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EUEOPEAN  SHIPS  OP  WAB.* 

The  book  whioh  we  propose  to  review  briefly  in  this  paper  is^ 
nndoubtedlj,  the  best  compilation  which  has  jet  appeared  iu 
English  on  the  subject  of  war-ship  construction  in  Europe.  Its 
only  rivals  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  published,  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  by  members  of  the  French  corps  of  the  OSnie 
Maritime,  and  it  can  bear  comparison  with  any  or  all  of  them. 
English  readers  will,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  a  book  written  in 
their  own  language,  and  those  familiar  with  the  French  language 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  an  essential  di£ference  between  the  French 
treatises  and  the  work  of  Mr.  King,  The  latter  is  brimful  of  facts 
and  figures  as  to  the  most  recent  types  of  ships,  as  well  as  the 
aggregate  powers  of  the  various  fleets ;  generalizations,  deductions, 
and  expressions  of  personal  opinion  are  not  altogether  wanting, 
but  they  are  subordinate  to  the  {kctB.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Frenchman  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  confine  himself  within  such 
narrow  limits ;  his  facts  are  chiefly  valued  as  the  basis  upon  which 
to  erect  systems  of  classification,  methods  of  comparison,  tactical 
hypotheses,  or  some  other  ingenious  generalization.  Such  treatises 
have  their  value  no  doubt,  but,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  of  much 
less  practical  importance  than  the  work  of  Mr.  King.  His  own 
modest  description  of  the  book  deserves  quotation.  ^'  The  merits 
of  originality,"  he  says,  '*  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  contents  of 
this  work ;  they  are,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  personal  observation 
during  European  travel  in  1875-76,  also  during  two  other  tours  in 
Europe,  one  in  1871,  and  the  other  in  1873,  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  two  years  of  employment  abroad  on  official  duties.  •  .  . 
While  such  a  compilation  of  facts  as  are  here  collected  cannot  be 
esteemed  a  brilliant  achievement,  it  may  prove  useful  to  many 
persons  desiring  to  be  informed  of  the  navies  of  Europe  and  matters 
pertaining  to  them." 

It  may  appear  surprising  that  we  owe  such  a  book  to  an  American 
rather  than  an  Englishman,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
erer  sioce  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  only  kept  alive  in  the  most 

♦  Report  of  Chief  Engineer  J.  W.  King  (United  Sutet  Navy)  on  European 
Shipt  of  War  and  their  Armament,  &c.,  &g.    (Second  Edition).    Washington  ip 
uoremaent  Printing  Office.    1878.  ^ 
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"  hand-to-mouth  "  fashion.  Not  a  single  important  invention  ia 
war-ship  construction  has  been  applied  in  the  United  States  during^ 
that  period ;  no  new  types  of  ships  have  been  devised,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  constructed,  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  specimens 
of  the  most  powerful  iron-clad  monitors,  as  well  as  of  the  swift- 
cruiser  class,  have  been  allowed  to  rot  upon  the  stocks.  In  the 
midst  of  this  stagnation  and  apparent  indifference,  resulting  from 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  grant  larger  supplies  for  the  Navy,  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Navy  have  had  no  enviable  task.  They  have^ 
however,  consistently  followed  out  a  policy  to  which  we  owe  the 
books  of  Mr.  King  and  various  other  able  officers,  sending  to 
Europe  from  time  to  time  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  steps  being  taken  by  other  Powers  to  develope 
their  naval  force,  and  thus  keeping  abreast  in  information,  although 
not  in  execution,  of  what  is  being  done.  Mr.  King,  for  example, 
had  occupied  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  and  when  he  came  to  Europe  was, 
doubtless,  armed  with  proper  official  introductions,  which  gave 
him  exceptional  advantages  in  obtaining  information.  His  nation- 
ality may  have  helped  him  also,  not  because  of  the  traditional 
capabilities  possessed  by  Americans  for  acquiring  information,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Statea  are  outside  the  circle  of 
European  competition  for  naval  supremacy,  and  one  is  naturally 
inclined  to  be  more  communicative  to  an  outsider  than  to  a  possible 
rival.  To  whatever  causes  his  success  may  be  attributable,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  thoroughness ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation to  all  interested  in  naval  matters  that  the  documents 
prepared  as  a  Departmental  Eeport  have  been  thrown  into  book- 
form,  and  made  accessible  to  the  public.  The  enterprise  of  an 
English  firm  in  issuing  a  reprint,  with  notes  and  corrections,  of 
the  first  edition,  has  made  Mr.  King's  book  still  more  accessible, 
and  in  naval  circles  this  will  be  the  edition  most  read,  although  it 
is  inferior  to  the  second  edition  which  Mr.  King  has  prepared.* 
We  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  this  English  edition  has  been 
disfigured,  to  some  extent,  by  the  editorial  notes  of  '^  An  English 
Naval  Architect."  Some  of  these  notes  are  valuable  as  extensions 
or  corrections  of  Mr.  King's  statements  with  regard  to  English 
war-ships,  but  others  are  of  a  distinctly  controversial  and  one- 
sided nature,  tending  to  mislead  a  reader  not  well  informed.  For 
example,  a  resume  is  given  of  the  discussion  recently  raised  by  Mr. 
Beed  respecting  the  '  Inflexible/  as  well  as  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  that  subject.  Anyone  who  will 
compare  the  remarks  of  the  anonymous  English  editor  with  tbe 
Committee's  Report  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  inaccurate 
rendering  given  of  their  main  conclusion  respecting  that  ship.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  controversial  matter  was  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  preface  or  foot-notes  to  a  book  which  is  so 
*  "The  War  Shipt  of  Europe."    Griffin  &  Co.    >Ogle 
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singularly  fair  and  impartial  in  its  tone  as  that  of  Mr.  King ;  but 
if  a  oontroversj  was  to  be  described  at  all,  it  surelj  should  haTe 
been  summarised  fairly.  To  our  recommendation  of  the  English 
edition  we  would,  therefore,  append  the  caution  that  many  of  the 
editorial  notes  require  to  be  read  carefully,  and  compared  with 
original  authorities  ;  and  our  advice  to  the  publishers,  in  issuing 
another  edition,  would  be  to  exclude  the  controversial  matter,  or 
to  deal  with  it  as  Mr,  King  has  done  in  his  second  edition. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  an  impartial  spectator  like  Mr. 
King  regards  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  and  standing 
of  European  navies.  Englishmen  are  apt  to  assert  that  at  the 
present  time  we  stand  unrivalled,  but  their  opinion  may  be  treated 
as  partial  and  prejudiced ;  and  pessimists  are  not  wanting  who 
assert  that  our  superiority  is  more  apparent  than  real,  although 
these  "  prophets  of  evil  "  have  been  comparatively  silent  of  late, 
in  view  of  the  magnificent  demonstration  that  has  been  made  of 
our  naval  force.  Almost  the  first  words  in  Mr.  King's  introduc- 
tion sufficiently  indicate  his  opinions.  He  says  :  "  England  is  in 
the  forefront  as  the  leader  and  model  of  all  Euro|)ean  naval  powers. 
•  .  .  .  In  London  may  be  found  naval  attaches  of  nearly  every 
important  nation  watching  and  studying  with  ceaseless  vigilance 
the  principles  and  science  of  naval  architecture  and  engineering, 
especially  the  newer  and  later  inventions,  the  experiments  in  artil- 
lery practice,  and  the  progress  made  every  year  in  the  science  of 
warfare.''  Further  on  he  adds :  **  It  may  confidently  be  asserted 
that  never  since  the  application  of  steam  propulsion  to  ships  of 
war  has  the  British  Navy  been  relatively  so  strong  as  at  the  present 
time."  Holding  these  views  as  the  result  of  a  careful  personal 
investigation,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Mr.  King  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  time  in  England,  or  that  he  devotes  more  than 
one-half  of  his  space  to  English  ships  and  English  naval  admini- 
stration. Coming  from  so  competent  and  well-informed  a  critic, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  this  conclusion  reached  as  the  result  of  a 
searching  enquiry. 

Unless  the  book  itself  be  studied,  no  one  can  form  an  opinion 
of  the  thoroughness  of  the  descriptions  given  of  all  our  most  im- 
portant war-ships.  It  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that  no  equally 
exhaustive  account  has  yet  been  published  of  the  most  recent  and 
improved  types  of  armoured  and  unarmoured  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  The  bulk  of  these  facts  may  have  been  previously  published 
as  fiugmentary  notices  in  newspapers  and  journals,  but  they  have 
never  been  so  systematically  summarised  arid  arranged  before,  and 
they  are  here  supplemented  by  facts  not  previously  published, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  Mr.  King  obtained  from  good  authori- 
ties. To  naval  officers  desirous  of  possessing  a  compendious  state- 
ment of  the  principal  dimensions  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  this  book  will  prove  a  valuable  aid.  We 
are  aware  that  in  many  quarters  exception   has  been  taken  to  the 
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policy  of  placing  in  the  possession  of  a  foreigner  information  which 
English  officers  cannot  obtain  respecting  our  ships,  and^  in  connec- 
tion with  the  book  under  review,  one  such  case  has  corae  to  our 
knowledge.  An  officer  of  standing  was  desirous  of  obtaining  par- 
ticulars of  some  Tessel  yet  incomplete,  but  failed  to  obtain  them 
from  any  official  publication,  and  was  giving  up  the  search  as 
hopeless,  when  the  English  edition  of  Mr.  King's  book  appeared 
and  solved  the  difficulty.  How  far  this  difficulty  in  obtaining 
information  may  be  real  or  imaginary^  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ; 
it  scarcely  appears  possible  that  the  assertion  can  be  well-founded 
that  information  is  denied  on  application  by  a  British  officer  which 
is  given  to  a  foreign  attachS.  But,  whatever  the  past  may  have 
been,  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  in  the  future  the  greater  the 
facilities  which  can  be  afforded  to  naval  men  for  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  the  structural  arrangements^  powers  of  offence  and 
defence,  Ac.,  of  the  ships  in  which  they  may  have  to  serve,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  Service.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
endeavour  to  prescribe  a  means  of  doing  this,  and  of  adding  similar 
information  respecting  foreign  ships,  but  we  cannot  forbear  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  nothing  but  good  would  result  from 
the  establishment  of  a  semi-official  Naval  Beview,  similar  in  its 
main  features  to  the  Bevue  Maritime  of  the  French  Navy,  or  the 
Riviata  Ma/rittima  of  the  Italian  Navy,  or  the  corresponding  works 
issued  in  Oermany  and  Russia.  There  is  no  lack  of  talent  among 
the  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  to  keep  such  a  publication  alive, 
nor  do  we  think  there  would  be  any  lack  of  readers  in  the  Serviqe. 
On  all  sides  one  meets  with  the  expression  of  wants  which  would 
be  well  met  by  such  a  publication. 

Other  European  navies  receive  but  brief  notices  from  Mr.  King, 
but  these  notices  are  valuable  and  instructive.  G-lancing  through 
them  one  gains  an  insight  not  merely  into  the  actual  force  at  the 
disposal  of  each  Power,  but  also  into  the  character  and  tendencies 
of  their  various  systems  of  construction.  Both  these  features  are 
important.  In  these  days  of  short,  sharp  warfare,  much  depends 
upon  readiness  for  prompt  action.  A  numerous  fleet  can  be  of 
little  service  if  it  has  fallen  out  of  repair ;  a  powerful  ironclad  with 
worn-out  boilers  is  of  little  use.  Watchfulness  and  proper  repairs, 
with  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  reserve,  are  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  and  really  powerful  fleet.  Nor  is  it  less 
important  to  provide  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  present  wants 
or  immediate  contingencies.  New  types  must  be  laid  down  to 
supplement  or  take  the  place  of  existing  ships.  Progress  in 
armour,  guns,  torpedoes,  and  other  features  of  construction  or 
armament  continually  relegate  to  a  lower  class  vessels  which  at 
the  outset  stood  in  the  first  rank.  The  common  mode  of  express- 
ing this  change  is  to  say  that  these  vessels  have  become  ^^  obsolete,"* 
but  the  term  is  certainly  misapplied.  Take,  for  example,  H.M.S. 
'  Warrior/  our  earliest  sea-going  iron-clad.     When  first  built,  and 
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for  dome  years,  she  was  fairly  classed  as  a  first-rate  or  line-of-battle 
ship.  Some  ten  years  ago  she  practically  fell  out  of  this  category^ 
and  took  a  lower  rank^  but  still  was  capable  of  useful  work.  Nor 
is  she  obsolete,  in  the  sense  of  being  useless,  at  the  present  time. 
She  is  a  magnificent  steamer,  a  good  performer  under  sail,  more 
than  a  match  for  any  unarmoured  ship,  and  quite  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  majority  of  foreign  iron-clads  which  are  arailable  for 
service  on  distant  stations.  Such  a  yessel  might  in  time  of 
war  prove  of  the  greatest  value,  and  the  long  life-time  of  an 
iron-hulled  vessel  like  the  '  Warrior '  is  an  unmixed  advantage. 
Mr.  King  does  not  say  quite  so  much  as  this,  but  he  remarks  upon 
her  steaming  powers,  and  says  also :  **  It  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
while  the  first  productions  of  all  nations  of  wooden  hulls  clad  in 
armour  have  gone  to  decay,  the  iron  hull  of  the  *  Warrior,'  now 
seventeen  years  old,  presents  no  sign  of  deterioration."  In  this 
particular  the  British  Navy  gains  vastly  upon  the  French,  for 
whereas  from  the  first  our  constructors  used  iron  chiefly,  and  wood 
only  as  a  makeshift,  the  French  used  wood  almost  exclusively  up 
to  1870,  and  so  lately  as  1873,  according  to  Mr.  King.  "  The 
only  seargoing  armoured  ships  in  service  built  of  other  materials 
than  wood  were  three  in  number."  Since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Gkrmany,  the  French  have  entirely  changed  their  practice, 
using  wood  hulls  but  rarely,  and  building  largely  in  iron  and  steel. 
In  fairness,  we  must  add  that  in  the  use  of  steel  the  French 
actually  showed  English  ship-builders  the  way  to  their  present 
practice,  having  profited  greatly,  no  doubt,  from  the  previous 
experience  and  experiments  of  English  builders.  The  credit  is,  in 
fact,  due  chiefly  to  the  French  metallurgists,  who  have  thus  repaid 
something  of  the  debt  they  owed  to  their  English  rivals. 

Following  the  detailed  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  King,  let  us 
briefly  glance  at  the  various  types  of  first-class  armoured  ships 
which  have  found  favour  with  di£ferent  navies.  The  famous  *  In- 
flexible '  represents  the  English  type  of  "  central  citadel "  ship. 
Her  vertical  armour  is  concentrated  on  a  citadel  110  feet  long, 
which  contains  the  two  turrets,  the  funnels,  and  all  necessary 
openings  into  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  as  well  as  the  means 
of  access  to  the  other  internal  spaces.  The  vertical  walls  of 
armour  extend  about  6  feet  under  water,  the  maximum  thickness 
of  iron  plates  being  24  inches.  Before  and  abaft  the  citadel 
there  is  an  under-water  deck,  covered  with  8  inches  of  iron; 
and  upon  this  deck,  which  is  about  7  feet  under  water,  are 
erected  the  chambers  packed  with  cork,  <fcc.,  which  are  designed  to 
assist  in  preserving  the  buoyancy  and  stability  of  the  ship  when 
her  nnarmoured  ends  are  shot  through  or  damaged  in  action. 
As  means  of  offence,  the  vessel  is  armed  with  four  80-ton  guns, 
two  in  each  turret,  protected  by  18  inches  of  armour;  she 
has  also  an  armament  of  Whitehead  torpedoes  and  a  powerful 
ram-bow.  She  is  820  feet  long*  and  75  feet  broad,  and  when 
complete  will  weigh  about  11,500  tons.     Her  speed  is  intended 
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to  be  fourteen  knots  per  hour.  Her  cost  will  probably  amount 
to  nearly  ,£600,000,  exclusive  of  armament  and  outfit. 

The  Italians  have,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  emerged 
from  their  comparatively  obscure  position  as  naval  constructors, 
and  embarked  on  enterprises  of  tlie  greatest  magnitude.  Adopt- 
ing from  English  naval  architects  the  idea  of  the  central-citadel 
type,  they  proceeded  to  give  effect  to  it  even  before  the  '  Inflexible ' 
was  begun.  In  fact,  the  latter  ship  is  the  English  reply  to  the 
Italian  commencement  of  two  central  citadel  vessels,  the  *  Duilio* 
and  *  Dandolo/  These  vessels  resemble  the  *  Inflexible  '  in  many 
features,  but  differ  in  dimensions  and  some  other  important  par- 
ticulars. They  are  340  feet  long,  64|  feet  broad,  and  when  com- 
plete are  to  weigh  10,400  tons.  On  the  citadel  the  armour  is  to 
consist  of  steel  plates  nearly  22  inches  thick ;  on  the  turrets  it  is 
rather  less  than  18  inches  thick.  Each  turret  is  to  contain  two 
100. ton  guns,  the  most  powerful  weapons  yet  made.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  Whitehead  torpedoes  and  for  ramming.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  each  ship  is  about  «£590,000,  exclusive  of  armament 
and  outfit. 

This  central-citadel  system  differs  from  the  "  belt  and  battery " 
system  which  prevailed  for  so  many  years,  chiefly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  horizontal  underwater  deck,  before  and  abaft  the 
battery,  for  the  water-line  "  belt"  of  armour  which  commonly 
reached  from  five  or  six  feet  under  water  to  a  rather  less  dis- 
tance above  water.  The  under- water  deck  is  undoubtedly  a  better 
protection  to  the  parts  of  a  ship  lying  below  it,  than  is  the 
water-line  belt  of  vertical  armour  to  the  extremities :  for  it  is  the 
general  practice  to  thin  the  belt-armour  greatly  towards  the 
extremities,  and  trust  to  the  probable  obliquity  of  impact  of  pro- 
jectiles. On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  under-water  deck 
gives  up  to  easy  damage  by  light  guns  the  upper  works  of  a 
central  citadel  ship :  and  thus,  without  precautions  of  some  kind, 
a  serious  loss  of  buoyancy  and  stability  might  be  entailed  after 
an  action.  Mr.  Eeed  (Ex-Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy)  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  propose  central- citadel  ships,  favoured  and  still 
favours  the  adoption  of  such  a  length  and  form  of  citadel  as  will 
enable  the  a/rmour^protected  portions  of  the  ship  to  keep  her  afloat 
and  stable^  without  any  assistance  from  the  unarmoured  ends 
situated  above  the  under-water  deck.  The  Italians,  hawever,  did 
not  adopt  this  principle  in  the  'Duilio'  and  'Dandolo,'  but  made 
their  ships  partially  dependant  upon  cellullar  construction  in  the 
unarmoured  ends  for  buoyancy  and  stability,  thus  giving  practical 
effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  English  Committee  on  Designs 
for  War-ships,  which  in  1871  investigated  into  the  loss  of  H.M.S. 
*  Captain,'  and  other  important  matters  relating  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
The 'Inflexible' comes  intermediately  between  Mr.  Beed's  ideal 
and  the  Italian  ships,  for  she  ^epends  less  than  they  do  upon  her 
cellular  sub-division  and  cork-packing  in  the  unarmoured  ends  to 
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assist  the  citadel  in  giviog  stability ;  and  she  can  depend  entirelj 
for  her  huoycmcy  upon  the  citadel  and  the  portions  lying  below 
the  armoured  deck.  Mr.  Beed  is  naturally  not  satisfied  with 
this  departure  from  the  principle  which  he  approYes,  but  the 
balance  of  authority  and  opinion  is  decidedly  against  him.  The 
opinion  is  in  fact  gaining  ground  that  while  the  vital  parts  of  a 
ship — her  engines,  boilers,  magazines,  machinery  for  working 
guDs,  Ac. — should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  armour,  that 
armour  may,  with  advantage,  be  associated  with  light  cellular 
protection  and  structures  of  cork,  or  other  light  material,  which 
are  eoiUy  penetrable  hut  slowly  destructible.  The  use  of  armour 
plating  for  the  protection  of  the  water-line  region  is,  in  fsict, 
showing  signs  of  dying  out ;  and,  still  further,  horizontal  armour 
is  to  a  great  extent  being  substituted  for  vertical  armour.  It  is 
urged,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  these  changes  favour 
increased  powers  of  o£fence  and  defence  if  the  existing  sizes  of 
first-class  ships  are  maintainsd,  or  that  their  adoption  may  lead 
to  a  decrease  in  the  size  and  cost  of  battle-ships.  Nothing  but 
extensive  and  costly  experiments,  or  the  test  of  actual  warfare, 
can  place  this  matter  beyond  the  bounds  of  controversy.  Mr. 
Beed,  and  those  with  him,  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  probability 
that  rapid  disintegration  and  destruction  may  be  inflicted  upon 
these  cellular-packed  spaces  by  shell  fire.  On  the  other  side  there 
is  a  great  weight  of  opinion,  including  that  of  some  of  the  most 
experienced  artillerists  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
chances  of  serious  damage  to  these  cellullar  protections  are 
extremely  small.  We  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  our  own 
opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the  latter  class;  and  we  fully  expect 
to  see  considerable  advances  made  in  this  direction  before  many 
years  have  passed.  Throughout  the  ironclad  reconstruction,  the 
teachings  of  experience  and  of  actual  naval  warfare  have  been  of 
little  assistance.  Progress  has  chiefly  been  made  upon  the  lines 
suggested  by  naval  officers  and  naval  architects  who  have  studied 
the  problem  carefully.  Experiments  have  been  made,  it  is  true, 
to  test  the  relative  powers  of  armour  and  guns,  but  these  experi- 
ments have  not  largely  influenced  construction.  Hence,  if  the 
new  venture  is  made  on  the  grounds  of  limited  experiments  and 
experience  in  artillery  fire,  there  will  be  no  novelty  of  procedure. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  supposed  to  argue  in 
favour  of  making  no  further  experiments  on  cellular  structures, 
for  from  them  much  must  be  learnt  that  will  be  of  value  to  all 
maritime  Powers. 

The  Italians  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  advantages 
of  cellular  protection  and  an  under-water  deck,  they  they  have 
undertaken,  without  any  test-experiments,  the  construction  of  two 
monster  war-ships  which,  at  present,  stand  alone  in  magnitude 
and  type.  They  are  named  the  'Italia' and 'Lepanto.'  Their 
length  is  400  feet,  extreme  breadth  nearly  seventy-four  feet,  tot&t 
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weight  about  13,500  tons.     It  is  proposed  to  supply  engines  deve- 
loping 18,000  horse-power,  and  it  is  hoped  to  attain  a  speed  of 
sixteen  knots  per  hour.     The  description  which  Mr.  King  gives 
of  the  general  features  of  these  vessels  will  no  doubt  be  interest- 
ing : — **  Two  longitudinal  bulkheads  extend  from  stem  to  stern, 
and  the  ship  is  divided  by  means  of  these  and  transverse  bulk- 
heads into  fifty-three  water-tight  compartments,  forty  of  the  latter 
being  above  the  double  bottom  of  the  vessel,  three  in  the  rear, 
and  ten  forward  of  it.     These  compartments  are  again  divided 
horizontally   by   four  water-tight  decks.      Of  these   the  lowest, 
which  is  to  be  armoured  with  iron  three  inches  thick,  is  about 
eight  feet  two  inches  below  the  water-line ;  the  second  five  feet 
above  the  line  of  flotation  ;  the  battery  deck  fourteen  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  upper  deck  twenty-one  feet  four  inches  above  the 
water-line.     On  the  upper  deck  stands  an  armoured  redoubt,  of 
oval  form,  its  longer  axis  being  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  to 
the  keel,  and  within  it  will  be  the  turrets  containing  the  guns 
.     .     .     .     The  lower  smoke-pipes  (funnels),  and  also  the  tubes 
up  which  the  ammunition  is  passed  from  the  magasine  to  the 
redoubt,  will  be  armoured.''     Mr.  King  appears  to  think  that  there 
will  be  some  side  armour  **  extending  from  the  deck  below  to  the 
first  deck  above  the  water.''     But  a  later  French  account  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  the  system  of  protection,  and  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth.     *'  Between  these  two  decks  (next  above  and 
next  below  the  water-line)  are  compartments  filled  with  cork ;  to 
this  space  the  armour-belt  exactly  corresponds,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  side-^rmowr"     This  French  account  is  based  upon  an 
Italian  authority,  and  according  to  it  the  guns  are  to  be  100  tons 
in  weight,  and  will  be  fought  en  barbette  over  the  wall  of  the  oval 
redoubt,  being  mounted  on  turntables.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  Italians  have  boldly  entered  upon  the  course  sketched 
above.      The  use  of  vertical    armour  is    minimised,   horizontal 
armour  protects  the  vitals,  cellular  sub-division  and  packing  are 
trusted  to  protect  the  water-line  region,  the  gun-machinery  is 
protected  by  the  redoubt,  the  guns  are  left  unsheltered  by  armour, 
and  between  the  submerged  armour  deck  and  the  redoubt  there 
are  armoured  communications.      In  all  these  features  there  is 
much   promise;  but  the  drawback,  and   a  very  serious  one  to 
them  all,  is  their  embodiment  in  so  huge  a  vessel  as  the  *  Italia  * 
or  her  sister.     No  doubt  this  large  size  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  conditions  laid  down  for  speed  and  coal  supply, 
but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  if  the  limits  of  manageable  size 
and  reasonable  cost  have  not  been  exceeded  in  fulfilling  the  pro- 
gramme.    The  'Minotaur'  class  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  are  of  equal 
length,   but  their   total    weight   is   3,000    tons    less   than   that 
of  the  '  Lepanto,'  while  their  speed  is  only  fourteen  and  a-half 
knots.  The  cost  of  the  Italian  ship  must  be  at  least  three-quarters 
of  a  million  sterling.     Truly  the  policy  of  '*  putting  all  the  eggs 
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in  one  basket,'^  has  been  pushed  to  extremes,  eyen  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  minute  sub-diyision,  and  the  other  means  for 
increasing  safety  that  have  been  proyided.  We  haye  no  wish  to 
see  the  Admiralty  laying  down  ships  which  shall  be  riyals  in 
size  to  these  Italian  monsters.  They  can,  we  think,  be  better 
met  in  other  ways  with  less  risk.  But  it  is  clear  that  yessels 
must  be  proyided  which  can  meet  them  on  at  least  equal  terms. 

Turning  to  the  French  nayy  we  find  in  their  latest  types  of  first- 
class  ironclads  less  influence  of  English  example  than  in  the 
Italian  fleet.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  King  says,  "that 
Frenchmen  haye  of  late  been  compelled  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
critical  obseryers,  if  not  of  careful  imitators  of  other  nayal  powers, 
and  particularly  of  England/'  In  the  structural  arrangements  of 
their  ships,  in  the  yessels  for  coast  defence  and  in  the  swift 
cruiser  classes  the  influence  of  English  example  is  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  the  designs  of  seagoing  armoured  ships  of  the 
largest  class ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  in  no  particular  are 
the  French  designers  senrile  copyists.  Take,  for  instance,  their 
*  Deyastation'  and  *  Foudroyant,'  now  in  course  of  construction. 
According  to  Mr.  King  these  yessels  are  about  370  feet  long, 
sixty-six  and  a-half  feet  broad,  and  weigh  when  complete  9,600 
tons.  They  are  to  steam  fourteen  knots  per  hour,  haye  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  armour  of  fifteen  inches,  and  will  be  armed 
with  forty-six-ton  guns  mounted  on  the  comers  of  a  central 
battery,  and  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery.  The  French  still 
cling  to  the  central  battery  and  water-line  belt,  and  haye 
neither  yentured  on  the  adoption  of  the  central  citadel  type 
nor  the  turret  system  of  armament  in  sear-going  ships.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  haye  for  many  years  past  shown  the  way  in  the  use 
of  heayy  guns  mounted  en  ha/rhette^  and  haying  a  large  horizontal 
range  of  fire.  To  English  judgments  they  appear  to  haye  carried 
this  system  to  extremes,  for  in  many  yessels  powerful  guns  are 
mounted  in  such  a  way  that  not  merely  the  guns,  but  the  crews 
and  the  turntables  and  appliances  for  working  the  guns,  are  left 
practically  unprotected  in  close  action  this  will  inyolye  serious 
disadyantages. 

The  '  Temeraire  *  is  the  only  English  ironclad  yet  armed  on  the 
barbette  system,  but  in  her  case,  as  is  well-known,  the  armoured 
towers  protect  the  mechanical  appliances  for  working  the  guns,  the 
crews,  and  the  guns  themselyes,  except  at  the  instant  when  they 
are  raised  into  the  firing  positions.  The  French  apparently  are 
content  to  accept  greater  risks  in  order  to  reduce  cost,  and  secure 
greater  simplicity ;  but  most  persons  would,  we  think,  prefer  the 
*  Temeraire's '  armament.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  in  the 
recent  French  ships  we  see  exemplified  the  general  law  which 
associates  increase  of  size  with  increase  in  thickness  of  armour 
and  weight  of  armament.  Prior  to  1870  only  three  or  four  of  the 
French  ironclads  exceeded  8000  tons  in  total  weight,  whereas  in 
the  Boyal  Nayy  we  had  seyeral  ships  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  tons. 
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The  '  Redoutable/  their  first  creation  after  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Oermany,  had  a  total  weight  of  nearly  8,700  tons,  and  her 
successors,  as  we  have  said,  are  1,000  tons  heavier  still.  It  is 
natural  under  these  circumstances  some  French  critics  should 
entertain  the  opinion  that  "A  return  should  be  made,  in  dis- 
placements of  8,000  tons,  to  the  dimensions  of  manageable  ships, 
aud  to  a  cost  such  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  stake  our  total 
resources  on  one  or  two  elements  of  a  problematical  success." 
The  advocates  of  this  view  have  not,  as  yet,  shown  how  to  give  it 
practical  effect  on  ships  which  could  venture  to  engage  these  large 
and  powerful  vessels  which  are  condemned. 

The  best  attempt  to  associate  moderate  size  and  cost  with  great^ 
powers  of  offence  and  defence  has  been  made  by  Austrian 
designers  in  the  '  Tegethoff,'  a  vessel  named  after  the  victor  of 
Lissa.  She  is  less  than  290  feet  in  length,  71  feet  broad,  has 
a  displacement  of  about  7,400  tons,  and  an  estimated  speed  of 
14  knots.  On  these  moderate  dimensions  are  carried  armour 
14  inches  thick,  and  a  battery  completely  protecting  six  11-incb 
Krupp  guns,  probably  equal  in  power,  if  not  superior,  to  our 
25-ton  guns.  The  total  cost  of  this  vessel  is  said  by  Mr.  King  to 
be  about  £350,000 ;  but  this  seems  an  under-estimate,  at  least  it 
would  be  if  the  vessel  were  British-built.  It  has  been  often  asked 
how,  in  the  '  Tegethofi,'  such  remarkable  results  can  have  been 
obtained  on  so  moderate  a  displacement.  The  most  probable,  and 
indeed  the  only  explanation  which  commends  itself  is  that  the 
equipment  that  will  suffice  for  an  Austrian  ironclad,  designed  for 
Mediterranean  service,  is  much  less  than  would  be  accepted  in  an 
English  ship.  Naval  architects  tell  us,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
that  any  saving  on  the  weights  to  be  carried  at  a  speed  of  fourteen 
knots,  is  multiplied  twice  or  thrice  in  estimating  the  total  saving 
on  hull,  engines,  coals,  <Sbc.  Thus,  supposing  the  'Tegethoff'to 
have  200  tons  less  equipment  than  an  English  ironclad,  she  might 
be  of  500  or  600  tons  less  displacement,  and  yet  be  able  to  steam 
as  fast  and  as  far,  with  an  equal  burden  of  armour.  This  aspect 
of  equipment  is  frequently  overlooked  by  amateur  designers  of 
war-ships. 

One  other  European  Power,  which  has  a  rising  reputation, 
attracts  attention  to  its  recent  work.  Germany  has  made  won- 
derful strides  of  late  in  ironclad  shipbuilding ;  but  Mr.  King  is 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  ^*  no  originality  has  yet  been  exhi- 
bited in  naval  architecture  or  marine  engineering  by  the  German 
constructors."  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers,  the  German  Navy,  owing  to  its  recent  aud  rapid 
construction,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Europe.  Their 
largest  and  finest  broadside  frigate  is  the  '  Konig  Wilhelm,'  which 
rammed  and  sank  her  consort  the  '  Grosser  Kurfurst '  a  short 
time  ago.  That  unfortunate  vessel  was  an  example  of  their  best 
sea-going  turret-ships,  and  may  be  most  simply  descnbed  as  a 
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smalle/and  less  powerful  *  Monarch,'  although  some  of  her  armour 
"was  thicker  than  that  of  the  English  turret  ship.  One  other  type  in 
the  German  fleet  deserres  mention,  namely,  their  coast-defence 
vessels  of  the  *  Sachsen '  class.  Mr.  King  gives  a  capital  account 
of  these :  one  can  only  find  space  to  say  that  they  are  built  on 
the  central-citadel  principle,  are  of  7,100  tons  displacement,  have 
8-inch  armour,  and  are  armed  with  five  powerful  Krupp  guns, 
four  of  which  are  mounted  en  barbette  at  the  corners  of  an  open 
tower,  while  the  fifth  and  heaviest  gun  is  placed  in  a  turret  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  citadel.  They  are  designed  to  draw  less 
than  twenty  feet  of  water  to  fit  them  for  service  in  the  shallow 
waters  on  the  coast :  but  they  are  also  capable  of  meeting  heavy 
weather  at  sea  in  case  of  emergency.  The  Germans  have  endea- 
Toured  to  keep  within  moderate  limits  of  size  and  cost  in  all  their 
recent  ships :  their  largest  broadside  frigates^  designed  for  them 
by  Mr.  Beed,  and  built  in  this  country,  having  a  total  displace- 
ment of  only  7,500  tons,  and  costing  about  .£400,000  each.  But 
this  moderation  in  size  and  cost  has  left  them  with  10-inches  as 
their  thickest  armour,  and  with  10-inch  guns  as  their  general 
armament.  In  fact  they  have  no  first-class  ships,  ranking  with 
those  recently  built  in  England,  France  and  Italy. 

The  Turkish  Navy  holds  a  high  place  in  the  numbers  and 
power  of  the  ironclad  ships  it  contains.  Taking  their  most 
powerful  ship  (the  sister  vessel  to  that  recently  purchased  by  the 
Admiralty  and  re-naroed  *  Superb ')  we  find  12-inch  armour  and  a 
magnificent  battery  of  twelve  18-ton  guns  carried  on  a  displace- 
ment of  9,000  tons.  The  'Superb'  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  fleet. 

The  Bussian  Navy  contains  no  first-rate  armoured  ship,  except 
the  famous  *  Peter  the  dreat,'  which  is  very  like  H.M.S.  *  Dread- 
nought/ and  of  about  9,500  tons  displacement.  Her  maximum 
thickness  of  armour  is  14  inches,  and  she  carries  four  40-tou  guns 
in  two  turrets.  Whether  she  is  yet  actually  completed  and  fit 
for  service  it  is  difficult  to  say,  very  contradictory  reports  having 
been  circulated  respecting  her  condition.  Her  case  will  serve, 
however,  as  an  illustration  of  a  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  large  ironclad  ships.  Several  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Beed,  in  letters  to  the  Times,  dwelt  upon  the 
then  unrivalled  powers  of  the  *  Peter  the  Great ;'  and  he  was 
correct  in  saying  that  we  then  had  no  ship  in  construction  which 
could  overpower  her.  But  she  was  then,  and  for  a  long  while 
after,  only  a  '' paper  ^'  ship,  not  available  for  actual  service. 
Similarly,  any  reader  of  Mr.  King's  work  should  carefully  distin- 
guish between  ships  complete  and  those. in  construction.  Five  or 
six  years  is  no  uncommon  time  for  a  modern  ironclad  to  be  in 
construction  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  great  interest  attaching  to  the 
subject,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  have  detailed  accounts  of  the 
design  of  a  ship  published  almost  as  soon  as  her  keel  is  laid  in  a 
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dockyard.  Now,  it  is  not  a  universal  law  that  the  intentions  of 
a  designer  are  realized  in  the  completed  ship  :  the  actual  drangfat 
of  water  and  displacement  are  not  unfrequentlj  exceeded,  the 
estimated  speed  is  sometimes  not  reached  on  trial.  Hence  it  is 
misleading  to  argue  from  a  ship  in  progress,  until  her  actual 
state  is  known.  Besides  which,  as  was  remarked  ahove,  the 
appearance  of  the  names  of  incomplete  ships  on  a  list  of  a  fleet, 
lends  it  only  a  fictitious  importance,  and  leaves  its  real  strength 
undiscovered. 

One  remarkahle  characteristic  of  the  Kussian  ironclad  fleet  is 
its  comprehension  of  so  many  and  such  diverse  types  of  ships, 
the  ideas  of  which  were  obtained  from  other  navies.  Ericsson's 
type  of  American  monitor  has  been  reproduced  :  the  English 
'  Prince  Albert '  and  '  Captain  '  were  copied  to  a  large  extent :  the 
construction  of  our  '  Devastation'  class  led  to  the '  Peter  the  Great.' 
But  beyond  this  imitative  spirit  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  not  rivalled  in  any  other  European  Navy,  and 
possibly  resulting  from  the  exceptional  powers  entrusted  to 
Admiral  Popoflf.  The  circular  ironclads  may  be  of  doubtful 
value,  but  they  furnish  an  interesting  study  to  the  professional 
critic.  The  belted  cruisers  of  the  '  General  Admiral '  class,  gave 
the  key-note  to  a  new  system  of  construction,  which  has  been 
improved  upon  by  English  designers,  in  the  '  Shannon '  and 
*  Nelson  '  classes  of  the  Eoyal  Navy. 

Of  the  minor  European  Navies  we  cannot  speak,  but  refer  oar 
readers  to  the  excellent  summaries  presented  in  Mr.  King's  book, 
for  detailed  information  respecting  the  ironclads  of  these  and  the 
principal  fleets.  The  exact  accuracy  of  the  information  given  by 
Mr.  King  we  cannot  guarantee ;  but  of  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  in  in  its  compilation,  and  of  the  excellent  sources  from 
which  much  of  it  is  drawn  there  can  be  no  question.  We  must 
conclude  our  remarks  on  armoured  ships  by  a  few  extracts  from 
the  rSminS  which  Mr.  King  has  prepared.  The  grand  total  of 
armoured  ships  yet  constructed  is  said  to  have  an  aggregate  of 
1,060,500  tons ;  of  which  the  British  Navy  contains  nearly  on&- 
ihdrd  (340,000).  The  French  Navy  has  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
184,000,  the  Italian  of  94,000,  the  Russian  of  89,000,  the  (German 
of  73,000,  and  the  Turkish  of  40,000. 

England,  it  is  estimated,  has  spent  considerably  more  than 
eighteen  millions  sterling  on  iron-clads  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year;  what  the  total  expenditure  of  European 
Powers  has  been  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  probably 
fifty  millions  sterling  is  not  an  excessive  estimate.  The  last  five 
'years  have  witnessed  greater  changes  in  types  of  ships,  thick- 
nesses of  armour,  and  power  of  guns,  than  were  witnessed  in  the 
fifteen  years  preceding.  In  1873,  12-inch  armour  and  35-ton 
guns  had  been  reached  from  the  4|-inch  armour  and  4}-ton  guns 
of  1858.  Now  we  have  80-ton  and  100-ton  guns,  loaded  and 
worked  by  hydraulic  appliances,   and   armour    24-inches  thick. 
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Has  the  end  jet  been  reached?  it  may  be  asked.  He  wonld^be 
a  Terj  bold  man  who  answered,  yes.  Even  the  immediate  future 
of  war-ship  construction  is  by  no  means  easy  to  anticipate ;  and 
"  finality  *'  is  out  of  place  here.  Amongst  the  unsolved  problems 
of  the  present  time  are  the, use  of  steel  armour  defence  against 
torpedoes,  the  perfecting  of  torpedo-attack,  the  sufficiency  or 
otherwise  of  the  cellular  system  of  protection,  and  many  other 
niatters  that  might  be  mentioned  if  space  permitted.  But  we 
have  lingered  too  long  on  the  armour-clad  ships,  and  must  pass 
on  to  the  unarmoured  vessels,  described  by  Mr.  King. 

In  this  department  the  Boyal  Navy  is  unrivalled.  For  ten 
years  at  least  we  have  set  the  fashion  to  other  fleets.  Our  swift 
cruisers  hare  been  copied  by  other  nations^  or  modified  to  suit 
their  requirements  and  special  armaments.  Wooden  hulls  for 
unarmoured  ships  are  now  amongst  things  of  the  past :  composite 
hulls — with  iron  ribs  and  wood  planking— or  sheathed  iron  ships 
are  now  commonly  used.  Steel,  as  a  material  for  shipbuilding, 
bids  fair  to  replace  iron,  and  in  H.M.S.  'Iris/  which  is  steel- 
built,  the  Eoyal  Navy  has  the  honour  of  possessing  the  fastest 
sea-going  ship  in  the  world.  On  her  recent  trials  she  attained 
18|  knots,  or  21|  statute  miles  per  hour.  Of  the  di£ferent 
classes  of  unarmoured  ships,  from  the  gunboat  to  the  swift 
frigate,  there  is  much  to  be  said  which  would  be  interesting,  but 
we  must  forbear;  simply  remarking  that  while  the  ironclads 
naturally  attract  most  atteution,  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  protect- 
ing British  commerce,  and  acting  as  police  of  the  seas,  devolves, 
uuder  ordinary  circumstances,  upon  our  unarmoured  ships,  whicd 
are  also  our  best  schools  for  seamanship. 

Like  a  true  American,  Mr.  King  is  disposed  to  claim  the 
bonoor  of  prior  invention  or  suggestion  of  many  valuable  im- 
provements in  ship  construction  for  his  fellow-countrymen.  Into 
these  discussions  we  have  no  desire  to  follow  him ;  but  it  may  be 
admitted  most  frankly  that  we  owe  one  most  important  class  of 
unarmoured  ships  to  American  initiative.  The  swift  cruiser  class 
was  commenced  ih.  the  United  States ;  and  our  '  Inconstant '  was 
an  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the '  Wamponoag '  class.  These 
vessels  did  not  prove  successful  or  give  satisfaction,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  specified^*  and  several  of  them  were  altered  for 
ordinary  service  or  left  to  decay  on  the  stocks  or  in  reserve.  In 
the  disgust  arising  from  these  failures,  and  the  re-action  which 
followed  the  excitement  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Americans  have 
practically  abandoned  their  own  programme,  and  left  England, 
France,  and  Italy  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

One  most  important  section  in  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  King^s 
Beport  is  that  dealing  with  ''  torpedo  warfare."  In  it  we  have 
descriptions  of  spar  torpedoes,  Harvey's  and  Whitehead's :  of  the 
Bwift  torpedo  vessels  which  have  established  their  reputation 
daring  the  last  three  or  four  years;  of  the  various  sea-going^ 
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torpedo-vessels  that  have  been  constructed ;  and  of  the  diflferent 
plans  for  defending  ships  against  torpedoes.  As  a  careful  sum- 
mary of  published  facts  on  this  important  branch  of  naval  warfare 
this  section  may  be  strongly  recommended.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  reproduce  some  of  the  more  interestiag  of  these  facts,  as 
specimens,  but  we  can  only  refer  briefly  to  the  remarkable  per- 
formances of  the  torpedo-boats,  recently  built  in  England.  Boats 
only  80  or  90  feet  long  have  in  smooth  water  attained  speeds  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  knots  per  hour — speeds  which 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  fastest  full-sized  ships.  How  are  these 
results  obtained?  Simply  by  very  skillul  construction  of  the 
engines,  in  order  to  economise  weight  in  proportion  to  the  horse- 
power developed,  and  by  the  use  of  the  locomotive  type  of  boiler. 
The  expenditure  of  power  in  proportion  to  the  weight  driven  is 
enormous,  of  course ;  but  it  is  well  repaid.  Opinions  diflfer  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  employing  these  vessels — whether  as  arljuncts  to 
a  fleet,  for  the  defence  of  ports,  or  for  independent  service.  They 
are  not  sea-going  vessels,  and  have  hulls  which  are  very  slightly 
built,  as  well  as  very  limited  equipments ;  but  they  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  naval  force,  and  the  eagerness  displayed  bj 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  other  Powers  to  obtain  such  vessels 
from  English  builders  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  which  our  Admiralty  has  pursued  of  late  in  increasing 
our  own  stock.  The  manufacture  of  such  boats  is  peculiarly- 
English,  and  to  Mr.  Thorneycroft  the  honour  belongs  of  showing 
first  of  all  that  the  type  was  a  possibility.  Prior  to  the  trial  of 
his  *  Miranda '  the  attainment  of  such  high  speeds  by  very  small 
vessels  would  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  dream. 

Of  the  larger  torpedo  vessels  built  up  to  the  present  time  the 
German  *  Ziethen,'  the  Eussian  *  TJzreef,'  and  the  Italian  *  Pietro 
Micca,'  are  the  most  notable.  The  *  Ziethen  *  is  a  twin-screw  iron 
steamer  fitted  to  discharge  Whitehead  torpedoes  under  water;  she 
is  unarmoured,  and  has  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots.  The  Eussian 
vessel  '  Uzreef,'  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  *  Ziethen,'  but  her 
intended  speed  is  said  to  be  seventeen  knots ;  «he  also  is  fitted 
for  Whitehead  torpedoes.  Her  Italian  rival  is  much  larger  and  of 
very  peculiar  form ;  her  intended  speed  was  eighteen  knots,  but 
this  has  not  been  realised  as  yet,  according  to  reports  that  have 
been  published. 

In  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  current  year  appears  a 
"  Torpedo  Eam  "  to  be  built  at  Chatham,  but  the  'particulars  of 
her  design  have  very  properly  been  kept  secret  hitherto.  Our  onlj 
special  torpedo  vessel  of  any  size  is  the  «  Vesuvius,'  for  some  years 
used  as  an  instructional  dep6t  at  Portsmouth. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  under  review  have  not  yet  been 
indicated  fully;  nor  can  we  hope  to  do  so  before  concluding. 
There  are  interesting  sections  dealing  with  the  progress  of  marine 
engineering  and   the  use   of  *•  compound"   engines;    others   in 
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which  the  important  suhject'  of  corrosion  in  marine  hoilers  is  dis- 
cussed ;  descriptions  of  yarious  kinds  of  steering  gear,  hydraulic 
apparatus  for  loading  and  working  heavy  guns  ;  details  of  trials 
of  guns  against  targets  in  England  and  abroad ;  remarks  on  the 
employment  of  merchant  steamers  in  time  of  war,  &c.,  &c.  If 
the  foregoing  remarks  should  help  to  make  this  book  better 
known  to  naval  officers  and  others  interested  in  naval  a£fairs  our 
purpose  will  have  been  served.  It  is  not  free  from  faults,  nor  can 
it  be  assumed  to  be  strictly  accurate  in  all  its  statements,  but  it  is 
the  best  book  of  its  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
English  edition  is  not  equal  to  the  second  edition  issued  in 
America,  but  it  is  well  worth  study  nevertheless. 

On  nearly  every  page  of  the  sections  treating  of  Foreign  Navies 
one  meets  with  evidences  of  the  estimation  in  which  English  skill 
and  workmanship  are  held,  and  of  the  exceptional  position  which 
this  country  occupies  in  having  private  manufactories  and  ship- 
yards capable  of  producing  the  most  powerful  and  improved 
engines  of  war  In  G-reat  Britain  no  small  proportion  of  the 
existing  ironclads,  other  than  those  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  have  been 
bnilt.  Russia,  Turkey,  Q-ermany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Japan  have  all  been 
our  customers  for  ships.  The  armour  plates  for  many  foreign 
built  ships  have  been  made  at  Sheffield.  The  100-ton  guns  of  the 
'Duilio'  and  'Dandolo,'  and  the  turret  guns  of  the  Brazilian  iron* 
clads  have  been  manufactured  at  Elswick  and  Manchester 
respectively.  Mechanical  appliances  for  working  guns  are  pur- 
chased in  England  even  for  the  French  Navy.  Our  marine 
engineers  furnish  the  propelling  apparatus  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  foreign  ships ;  the  names  of  Penn,  Maudsley  and 
Humphreys^  are  familiar  all  over  the  Continent.  Exception  has 
been  taken  again  and  again  to  the  wholesale  supply  of  armaments 
to  possible  enemies ;  but  the  answer  to  the  objection  is  conclusive 
and  simple.  By  means  of  foreign  orders  these  great  private 
establishments  are  kept  at  work;  in  time  of  need  their  whole 
resources  are  available  for  the  service  of  the  State ;  and  further, 
there  is  often  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  our  own  fleets  by 
taking  over^  in  case  of  need,  vessels  building  for  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

We  shall  probably  hear  less  of  these  objections  in  face  of  recent 
occurrences.  When  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East  was  so 
threatening,  it  was  no  small  addition  which  was  made  to  our 
naval  power  by  the  purchase  of  three  new  ironclads  practically 
available  for  service.  From  the  Brazilians  we  obtained  the 
powerful  turret  ship  '  Independencia/  from  the  Turks  the 
'  Superb,'  and  a  third  ironclad,  now  the  '  Belleisle,'  was 
acquired  from  owners  who  had  previously  bought  her  from 
the  Turks ;  while  a  fourth  ship,  sister  to  the  '  Belleisle,'  but  not 
80  far  advanced,  was  also  bought.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  thatjn^ 
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no  otbeir  country  could  such  a  speedy  and  important  addition  haye 
been  made  to  the  naval  force;  and  simply  for  the  reason  that 
England  is  the  great  factory  for  war-ships  and  their  armaments. 
Her  resources  in  this  respect  as  well  as  her  fleets  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  estimating  her  relative  power  and  position  among  the 
maritime  nations. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  INPANTRT  PORMATIONS, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRESENT 

PRUSSIAN  COMPANY  (Concluded.) 

By  Captain  H.  W.  L.  Himb,  R.A. 

**  La  forme  et  les  propri^t^  de  tonte  ordonnance  naisient  de  la  nature  et  det 
effets  des  agents  dentructenre.'* — Mooquancom^. 

Had  the  French  become  involved  in  an  ordinary  war,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  adopted 
the  formation  and  tactics  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  few,  if  any, 
modifications.  As  it  happened,  the  French  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  half  Europe  under  circumstances  that  were  well-nigh 
desperate.  They  were  "  without  Armies,  without  Generals  ;"  and 
what  troops  they  had  were  ^'unappointed,  undisciplined,  mutinous." 
^'  Lean,  disconsolate  over  these  three  grand  Armies  of  Rocham- 
beau,  of  LiLckner,  of  Lafayette,  watching  the  frontiers  there; 
three  flights  of  iong-knecked  cranes  in  moulting  time ;  wrecked, 
disobedient,  disorganized ;  who  never  saw  fire ;  the  old  generals 
and  officers  gone  across  the  Rhine/'^  In  the  course,  not,  of  weeks, 
but  of  days,  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  was  successively  commanded, 
first  by  an  ad  interim  commander  who  positively  refused  to  give 
any  orders  whatever,  and  who  could  be  induced  to  break  an  obsti- 
nate silence  by  neither  entreaties  nor  menaces ;  secondly,  by  an 
old  captain,  exchanged  from  some  dep6t,  whose  plan  of  campaign 
consisted  chiefly  in  ranging  his  battalions  from  right  to  left  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  number  of  each  battalion  ;  and  thirdly, 
by  a  driveller  whose  answer  to  every  question  was,  "  qu'il  fallait 
marcher  majestueusement  et  en  masse.''  He  himself  never 
marched.f  By  shooting,  hanging,  and  banishing,  these  incapables 
were  gradually  got  rid  of,  but  how  were  the  men  to  be  procured  ? 
There  was  one,  and  only  one  method  of  instantly  procuring  them 
in  sufficient  numbers,  and  that  method  was  adopted.  On  the 
20th  August,  1793,  Universal  Conscription  was  introduced  into 
France.  But  there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  discipline 
and  drill  the  raw  levies.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  abandon 
the  old  tactics.     For  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  old  tactics, 

*  Carlyle*8  '<  History  of  the  French  Revolutioa,"  II,  289,  313. 

t  **  Let  lostitatioot  Militaires  de  la  France,"  par  M.  le  Due  ifAumale,  p.  50. 
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as  I  hare  already  said,  were  the  fire  and  moTements  of  long,  rigid, 
Mgid  lines ;  and  the  movements  and  fire  of  long  lines  required 
the  highest  discipline  and  the  most  accurate  drill.  Incapable  of 
fighting  in  such  Unes,  what  order  and  formation  were  the  French 
to  adopt?  As  to  physique,  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the 
French  and  their  adversaries.  In  the  purely  military  qualities, 
such  as  drill,  discipline,  .Ac^^  the  French  were  very  far  inferior ; 
but  their  morale  was  probably  better  than  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  English,  and  in  intelligence  they  were  far  superior 
to  any  troops  in  Europe.  For  the  Universal  Conscription  had 
dragged  into  the  ranks  alike  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  average  intelligence,  therefore,  of  the  French 
army,  which  was  composed  of  all  ranks  of  society,  was  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  German  and  Euglish  voluntary  armies,  which 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  It  was 
dear  then  that  to  ensure  success  the  French  must  adopt  some 
tactical  system  which^  while  it  would  enable  them  to  derive  the 
fullest  advantage  from  their  intellectual  superiority,  would  screen 
as  far  an  possible  their  inferiority  in  drill  and  discipline.  How 
was  this  to  be  compassed  ? 

Although  improvements  in  fire-arms,  especially  in  their  ammu- 
nition, had  undoubtedly  taken  place  since  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
these  improvements  bad  not  been  of  such  a  striking  nature  as  to 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  ranks.  Three  ranks 
were  everywhere  retained,  and  consequently  no  reduction  worth 
speaking  of  took  place  in  the  size  of  the  largest  fraction  which  in 
its  most  extended  formation  can  be  commanded  by  one  mounted 
officer  under  fire.  Were  these  fractions  to  be  used,  either  as 
constituent  parts  of  some  larger  fraction,  or  independently,  in 
their  most  extended  formation,  the  line,  three  deep  P  Certainly 
not,  for  this  would  be  a  reproduction,  in  some  form  or  other,  of 
Frederick's  formations.  The  line  requires  considerable  discipline 
and  drill;  the  column  requires  less  of  either  than  any  known 
formation.  The  French  then  must  be  formed  in  some  column 
formation.  Should  the  columns  be  large  or  small  P  Small,  with- 
out doubt ;  for  large,  heavy  columns  would  suffer  considerably 
from  artillery  fire,  and  would  mar  and  check  the  natural  ^n  of 
the  French.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  revolutionary  troops 
must  fight  in  some  formation  in  which  the  use  of  small  columns 
was  a  cardinal  point,  f  But  how  to  utilise  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  French  P  The  columns,  however  small,  must  suffer  to  a 
certain  extent  from  the  enemy^s  artillery,  and  their  own  fire  was 
a  minimum.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  enemy  until  the  edge  c^  his  fire  had  been  taken  off. 
And  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  P  In  one  way  only : — by 
covering  the  advance  of  the  columns  by  a  large  body  of  skir- 
mishers. The  skirmishing  order  was  the  one  of  all  others  best 
adapted  to  utilise  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  French ;  it  was  Ic 
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admirablj  suited  to  their  national  impetuoeitj ;  and  it  was  the 
only  known  means  of  screening  the  advance  of  columns. 

It  was  now,  for  the  first  time  in  military  history^  that  light 
troops  took  their  place  as  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the 
line  of  battle.  It  is  true  that  Greeks  had  their  PsiHtes,  the 
Bomans  their  Yelites,  Charles  YUL  his  francs-archers,  and 
Louis  XL  his  lansquenets;  but  light  troops  had  always  been 
looked  upon  rather  as  an  obnoxious  excrescence  than  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  Infantry,  and  military  writers  were  nerer  tired  of 
heaping  ridicule  and  abuse  upon  them.  For  instance,  Brantdme 
speaks  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  of  the  Spanish  skirmishers 
at  the  battle  of  Payia,  1525, — one  of  the  first  occasions  on  which 
skirmishers  armed  with  fire-arms  played  an  important  part.  He 
complains  of  "  cette  confuse  et  nouyelle  forme  de  combat ;''  he 
calls  it  *'  une  vraye  confusion  et  d&ordre  ....  contre  tout  ordre 
de  guerre  et  ordonnance  de  bataille ;"  he  describes  the  Spaniards 
as  *'  disbandez,"  and  their  advance  as  *^  sans  ordre  aucune ;  ^* 
and  he  describes  the  French  Caralry  as  having  been  driven  back 
by  "  cette  nouvelle  mode  de  combattre,  non  jamais  ouye  et  fort 
esmerveillable,  cruelle  pourtant  et  miserable/'*  These  whimsical 
complaints  remind  one  of  Hotspur's  outburst  against  gunpowder : 
**  .  .  .it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was> 
That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  hath  destroyed 

So  cowardly "  t 

Frederick  the  Great  was  decidedly  opposed  to  light  troops  and  all 
their  works ;  %  Lloyd  says  they  are  merely  to  be  regarded  as  scouts 
''  which  seldom  or  never  take  part  in  the  action ;  §  and  Zach, 
Chief  of  the  Austrian  Staff,  issued  instructions  on  the  subject 
in  1796,  and  again  in  1800,  which  are  almost  ludicrous.||  But 
neither  abuse  nor  ridicule  could  suppress  a  mode  of  fighting  which 
was  a  legitimate  consequence  of  accomplished  facts.  The  American 
War  of  Liberation  had  shown  the  French  the  power  of  skirmishers, 
in  a  close  country,  against  troops  which  dung  with  mad  obstinacy 
to  rigid  lines,  and  in  the  hour  of  adversity  the  French  turned  the 
knowledge  they  had  thus  gained  to  good  account. 

As  the  word  ^'  Eegiment  '*  smacked  of  Boyalty,  it  was  abo1ishe<f 
in  the  French  service,  and  the  in£Euitry  were  formed  in  demi- 
brigades  of  three  battalions.  The  battalions  were  about  800 
strong,  in  nine  companies — the  largest  body  of  undrilled  troops 
that  could  be  conveniently  commanded  by  one  man.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  strength  of  these  battalions  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  1,000,  and  even  1,100,  men,  and  why?  In  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  '  selbststandigkeit '  of  the  battalion,  says 

•  <«CEaTre8  Ck>mplitet  du  Seigneur  de  Brantdme."    Paris,  1822,  I.,  225. 

t  Henry  IV.,  I.,  3.  %  •*  Secret  Instructions." 
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BostoWy  who  darkens  counsel  with  words  whenever  he  can  find  an 
opportunity : —  in  consequence  of  no  such  metaphysical  figment 
as  *  selhststandigkeit/  hut  of  improved  drill  and  discipline  which 
enabled  one  man  to  command  a  larger  fraction,  provided  it  did 
not  exceed  certain  limits. 

To  sum  up :  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  signal  improvement  in 
firearms,  and  the  consequent  retention  of  three  ranks,  no  change 
worth  speaking  of  took  place,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  in  the  size  of  the  French  battalion,  which  consisted  of  800 
men,  in  nine  companies  of  about  eighty-five  men  each.  The  Revo- 
lution led  directly,  however,  to  a  new  fighting  formation — skirmish- 
ing order,  which  eventually  produced  the  most  important  e£fects. 
That  these  effects  were  not  immediately  perceived  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  for  three  parts  of  a  century  after  their  establish- 
ment skirmishers  played  a  secondary  part  to  the  regular  troops 
behind  them.  The  column,  or  the  line,  was  the  reservoir  from 
which  the  skirmishers  proceeded,  and  by  which  they  were  ultimately 
absorbed ;  the  skirmishers  were  not  the  fighting  h(Aj,^pw  excellence ; 
they  merely  prepared  the  way  for  the  fighting  body — the  column, 
or  the  line  behind  them.  Being  considered,  and  being  in  fact,  of 
secondary  importance,  no  special  changes  were  made  in  their 
organisation.  It  is  true  that  they  were  separated  in  legions,  and 
brigades,  and  battalions,  and  companies  from  the  rest  of  the 
infantry,  but  the  only  differences  that  ever  existed  between  light 
infontry  battalions,  or  light  companies,  and  (what  they  thought 
fit  to  consider)  the  heavy  infantry,  were  the  name  and  some  bauble 
in  the  shape  of  a  plume  or  badge.  As  Napoleon  said,  **  There  is, 
and  can  be,  but  one  kind  of  infantry."  But  from  the  instant  that 
lateral  interval  was  introduced  between  the  men,  the  most  serious 
questions  arose,  in  poese^  if  not  in  esee,  as  to  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  troops  which  fight  in  skirmishing  order — pre-eminent 
among  these  questions  being  that  relating  to  the  size  of  the  largest 
fraction  which  can  be  commanded  by  one  officer  under  fire.  This 
question  will  be  considered  in  the  proper  place. 

Ere  many  years  passed  over.  Napoleon  appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  war,  and  his  splendid  triumphs  with  small  columns  and 
skirmishers  produced  the  usual  effect — men  attributed  his  victories 
to  the  formations  themselves,  instead  of  to  the  use  he  made  of  the 
formations,  and  small  columns  were,  before  many  years,  adopted 
by  all  the  great  Powers,  except  England. 

Of  all  the  nations  which  fell  foul  of  Napoleon,  none  suffered 
more  severely  than  Prussia.  The  defeat  of  Jena  was  so  over- 
whelming, the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  were  so  crushing;, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  re-organize  almost  all  the  departments 
of  the  State,  and,  foremost  among  them,  the  military  department. 
The  result  of  this  re-organization  was,  as  far  as  my  purpose  is 
concerned,  the  formation  of  the  infantry  in  battalions  pi  1,000 
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men  on  three  ranks,  the  battalion  being  divided  into  four  com- 
panies of  250  men  each,  officered  by  four  officers.     To  what  was 
due  this  increase  in  the  size  of  the  battalion  ?     To  its  increased 
^  selbststindigkeit/  answers   Bustow,*    who,  ronsed  as  usual  to 
the  highest  enthusiasm  by  the  length  and  sonnd  of  this  unfortu- 
nate word,  pours  forth  upon  his  unhappy  reader  a  torrent  of  empty 
words,  occupying  orer  two  pages,  in  oi^er  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  explanation.     To  my  mind,  the  historian  of  infantry  has 
confonnded  cause  and  e£Eect.     The  increased  '  selbststandigkeit ' 
was  due  to  the  increase  of  size,  and  not  vice  versd*    In  human 
a&irs,  phenomena  are  rarely  the  effects  of  simple,  single  causes, 
and  are  almost  always  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
causes.     Of  the  many  causes  which  led  to  the  increase  of  the 
Prussian  battalion,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  Prussian  com- 
pany, the  necessity  of  saving  money  was  undoubtedly  one.     Over- 
burdened by  the  exactions  of  Napoleon  and  the  natural  cost  of 
^r^  Prussia  was  compelled  to  accept  a  cheap  army  organization, 
and  companies  of  250  men,  officered  by  four  officers,  was  the  very 
cheapest  organization,  compatible    with    stability.     Secondly,  a 
company  of  250  men  forms  a  good  administrative  unit  in  Prussia^ 
although  it  certainly  would  not  do  so  in  England,  owing  to  the 
overwhelming  office-work  it  would  entail.     Thirdly,  after  every 
great  war  the  mania  of  imitation  takes  possession  of  the  vanquished 
and  the  lookers  on,  and  the  dress,  drill,  and  formations  of  the 
conquerors  are  copied  with  the  most  servile  accuracy.     Some  ten 
years  after  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  one  Pirch,  a  captain  in  the 
French  Service,  was  decorated  by  the  king  for  devising  a  new 
method  of  dressing  a  battalion  upon  its  colours.f    ^'  Quelques 
ann^s  avant  la  B^volution,^'  says  Duhesme,  ^'  on  avait  pouss^  la 
minutie  jusqu'&  avoir  dans  les  casernes  des  horloges  a  balancier 
et  des  ^belles  g^om^triques  gravies  sur  les  pav&  pour  attoindre 
le  plas  grand  point  de  perfection  dans  la  r^ularit^  et  la  cadence 
du  pas.'*t  Frederick's  men  wore  pigtails  and  powder : — the  English 
troops  were  so  scrupulously  barbered  that  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar 
was  tortured  into  mutiny  during  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.     In   1812»  when  the  new  organization  was  adopted  in 
Prussia,  the  Prussians  were  writhing  under  disastrous  reverses, 
inflicted  by  an  army  which  fought  in  small  columns,  preceded  by 
skirmishers;  and  they  would  have  been  more  than  mortal  had 
they  succeeded  in  resisting  the  temptations  of  the  devil  of  imita- 
tion— a  fiend  to  whom   the  French  have  completely  succumbed 
since  1870,  and  who  at  this  moment  is  at  the  ear  of  the  English. 
The  French  battalion  of  1812  was  not  radically  different  from  that 
of  the  Prussians.     There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  copied  in 
that  direction.     The  small  French  company  was  not  to  be  thought 

•  **  Getchiehte  der  Infanterie,"  II.,  340. 
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of ;  it  wafl  too  costly.  Bat  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  the 
Prussians  should  adopt  the  system  of  small  columns  and  skirmishers. 
The  brilliant  successes  of  the  English  in  Spain  had  already  proTod 
that  the  ranks  of  firm  infantry  might  safely  be  reduced  to  two. 
Why,  then,  not  use  the  third  rank  as  skirmishers  P  The  Prussian 
battalion,  1,000  men  on  three  ranks,  would  thus  be  reduced  to 
660  men  on  two  ranks ;  the  company  of  250  men,  to  160  men  on 
two  ranks.  Their  tactical  formation  might  then  consist  of  lines 
of  battalion-columns  of  660  men,  half  battalion-columns,  330  men, 
or  company-columns  of  160  men,  preceded  by  strong  bodies  of 
skirmishers,  equal  in  each  case  to  one-half  the  strength  of  the 
column.  By  this,  or  by  some  similar  line  of  reasoning,  the 
Prussians  adopted  the  system  of  1812 — a  system  which  criticism, 
overawed  |>y  the  victories  of  1870,  has  hardly  yet  dared  to  scan. 
Tet,  if  it  be  closely  and  dispassionately  examined,'  it  can  by  no 
means  receive  unqualified  praise.  The  Prussians  had  fiEuled  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  cumbrous  and  antiquated  regimental  system  ;* 
the  battalion  was  glaringly  under-officered,  and  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  two  and  three  ranks,  the  system  of  drill  was  needlessly 
and  excessively  complicated.  But  these  were  minor  evils,  when 
compared  to  the  company  of  250  men,  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  Syntagma  of  the  Greek  Phalanx.  More  than  a  century  and 
a^half  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  when 
this  anomalous  body  was  formed,  and  if  any  one  lesson  was  taught 
more  clearly  than  another  in  every  page  of  the  military  history  of 
that  long  period,  it  was  this,  that  as  firearms  improve,  the  battalion 
— and,  for  the  same  reason,  every  fraction  of  the  battalion— 'tends 
to  diminish  in  size.  Even  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  firearms  had  received  no  sensible  improvements  between  the 
Seven  Years'  War  and  the  French  Bevolution,  still  they  certainly 
had  not  deteriorated,  and  therefore  the  step  from  Frederick's  com- 
pany of  120,  and  division  of  150  men  to  the  company  of  260  men 
of  1812  was,  historically  and  tactically,  a  retrograde  step.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
company  of  1812,  it  was  a  gigantic  anachronism,  better  suited  to 
the  pike-columns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  than  to  the  battalions  of 
Frederick  William  UL  Such,  however,  was  the  system  which  the 
Prussians  thought  best  adapted  for  troops  armed  with  a  flint-and- 
steel  musket. 

How  happened  it  that  England  stood  out  single-handed  against 
the  column-formation^  and  reduced  the  depth  of  the  line  to  two 
ranks  ?  Chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  influence  of  two 
men.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Sir  John  Moore. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sweltering  in  the  plains  of  India  when 
ibe  first  news  reached  him  of  the  triumphs  of  the  French  columns 

*  MirreUoot  to  reUte,  Ctptain  Mty  adheres  to  the  Regiment  :—<' Die  Regi- 
menter  aind  die  em  bettimmtetteo  ftosgeprSgten  taktiichen  Emheiten.*'  "Taktiicbe  ,p 
R&ckblieke/'  19.  ^ 
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over  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  lines.  As  account  after  acoonnt 
arrived  of  the  French  victories,  he  exclaimed , "  I  know  we  can  beat 
them^  if  we  fight  them  in  line  /'*  and  fear  less  the  successes  of  the 
French  should  induce  us  to  adopt  the  column  formation  so  wrought 
upon  his  mind,  that  he  was  smitten  with  a  kind  of  home-sickness, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  was  sent  to  England.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  went  to  the  Peninsula,  and  his  unvarying  success  proved 
the  truth  of  his  forecast : — "  I  know  we  can  beat  them,  if  we  fight 
them  in  line."  The  lines  which  Welleslej  was  destined  to  lead 
against  the  French  in  Spain  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
three  rank  deep  but  for  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Line, 
two  deep,  is  mentioned,  probably  for  the  first  time,  in  Dundas' 
Drill  Book,  which  was  published  in  1788.  The  line  was  then 
three  deep,  and  it  is  directed  that  the  Light  Company  be  drawn 
up  by  subdivisions,  two  deep,  in  rear  of  the  flanks  of  the  line. 
Things  would  have  remained  in  this  state  heaven  knows  how 
long,  but  for  the  formation  of  the  Arm^  d'Angleterre  on  the 
heights  of  Boulogne  in  1804.  Among  the  measures  for  defence 
to  which  this  apparition  gave  rise,  one  of  the  most  important,  as 
it  afterwards  proved,  was  the  formation  of  a  Division  of  Exercise 
at  Shorncliffe  under  Sir  John  Moore,  consisting  of  the  4drd,  52nd, 
70th  and  95th  Eegiments,  and  some  Field  Artillery.  Here,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  military  history,  methodical  instruction  in 
skirmishing  was  given  to  the  troops.  The  system  was,  at  least  in 
form,  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  present  day,  the  troops  being 
drawn  up  in  three  bodies — skirmishers,  supports,  and  reserves; 
and  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  is  best  measured  by  the 
brilliant  services  of  the  Light  Division  in  the  Peninsula.  But  Sir 
John  Moore  did  not  content  himself  with  mere  lessons  in  skir- 
mishing. Convinced  that  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  the  fire  of 
the  musket  then  in  use  were  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  suppress- 
ing the  third  rank,  he  formed  the  division  in  two  ranks. 

After  this  brief  statement  of  facts,  which  can  be  easily  verified, 
the  reader  will  be  startled  to  learn  from  Bustowf  that  our  know- 
ledge of  skirmishing  was  due  to  foreign  troops  whom  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  compelled  to  organize  in  the  Peninsula,  in  order 
to  supply  himself  with  a  special  light  infantry !  I  should  be  tbe 
last  to  rob  tbe  German  Legion  of  one  leaf  from  the  laurels  they  so 
honourably  won,  but  the  value  of  their  loyal  and  splendid  services 
is  not  to  be  enhanced  by  perverting  history,  and  assigning  to  them 
the  dearly-earned  honours  of  the  noble  Light  Division. 

To  Sir  John  Moore,  then,  is  due  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
skirmishing  in  the  English  Army,  and  the  suppression  of  the  third 
rank.  The  forn\ation  on  two  ranks  did  not  lead  to  any  very  striking 
change  in  the  size  of  the  battalion,  which  consisted  of  about  1000 
men,  in  ten  companies  of  about  100  men  each.     This  was  owing 

•  **  Cbtracteristics  of  tbe  Duke  of  Welliagton/'  by  Earl  de  Grey, 
t  IIm  333. 
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to  the  hct  that  the  men  of  the  third  rank  were  used  to  extend  the 
line,  which,  even  with  this  addition,  could  be  easily  commanded 
by  one  man. 

At  abont  5  p.m.  on  the  18th  August,  1870,  a  large  body  of 
infantry,  unsurpassed  in  all  Europe  in  physique  and  unrivalled  in 
drill,  might  have  been  seen  advancing  to  the  attack  of  a  position 
of  immense  natural  strength — the  village  of  St.  Privat,  near  Metz. 
The  troops  were  the  infantry  of  the  Prussian  Quard,  and  they  were 
formed  in  a  line  of  small  columns,  preceded  by  skirmishers.  Had 
Liickner,  or  Bochambeau,  or  Lafayette  risen  from  the  dead,  he 
might  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  their  flints.  But 
they  had  no  flints,  nor  had  they  percussion  caps ;  they  had  not 
even  ramrods :  they  were  armed,  as  were  the  troops  they  were 
attacking — with  breech-loading  rifles.  The  result  of  the  attack  is 
too  well  known  to  be  described.  In  ten  minutes  6,000  of  the 
gallant  men  were  lying  in  the  dust,  killed  or  wounded.  In 
one  of  his  posthumous  papers,  published  in  the  '^  Oesterreichische 
Militarische  Zeitschrift,''  the  Archduke  Charles  says : — "  When 
the  French  Bevolution  broke  out,  the  want  of  progressive  instruc- 
tion had  influenced  every  branch  of  the  art  of  war ;  hence  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  troops,  which  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
opposed  to  the  armies  of  France,  were  disposed,  armed,  and  drilled 
after  the  models  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War.''  As  a  fact,  the  splendid 
Prussian  Ouardsmen  who  attacked  St.  Privat  on  the  18th  August, 
1870,  were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  French  Bevolution  !  We 
may  be  reminded  that  the  Prussians  had  to  discover  for  us  experi^ 
mentally  the  best  formations  for  the  attack  of  troops  armed  with 
breech-loaders.*  I  do  not  grudge  the  Prussians  their  glory,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  underrate  their  difficulties ;  but  I  must  protest  against 
their  experiments  being  held  up  to  us  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
It  may  be  urged,  too,  that  the  Prussians  never  afterwards  repeated 
the  same  mistake,  and  that  their  almost  unwavering  success 
throughout  the  war  proves  how  admirably  their  company  is 
adapted  for  any  species  of  fighting.  It  proves  nothing  of  the  sort. 
So  great  was  the  disparity  between  the  two  nations  in  other 
respects,  that,  in  all  human  probability,  the  Prussians  would  have 
conquered  the  French  in  1870  with  even  a  worse  system  than  their 
present  company  system.  The  Germans  beat  the  French,  not 
in  eoiMequence  uf  their  company  system,  but  m  spite  of  it  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  perfectly  certain — if  the  nature  of  the  arm  has 
any  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  formation,  one  and  the  same 
company  cannot  have  been  the  most  suitable  formation  for  the  flint 
musket  of  1812  and  the  breech-loading  rifle  of  1870. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  the  breech-load- 
ing rifle  was  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  war  since 
the  invention  of  firearms.  So  great  was  its  range,  so  startling  its 
rapidity,  so  terrific  its  precision,  that  it  revolutionised  everything. 
•  "  Wellington  Prize  Emy/'  p.  142.  ^'^ 
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The  skirmishers  were  no  longer  a  secondary  force  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fighting  line ;  they  at  once  became  the  fighting 
line,  and  the  troops  behind  them  became  merely  the  feeders  of  the 
'  skirmishers.  Bat  the  changes  to  which  we  must  here  confine  oar 
attention  are — ^first,  the  necessary  abolition  of  the  second  rank ; 
secondly,  the  permanent  introduction  of  interval  between  the  men ; 
thirdly,  the  increase  of  loss  in  a  given  time,  owing  to  the  precision 
of  the  rifle  ;  and  fourthly,  the  increase  of  noise,  owing  to  the  rapid 
fire  of  the  breech-loader. 

The  reduction  of  the  second  rank,  and  the  permanent  introdac- 
tion  of  interval  between  the  men,  obviously  tended  to  diminish  the 
size  of  the  greatest  fraction  which  can  be  commanded  by  one  man 
under  fire.  The  precision  of  the  rifle  produced  the  same  tendency. 
For  as  no  mounted  officer  can  venture  to  show  himself  among  the 
skirmishers,  the  largest  fraction  that  can  be  commanded  by  one 
man  must  be  commanded  by  a  man  on  foot,  and  a  man  on  foot 
cannot  command  as  many  men  as  a  man  on  horseback.  Further- 
more, owing  to  the  deafening  noise  produced  by  the  rapid  fire  of 
the  breech-loader,  a  dismounted  officer's  voice  can  only  be  heard 
by  the  few  men  immediately  round  him,  except  when  a  lull  in  the 
firing  occurs.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  combined  influence  of 
these  four  changes  must  necessarily  diminish  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  size  of  the  fraction,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  how  for  their 
influence  extends.  Even  were  one  to  write  a  book  upon  it,  it  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  settle  the  question  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner  theoretically ;  practically  the  difficulties  are  by 
no  means  insurmountable.  Let  us  adopt,  with  Scherf,  one  yard 
as  the  normal  space  occupied  by  each  skirmisher,  and  let  us  grant 
that  a  man  on  foot  can  manage  to  command  men  along  a  front  of 
about  fifty  yards.  If,  then,  half  the  company  be  with  the  skir- 
mishers and  half  with  the  supports,  we  find  the  company  to  consist 
of  about  100  men,  or  about  the  same  number  of  men  which  forms 
our  present  companies.  There  can  be  no  possible  difficulty  in 
organising  such  a  company  in  the  admirable  manner  suggest^  by 
Captain  Maurice,  EA.,  in  his  Wellington  Prize  Essay.  Let  there 
be  one  corporal  to  six  men  ;  one  sergeant  to  two  corporals,  and  let 
each  corporal  be  responsible,  as  far  as  possible,  fur  "  certain  six 
definite  men,  and  each  sergeant  always  for  the  same  twelve."* 
Then  allowing  four  sergeants  to  one  subaltern,  and  two  subalterns 
to  each  company,  the  company  would  consist  of  one  captain,  two 
subalterns,  eight  sergeants,  sixteen  corporals,  and  ninety-six  nit- n. 

It  may  be  said :  Surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  all  this 
length  in  order  to  draw  this  very  common-place  conclusion.  Com- 
mon-place as  the  conclusion  may  at  first  sight  seem,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  of  very  high  importance ;  for  it  proves,  if  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  it  is  founded  be  correct,  that  the  size  of  our  present 
English  company  coincides  very  much  more  nearly  with  the 
•  "WcUington  Priie  BsMy,  ^zedbyGoOglc 
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Teqiiiremei>t8  of  modem  tactics  than  the  celebrated  PrussiaD  com- 
pany. At  present  its  importance  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a 
lai^e  military  party,  including  the  Wellington  Prize  Essayist,  are 
calling  for  the  introduction  of*the  Prussian  company.  I  cordially 
agree  with  Captain  Maurice  when  he  says :  '^  The  increasing  extent 
of  ground  occupied  by  a  giyen  number  of  men  tends  to  make  the 
company  a  more  convenient  body  than  the  battalion  for  direct 
command.''  *  Indeed  I  should  go  further,  and  say  that  experience 
proves  the  battalion  cannot  be  commanded  direcUy  under  fire. 
But  I  foil  to  follow  Captain  Maurice  when  he  proposes  to  intro- 
duce companies  of  200  to  250  men,  with  one  captain  and  four 
Bubaltems,  as  being  "  probably  as  large  as  could  conveniently  be 
under  the  direct  personal  superintendence  of  one  officer*'  f  Captain 
Maurice's  company,  be  it  remembered,  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
each  under  a  subaltern ;  and,  in  fighting  array,  one  section  would 
famish  the  skirmishers,  two  sections  the  supports,  and  the  fourth 
the  reserve.  How  one  captain  on  foot  is  to  exert  a  '^  direct  personal 
superintendence  "  over  four  large  sections  in  such  a  formation  is 
more  than  I  can  conceive.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  for 
one  moment  possible,  and  I  feel  sure  I  have  stretched  the  sphere 
of  direct  command  to  its  very  utmost  limits  when  I  suggest  a 
company  of  ninety-six  men,  one-half  of  which  might  be  with  the 
skirmishers,  and  the  other  with  the  supports. 

It  may  be  further  said,  as  Prince  Frederick  Charles  has  said  in 
his  ^  Militarische  Benkschrift " — '^  The  question  of  the  size  of  the 
company  is  a  question  of  trowsers,  the  looseness  or  tightness  of 
which  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  leg  they  are  intended  for. 
In  the  same  way,  the  size  of  the  company  depends  upon  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  officers  and  men  composing  it."  No  doubt 
the  value  of  the  officers  and  men  has  a  certain  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  company,  but  it  is  one  of  secondary  impor- 
tance and  of  a  negative  character.  An  officer  capable  of  command- 
ing 100  Englishmen  in  skirmishing  order,  would  not  be  able  to 
command  an  equal  body  of  Circassians  in  the  same  order,  because 
of  their  inferior  morctle.  In  other  words,  the  less  the  discipline, 
the  smaller  the  company.  But  no  amount  of  discipline  would 
enable  an  officer  to  command  directly  a  much  larger  body  than 
100  men,  simply  because,  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  case, 
he  would  be  unable  to  communicate  his  orders  to  them. 

We  have  been  warned,  too,  by  officers  who  have  looked  at  the 
question  from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  the  relations  existing 
between  the  officers  and  men  form  an  important  element  in  deciding 
upon  the  size  of  the  company.^     Whatever  influence  these  rela- 

*  "Wellingtoii  Priie  Eswy,"  p.  56. 

t  '*  Wellington  Prize  Essaj/'  p.  61.    The  italics  are  mine. 

X  "  Wenn  fremdeo  Armeeo  nnier  Compagniekolonnen-Gefecht  copireo  woUen, 
80  mogeo  tie  tich  zunjtohit  fragen,  wie  es  mit  dieten  Grandlagen,  Oflkier  and 
Manntcbaft  bei  ihnea  sich  verbldt.  Sie  nehmen  aonat  die  Nachtheile  ohne  die 
Vortbeile  auf."  If  av^Taktisohe  RiickbUcbe,  16. 

*«  No  adaptation  from  other  armiei  of  tactics  which  may  hafe  been  eminently 
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tions  exert  are  entirelj  in  mj  favour.  The  most  rabid  partisan  of 
large  companies  would  hardly  advocate  a  larger  company  than  250 
men.  If,  therefore,  250  men  is  found  to  be  the  '^  best  possible  ** 
strength  for  a  German  company,  th^  '^  best  possible  *'  strength  of 
an  English  company  must  necessarily  be  considerably  smaller,  as 
the  relations  between  the  officers  and  men  are  totally  different 
from  those  which  exist  between  the  officers  and  men  in  the  Qerman 
Army. 

Finally,  I  may  be  told  that  the  (German  sug  of  eighty«three 
men  corresponds  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  a  company  of  90 
or  100  men.  As  far  as  the  mere  figures  go,  it  certainly  does ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  bodies.  As 
the  zug  possesses  but  one  officer,  a  subaltern,  it  is,  practically 
speaking,  indivisible,  and  when  in  the  skirmishing  line,  with  one 
yard  per  man,  would  occupy  eighty-three  yards — a  much  longer 
line  than  any  officer  on  foot  can  supervise  single-handed.  To  work 
such  a  zug  of  English  soldiers  in  the  skirmishing  line,  at  least 
two  officers,  a  captain,  and  a  subaltern  would  be  required ;  and 
such  a  change  in  the  officers  would  increase  the  officers  in  a  com- 
pany of  three  suge  to  four  captains  and  three  subalterns.  The 
company  of  250  men  would  then  be  openly  what  it  is  now  covertly, 
a  small  battalion. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  prove  that,  whatever  be  the 
defects  of  our  organization  in  other  respects,  the  size  of  our  com- 
pany is  far  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  breech-load- 
ing rifle  than  the  much-vaunted  company  of  the  Pms{>ians.  Like 
everything  human,  our  company  falls  very  far  short  of  perfection, 
and  is  capable  of  many  and  great  improvements.  It  is  to  be 
improved,  however,  not  by  enlarging  its  size,  in  open  contradiction 
to  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  principles  of  tactics,  but  by- 
increasing  the  independence  and  improving  the  position  of  its 
captain,  until  he  becomes  in  reality,  and  not  in  name  only,  the 
caput,  or  head,  of  his  men. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SHIPS  AND  NAVIGATION  OP  THE 
MODERNS. 

Bt  C.  B.  Low,  LN.,  P.RG.S. 

CHAPTER   I. 

As  the  ancient  Greeks  owed  their  liberties  and  very  existence  as 
an  independent  State,  to  their  Naval  superiority  over  the  Persians, 
and  the  Romans  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  ancient  world 
almost  as  much  by  their  fleets  as  their  armies,  so  we  Britons— 

iuccessful  with  them  will  proTe  satisfactory,  unless  the  difference  of  temperament 
be  Uken  into  consideration."— About  Tactics.  By  Captain  Luymann,  49th 
Pomeranian  Regiment,  translated  by  CapUin  Jones,  20th  Regiment.      ^ 
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who  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  position  formerly  held  by  those 
mighty  nations  of  antiquity,  and  to  which^  as  regards  our  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  great  colonizers  of  modern  times,  we  are  certainly 
entitled — owe  our  proud  position  as  a  great  power  alike  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  our  preponderance  at  sea.  When, 
500  B.C.,  the  Delphic  Oracle  was  consulted,  it  advised  the  Athenians 
to  defend  themselves  with  wooden  walls,  which  Themistocles,  with 
characteristic  acumen,  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  were  to  trust 
to  their  ships ;  so  it  is  that  as  long  as  we  command  the  sea,  and 
continue  to  breed  an  unrivalled  race  of  seamen,  this  England  of  ours 
can  never  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  position  in  the  councils  of 
Europe. 

Britain  has  assumed  the  proud  pre-eminence  in  navigation  once 
held  by  tbe  great  maritime  nations  of  antiquity.  First  the  Phoeni- 
cians brought  the  commerce  of  the  East  for  the  use  of  the  Western 
world,  and  their  ships  found  their  way  as  far  to  the  eastward  as 
Sumatra,  the  Ophir  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  westward  as  the  shores 
of  Cornwall.  Their  capital,  Tyre,  became  for  centuries  the  emporium 
for  all  nations,  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  supplying  the  timoer  for 
building  the  ships,  which  were  manned  by  the  seamen  of  the  Levant. 
Then  the  great  Phoenician  colony,  Carthage,  first  rivalled  and  then 
excelled  the  opulence  and  greatness  of  the  motherHX)untry,  and  her 
merchant  princes  sent  their  fleet  along  the  western  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Europe.  The  Greeks  excelled  in  the  arts  of  seamanship 
and  navigation  as  in  all  else,  though  superiority  in  war  chiefly 
engrossed  their  attention,  and  they  restricted  themselves  to  the 
navigation  of  the  seas  adjacent  to  Greece.  Their  chief  rivals  for 
maritime  supremacy  were  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrosans.  On 
the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great,  its  pre-eminence  in 
commerce  was  transferred  to  Alexandria,  which  became  the  emporium 
of  trade.  When  Antony  staked  and  lost  an  empire  at  Actium,  the 
Trafalgar  of  ancient  history,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Augustus,  the  commerce  of  Alexandria 
80  greatly  increased  that  it  became  the  magazine  of  Rome,  and  its 
merchant  princes  were  not  inferior  in  wealth  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  mistress  of  the  world.  At  length  Alexandria,  like  its  prede- 
cessors. Tyre  and  Carthage,  fell  from  its  high  estate,  though  its 
abasement  was  neither  so  overwhelming  nor  final.  The  Saracens, 
in  spite  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  spread  over  Northern  Africa, 
and  ousted  the  merchants  of  Alexandria,  which  remained  in  a  state 
of  decadence  until  the  channels  assumed  by  modern  trade,  our  con- 
quest of  India,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Overland  route  restored 
to  it  much  of  its  ancient  prosperity.  The  overthrow  of  Rome  by 
barbarian  races  adversely  affected  the  interests  of  maritime  commerce, 
and  retarded  the  advancement  of  navigation,  which,  during  the  dark 
ages,  was  cultivated  by  the  Norsemen,  Britons,  and  Italian  Republics 
of  Genoa  and  Venice.  We  will  now  trace  the  steps  by  which  these 
races  kept  alive  the  nautical  spirit  that  had  found  its  chief  exponents 
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in  the  great  nations  of  antiqaitj,  aud  induced  that  desire  for  mari- 
time exploration  which  inspired  a  Columbus  to  discover  a  New 
World,  and  a  Da  Gama  to  round  the  Cape  of  Storms. 

The  Brilish  ships  which  vainly  strove  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Julius  Cosar  were  made,  says  a  writer,  with  bottoms  flatter  than 
the  Mediterranean  vessels,  in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a 
tidal  harbour  and  a  shoal  coast ;  and  they  were  elevated  both  at  the 
prow  and  at  the  poop,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  resist  a 
stormy  sea.  They  were  constructed  wholly  of  oak;  the  anchors 
were  secured  by  iron  chains,  instead  of  the  cable  which  had  been 
previously  used ;  and  the  sails  were  made  of  skins  and  thin  leather, 
probably  from  an  opinion  that  a  weaker  material  would  not  stand 
the  force  of  the  wind.  The  elevated  poops  of  the  British  vessels 
gave  them  an  advantage  over  the  Roman  galleys,  by  furnishing  a 
hiKber  standing-place,  from  which  missiles  could  be  directed  at  the 
Soman  galleys,  while  their  oak  timbers  afforded  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  collision  of  the  beaks  of  the  galleys  against  their  sides. 
The  only  way,  it  is  said,  in  which  Cnsar  was  enabled  to  capture 
these  vessels  was  by  causing  his  soldiers  to  fit  sharp  bill-hooks  hi 
the  end  of  long  poles,  by  which  they  severed  the  halliards  and  other 
tackle  ol  the  sails,  thus  placing  the  ships  at  their  mercy.  And  here 
we  may  note  that  the  dexterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  war-ships  must  have  been  acknowledged,  as  we  find 
that  on  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Britain  is  represented 
with  the  prow  of  a  vessel  at  her  feet,  implying  her  national  symbol, 
like  the  lion  of  Africa  and  the  crocodile  of  Egypt. 

The  vessels  employed  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  crossing  the 
English  jBiU^i  Irish  Channels,  for  commercial  purposes,  were  called 
coracles,  and  were  constructed  of  wicker-work,  and  covered  with 
skins,  much  resembling  in  form  those  in  use  at  the  present  day  on 
the  Severn  and  some  oi  the  rivers  in  Wales,  which  are  so  light  that, 
when  the  fisherman  lands,  he  takes  his  boat  out  of  the  water  and 
carries  it  home  on  his  back.  Dr.  Southey  says :  "  Several  canoes 
have  been  dug  up  in  Lincolnshire,  all  of  oak,  and  remarkable  for 
the  free  grain  of  the  timber,  so  that  the  millwrights  and  carpenters 
who  examined  it  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  of  foreign 
grow  th,  and  the  produce  of  a  warmer  country.  But  that  the  canoes 
could  no  have  been  brought  there  from  any  warmer  country  seems 
certain ;  and  if  any  inference  cau  be  drawn  from  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  as  indicating  its  growth  in  a  warmer  climate,  it  would  seem 
to  be  that  these  canoes  were  made  when  the  climate  of  the  island 
was  warm  enough  for  elephants,  hyenas,  tigers,  hippopotami,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Southern  countries,  whose  remains  have  been 
brought  to  light  here."  In  like  manner,  we  are  told,  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  England  had  ships  made  with  a  wooden  keel,  the  sides 
being  of  wicker,  with  an  exterior  of  hides.  The  batswan,  or  boats- 
wain, had  a  wand  in  his  hand  to  direot  the  motion  of  the  rowers. 
During  the  sanguinary  conflicts  in  which  the  Britons  were  engaged. 
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first  with  the  Boman9,  then  with  the  Ficts  and  Scots,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great 
change  was  made  in  the  form  or  management  of  their  war-galleys. 
When  Alfred  the  Great  had  routed  some  of  the  Danish  invaderii, 
they  revenged  their  defeats  on  land  by  harassing  the  coast  of  Wessex 
by  sea,  in  vessels  called  eescs.  The  boats  of  the  Danes  ordinarily  in 
use  were  broad-bottomed,  but,  unlike  those  belonging  to  the  early 
Britons,  their  keels  were  made  of  light  timber,  and  the  sides  and 
upper  works  were  of  wicker,  covered  with  strong  hides.  The  asses 
were  superior  to  these,  and  indeed  to  Alfred's  ships,  for  he  ordered 
the  latter  to  be  made  twice  as  long  as  the  former,  in  order  to  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  them,  and  some  of  his  galleys  rowed 
thirty  pairs  of  oars,  as  did  likewise  the  largest  of  the  sbscs.  For  a 
long  period  the  fierce  and  ruthless  Danes  harassed  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  inhabited  by 
these  Danes,  were  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  petty  territories, 
each  of  which  bad  its  chief  or  sovereign.  When  a  son  of  any  one 
of  these  sea-kings  succeeded  his  father,  his  brothers  had  each  a 
vessel  given  to  them,  in  which  they  were  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and 
under  the  poetical  name  of  vikings,  which  may  be  freely  translated 
into  ''  pirates,"  they  became  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
So  hardy  and  ferocious  were  they,  that  it  was  a  proud  boast  of  theirs 
that  they  never  slept  under  a  roof,  and  never  ate  by  a  fireside. 
Their  vessels  used  to  scour  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  and 
bring  devastation  to  all  around.  The  piratical  adventurers  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Europe,  called  Northmen  and  Normans,  doubtless 
advanced  the  maritime  art  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  in  time*  lent  their  assistance  as  mercenaries  to  the  different 
governments  who  sought  their  aid,  or  subsidi9ed  them  in  order  to 
escape  their  exactions.  Offa,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  got  together 
a  very  fair  fleet,  and  made  himself  so  formidable  that  Charlemagne, 
King  of  France,  who  had  been  hostilely  disposed  towards  him,  sought 
his  friendship  and  alliance.  His  successors  neglected  this  fleet,  and 
thus  suffered  the  sea  coast  to  be  harassed  and  plundered  by  the 
Danes ;  and  the  facility  with  which  the  latter  landed  and  laid  waste 
the  country,  shows  that  the  English,  up  to  the  time  of  Alfred,  in  the 
ninth  century,  were  very  neglectful  of  maritime  affairs,  which  was 
probably  due  to  the  Heptarchy  and  the  consequent  internal  dissen- 
sions which  distracted  the  country.  King  Alfred,  seeing  that  the 
most  effectual  method  of  repressing  the  inroads  of  the  Danes  was  to 
meet  them  on  the  seas,  invited  ship-builders  from  other  countries, 
and  made  ships  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  Danes.  He 
also  enlisted  the  services  of  foreign  seamen,  whereby  the  ships  were 
more  efficiently  manned^  and  made  strenuous  exertions  to  encourage 
the  love  of  the  sea  among  his  own  countrvmen.    The  fruits  of  his 

Satriotic  efforts  were  soon  apparent,  and,  m  the  year  885,  Alfred's 
lavy  attacked  and  destroved,  off  the  Eissex  coast,  a  large  Danish 
fleet.    Before  his  death,  Alfred  had  created  a  fleet  of  120  ships,  and 
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we  are  alto  told  that  he  greatly  encoaraged  eommeroe  as  a  method 
of  increasing  the  maritime  proficiency  of  his  subjects.  It  it  noted 
as  a  proof  of  his  attention  to  nautical  affairs  that,  under  his  anspicet, 
one  Ochter  undertook  a  voyage  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  made  a 
survey  of  the  coasts  of  Lapland  and  Norway.  According  to  the 
Saxon  chronicles  quoted  by  Harris,  the  learned  writer  on  the  deal- 
ings of  the  European  States  with  the  East  Indies,  this  great  monarch, 
in  the  year  883,  dispatched  one  of  his  ecclesiastics,  named  Sighelmos, 
*'  to  carry  his  alms  to  the  poor  distressed  Christians  of  Saint  Thomas* 
and  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  the  Indies/'  supposed  to  be  near  Madras. 
"  The  fact,"  adds  Harris,  "  is  indeed  pretty  extraordinary,  and  if  we 
had  not  as  clear  and  distinct  evidence  to  support  it  as  any  point  in 
our  ancient  history,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it ;  but  an  the 
Saxon  annals  set  down  this  as  a  passage,  and  as  this  Sigbelmus  did 
not  only  perform  that  voyage  according  to  the  instructions  of  his 
royal  master,  but  afterwards  returned  home,  and  became  Bishop  of 
Shireburn,  or  Sherbum,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  left  in  the  treasury  of 
his  church,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  hath  recorded,  both  spices 
and  jewels  which  he  brought  back  with  him  out  of  that  country,  I 
see  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  or  question  the  fact.''  During  the 
dark  ages,  however,  no  attempts  were  made  by  the  European  nations 
t3  extend  geographical  knowied|2^e,  which  remained  almost  as  limited 
as  in  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The  Arabian  geographers 
alone  gradually  began  to  acquire  information  concerning  A^a  and 
Africa,  but  their  discoveries  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  until,  some 
centuries  later,  a  translation  of  a  work  by  two  Mohammedan  travel- 
lers was  given  to  the  world  by  a  French  eavant 

Much  encouragement  was  given  to  mercantile  pursuits  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  by  Athelstan,  that  every  merchant  who  set  forth 
three  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  his  own  account,  should  he 
raised  to  the  honour,  and  enjoy  the  privileges,  of  a  gentleman.  This 
law  seems  to  imply  that  a  considerable  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  construction  and  management  of  English  vessels,  and 
also  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
this  country.  The  Navy  attained  still  greater  proportions  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  surnamed  the  "  Unready,"  who  issued  an  edict 
that  whoever  possessed  a  certain  number  of  hides  of  land,  a  hide 
being  supposed  to  be  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could  turn  up  with 
one  plough  in  a  year,  should  be  charged  with  the  building  of  one 
ship  or  galley,  and  owners  of  a  portion  of  a  hide,  a  proportionate 
part.     Soon  after  this,  Ethelred  attacked  the  Danes,  who  were  at 

•  An  old  traveller,  J.  A.  de  Mandelsloe,  says  tbtt  when  the  Portognese  first  took 
possession  of  Cochin  tnd  Cannanore,  the  christian  inhtbitants  of  this  coast  implored 
their  protection.  They  affirmed  that  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelye  apoatles, 
bnilt  a  chapel  here  and  was  murdered  whilst  at  his  defotions.  Mappens  says,  by 
the  special  command  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  the  bones  of  this  saint  were  trans- 
ferred to  Goa  where  a  fine  church  was  erected  to  his  memory.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rofinus  affirms  that  St.  Thomas  suffered  martyrdom  at  Bdeau  in  Mesopotamia,  to 
which  pUgrimages  used  to  be  made.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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anchor  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  with  a  powerfai  fleet,  one  of  the 
admirals  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  bishop,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  treachery  of  Earl  Alfric,  who  deserted  to  the  enemy,  the  Danes 
feared  an  enconnter,  and  escaped  during  t)ie  night.  However,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  second  British  fleet,  described  by  an  annalist 
as  belonging,  to  London,  which  entirely  dispersed  them,  killing 
many  thoasands  of  them,  and  capturing  the  flag-ship  of  the  traitor 
Alfric,  althoagh  the  earl  himself  escaped.  In  the  year  959,  King 
Edgar,  it  is  said,  equipped  a  fleet  of  8,000  vessels  in  order  to  defend 
the  kingdom  against  the  Danes.  By  dividing  and  stationing  this 
fleet  in  different  parts,  he  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  but,  owing  to  the 
gradual  neglect  of  these  precautionary  measures,  the  Danes,  with 
their  king,  Sweyn,  in  the  year  10O9,  were  able  to  land  on  the 
English  coast,  to  drive  Ethdred  from  his  throne,  and  to  place  their 
own  monarch  thereon.  The  son  and  successor  of  the  Danish 
monarch  was  Canute,  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  he  gave  his 
sycophantic  courtiers  a  lesson  in  humility  by  affecting  to  command 
the  waves  of  the  sea  to  obey  his  pleasure.  About  this  time,  the 
Danes  enlarged  their  open  barks  of  twelve  oars  into  regular  vessels 
of  considerable  size  and  strength,  many  of  them  being  capable  of 
holding  100  men,  and  some  even  more.  We  are  informed  that  the 
ships  of  Canute  were  beautifully  covered  over  with  gold  and  silver. 
It  appears  that  they  had  each  but  one  mast,  which  was  ornamented 
with  a  gilt  metal  vane  under  the  figure  of  some  bird,  to  denote  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  At  the  stern  were  various  6gures,  plated 
with  gold  and  silver,  such  as  of  a  man,  a  lion,  a  dragon,  a  fish,  &c. 
The  ancient  English  chronicles  afford  but  slender  information  of 
the  progress  of  naval  architecture  and  of  navigation  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  and,  though  it  is  probable  that  but  little  change 
was  made  from  reign  to  reien,  an  incident  in  the  reign  of  Hardi- 
canute  shows  that  the  art  of  ship-building  had  been  making  some 
progress.  Earl  Godwin,  having  murdered  Prince  Alfred,  son  of 
King  Ethelred,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  Hardicanute,  the 
half-brother  of  the  prince,  presented  to  him  a  galley  sumptuously 
gilt,  and  rowed  by  eighty  men,  each  of  whom  wore  on  his  arm  a 
golden  bracelet,  weighing  sixteen  ounces. 

Shortly  before  the  Normans  invaded  Britain,  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be  powerful  rivals,  in  maritime  affairs,  to  the  Southern 
nations.  This  was  brought  about  in  a  way  very  similar  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Saxon  rule  in  Britain,  some  centuries  before. 
"  The  Normans,*'  says  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, ''  grew  better  shipwrights 
than  either  the  Danes  or  Saxons,  and  made  the  last  conquest  of 
this  land — a  land  which  can  never  be  conquered  whilst  the  kings 
thereof  keep  the  dominions  of  the  seas."  The  Sicilians,  being 
harassed  by  pirates,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Normans,  who, 
originally  coming  from  Norway,  conquered  the  north-west  portion 
of  France,  which  they  called  after  them,  and,  being  a  robust,  hardy, 
and  courageous  race,  achieved  great  success  in  their  predatory  excur- 
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sions.  The  Normans^  after  assisting  the  more  effeminate  Sicilians^ 
afterward  settled  amongst  them,  and,  conforming  to  the  habits  of 
the  people,  altimatelj  gained  great  ascendancy.  They  conquered  a 
considerable  part  of  Iialy,  and  then  directed  their  arms  against  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Thirteen  hundred  Norman  knights  and  13,000 
soldiers,  under  Robert  Quiscard,  were  transported  across  the  Adriatic, 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  but  the  attempt  was  ultimately  unsuccessful. 
The  Norman  invasion  of  England  was  effected  with  60,000  men, 
embarked  in  8,000  vessels,  which  allowed,  on  an  average,  but  twenty 
men  to  each  vessel,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  tiie  latter  must  have 
been  very  small,  as  the  vessels  were  only  used  as  transports,  to  con- 
vey the  army  across  the  channel,  and  not  as  war-ships.  The  fleet 
which  Harold  opposed  to  the  Norman  progress  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  superior  class  of  vessels,  but,  as  William^s  plan  was  to 
carry  on  the  contest  by  land,  Harold's  fleet  was  foiled  of  preventing 
the  success  of  the  invasion  by  a  naval  engagement.  There  are 
accounts  extant,  due  to  the  researches  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Copenhagen,  of  the  discovery  of  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  the 
Hebrides,  the  'Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland,  by  the  Norse  navigators  ; 
and  the  voyages  that  led  to  these  great  results  were  undertakeo 
partly  with  a  mercantile  view  and  partly  under  the  romantic,  but  in 
those  days  wide-extended,  notion  of  reaching  the  regions  of  the  dead 
and  the  abodes  of  bliss,  which  for  countless  ages  were  sup|K>sed  to 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun — ^a  belief  which  is  still  held 
by  the  Bed  Indians  of  North  America.  The  Faroe  Islands  were 
discovered  in  the  ninth  century,  and,  in  the  year  861,  a  Norwegian 
freebooter,  who  was  proceeding  thither,  was  driven  by  an  easterly 
gale  io  the  westward,  and  sighted  an  island,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Snow-land.  Three  years  after  his  return,  a  Swede,  by  name 
Oardar  Snaffarson,  wintered  on  this  island,  and  gave  so  flourishing 
an  account  of  it,  that  one  Flok,  or  Flokko,  a  Norwegian,  proceeded 
thither  and  passed  the  winter,  but  was  less  pleased  with  it  than  his 

Eredecessor,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Iceland,  which  it  has  ever  since 
orne.*  In  the  year  874,  it  was  visited  by  Jujolf  and  Leif,  and 
other  settlers  arrived  from  Norway,  who  are  said  to  have  discovered 
wooden  crosses,  bells,  and  books,  such  as  were  in  use  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  pointing  to  the  island  having  been  inhabited  before,  probably 
by  settlers  from  the  "  Emerald  Isle,"  though  Forster,  in  his  "  Nor- 
thern Voyages,"  is  of  opinion  that  these  relics  were  left  b}  Norman 
pirates,  who  had  stolen  them  from  Ireland. 

The  Icelandic  chronicles  also  relate  that  the  Vorthmen  discovered 
a  great  country  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  and,  though  this  account 
has  by  some  writers  been  deemed  apocryphal,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  truth,  and  that  the  country  they  discovered  was  Green- 
land. Further,  that  they  settled  on  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
made  regular  trips  to  Lancaster  Sound,  and  part  of  Barrow's  Strait  is 

•  See  MtUet'i  **  Northern  Antiquities,"  and  Sir  John  Barrow's  «<  ChroDoIogical 
History  of  Arctic  Voyages." 
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equallj  probable,  ss  three  stone  pillars,  inscribed  with  Bunio 
characters,  with  the  date  1185,  were  discovered  in  the  antamn  oi 
1824,  on  Women's  Islands,  in  latitude  72*>  55'. 

Professor  Bafn,  of  Copenhagen,  has  given  in  the  *'  Antiquitates 
AmericaniB,''  published  by  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  the 
conteots  of  some  Gothic  M8S.,  from  which,  and  from  the  citronicle 
of  Olaf  Trygveson,  published  in  1697,  at  Stockholm^by  Sturlonides, 
it  is  est^ibiished,  without  reasonable  doubt,  that  not  only  Greenland, 
but  the  Continent  of  America  was  discovered  five  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Columbus  and  Cabot,  by  Norwegian  navigators.  In 
the  year  982,  Eric  Bands,  or  the  Bed,  being  outlawed,  set  sail  from 
Iceland,  in  search  of  land,  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been 
seen  by  one  Gunbion,  "  when  he  was  driven  westward  out  into  the 
oeean.*'  The  hardy  Norseman  discovered  land,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Greenland,  observing  that  if  the  country  has  a  good 
name,  people  will  be  attracted  to  it.  Eric  was  followed  bv  his 
countryman,  one  named  Heriulf  Bardon,  who  colonized  Greenland. 
His  son  Biorn,  returning  to  Iceland  from  a  trading  voyage  to  Nor- 
way, and  finding  that  his  father  had  emigrated  to  Greenland,  resolved 
to  follow  his  example.  Though  he  and  his  crew  were  ignorant  of 
the  navigation,  they  put  out  to  sea,  says  the  Saga,  and  sailed  during 
three  days,  until  the  land  was  lost  sight  of  under  the  water,  but 
then  the  favouring  wind  fell,  and  there  arose  the  north  wind  and 
fog,  and  they  knew  not  whither  they  were  sailing,  and  thus  it  went 
on  for  many  days.  A  storm  now  arose,  and  the  ship  was  driven 
far  to  the  south-westward,  where  Biorn  saw  a  fine  plain  country 
covered  with  wood,  but  declined  to  land,  notwithstanding  the  solici- 
tations of  his  crew.  Biorn  turned  his  ship's  head  to  the  northward, 
and  eventually  they  reached  the  promontory  where  his  father  dwelt, 
which  was  named  Herjulfs  Ness,  and  has  been  identified  with 
Ikigeit  on  the  south  coast  of  Greenland.  When  the  Greenland 
colonists  heard  of  the  lands  discovered  by  Biorn,  they  blamed  him 
for  not  exploring  them,  and  in  the  year  1000  Enc's  son,  Leif,  sailed 
for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  Biorn.  "  They  came  first,''  says 
the  Saga,  "to  the  land  which  Biorn  had  discovered  last.  Landing 
here,  they  saw  no  grass.  Great  mountains  there  were  in  the  interior, 
but  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  the  land  was  a  stony  plain." 
This  land  Leif  called  "  Helleland,"  or  "  Stoneland.''  Proceeding  to 
sea  again,  they  discovered  another  country.  Again  they  sailed  in, 
and  cast  anchor,  lowered  their  boat,  and  went  ashore.  This  country 
was  flat,  and  covered  with  woods,  and  wherever  they  went  there 
were  large  traces  of  white  sand,  and  the  coast  was  low.  Leif  called 
this  land  Markland,  from  its  wood.  Again  they  set  sail,  and  on  the 
second  day  came  to  land,  to  the  northward  of  which  was  an  island. 
They  ascended  a  river,  which  they  found  issued  from  a  lake,  and 
here  they  resolved  to  pass  the  winter.  This  place  they  called  Vin- 
land,  from  its  vines.  It  is  conjectured,  and  with  every  circumstance 
of  truth,  that  Yinland  is  the  country  in  New  England  between 
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Boston  and  New  York ;  that  Stoneland  is  Newfoondiand^  and  Mark- 
land,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Norse  Settlements,  on  the  west  shore  of  Greenland,  increased 
until  they  consisted  of  four  parishes,  containing  100  villages.  "  But 
being  engaged/'  says  Barrow,  'Mn  perpetual  hostility  with  the 
Esquimaux,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  SkcsUings,  it  would 
appear  that  ultimately  they  were  destroyed;  the  ruins  of  their 
edifices  were  visible  in  the  year  1721,  when  the  missionary  Hans 
Egede  visited  and  described  that  country,  on  its  being  re-colonized 
by  the  Greenland  company  of  Bergen  in  Norway.  The  Eastern 
dolony,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  consisted 
of  twelve  parishes,  with  190  villages,  two  convents,  the  whole  being 
under  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  a  bishop,  of  whom  sixteen 
are  recorded  in  Icelandic  annals,  to  whom  and  the  Holy  See  the 
colony  paid  2,600  lbs.  weight  of  the  wabus,  or  sea-horse  teeth. 
But  the  communication  was  frequently  interrupted,  and  at  length, 
in  1406,  entirely  ceased,  from  which  date  nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  the  unfortunate  colonists. 

The  descriptions  of  Greenland  by  ancient  writers  greatly  impressed 
the  popular  mind,  ever  prone  to  superstitious  dread  of  the  unknown. 
Enormous  icebergs  floated  along  the  coast,  and  filled  every  inl^, 
and  the  awful  appearance  of  Nature  in  tfaos  desolate  part  t>f  the 
world,  its  remoteness,  and  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  seas  which 
intervened,  soon  made  it,  in  the  popular  belief,  a  land  of  wonders. 
The  surrounding  sea  was  said  to  be  inhabited  by  marine  giants,  of 
both  sexes,  and  the  terrific  icebergs,  as  they  moved  along,  were 
reported  to  be  guided  by  invisible  hands.  It  was  also  said  that  a 
man  named  HoUin  Geit  walked  from  Norway  to  Greenland  on  the 
ice,  conducted  by  a  goat.  Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  ^  Seasons^''  well 
portrays  these  horrors : — 

"  III  fares  the  bark,  with  trembling  wretches  charged. 
That,  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moors 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle. 
While  night  overwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 
More  horrible.    Oan  human  force  endure 
Th'  assembled  mischiefs  that  besiege  them  round  P 
Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness. 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crash  of  ice. 
Now  ceasing,  now  renewed  with  louder  rage,  ' 
And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main." 
The  memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Norse  navigators  was 
lost  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Antonio  and 
Nicolo  Zenio,  two  Yenetiau  brothers,  wei^  said  to  have  visited  the 
coast  of  America  and  Qreeuland.    Their  adventures  in  the  northern 
seas,  stated  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  letters  sent  by  Antonio 
to  his  eldest  brother,  Corto,  were  first  published  by  Francesco 
Warutini,  in  1558,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  Bamusio's  "  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Travels  "  (Vol.  II.,  p.  220).    From  these  it 
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appears  that  Nioolo  was  cast  away  by  a  storm  on  a  large  island, 
which  he  called  Frisland,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king, 
Zickomi,  who  placed  him  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships, 
with  which  he  conquered  several  adjacent  islands.  Antonio  joined 
him,  and  remained  for  fourteen  years — ten  of  them  alone,  and  fonr 
with  his  brother.  Nioolo  proceeded  towards  the  north,  and  arrived 
at  Engroneland,  supposed  to  be  Greenland,  and  here  he  died.  Soon 
afterwards  Antonio,  hearing  an  account  of  an  island  called  Estobi- 
land,  1,000  miles  to  the  westward  of  Frisland,  which  traded  with  a 
country  to  the  southward  called  Durgis,  accompanied  Zickumi  with 
several  ships  in  search  of  it.  By  many  the  entire  story  is  disbe- 
lieved, but  Boache,  Forster,  and  Egffers  identify  Frisland  as  the 
Faroe  Island ;  Malte-Brun  considers  that  Estobiland  is  Newfound- 
huid,  and  Durgis,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England.  (See  his  **  Precis 
de  la  Oeographie  Universelle/'  Vol.  L,  p.  405.) 

So  gross  was  the  ignorance  of  geography  even  among  the  lettered 
that  we  are  told  the  abbot  of  CTiiguy,  in  Burgundy,  thought  that 
Paris  was  so  remote,  that  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Count  de  Bourcard,  who  wished  to  establish  a  monastery  of  his 
order  at  St.  Maur, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  andOtho,  bishop 
of  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  had  never  heard  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  was 
vastly  surprised,  when  sailing  across  it,  to  tiiid  that  it  was  so  broad 
that  from  the  middle  of  it  the  opposite  shores  seemed  just  like  clouds 
in  the  horizon.  Charlemagne  the  Great,  Emperor  of  France,  anxious 
to  acquire  some  knov^ledge  of  the  world,  of  which  he  ruled  so  large 
a  proportion,  caused  to  be  constructed  a  large  table  of  silver,  on 
whose  surface  was  engraved  a  map  of  the  world  as  then  known  ;  but 
his  grandson,  Lothaire,  in  the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  the 
other  Carlovingian  princes,  used  this  precious  and  expensive  chart 
of  the  earth  for  his  more  immediate  necessities,  so  that,  as  has  been 
quaintly  observed,  **  the  silver  world  was  soon  melted  down  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  one  of  its  kingdoms." 

In  the  dark  ages,  when  all  the  arts  of  civilisation  declined,  the 
practice  of  navigation  and  the  art  of  ship-building  in  Europe  does 
not  seem  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by 
the  Carthaginians,  when  their  country,  was  finally  depopulated  by 
the  Romans,  and  about  the  year  800  maritime  affairs  had  sunk  to 
so  low  an  ebb,  that  there  was  scarcely  what  could  be  with  propriety 
called  a  navy  in  the  world,  except  the  galleys  of  Venice  and  the 
vessels  of  the  Saxons  and  some  of  the  northern  nations.  The  Bastern 
Empire,  the  Prankish  Empire,  under  Charlemagne,  the  Saracens,  and 
other  nations,  were  now  so  busily  occupied  in  military  transactions, 
that  they  had  neither  time  nor  treasure  to  augment  and  maintain 
their  fleets. 

It  has  been  observed  that  had  the  founder  of  Islam  turned  his 
attention  to  naval  affairs,  he  might  have  made  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  constructing  and  managing  ships,  and  in  the  political 
condition  of  the  globe,  from  the  enormous  power  which  gradually 
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accumulated  in  iiis  hands.  Mahomet,  however,  propagated  his  creed 
by  armies,  and,  beginning  from  Mecca  and  Medina,  extended  his 
dominions  by  force  of  arms  to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Syria, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  Mr  Charnock,  in  his  ^  History  of 
Marine  Architecture,''  says  : — "  The  collection  of  an  army,  more 
particularly  considering  the  simple  state  in  which  military  tactics 
then  were,  was  the  operation  of  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  only  of  a  few 
hours.  Every  peasant  could  be  transformed  on  the  instant  into  a 
soldier.  He  readily  became  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  The  production  and  plunder  of  the  districts  which  he 
overran  with  religious  zeal,  and  in  the  inspired  hope  of  obtaining 
eternal  sensual  felicity  after  death,  made  him  totally  regardless  of 
his  life, and  supplied  him  with  food,  as  well  as  with  raiment, so  (hat 
his  sword  and  his  Koran  became  the  only  necessary  articles  of  equip- 
ment for  the  field  of  ravage  and  of  glory.  A  navy  was  not  io  be 
collected  by  such  slender  means.  lis  formation  required  a  species 
of  deliberation  that  was  incompatible  with  the  views  of  Mahomet 
and  his  followers.''  At  a  later  date,  a  new  Republic,  Genoa  gradually 
assumed  an  imposing  position,  and  began  to  divide  with  Venice, 
which  at  that  time  ruled  the  Mediterranean,  the  maritime  traffic  of 
that  important  sea.  A  band  of  adventurers  from  the  south  of  Spain 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  gave  employment  to  the  Oenoese 
marine ;  and  later  a  second  band  of  depredators  showed  themselves 
in  Croatia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Their  vessels 
were  made  without  decks  or  beaks,  called  rostra,  and  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  boats  (although  it  is  customary  to  apply  the 
term  galley  to  them),  for  a  fleet  of  100  such  vessels  contained  only 
8,000  men,  including  both  sailors  and  soldiers.  About  the  ninth 
century  the  Boxolani,  or  Russians,  first  became  known  to  the  Con- 
atantinopolitans,  and  we  are  told  they  brought  in  their  canoes  slaves, 
furs  of  every  description,  the  spoil  of  their  beehives,  and  the  hides  of 
their  cattle,  from  the  north  towards  the  southern  districts  by  means 
of  river  communication.  They  conveyed  these  articles  of  merchan- 
dize once  a  year  to  Constantinople,  by  a  fleet  of  canoes,  which  passed 
down  the  Borysihenes  and  other  rivers  leading  from  Russia  to 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and,  in  exchange  for  their  cargoes,  carried  back 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  productions  to  their  own  country.  These 
yearly  visits  gave  the  Russians  a  thirst  for  the  wealth  and  luxury 
which  they  witnessed  at  Constantinople,  and,  in  progress  of  time, 
they  seized  by  force  that  which  they  had  previously  gained  by  barter. 
These  piratical  excursions  were  made  in  vessels  which  were  thus 
formed : — A  canoe  was  scooped  out  of  the  stem  of  the  beech  or 
willow,  and  the  edges  were  extended  upwards  by  planks  fastened 
side  by  side,  until  the  length  of  the  boat  attained  60  feet  and  the 
height  12  feet.  These  boats  were  built  without  a  deck,  but  had  a 
mast,  so  that  they  moved  with  sails  and  oars;  each  boat  would  contain 
seventy  men,  with  their  arms,  and  sufficient  provision,  consisting  of 
water  and  salt  fish.  Twelve  hundred  of  these  boats  were,  in  some  cases, 
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joined  in  one  combined  fleet,  which  descended  the  Borysthenps  and 
other  riyersyand  landed  their  men  wherever  plunder  could  be  obtained. 

From  about  the  year  1,200  the  naval  force  of  theEastpm  Empire 
gradually  sank  into  insignificance,  and  never  afterwards  recovered 
its  aacendaaey.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Binperor  Manuel  to 
gain  possession  of  Italy,  but  the  little  and  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant Republic  of  Venice  showed  itself  more  powerful  at  sea  than 
the  once  mighty  empire.  From  the  time  of  that  event  no  maritime 
ondertakings  of  the  Greek  Empire  are  worthy  of  notice.  A  great 
change  in  naval  affairs  was  effected  by  the  Crusades,  which  brought 
iuto  prominence  the  naval  arm,  and  made  it  almost  of  equal  import 
tance  with  the  military.  Every  nation  of  Christendom  was  called 
apon  to  send  its  quota  of  armed  men  to  the  general  armament  fitted 
out  for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but,  as  Palestine  could  not 
be  approached  by  land  from  Europe,  except  through  the  territory  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and  as  the  political  relations  of  that  empire 
with  other  countries  did  not  always  admit  of  its  being  made  a  mili- 
tary Toad  from  Europe,  it  followed  that  the  Mediterranean  became 
the  line  of  passage  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  Not  only  was  a 
spur  given  to  the  eitension  and  improvement  of  naval  operations, 
but  a  great  development  of  commercial  enterprise  by  sea  was 
brought  about  by  the  Crusades,  which  threw  open  the  Medi- 
terranean to  English  traders,  though  the  great  centres  of  trade 
with  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  continued  to  be  Venice, 
Pisa,  and  Qenoa,  which,  intent  only  on  commercial  speculation, 
failed  to  promote  maritime  discovery  and  science.  Hence 
geographical  research  was  carried  on  by  land,  and  we  find 
that,  besides  the  messengers  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  and  of 
Louis  IX.  in  1253,  despatched  into  Central  Asia,  four  centuries 
before  their  time,  in  the  reign  of  our  King  Alfred,  two  Mohammedan 
travellers  journeyed  through  India  and  China.  Their  travels,  which 
were  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  the  Abbe  Eenaudot,  may  be 
found  in  Harris'  ^Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  Vol.  L, 
pp.  521-46,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Pinkerton  *^as  not  a  little 
curious."  • 

It  was  in  the  time  of  fiichard  I.,  that  there  began  to  be  a  clear 
system  of  English  maritime  law,  and  some  of  the  provisions  of 
these  early  codes,  as  published  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Lindsa/s 
valuable  "  History  of  Merchant  Shipping,''  are  very  curious.  We 
find  regulations  as  to  stowage  and  delivery  of  goods,  stoppage  of 
sailors'  wages  for  disobedience  of  orders,  branding  in  the  face  for 
desertion,  and  penalties  for  incompetence.  If  a  seaman  fell  sick  he 
was  to  be  sent  on  shore,  with  a  ship's  boy  to  attend  upon  him, 
and  if  he  gave  the  lie  to  another  at  a  table  where  there  was  wine 
and  bread,  he  was  to  be  fined  four  deniers,  from  which  we  may 
gather  that  the  manners  and  language  of  the  forecastle  were  more 
moral  and  choice  than,  we  fear,  they  can  be  said  to  be  in  these 
degenerate  days.     Again,  if  a  difference  arose  between  a  master 
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and  a  seamany  the  former  was  to  deny  the  latter  his  mess  thrice 
before  he  turned  him  out  of  his  ship.     A  pilot  stranding  a  vessel 
was  to  lose  his  head  if  he  had  no  means  to  make  good  llie  damage, 
and  pilots  who,  in  "  connivance  with  lords  on  the  coast/'  ran  a 
ship  ashore,  were  ^to  be  hung  on  high  gibbets  near  the  place 
where  these  acoorsed  pilots  brought  the  ship  to  rnin  ;''  while,  as 
for  the  wicked  '^  lord  on  the  coast"  who  made  money  by  wrecking, 
he  was  to  be  'Hied   to  a  post  .or  stake  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
man^iofi-hoQse,  which,  being  fired  at  the  four  comers,  all  shall  be 
borut  together,  and  the  place  converted  into  a  market  for  hogs." 
The  more  ordinary  sort  of  wreckers,  denounced  as  ^  more  barbarous, 
cruel,  and  inhuman  than  mad  dogs/'  were  to  be  ducked  in  the  sea 
till  they   were  half-dead,  then  drawn    out  and  stoned    to  death* 
The  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  marked  another  stage  in  English 
commerce,  with  the  opening  of  the  Newcastle  coal-fields,  though  a 
royal  edict  prohibited  the  use  of  coal  in  London  while  the  Queen 
resided  there,  in  case  it  might  prove  ''  pernicious  to  her  health/' 
Henry  the  Fifth  built  some  fine  ships  for  his  expedition  to  France, 
but  his  fleets,  like  those  of  earlier  and  later  times,  were  chiefly  com- 
posed of  vessels  and  men  contributed  by  different  towns  of  the  realm. 
The  famous  black-letter  poem  of  the  ''  Dominion  of  the  Sea,'' 
written  about  this  time,  and  from  which  Mr.  Lindsay  gives  some 
interesting  quotations,  shows  the  value^whioh  Englishmen,  even  then, 
set  upon  the  ^'silver  streak''  and  the  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas. 
''  The  end  of  battaile  is  peace  sickerly. 
And  power  oanseth  peace  finally. 
Keep  then  the  sea,  about  in  special 
Which  of  England  is  the  town  wall, 
As  though  England  were  likened  to  a  citie. 
And  the  wall  environ  was  the  sea. 
Keep  then,  the  sea,  that  is  the  wall  of  England, 
And  then  is  England  kept  by  Goddes  hande. 
That  as  for  anything  that  is  without, 
England  were  bt  ease  withouten  doubt.'' 
A  Parlismentary  document  of   the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
begins   as   follows: — ^"The  Commons  do    pray  that,  seeing  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  his  noble  progenitors  have  ever  been 
lords  of  the  sea/'  and  so  long  back,  indeed,  as  the  reign  of  John, 
a  law  ordered  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  any  vessels  that 
did  not  ^'strike  and  veil  their  bonnets"  at  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant  of  a  King's  ship. 

The  Crusades  were  golden  times  for  Mediterranean  shipowners, 
those  of  Venice  espesially  enriching  themselves  by  the  enormous 
freights  charged  for  transporting  the  knights  and  their  followers 
and  equipments  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  »hips  of  the  Italian  Bepbblics  had  their  capacity  measured 
by  two  experienced  inspectors  when  they  were  launched,  and  to 
prevent  overloading,  a  line,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  submerge. 
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was  ma^ed  on  the  holl,  so  that  Mr.  Plimsoll's  load-line  has  its 
precedent    At  Yenioe  this  mark  oonsisted  '^of  a  cross  painted  or 
canred,  or  formed  with  two  plates  of  iron  f  while  at  Genoa,  the 
Government  load-line  was  indicated  by  '^a  triple  mark  of  three 
small  plates  of  iron  fastened  upon  a  particular  line  on  eaeh  side 
of  the  hall/'  and  in  Sardinia  the  centre  of  a  painted  ring  was  the 
limit     The  Mediterranean  seamen  of  the  Middle  Af^es  had  their 
sea-serpent,  a  monster  with  a  mitre  on  his  head  and  a  dalmatic 
robe  across  his  shoulden>,  who,  it  was  well  attested,  once  swallowed 
a  sailor  who  had  defied  the  Virgin  Mary  while  throwing  the  dice, 
an  ocearrence  whieh  led  to  a  law  prohibiting  the  playing  of  such  an 
onlacky  game  on  board  ship.   The  fleet  in  which  Richard  CcBOi^e- 
Lion  sailed  for  the  Holy  Land  in   April,   1191,  collected  from 
all  the  ports  in  England  and  the  west  coast  of  France,  which  was 
entirely  sabject  to  him,  formed  the  finest  armada  that  had  e?er  been 
under  the  command  of  any  king  of  England.    There  appears  to 
faaye  been  thirteen  large  ships    called  basses  or  dromons,  laden 
with  stores;  fifty-two  armed  galleys,  and  150  transports  or  vessels 
of  harden.    Besides  these  there  were  106  yessels  which  had  assem- 
bled at  Lisbon,  coasted  roand  Spain  as  far  as   Marseilles,  and 
thence  took  a  departure  for  Syria,  without  teaching  at  any  other 
port.    The  average  number  of  men  sufficient  to  navigate  these, 
and  even  those  of  later  times,  was  forty  for  the  largest  vessels, 
twenty  for  smaller  ones,  and  ten  or  fifteen  for  still  smaller  ships. 
All  these  vessels  were  propelled  by  oars  as  well  as  sails.    The 
galleys  were  adorned  with  innumerable  pennants,  and  banners  or 
standards  were  fixed  on  the  tops  of  the  spears.     The  rostra,  or 
beaks,  were  distingnished  by  the  variety  of  their  paintings  or  figures; 
and  the  prows  of  the  vessels  shone  with  the  light  reflected  from 
the  shields  fixed  upon  them.     In  order  to  keep  the  fleet  from  dis- 
persing in  the  nisht  time,  a  lantern  was  carried  aloft  by  the  King's 
vessel,  which  led  the  way  for  the  whole  fleet.     Altogether  tne 
Armada  must  have  presented  an  imposing  and  very  gay  appearance. 
When  near  Cyprus  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  g^le,  in  which 
three  ships,  containing  many  persons  of  distinction,  were  driven 
ashore,  and  totally  lost  near  Leinisso,  or  Limesol,  in  the  island. 
The  crews  were  robbed  of  all  they  possessed,  and  made  prisoners 
by  the  Governor,  who  had  the  temerity  to  refuse  admission  into 
port  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  whereupon  fiichard  speedily  effected  a 
landing,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  entirely  subdued  Cyprus, 
and  sent  the  inhospitable  Governor  a  prisoner  to  Tripoli.     In  the 
famous  siege  of  Acre,  by  the  combined  forces  of  England   and 
France,  the  British  fleet,  which  was  anchored  off  the  port,  per- 
formed good  service  in  preventing  supplies  from  being  thrown 
into  the  town.     It  also  encountered,  in  a  general  action,  a  large 
Saracen  squadron,  and  utterly  defeated  them,  notwitlistanding  that 
the  enemy   were  provided  with  fire-ships  containing   Greek  fire.^ 
Some  of  Saladin's  vessels  were  of  a  size  unknown  in  Europe  in 
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those  days,  and  one,  the  '  Dromonda/  wRfch  is  described  by  con- 
temporary historians  as  resembling  a  floating  castle,  was  regarded 
by  its  crew  as  impregnable ;  but  notwithstanding  that  this  huge 
ship  was  secpre  agaitist  any  missile  then  in  use,  and  had  a  crew  of 
1,500  men,  its  lofty  sides  were  scaled,  and  the  vessel  carried  in  a 
hand-to-hand  combat,  in  whicit  the  British  seamen  gave  a  striking 
illustration  of  that  irresistible  prowess  in  boarding  which  has  long 
since  become  historical.  With  the  exception  of  200  men,  the 
entire  crew  were  either  killed  or  thrown  overboard  after  the  capture, 
at  Richard's  directions.  Acre,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene 
of  more  than  one  of  our  naval  achievements,  surrendered  to  the 
combined  forces  on  the  12th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  semicircular  line  of  battle 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  still  preserved.  The 
soldiers  stationed  on  the  upper  deck,  or  on  the  raised  platform 
or  forecastle,  made  a  close  bulwark  of  their  shields,  and  to  give 
them  free  room  to  fight  the  rowers  sat  down  below.  When  the 
hostile  fleets  approactied,  the  sound  of  trumpets  gave  the  signal 
for  the  engagement,  which  commenced  with  a  discharge  of  mis:>ile8 
on  both  sides.  The  beaks  were  forced  against  the  enemy's  sides^ 
the  vessels  grappled  together,  and  the  engineers  endeavoured  to 
burn  the  enemjf's  ships  with  the  Greek  fire,  which  was  now  used 
by  Turks,  Saracens,  and  Christians.  Such  was  the  mode  of  fights- 
ing  adopted  by  the  Crusaders,  and  it  was  very  similar  to  the 
method  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  acci- 
dents which  occurred  to  William,  son  of  Henry  the  First,  and  to 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  sufficiently  show  that  the  vessels 
in  use  at  those  periods  must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  The 
former  Prince,  having  embarked  on  board  a  new  vessel,  built  by 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  himself  and  his  sister, 
attempted  to  outsail  that  of  the  king,  and  ran  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
near  the  shore.  The  boat  was  immediately  hoisted  out,  and  the 
prince,  with  some  of  his  attendants,  might  have  escaped,  but  the 
passengers,  stated  to  number  between  200  and  300  persons,  tried 
to  crowd  into  the  boat,  which  upset,  and  all  were  drowned.  On 
the  other  occasion,  the  King  haviug  made  an  excursion  to  Brittany 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  on  his  return,  by  which  his  ship, 
in  which  were  his  son  Henry  and  300  other  persons,  was  lost. 
King  John  paid  great  attention  to  maritime  affairs,  and  the  English 
navy  gained  great  strength  during  his  reign.  The  rivalry  of  the 
French  and  English  fleets  first  commenced  in  the  reign  of  this 
Prince,  who  boldly  asserted,  and  caused  his  captains  to  enforoe,  the 
old  custom  of  compelling  all  foreign  vessels  to  strike  their  colours 
in  homage  to  the  English  flag  on  encountering  one  of  his  ships  of 
war  on  the  high  seas.  In  1213,  when  Philip  Augustus  of  Prance 
attacked  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  John  despatched  a  powerful  fleet  of 
500  sail,  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Earl,  his  old  ally.     Some  authorities  state  that  the  English  Admiral 
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attacked  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Dara,  and  others  that 
the  French  were  the  aggresaors  iu  aa  action  fought  off  tiie  coast 
of  Flanders,  near  that  place;  but,  however  this  may  be,  all 
accounts  agree  that  though  the  fleet  of  Philip  outnumbered  that 
of  John  as  three  to  one,  the  latter  achieved  a  complete  victory, 
capturing  800  sail,  and  burning  100  others.  The  remainder  of 
the  French  fleet  being  blockaded  by  the  English,  were  destroyed 
by  their  crews,  to  prevent  their  being  captured. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of    Henry  the  Third,  a  French 
prince,  afterwards  Louis  the  Eighth,  having  collected  troops  for 
the  subjugation  of  England,  set  saU  from  Calais  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  conveyed  by  a  fleet  of  **  eighty  stout  ships."     The 
Governor  of  Dover,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  decided  on  encountering 
this  formidable  armament,  and  this  he  did  on  the  84th  of  August, 
1217,  with  a  squadron  of  forty  sail  be  had  hastily  assembled  in 
the  Cinque  Ports.     Ships  of  war  were  in  those  (lays  still  armed 
with  strong  sharp  beaks,  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  Carthage,  and 
the  English  Admirals  having  gained  the  weather-guage  by  a  skil- 
ful use  of   both  oars  and   sails,  bore  down  on  the  French  fleet 
with  resistless  force,  and  caused   terrible  havoc   with  their   iron 
beaks,  while  the  archers  made  great  slaughter  with  their  **  cloth 
yard  shafts.''    They  also  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  lading 
their  decks  with  barrels  of  unslaked  lime,  which  they  threw  into 
the  eyes  of  the  French  sailors.     During  Henry's  reign  the  navy 
was  neglected  so  greatly  that  when  his  son,  afterwards  Edward 
the  First,  took  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  ships  of  war 
that  conveyed  him  were  but  thirteen  sail,  manned  by  about  1,000 
seamen.      When,  however,  this  most  warlike   sovereign  came  to 
the  throne,  he  repaired  this  neglect,  and  was  rewarded  in  the  year 
1295  by  a  great  victory  which  his  fleet  achieved  over  that  of  the 
French.     For  some  years  before  this  date,  the  quarrels  between 
the  seamen  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  mariners  of  the  opposite 
coast    became    so    violent,  that  outrages  on  the  one    side    and 
reprisals  on  the  other  became  of  constant  occurrence.     At  length 
a  challenge  to  settle  all  the  differences  by  a  pitched  battle   was 
given  and  accepted.     The  14th  of  April  was  appointed  as  the  day 
for  their  hostile  meeting,  and  the  place  of  encounter  was  selected 
at  a  point  midway  in  the  Channel,  almost  within  sight  of  both 
countries.     The  strength  of  the  champion  fleets,  we  are  told,  was 
not  limited,  for  each  was  reinforced  by  all  the  allies  that  could  be 
attracted  to  the  rival  standards  by  the  hope    of   gain,  national 
animosity,  or  sheer  love  of  fighting,  which  has  always  formed  so 
prominent  a   characteristic  of   sailors.     Many  Irish   and  Dutch 
vessels  rallied  to  our  side,  while  the  French  were  assisted  by  the 
hardy  seamen  of  Genoa,  a  State  which  even  at  that  time  ranked 
as  one  of  the  first  of  maritime  powers.     Altogether  the  number  of 
the  French  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  English  ships ;  but  the 
skill  of  British  sailors  once  more  asserted  itself,  and  a  complete 
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victory  rewarded  their  gallantry.  Many  of  the  enemy's  Teasels 
were  sunk,  and  nearly  all  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  240  sail,  were 
captured.  The  French  soon  repaired  their  losses,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  equipped  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  with  which  they  made 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  barnt  Dover,  in  retaliation  for 
which  a  British  squadron  effected  a  landing  at  Cherbourg,  and 
plundered  both  the  town  and  abbey.  Edward  the  First  divided 
his  fleet  into  three  portions,  called  respectively  the  Tarmonth, 
Portsmouth,  and  Irish  squadrons. 

The  Normans,  under  nobert  Ouiscsrd,  after  having  assisted  the 
Sicilians  as  already  mentioned,  ingratiated  themselves  into  their 
favour,  and  finally,  usurping  all  power  among  them,  attacked  the 
Kastern  Empire.  The  first  attack  was  unsuccessful ;  but,  subse- 
quently, the  empire  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  hardy  Normans, 
who  continually  fitted  out  new  armaments  for  the  purpose  of 
waging  war  against  the  Greeks.  These  proceedings  greatly  aug- 
mented the  number  of  war-galleys  in  the  Mediterranean ;  for  the 
Gfeeks  mustered  their  whole  naval  force  to  repel  the  advance  of 
the  Normans,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians  and 
other  powers.  At  one  lime,  it  is  stated  that  1,500  Greek  galleys 
were  floating  on  the  Mediterranean.  Various  fluctuations  of  for- 
tune attended  the  two  contending  powers,  and  for  a  long  series  of 
years  continued  conflicts  were  oarried  on,  generally  in  favour  of 
the  Normans.  At  last,  however,  when  two  or  three  of  the  vigorous 
and  talented  monarchs  of  the  Normans  had  died,  and  left  behind 
them  none  who  could  wield  the  sceptre  with  the  vigour  which  had 
marked  the  career  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and  his  immediate  descend- 
ants, the  Norman  power  declined  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  a 
marriage  between  the  daughter  of  William  of  Normandy  and   a 

Srince  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  caused  the  annexation  of  the 
forman  dominions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Empire  became  released  from  their  harassing  attacks. 
Gradually  maritime  affairs  came  more  into  prominence,  and  the 
revival  is  said  b?  some  writers  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  French  ; 
others  aver,  and  with  better  grounds,  we  think,  that  the  Italians 
were  the  early  revivers  of  navigation,  commerce,  and  all  the 
attendant  arts.  The  following  is  the  origin  of  the  Venetians,  who 
were  the  greatest  nautical  power  of  this  time.  Veuetia  was  anciently 
a  province  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  containing  upwards  of 
fifty  cities ;  but  when  the  barbarians,  under  Alaric,  King  of  the 
Gk)ths,  and  afterwards  under  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  overran 
Italy,  the  Venetians  fared  miserably,  and  were  driven  from  their 
homes  and  their  country.  They  retired  to  a  cluster  of  small  islands, 
seventy-two  in  number,  situated  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  there 
gradually  formed  a  community  which,  in  process  of  time,  almost 
ruled  the  sea,  although  for  a  long  period  they  had  no  fence  against 
its  encroachments  but  hurdles,  no  other  food  than  fish,  no  wealth 
besides  their  boats,  and  no  merchandise  but  salt.    These  islands 
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were  marshy,  and  separated  only  by  narrow  channels ;  but  they 
were  well-screened,  and  almost  inaccessible*  It  appears  that  the 
Yeneti  (as  they  were  dilled  in  Latin)  or  Venetians,  did  not  think  of 
making  a  permanent  residence  in  these  inlands,  each  one  of  which  was 
for  many  years  governed  by  its  own  chief,  and  formed  a  distinct 
State. 

When   their  commerce    and   foreign  dealings   had   made  them 
objects  of  jealousy  to  foreign  states,  tney  thoaght  of  combining  for 
matoal  safety ;  and  this  union  was  first  begun  in  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  completed  in  the  eighth.    Their  fleets 
then,  in  the  course  of  time^  visited  aU  the  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
neati  and  Egypt,  and  other  places  to  which  the  produce  of  the  East 
was  usually  brought.     When  the  Venetians,  by  enterprise  and  per- 
severance, became  a  commercial  people,  they  sent  out  galleys  to 
accompany  and  protect  their  merchant  ships.    These  galleys,  we 
are  told,  were  often  luxuriantly  fitted  up,  and  near  the  bows  was 
erected  a  platform,  on  which  the  soldiers,  who  were  always  the 
flower  of  their  army,  took  their  station,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  other  arms.     No.  othfr  fleets  were  found  so  capable  of 
conveying  the  Fast  armies  of  the  Cross  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  those 
of  Yenice,  which,  in  consequence   were  much  benefited  by   the 
employment      Under  Vitalio  Micheli,  the   thirty-third    Doge  of 
Venice,  says  a  writer,  a  naval  armament  was  fitted  out  from  Venice 
for  the  service  of  the  Crasaders,  which  showed  the  power   and 
wealth  of  that  community.    Two  hundred  galleys  were  prepared, 
which,  after  vanquishing  the  fleet  of  the  neighbouring  Republic  of 
Pim,  attacked  Ak»lon  in  Syria,  and  captured  it,  as  well  as  other 
towns.      Under   the  next   two    Doges,    Ordelapho   Faliero   and 
Domenicho  Micheli,  similar  armaments  were  fitted  out,  and  met 
with  so  much  success  on  the  eastera  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  the  envy  of  the  Greek 
emperors  was  excited,  and  a  series  of  fierce  engagements  took  place 
between  them.  In  the  time  of  the  next  Doge,  about  the  year  1177, 
an  event  occurred  which  led  to    the  Venetian  ceremony  of  the 
^  Doge  marrying  the  Sea,''  which  has  its  religious  counterpart  in 
the  Greek  church  in  the  annual  ceremony  performed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Belgrade,  of  the  Metropolitan  of  those  cities  blessing  the 
waters  of  the  Neva  and  of  the   Save.      Pope  Alexander   being 
threatened    with    a   hostile    attack    from    Frederick   Barbarossa, 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  which  was  afforded.     Barbarossa 
thereupon  sent  a  fleet  of  seventy-five  large  galleys,  under  his  son 
Otho,  to  attack  Venice,  in  which  the  Pope  had  taken  refnge,  but 
the  attempt  utterly  failed,  and  forty-eight  of  Otho's  galleys  were 
either  sunk,  captured,  or  destroyed. 

In  order  to  signify  his  gratitude  to  the  Venetians,  Alexander 
presented  the  Doge  with  a  ring,  and  accompanied  it  with  these 
words,  *^Take  this  ring  and  present  it  to  the  sea,  in  token  of  your 
dominion  over  it ;  enjoin  your  successors  to  perform  annually  thr 
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same  ceremony,  that  socceeding  ages  may  learn  that  your  Taloor 
acquired  this  prerogative,  and  has  subjugated  the  ocean,  even  as  a 
wife  is  subject  to  her  husband/'  This  custom  of  the  "  Doge  marry- 
ing the  Sea"  was  continued  yearly  for  many  centuries  after  this  event. 
On  Ascension  day  in  each  year,  the  doge,  the  senators,  and  persons 
of  quality,  together  with  the  foreign  ambassadors,  entered  a  splendid 
vessel,  called  the  '  Bucentaur,'  which  was  fitted  with  great  elegance 
for  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  It  was  gilt  from  the  prow  to  the 
stern,  and  was  covered  overhead  with  a  kind  of  tent,  or  awning, 
made  ot  purple  silk.  When  all  the  companions  of  the  doge  had 
sailed  out  into  the  open  sea  in  their  gondolas,  following  the 
'  Bucentaur,'  the  doge  threw  a  gold  ring  into  the  waters,  saying — 
"We  marry  tiiee,  0  Sea,  in  token  of  that  true  and  perpetual 
dominion  which  the  Bepublic  has  over  thee/' 

The  naval  ascendancy  of  Venice  was  afterwards  manifested 
by  many  remarkable  victories.  The  Eastern  emperor  having 
been  deposed,  his  son  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  and  of 
Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  to  reinstate  bis  father  on  his  throne. 
Venice  fitted  out  a  large  armament,  consisting  of  sixty  galleys, 
twenty  large  ships  of  war,  and  several  transports.  The  object  of 
tiie  alliance  was  so  far  attained,  that  the  usurper  was  deposed  ;  bat 
just  at  that  crisis  the  old  monarch  died,  and  his  son  was  mnrdered, 
so  that  Earl  Baldwin  was  chosen  emperor.  In  gratitude  for  the 
services  which  the  Venetians  rendered  him  in  the  course  of  these 
events,  he  gave  them  great  privileges  in  his  empire,  and  permitted 
them  to  acquire  by  conquest  the  Greek  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
Not  only  did  the  Venetian  State  engage  in  this  attack  on  the 
inlands,  but  private  individuals  formed  themselves  into  companies 
for  the  same  purpose ;  the  terms  on  which  they  co-operated  being 
that  every  person  whose  property  amounted  to  a  certain  sum,  should 
furnish  a  ship  of  a  given  description  and  force,  and  by  a  propor- 
tionate scale,  that  those  who  were  more  or  less  wealthy  shoo  Id 
famish  a  quota  according  to  their  means.  As  the  expense  thos 
became  a  general,  though  private,  concern,  the  profits  resulting 
from  it  were  proportioned  according  to  each  one's  contribution. 
The  result  of  these  expeditions  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
islands  became  subject  to  the  Venetians.  Shortly  after  this  period 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  who, 
jealous  of  their  commercial  greattiess,  conspired  with  the  Greeks 
under  the  command  of  Michael  Palaologus — who  were  disaffected 
after  the  partition  of  the  Grecian  States  in  1104  by  the  leaders  of 
the  fourth  crusade — and  drove  the  Venetian  merchants  from 
Constantinople,  thus  securing  the  entire  commerce  by  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  inland  trade  with  India.  Their  endeavours  to  share 
with  their  Venetian  rivals  the  trade  with  Egypt,  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  wars,  and,  finally,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  Venetians, 
under  Dandolo,  and  the  Genoese,  under  l)oria,  had  a  severe  battle, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  and  the 
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capture  of  its  oommaiider.  During  the  lengtiiened  period  occupied 
by  this  constant  succession  of  wars,  many  sanguinary  battles  took 
place,  notably  the  great  defeat  of  the  Venetian  fleet  on  the  8th  of 
September^  1298,  in  which  the  Genoese  took  eighty-five  ships  and 
7,400  prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  Admiral  and  many  persons 
of  distinction.  Peace  was  re-established  towards  the  end  of  1299, 
and  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  among  the  number  being  the 
famous  traveller  Marco  Polo.  The  battle  oTChioza,  fought  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  terminated  the  strife  by  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  Genoese  fleet. 

Though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  during  this  period  of  active 
warfare,  the  people  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  furthering  the  progress  of  navigation,  at  a  time  when  the 
navy  of  England  was  in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  the  English 
were  supplied  by  the  Venetians  with  articles  of  foreign  produce. 
Sir  William  Monson,  a  gallant  and  skilful  seaman,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says  : — ^*  The  Venetians  engrossed  the 
whole  of  the  trade  upon  those  seas,  and  furnished  us  with  the  rich 
merchandise  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India  at  what  rate  they  pleased. 
The  Venetians  sent  yearly  their  argosies  to  Southampton,  which 
town  enjoyed  a  charter  from  the  kings  of  this  land,  which  was 
wrested  out  of  their  hands  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  the  utter 
decay  of  that  town;   and  the  argosies  since  then  have  become 
strangers  in  England,  which  my  eyes  were  witnesses  to  in  the 
month  of  October,  1587.''    Sir  William  Monson  then  recounts  how 
the  last  of  these  ships,  being  of  1,100  tons  burden,  and  richly 
laden,  was  piloted  to  the  shores  of  England  by  Forster,  an  English 
navigator,  and  on  approaching  the  I$le  of  Wight  the  passengers, 
being  desirous  of  getting  into  Southampton  that  night,  compelled 
Forster,  against  his  urgent  remonstrances,  to  pilot  the  ship  through 
the  Solent,  when  the  ship  was  lost  on  the  Needles,  **  where  she, 
her  goods,  and  company,  except  seven  poor  creatures,  perished.'' 
He  continues: — ^*'We  may  reckon  from  this  time  the  decay  in 
matters  of  Venetian  trade,  for  argosies,  which  were  wont  to  visit 
us,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  and  we  possess  the  wealth  they  were 
wont  to  reap.     The  commodities  of  Persia  and  the  East  Indies 
are  brought  by  ourselves,  in  our  own  vessels,  direct  from  Turkey, 
where  we  have  obtained  as  great  a  freedom  as  we  can  desire.    Such 
places  as  the  Venetians  were  wont  to  take  freight  in  their  ships 
to   transport   from    port  to  port,   now  we  absolutely  enjoy  that 
privilege,  for  all  strangers  are  more  desirous  to  put  their  goods  into 
English  bottoms  than  theirs."    Thus,  before  the  first  voyage  made 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  English  ships,  under  Captains  Raymond 
and  Lancaster,  in  the  year  1591,  which  had  a  disastrous  issue,  and 
the  eatablisbment  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  last  year  of 
the  century,  the  products  of  the  East,  conveyed  thence  by  way  of 
Trebizond,  Damascus,  and  Alippo,  and    distributed  to  England, 
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Oermaiiy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean States,  by  the  ships  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  were  carried 
in  Engh'sh  bottoms,  and  the  direct  trade  with  Turkey,  by  the 
Levant,  which  became  so  lucrative,  was  definitely  established.  After 
the  desperate  struggles  between  the  Venetians  and  Genoe:«e,  a  new 
naval  power  sprang  up  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  which  occupied 
a  considerable  part  of  Spain,  Castile  being  the  other  part.  The 
Arragonese  soon  acquired  great  influence  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  form  of  their  vessels,  or  their 
mode  of  navigation,  presented  any  variation  from  those  of  the 
Genoese  or  Venetians. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  slow  growth  of 
naval  power  among  a  military  people,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Turke- 
stan, that  the  great  Tamerlane,  or  Timour  the  Tarter,  although  he 
possessed  all  the  country  from  the  Volga,  on  the  north,  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  south,  and  from  the  confines  of  China,  on 
the  east,  to  Damascus,  on  tiie  west,  could  not  cross  the  Hellespont 
into  Europe  on  account  of  his  not  possessing  a  single  galley.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  the  human 
race,  might  have  been  changed,  for  the  hordes  of  Timour  would 
have  speedily  overrun  Europe,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  British 
Channel.  As  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  Empire  joined  with  the 
Turks  of  Asia  Minor  in  preventing  Timour  from  hiring  any  vessels, 
be  was  forced  to  abandon  an  intended  attack  on  Constantinople, 
which,  in  1453,  fell  to  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  founder  of 
the  Osmanli  dynasty  in  Egypt,  when  the  Eastern  Empire  became 
extinct.  Before  this  date,  the  Turks  had  fixed  the  seat  of  their 
empire  at  Adrianople  (so  called  by  the  Romans  after  their  emperor)^ 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Orestias,  the  capital  of  the  kings 
of  ancient  Thrace.  In  the  course  of  the  operations  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  a  remarkable  stratagem  was  adopted  by 
the  Turks  to  bring  their  slender  fleet  near  its  walls  without  en- 
countering the  superior  naval  force  of  the  Greeks.  Gibbon  thus 
describes  it: — ^'The  genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a 

t>lan  of  a  bold  and  marvellous  cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his 
ighter  vessels  and  military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the 
higher  part  of  the  harbour.  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles ;  the 
ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets.  A  level  way 
was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid  planks,  and, 
to  render  them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with 
the  fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  galleys  and  brigantines, 
of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus  shore, 
arranged  successively  on  rollers,  and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power 
of  men  and  pullejs.  Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the 
helm  or  prow  of  each  vessel ;  the  sails  were  unfurled  to  the  wind, 
and  the  labour  was  cheered  by  song  and  acclamation.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  night  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill, 
steered  over  the  plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into  the 
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shallow  waters  of  the  harbour,  far  above  the  molestation  of  the 
deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks/'  Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  the  Venetians  attempted  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  with  them.  But, 
though  her  navy  was  superior,  she  met  with  but  indifferent  succe»s, 
and  Venice  did  not  maintain  the  proud  position  which  she  once 
occupied  among  the  Mediterranean  States. 

Naval  history  now  became  barren  of  events  of  importance^  until 
the  arrival  of  that  most  important  era  when  commerce  began  to 
engross  the  attention  of  maritime  people  more  than  war,  and  the 
progress  of  discovery  opened  a  road  to  the  introduction  of  Europeans 
to  nations  and  countries  before  unknown.    During  these  ages  also 
the  missions  undertaken  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  by  land  and 
sea,  in  order  to  convert  the  nativea  to  Christianity,  conduced  to 
the  genefiil  improvement  of  the  human  race.    The  expeditions  of 
travelers  promoted  the  same  beneficial  end,  and  particularly  the 
travels  of  that  most  remarkable  of  all  travellers,  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian,  who^  born  in  1251,  journeyed,  in  company  with  his  father 
and  uncle,  over  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  wall  of  China,  for 
twenty-six  years,  seventeen  of  which  were  passed  in  the  service  of 
the  Mongul  Emperor  of  China.    Marco  Polo  brought  home  varied 
information  respecting  the  different  countries  of  the  East,  which, 
being  of  a  novel  and  wonderful  character,  was  in  a  great  measure 
disbelieved,  and  even  burlesqued  in  the  comedies  of  the  times, 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  Bruce  and  other  travellers,  succeeding 
visitors  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  statements  respecting  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  the  East,  and  within  the  present  year 
(1878)  Mr.  Baber,  in  his  report  of  the  Grosvenor  Mission,  certifies 
to  the  correctness  of  the  great  traveller's  account  of  Yunnan. 
Marco  Polo  returned  to  Venice  in  1297,  and  two  years  later,  when 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  the  rivals  of  his  country- 
men, the  Venetians,  in  maritime  supremacy,  dictated  the  account  of 
his  travels  and  discoveries  to  one  llustigielo,  of  Pisa.    Editions  of 
this  work  were  published  at  Venice  in  1496,  at  Trevigi  in  1690, 
and  an  inaccurate  and  mutilated  translation  of  the  original  manu- 
scnpt  in  Latin  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Pepuri, 
a  Dominican  friar,  of  which  Bamusio  published  a  translation  in  his 
**  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.'^    In  more  modem  times, 
editions  of  Polo's  travels  have  been  published  in  most  European 
languages,  but  it  was  reserved  for  that  eminent  scientific  geographer, 
Colonel  H.  Tole,  C.B.,  B.E.,  to  produce  an  edition  enriched  with 
notes  snd  commentaries,  which  will  ever  remain  a  monument  to  his 
own  erudition  and  research,  no  less  than  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
greatest  citizen  of  Venice. 

The  mariner's  compass,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  nautical  research,  for  by  its  means  the  sailor  was  enabled 
to  venture  without  fear  into  the  open  sea,  which  was  thus  robbed 
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of  half  its  terrors.     Some  attribute  the  honour  of  its  inventioD  to 
Flavio  Gioia,  of  Amalfi,  in  Campania,  whilst  others  contend  that  it 
was  known  to  the  Chinese.     However,  it  is  certain  that  its  common 
introduction  dates  from  the  year  1420 ;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass  is  claimed  by  both  Colambas  and  Sebastian 
Cabot.     At  this  time  time  the  plane  chart  was  the  only  one  in  use, 
but  in  the  year  1545  two  Spanish  treatises  were  published  by  Pedro 
de  Medina  and  Martin  Cortes,  which  contained  a  complete  system 
of  the  art  of  navigation  as  then   practised.     Medina's  book   was 
translated  into  Flemish,  French,  and  Italian,  but  Cortes'  was  the 
favourite  guide  among  English  navigators,  into  which  tongue  it  was 
translated  in  the  year  1561,  the  system  hitherto  in  use  being  that 
of  Ptolemy.     In  1530,  Gemma  Frisius  invented  the  nautical  quad- 
rant, and  seventeen  years  later  Pedro  Nunez,  or  Nonius,  published 
a  book  exposing  the  errors  of  the  pbne  chart,  and  invented  a  method 
of  dividing  a  quadrant  by  means  of  concentric  circles,  which  was 
improved  by  Halley,  and  is  known  as  the  "Nonins."     In  the  year 
1577  William  Bourne  published  his  treatise  on  navigation,  and  in 
1599  Simon  Steven  issued  at  Leyden  his  work,  known  in  its  English 
translation  as  the  '*  Haven-finding  Art,''  in  which  the  method  of 
estimating  the  speed  of  a  ship  by  a  *Mog"  is  described.     Michael 
Coignet  published  a  treatise  on  navigation,  at  Antwerp,  in   1581, 
and  the  same  year  the  dipping-needle  was  discovered  by  Eobert 
Norman.    Though  Gerard  Mercator  published  his   map    on   the 
principle  known  as  *' Mercator's  Projection,"  in   1569,  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1592  its  utility  found  acceptance,  and  this  was  chiefly 
due  to  Edward  Wright's  famous  **  Correction  of  certain  Errors  in 
Navigation."     Other  works  were  published   in    1608   by  Simon 
Steven,  and  in  1524  by  Snellins ;  and  the  invention  of  logarithms, 
by  John  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  naviga- 
tion.    Gunter  also  constructed  his  scale,  and  in  1657  Norwood 
published  his ''  Seaman's  Practice,"  and  also  a  manual  called  the 
*'  Epitome."     In  1620  William  Johnson  published  his  "  Light  of 
Navigation ;"  but,  more  than  to  any  one,  the  exposition  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  art  is  due  to  Wright,  while  many  other  English- 
men  gave   valuable  co-operation,   chief  among  whom  was  Bond 
who,   in  1645,   published  in  Norwood's  "Epitome"  an  improve- 
ment of  Wright's  method.     During  the  last  and  present  centuries 
new  works  have  been  written  by  those  standard  authorities,  Mackay, 
Norman,  Riddle,  and  Norie. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  British  shipping  was  subjected  to  what 
were  known  as  the  Navigation  Laws.  These  enactments,  due  to 
legislation  of  a  protectionist  character,  were  doubtless  of  service  in 
their  day,  but  at  the  date  of  their  abrogation,  in  1846,  had  ceased 
to  serve  any  useful  object.  Though  the  repeal  of  these  laws  (like 
that  of  the  Corn  Laws)  was  strenuously  opposed,  and  the  worst  con- 
sequences predicted,  experience  has  shown  that  they  were  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  commerce.  Digitized  by  Google 
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MaritiiDe  discoFery  in  tlie  Middle  A^es  is  most  indebted  to  the 
Portuguese,  among  whom  its  chief  patron  was  Prince  Henry,  Bar- 
named  the  Navigator,  son  of  King  John  the  First,  whose  discoveries 
have  found  an  able  historian  in  Mr.  Major,  while  his  praises  have 
been  sung  by  an  English  poet,  Bowles,  in  the  following  lines : — 
"  Henry,  thy  ardent  mind  first  pierced  the  gloom 
Of  dark  disastrous  ignorance,  that  sat 
Upon  the  southern  wave,  like  the  deep  cloud 
That  lowered  upon  the  woody  skirts,  and  veiled 
From  mortal  search,  with  umbrage  ominous, 
Madeira's  unknown  isle.     But,  look  !  the  morn 
Is  kindled  on  the  shadowy  oflBng;  streaks 
Of  clear  cold  light  on  Sagres'  battlements 
Are  east,  where  Henry  watches,  listening  still 
To  the  unwearied  surge ;  and  turning  still 
His  anxious  eyes  to  the  horizon's  bounds, 
A  sjil  appears,  it  swells,  it  shines ;  more  high. 
Seen  through  the  dusk,  it  looms,  and  now  the  hull 
Is  black  upon  the  surge,  whilst  she  rolls  on 
Aloft,  the  weather-beaten  ship,  and  now 
Streams  by  the  watch-tower !  " 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  the  First,  King  of 
Portugal,  had  effected  some  important  cotiquests  over  the  Moors,  in 
which  he  had  been  very  materially  assisted  by  his  fiftli  son,  Prince 
Henry,  who,  however,  rather  delighted  in  the  more  beneficent  glories 
of  learning  and  science  than  the  fame  of  war.     Upon  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  he  retired  to  the  promontory  of  St.  Vincent,  and  lived 
at  the  sea-port  town  of  Sagres,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where 
he  cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
available  to  the  mariner  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean.     Prince 
Henry  established  a  naval  college  and  an  observatory  ;  he  called  to 
his  assistance  all  the  most  scientific  men  of  bis  time,  and  the  point 
to  which  he  especially  directed  his  attention  was  the  practicability 
of  sailing  round  Africa,  and  of^thos  reaching  the  Bast  Indies.     His 
ideas  respecting  the  accomplishment  of  this  project  had  received  their 
first  impetus  while  engaged  on  active  service  against  the  Moors,  by 
intercourse  with  some  well-informed  persons  at  Ceuta,  on  the  African 
coast,  opposite  to  Gibraltar.     Africa,  of  the  three  continents  known 
to  antiquity,  was  least  traversed,  and  its  deserts  were  invested  with 
special  terrors  to  the  hearts  of  ancients,  since  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  overtook  a  portion  of  the  army  of  Cambyses,  when,  while 
attempting  a  pai^sage  to  one  of  the  oasis,  it  wbs  overwhelmed  by  a 
sand  storm,  and  *'  only  a  moment  interposed  between  the  appearance 
of  a  pompous  army  and  that  of  a  hill  of  sand,  which  covered  for 
ever  the  joyous  and  victorious  battalion." 

Though  Prince  Henry  prosecuted  his  nautical  labours  for  a  period 
of  more  than  forty  years,  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  views  acconi^ 
plished  in  their  entirety,  but  the  discoveries   which   were  effected 
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under  his  auspices  were  many  and  important,  and  from  that  day 
nautical  research  has  been  prosecuted  with  unflagging  energy,  not 
only  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  but  by  the  French  and 
English.  All  the  geographical  knowledge  respecting  the  earth  was 
brought  together,  and  recorded  in  maps  drawn  under  his  superin- 
tendence ;  charts  were  also  constructed,  and  the  rocks,  coasts,  and 
quicksands  were  all  noted  down.  In  the  year  1485  was  inyented 
and  brought  into  use  the  astrolabe  (derived  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  to  *'  take  the  height  of  the  stars  *'),  and  the  original  of  the 
quadrant, 

"  That  sage  dcTice,  whose  wondrous  use  proclaims 
The  immortal  honours  of  its  authors'*  names." 
We  will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  thi» 
truly  great  prince,  to  whom  has  justly  been  given  the  name  of  the 
''  Navigator/'  extended  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  gave  the 
impetus  to  maritime  discovery  which  resulted,  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  country,  in  what  may  be  regarded  as,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
achievements  of  all  time — the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
and  the  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  Da  Gama. 

Having  purchased  the  right  of  the  King  of  Castille  over  the 
Canaries  about  the  year  1406,  Prince  Henry  sent  Ferdinand  de 
Castro,  Master  of  his  Household,  to  take  possession  of  them,  and, 
four  years  later,  began  to  fit  out  ships  to  explore  the  African  coast. 
In  I4I8  Tristan  Yay  discovered  an  island  of  the  Madeiras,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Porto  Santo,  because  he  sighted  it  on 
the  feast  of  All  Saints ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Portuguese 
sighted  an  island  22^  lat.  to  the  westward  of  Porto  Santo,  to  whicb 
the  name  of  Madeira  was  given,  on  account  of  its  being  covered 
with  wood.  These  islands  still  remain  in  possession  of  the  Crown 
of  Portugal.  Creeping  on  by  slow,  but  sure,  steps,  in  1439  the 
awful  promontory  known  as  Cape  Bojador,  situated  in  lat.  26^  T  N., 
was  rounded,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Portuguese  navigators 
sighted  South  Cape  Blanco,  in  lat.  20^  46'  N.  Thus  the  tropics 
was  at  length  penetrated,  and  these  regions  divested  of  fancied 
terrors.  In  1446,  Nuno  Tristan  doubled  Cape  Yerd,  in  lat. 
I40  ^'  jf  ^  g,^^^  ^^Q  years  later,  Don  Gongalo  Yallo  sailed  to  the 
islands  which  he  called  Azories,  or  the  Hawk  Islands,  from  ttie 
Spanish  word  ^^r,  "a  hawk/'  and  where  he  established  settle- 
ments. Three  years  later  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  were^discovered. 
The  first  was  called  St.  Mais,  because  it  was  seen  on  May  Day,  and 
others  they  named  St.  Philip  and  St.  Ja*;o>;  the  latter  is  the  chief 
island,  being  nbout  32  miles  long  and  IS  broad,  and  contains  Porto 
Praya,  the  finest  harbour  in  the  group.  The  other  islands,  seven  in 
number,  were  discovered  in  1460. 

The  Regent,  Don  Pedro,  ruling  during  the  minority  of  Alfonso  IV., 
made  a  grant  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira  to  Prince 

*  Two  Jewish  Physicians  of  John  of  Portagal,  named  Roderick  and  Joseph,  who 
also  calculated  tables  of  the  snn's  declination.  ^ 
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Henry,  who  applied  for  Papal  sanction,  and  received  from  Pope 
Martin  V.  a  bull,  dated  1444,  conferring  on  the  Crown  of  Portugal 
all  countries  that  should  be  discoversd  on  that  side  to  the  Indies, 
which  occasioned  great  disputes  with  the  Spaniards,  who  obtained 
a  Papal  grant  of  all  lands  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Indies,  thus 
dividing  the  world  between  them — that  is,  as  far  as  paper  edicts 
and  anathemas  could  do  so. 

In  1471,  Pedro  d'Escovar  passed  the  equator,  and  discovered  the 
i-^land  of  Sf.  Thomas  and  Prince's  Island,  and  on  the  following 
New  Year's  Day  another  island,  winch  he  called  Anno  Buono, 
whence  the  word  has  been  corrupted  to  Anuabon. 


CTPEUS. 

The  policy  which,  in  our  July  Number,*  we  anticipated  as 
certain  to  be  forced  upon  England,  in  respect  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  has  now  been  embodied  in  a  formal  Treaty,  and  as  the 
first  step  towards  an  effectual  development  of  the  English  Pro- 
tectorate over  Asia  Minor,  our  glorious  old  flag,  the  emblem  of 
freedom,  civilisation,  and  progress  has  been  hoisted  in  the  cele- 
brated island  of  Cyprus.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  numerous 
readers  of  this  Journal  will  be  pleased  to  find  in  its  pages  a  com- 
prehensive abstract  of  the  past  history  of  this  latest  addition  to 
our  Empress-Queen's  dominions. 

Long  before  the  mythical  events  related  in  the  Odyssey,  or  at 
least  before  the  composition  of  that  celebrated  epic,  the  rich 
mines  of  Cyprus,  especially  of  that  metal  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  energetic  commercial 
Phoenicians.  Eiti,  the  chief  city  at  that  time,  became  the  central 
point  of  the  trade  between  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  bound- 
ing the  Levant.  Tradition  says  that  this  city  owed  its  foundation 
to  a  great  grandson  of  Noah  and  a  nephew  of  Japhet.  The 
Syrians  came  across  to  cut  the  splendid  timber  for  their  ship- 
building and  to  extract  from  the  earth  its  valued  treasures.  The 
so-called  Corybantes  and  Daktyles,*  wbo  were  probably  an  early 
form  of  our  modern  Joint  Stock  Companies,  opened  up  mines. 
The  great  Assyrian  Queen,  Semiramis,  procured  Cyprian  ship- 
builders for  employment  on  the  Euphrates,  and  Cyprian  bales 
brought  the  treasures  of  the  rich  shores  of  India  to  adorn  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Nineveh  and  the  palaces  of  Asian  rulers. 
The  Phoenicians  brought  with  them  the  worship  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  Astarte,  in  whose  honour  temples  were  erected  at  Paphos, 
Amathunt,  and  Idalion. 

Cyprus  became  the  peculiar  sanctuary  of  the  prolific  voluptuous 
deity  whose  power  no   mortal  could  resist.     But  as  the  Semiti^e 
•  "  United  Service  Magazine,"  July,  1878.  ^ 
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Phoenicions  posbed  on  towards  the  west  and  north  west  tbej 
encountered  a  people  of  Arjan  descent,  equal  to  themselvea  m 
boldness  and  energy,  while  of  superior  intellect  and  greater  Ter- 
satility.  These  were  the  Greeks.  Upon  the  Pbcraician  iraiui- 
gration  of  Cadmus  to  Hellas,  and  that  of  Pelops  to  Argolis 
followed  the  reactionarj  event  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  first  great  straggles 
between  the  East  and  the  developing  West,  graduallr  becoming 
conscious  of  its  own  innate  strength.  A  stream  of  Greek  coloni- 
sation now  set  in,  following  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  Phcenicians.  Greek  ships  came  in  crowds  to  Cyprus,  and  the 
two  nations  entered  on  a  long  continued  struggle  for  maritiuEke 
and  commercial  supremacy.  Fortune  finally  decided  in  favour  of 
the  new  comers,  whose  small  scattered  trading  ports  developed 
into  large  communities,  and  whose  language  first  mingled  itself 
with  those  of  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians,  and  then  supplanted 
them ;  while  the  cultivation  of  Grecian  art  was  soon  followed  by 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  at  the  old  altars  of  Astarte. 

During  the  centuries  which  witnessed  the  long  contest  between 
the  two  races  of  colonists^  the  island  experiensed  various  changes 
of  rulers.  At  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing an  united  independent  kingdom  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  the 
powerful  city  of  Tyre  owned  Cyprus,  but  about  the  year  720  B.a, 
the  islanders  rebelled,  became  independent,  and  set  up  various 
small  kingdoms,  as  at  Paphos,  Salamis,  Kition,  &c.,  which  warred 
fiercely  among  themselves  for  two  centuries  following,  till  at  last» 
in  the  year  550  B.O.,  the  whole  island  was  annexed  to  the 
Egyptian  kingdom  of  Amasis  I.  This  rule  proved  hard  to  the 
restless  population,  so  that  when  the  conquests  of  Cambyses  led 
him  to  Egypt,  the  Cypriotes  turned  eagerly  to  the  rising  sun,  and 
willingly  became  subjects  of  Persia,  under  which  they  remained 
till  B.O.  477,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  period  of  rebellion. 

It  was  chiefly  in  Cyprian  ships  that  Xerxes  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  Greece.  The  decisive 
defeats  of  Salamis  and  Platsea,  soon  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
Persians  from  attack  to  defence,  and  the  fleets  of  Greece,  under 
P&usanais,  of  Sparta,  anchored  before  Byzantium,  as  those  of 
Persia  had  done  before  Athens,  crossing  over  to  the  Asiatic 
islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea  and  onwards  to  Cyprus,  on  which  were 
fought  many  bloody  combats  between  the  tWo  nations,  ending  in 
the  forced  abandonment  of  it  by  Persia.  The  reign  of  the 
conquerors  did  not,  however,  long  continue.  Evagoras,  of 
Salamis,  who  had  declared  his  independence  of  Sparta  and 
founded  a  flourishing  kingdom  in  Cyprus,  was  soon  attacked  by 
overwhelming  Persian  forces  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  an  Athenian 
fleet  sent  to  his  aid,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Salamis, 
and  after  a  long  and  gallant  defence,  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  island  being  subsequently  definitely  annexed  to 
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the  Peraian^crowii  by  the  famous  peace  of  Antalcidas.  The  Qreek 
l^opalation,  greatlj  oppressed  in  the  succeeding  years,  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  and  maintained  a  varying,  but  on  the  whole, 
hopeless  guerilla  war'  against  their  tyrants.  Their  deliverance 
«nd  the  revival  of  an  insular  Greek  national  enthusiasm  was 
brought  about  by  the  rise  and  glorious  career  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat. 

Darius  Codomanus  was  compelled  to  recall  his  garrison,  and 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  Qranicus  made  Cyprus  once  more  inde- 
pendent under  a  prince  of  their  own,  who  hastened  to  send  troops 
9ind  ships  to  aid  the  conqueror.  It  was  upon  Cyprian  decks  that 
the  great  catapult  towers  were  floated  to  batter  the  walls  of  Tyre. 
Cyprian  naval  architects  accompanied  Alexander  during  his 
▼ictorious  march  to  the  Punjab,  and  by  them  were  constructed 
the  vessels  which  under  command  of  his  Admiral,  Nearchus, 
transported  the  weary  soldiers  to  Babylon,  by  way  of  the  Indus, 
the  Persian  Oulfand  the  Euphrates.  But  the  Macedonian 
Empire  perished  with  its  founder,  who  only  appears  rising  in  the 
dark  night  of  history  like  a  splendid  meteor  flaming  across  the 
heavens  but  to  expire. 

In  the  bloody  wars  of  succession  which  followed  between 
Antigonus,  Antipater,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  Cyprus  and  its 
coasts  were  often  the  scene  of  desperate  combats,  the  population 
siding  with  one  or  the  other  competitor  according  to  circum- 
stances. At  last  victory  declared  for  the  Egyptian,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  a  period  of  peace  seemed  secure,  when  suddenly  the 
powerful  hosts  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorketes  appeared 
before  Salamis,  and  again  the  Egyptians  were  driven  out,  but  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  shattered  to  pieces  the  power  of  Antigonus  and 
enabled  Ptolemy  to  regain  his  lost  supremacy.  Then  began  the 
fourth  epoch  of  the  island,  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt  (as 
successor  to  that  of  Phonicia,  of  Greece,  and  'Of  Persia),  which 
lasted  for  two  centuries.  The  Ptolemies  lefb  to  the  island  princes 
a  nominal  independence,  but  the  supreme  ruler  was  effectively 
represented  by  an  Egyptian  administrator  in  Salamis,  who 
enforced  such  a  heavy  tribute  of  gold  and  shipping  as  left  no  doubt 
of  the  real  vassaldom  of  the  country  to  the  Egyptian  throne. 

Owing  to  this  political  subjection,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  East  soon  began  to  revive  in  the  domain  of  the  Grecian 
Aphrodite.  No  longer  did  her  priests  stand  proudly  on  the  steps 
of  the  Paphian  temple  in  order  to  foretell  the  future  according  to 
the  line  of  flight  chosen  by  a  flock  of  released  doves,  and  declare 
whether  the  coming  autumn  should  bring  with  it  joy  or  sorrow. 
If  they  bore  to  the  westward,  where  lay  the  hills,  he  turned  away 
with  looks  of  sadness,  for  that  was  a  presage  of  speedy  ill  fortune  ; 
if  to  the  south,  joyful  shouts  and  rejoicings  spread  along  from 
district  to  district,  the  temples  and  houses  were  decked  with 
myrtles  and  flowers,  and  everyone  looked  confidently  for  a  glorioui^ 
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harvest  and  yintage.  The  Egyptian  Government  suppressed  these 
joyful  feasts,  and  kept  the  people  occupied  with  hard  work  in  the 
mines  and  for«  sts.  But  now  came  the  time  when  the  conquering 
Romans  appeared  on  the  scene,  to  subdue  Italy,  to  destroy  their 
Mediterranean  rival,  Carthage^  and  with  her  the  Asiatic  kings, 
among  whom  Hannibal  had  found  shelter  and  succour.  The 
Syrian  Antiochus  was  laid  in  the  dust,  and  the  Ptolemies  trembled 
in  their  towers  before  the  advancing  tide  of  Boman  conquest, 
voluntarily  abandoning  Cyprus,  which  Cato,  the  Senates  victrioos 
general,  found  no  difficulty  in  converting  into  a  province  of  Rome 
in  the  year  57,  b.o. 

In  the  room  of  an  Egyptian  Prefect  a  Boman  Pro-consul 
now  held  sway  in  Paphos,  while  Boman  law  protected  the  newly 
acquired  freedom.  Trade  and  commerce  again  sprang  up,  for  the 
politic  Romans  were  quite  aware  of  the  island's  value,  and  sought 
the  means  of  developing  its  resources  by  opening  up  roads  and 
forming  harbours.  In  the  year  37,  B.C.,  Antony,  the  Triumivir, 
bestowed  Cyprus  on  his  beautiful  Cleopatra,  and  so,  for  a  few 
years,  this  pearl  again  adorned  the  Egyptian  crown,  but  the 
victorious  Octavian  shattered  it  to  pieces  by  the  battle  of  Actium, 
and  transferred  its  jewels  to  his  own  imperial  diadem.  The 
Cypriotes  became  again  the  subjects  of  Borne,  and  sent  their 
ambitious  youth  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  there  to  strive  for  rank 
aud  position  in  the  imperial  lists.  Their  native  land  developed 
more  and  more  its  wealth  of  com,  wine,  and  minerals,  yielding  a 
large  yearly  revenue  to  its  new  masters.  About  twenty  years 
after  Octavian's  conquest,  the  Apostle  Barnabas,  was  born  in 
Cyprus,  and  in  jl.d.  40,  St.  Paul  visited  it,  and  converted  many 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  new  faith. 

But  beside  this  new  pure  worship,  their  spread  widely  the  evil 
growth  of  a  degenerated  adoration  of  Venus,  which  in  its  de- 
graded services  betrayed  a  great  relationship  to  that  of  the 
horrible  Phoenician  idol.  Only  by  slow  degrees  could  this  be  up- 
rooted, but  finally  Christianity  gained  the  ascendency,  and  there 
occurred  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  its  victory. 
The  dark  visaged  Astarte,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  refined 
Greeks  had  been  transformed  into  a  beautifully  fair  attractive 
Aphrodite,  underwent  a  third  metamorphosis.  To  this  day  the 
people  of  Cyprus  speak  of  the  Mother  of  God  as  **  Aphropitipa," 
and  in  the  oldest  pictures  she  is  represented  as  perfectly  black, 
though  with  fine  features.  Still,  in  her  richly  gilded  aad  silvered 
Icons,  the  face  is  covered,  precisely  as  in  remote  ages  the  big 
black  .Erolite,  the  idol  representing  Astarte-Venus,  was  kept  by 
its  priestesses  reverently  enveloped.  To  this  day  doves  are  offered 
on  the  altars  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  an  evident  tradition  of  the 
ancient  superstition. 

The  rising  progress  of  Christianity  experienced  a  severe  trial 
through  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  who  had  become  very  numerous 
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in  Oypras  under  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Boman  rule.  These 
formed  an  extensive  conspiracy  under  the  guidance  of  one 
ActemiuSy  without  any  known  oppression  justifying  revolt,  and 
succeeded  in  slaying  almost  every  Boman  and  Christian  found  in 
the  island,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  nearly  250,000  souls ! 
The  Emperor,  justly  incensed,  dispatched  an  army  to  the  Levant, 
restored  order  in  Cyprus,  and  revenged  the  murder  of  his  citizens 
on  the  smoking  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Then  progressed  rapidly  the 
assailed  Christianity,  so  that  numerous  bishoprics  were  founded 
in  the  island,  which  supplied  a  goodly  number  of  saints  to  the 
Bomish  calendar,  among  them  St.  Lazarus,  St.  John  Lampadlsta, 
St.  Catharina,  St.  Maura,  and  very  many  others. 

During  the  next  three  centuries  history  makes  little  mention 
of  the  island  beyond  recording  its  forming  a  favourite  winter 
residence  for  the  wealthy  on  account  of  its  fine  climate.  In 
A.D«,  365,  upon  the  partition  of  the  Boman  Empire,  Cyprus  was 
assigned  to  Byzantium,  and  this  sixth  age  of  its  history  which 
corresponds  to  the  line  of  separation  between  the  early  and  the 
middle  ages  of  the  world,  ushered  in  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
periods  in  the  experience  of  this  gem  of  the  Levant.  Its  govern- 
ment was  necessarily  committed  to  Satraps,  on  which  followed 
repeated  attempts  at  independence,  then  came  earthquakes  and 
fearful  droughts,  so  that  the  island's  prosperity  dwindled  away, 
and  whatever  property  was  gained  by  careful  industry  became  too 
often  the  booty  of  pirates  who  infested  the  shores,  and  left  behind 
as  memorials  of  their  visits,  nothing  but  smoking  villages  and 
mutilated  corpses,  the  Byzantine  goyernment  being  powerless  to 
afford  protection.  In  fact,  it  had  then  scarcely  power  sufficient 
to  keep  together  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  was  con- 
stituted, so  that  every  external  shock  caused  the  old  crumbling 
edifice  to  totter  to  its  very  foundation.  The  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm,  which  was  destinecl  ultimately  to  overwhelm  it,  came 
forth  out  of  the  clouds  of  warlike  fanatics  who,  following  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet,  swarmed  like  locusts  out  of  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  overran  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia,  falling  subse- 
quently upon  the  rich  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  taking  possession 
of  Cyprus  in  648,  almost  without  resistance.  A  period  of  fearful 
destruction  followed.  Every  monument  of  the  ancient  civilisation 
perished  under  the  hands  of  the  savage  conquerors,  who  spared 
neither  life  or  property,  selling  into  slavery  many  thousands  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  For  a  whole  century  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  Moslims 
utterly  £Euled,  the  various  fleets  and  expeditions  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest  all  miscarrying,  but  in  746,  the  energetic 
Constantino  Copronymos  carried  out  a  bold  stroke  which  restored 
the  island  to  Constantinople  for  fifty-nine  years.  In  805,  it  fell 
again  before  the  Saracens,  and  after  its  regain  by  Nicephorus  11.^ 
in  1^64,  it  required  many  years  before  the  island,  reduced  to  a 
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desert  waste^  iu  some  degree  recovered  itself.  But  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  ancent  days  were  for  centuries  extinct.  How  indeed, 
could  Cyprus  be  expected  to  revive,  seeing  that  it  belonged  to  an 
old  worn  out  state  in  which  even  the  heart  had  bXit  little  vital  power, 
and  none  consequently  to  impart  to  the  more  distant  members  of 
the  body  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  the  difficulties 
created  for  the  empire  by  the  first  crusade,  Comnenus,  a  governor 
of  the  imperial  family,  succeeded  in  declaring  the  island  inde- 
pendent, and  crowning  himself  as  king  of  Cyprus.  The  Emperor 
made  no  serious  attempt  to  dispossess  him.  Far  greater  dangers, 
however,  threatened  his  new  throne  through  the  alliance  of  France 
and  England  with  the  chivalrous  Barbarossa  for  the  purpose  of  a 
new  crusade,  dangers  to  which  the  slender  means  at  his  disposal 
could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Nevertheless,  he  had  the 
extreme  fdlly  to  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  British  king  by  surprising 
and  plundering  some  vessels  of  his  fleet  which  a  storm  had 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus.  Bichard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  not 
the  man  to  put  up  with  such  an  affront ;  furious  with  rage  he 
invaded  the  island  at  the  head  of  his  army,  scattered  the  weak 
forces  of  Comnenus,  and  dragged  the  pirate  himself  from  his 
usurped  throne.  Richard's  banner  floated  proudly  from  the  royal 
towers,  English  soldiers  encamped  in  the  shady  cypress  glades, 
and  the  soft  island  breezes  played  with  the  long  pennants  of  the 
English  war  ships  anchored  in  the  harbour,  a  display  now  to  be 
repeated  after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries  ! 

Cyprus  was  declared  an  English  province,  and  the  proud  king 
inaugurated  its  annexation  by  celebrating  with  royal  splendour, 
on  the  classic  ground  of  Venus,  his  own  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  Berengaria  of  Navarre.  It  is  not  without  interest  to 
remark,  that  it  is  a  statesman  of  Jewish  extraction  who  has  rer 
claimed  for  the  crown  of  England  tltis  lost  conquest  of  a  monarch 
who  signalized  his  accession  by  edicts  against  the  Hebrews. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Cyprus,  Bichard  put  to  sea  in  the 
summer  of  1191,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  anchored  before  Ptole- 
mais.  Here  the  crusading  army  was  joined  by  Quido  de  Lusignan, 
a  scion  of  an  old  ruling  family  of  Poiton,  who,  less  through  per- 
sonal qualifications  than  a  chain  of  fortunate  occurrences,  had  been 
crowned  King  of  Jerusalem,  but  who  had  soon  lost  his  kingdom 
in  ai^  inglorious  struggle  with  the  chivalrous  sultan  Sabulin. 
Philip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  well  disposed  to  this  prince, 
whose  past  career  was  far  from  stainless,  and  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Count  of  Monserrat.  Bichard  at  first  espoused 
the  cause  of  Lusignan,  but  ultimately,  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  of  his  ally,  gave  it  up  and  agreed  to  the  coronation  of 
Conrad  of  Monserrat.  After  his  assasination  by  an  emissary  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  Bichard,  victorious  over  Saladin, 
bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  on  his  sister's  son,  Henry  of 
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Champagne,  and  compensated  the  dispossessed  Lasignam  by  the 
gift  of  Cyprus,  which  thus,  after  a  brief  period  of  British  rule, 
became  again  an  independent  kingdom.  Ouido  bequeathed  his 
crown  in  1194  to  his  brother  Amalrioh,  and  it  remained  in  his 
^mily  till  1743.  The  successors  of  Guide  were  brave  and  skilful 
men,  who  estimated  rightly  the  great  value  of  their  kingdom,  and 
laboured  unweariedly  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

In  an  island  of  such  great  natural  resources  such  efforts  could 
not  fail  to  be  crowned  with  success.  Art  and  commerce  bloomed 
anew,  the  cultiraKion^  of  the  vine  and  the  development  of  mines 
Boon  attained  an  extent  which  recalled  the  happiest  days  of  anti- 
quity ;  wealthy  merchants  again  took  up  their  abode  in  the  sea- 
ports of  the  island,  and  Famagusta  took  its  place,  with  justifiable 
pride,  in  the  rank  of  a  leading  city  of  the  East,  as  one  of  the 
great  entrep6ts  of  the  flourishing  commerce  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  Among  all  the  little  Christian  princedoms  of  the  East, 
founded  during  the  Crusades,  Cyprus  shone  conspicously  forth. 
The  Lusignans  were  the  teachers  and  champions  of  Christian 
chivalry,  the  protectors  of  the  Christian  feith,  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  of  all  the  fugitive  monks  expelled  from  Palestine,  the 
promoters  of  commerce  and  of  the  arts.  Lofty  Gothic  domes  and 
grand  abbeys  with  splendid  halls  were  now  raised  oi)  the  very 
spots  where  formerly  had  stood  the  temples  of  Astarte,  Aphrodite, 
and  Yenus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  Lusignaro,  died  out  and  the  crown  devolved  upon  Jacob,  a 
natural  son  of  the  last  king,  whose  wife  was  a  great  grand-daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Boge,  Marco  Cornaro,  through  whom,  a  century 
previous,  the  rich  island  of  Crete  had  been  subjected  to  the 
Adriatic  Bepublic  Catherine  Cornaro  shared,  the  throne  with  her 
husband  for  five  years  only,  for  in  1473,  Jacob,  the  last  scion  of 
the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  descended  to  the  grave,  leaving  to  his 
widow  a  throne  which  no  solitary  woman  could  unsupported 
maintain.  The  crafty  trading  rulers  of  Venice  had  long  cast 
covetous  glances  upon  the  sparkling  jewel,  and  now,  with  deep 
policy,  the  Bepublic  assumed  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
bereaved  kingdom,  declaring  Catharina,  as  a  descendant  of  their 
Doge,  to  be  a  *^  Daughter  of  St.  Mark.''  This  fatherly  protectorate 
soon  developed  into  a  guardianship,  which  threw  every  possible 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Queen's  government,  so  that  she 
finally  became  utterly  disgusted,  resigned  her  crown  in  ftivour  of 
Venice,  and  withdrew  to  her  seat  at  Ailo,  near  Treviso,  where  she 
died  in  1510,  deeply  lamented  by  her  former  subjects,  and  truly 
with  only  too  good  reason.  With  her  ended  the  glorious  age  of 
insular  independence,  the  long  succession  of  happy  years  which 
had  passed  over  so  enjoyably  under  the  sway  of  the  liberal-minded 
Lusignans.  An  epoch  now  commenced  like  that  in  which  the 
Persian  Satrap  at  Salamis  plundered,  with  contemptuous  greed. 
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all  tbe  produoe  of  wood^  mountain,  and  plain,  for  trnlj  the 
Venetians  came  no  whit  behind  the  rulers  of  Persepolis  in  rapa- 
city, as  regarded  the  filling  of  tbeir  own  granaries  and  coffers. 
Tbe  whole  population  in  those  sad  times  lost  tbeir  active  thriving 
appearance,  and  sank  into  that  state  of  languid  and  stupid  exist- 
ence which  has  never  since  been  shaken  off.  Venice  managed  the 
island  as  simply  as  a  valuable  farm,  from  which  it  was  desired  to 
extract  tbe  highest  possible  return.  Tbe  three  Landregents,  the 
two  Treasurers,  tbe  Proveditore  with  his  thousand  Albanians,  and 
tbe  Captains  with  their  companies,  in  each  of  the  twelve  districts, 
preserved  order,  enforced  cultivation  and  regular  payment  of 
tiizes,  every  pursuit  that  promised  profit  being  pushed  to  the 
utmost.  Tbe  tradition  prevails  in  the  island,  to  tbis  day,  it  is 
said,  tbat  tbe  Venetians  gave  a  gold  sequim  premium  for  every 
newly-planted  olive  tree.  After  deduction  of  all  expenses  Cyprus 
returned  tbe  Eepublic  a  yearly  clear  profit  of  a  million  of  gold 
dollars.  The  Greek  Empire,  in  the  meanwhile,  bad  been  over^ 
thrown  by  tbe  Osmanli  forces.  On  tbe  26th  May,  1453,  Mahomed 
II.  bad  entered  Byzantium  over  tbe  ruins  of  its  walls  and  the 
body  of  tbe  last  Constantino,  raising  tbe  Crescent  in  place  of  tbe 
Cross  on  tbe  dome  of  St.  Sopbia ;  tben  rolled  the  tide  of  victory 
onwards  over  Epirus,  the  Morea,  and  tbe  islands  of  tbe  Archi- 
pelago. A  century  of  frightful  warfare  swept  over  Europe  which 
was  only  succeeded  by  tbe  greatest  exertions  in  repelling  the  furious 
attacks  of  Soliman  the  Glorious.  After  tbe  death  of  tbat  formid- 
able barbarian,  in  1566,  tbe  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  rematned 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  energetic  Viziers.  Such  was  Mohammed 
SokoUi,  who  appeared  one  day  before  his  master  Selim  II.  (sur- 
named  "  Tbe  Drunkard ")  and  uttered  tbe  following  memorable 
words,  which  now,  in  our  own  day,  have  found  a  still  more 
powerful  voice  to  echo  them ;  "  Whoever,"  said  he,  "  desires  to 
rule  firmly,  and  all  together,  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt,  needs 
to  have  Cyprus  for  his  first  line."  Selim  had  no  idea  of  such  far- 
seeing  policy,  but  he  set  a  great  value  on  the  fine  wine  of  Cyprus, 
80  war  was  at  once  declared  against  Venice,  and  a  powerful  army 
formed,  which  a  strong  fleet  landed  upon  tbe  island.  Marco 
Antonino  Bragadino,  tbe  brave  Venetian  commander,  found  him- 
self unable  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Turks  in 
the  field,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw  to  tbe  strong 
fortifications  of  Famagusta.  Here  during  eleven  weary  months 
he  defended  himself  with  the  courage  of  a  lion  against  the  despe- 
rate  assaults  of  tbe  Turks,  looking  anxiously  for  succour  from 
Italy.  During  tbat  sad  year  of  1571,  unheard  of  cruelties  were 
perpetrated  by  tbe  Turks  throughout  the  island.  Every  time  that 
tbeir  attacking  columns  were  driven  back  with  murderous  slaughter 
from  tbe  walls,  they  revenged  tbe  defeat  by  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  tbe  old  men,  tbe  women  and  children.  At  last 
hunger  compelled  a  capitulation,  which  was  wholly  disregarded  as 
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soon  as  the  impregnable  gates  were  ihrowu  upon.  The  garrison 
was  slaughtered^  and  the  brave  commander  slajed,  in  order  that 
his  stuffed  skin  might  adorn  the  Admiral's  yardarm!  Cyprus 
was  lost  to  Christendom,  and  the  deadly  crushing  hand  of  Islam 
laid  upon  it.  Its  loss  was  so  &r  revenged  by  Bon  John  of  Austria 
in  the  glorious  battle  of  Lepanto  a  few  months  later,  but  as  the 
Venetians  made  no  serious  efforts  at  reconquest,  this  victory  was 
not  followed  by  the  expected  results,  and  when  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  assumed  a  lofty  tone  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  Vizier  Sokolli  laughed  at  him,  remarking,  "  Tes,  you 
have  cut  off  our  beard,  but  we,  through  taking  Cyprus,  have  cut 
off  your  right  arm.'' 

The  Turkish  rule  has  been  but  one  persistently  continous  slow 
decay :  the  rich  treasures  of  the  country  have  remained  neglected 
for  centuries,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  revive  the  commerce 
which  once  flourished  there  so  richly.  The  rulers  have  allowed 
towns,  roads  and  ports  to  go  to  ruin  everywhere,  taking  no 
thought  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  By  slow  degrees  the 
Greek  population  has  recovered  from  the  frightful  slaughter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  late  years  has  gained  ground  considerably 
upon  the  gradually  dwindling  Turkish  race.  In  1833  the  island 
was  for  a  short  time  once  more  under  the  rule  of  Egypt,  when 
Mehemed  Ali,  who  had  shortly  before  put  a  garrison  there,  received 
the  formal  invertinent  from  the  Sultan.  In  1840,  however,  it 
reverted  again  under  the  direct  rule  of  Constantinople,  and  has  so 
remained  till  now.  What  great  strokes  of  fate  have  affected  the 
destinies  of  this  island  in  the  thousands  of  years  we  have  now 
reviewed!  Slaughter  and  conquest  alternating  like  the  rulers 
who  have  worn  its  crown.  Now  again,  under  the  lofty  »gis  of 
Britain,  Cyprus  may  be  expected  to  regain  its  former  importance 
to  a  great  extent,  commerce  and  trade  arising  anew  to  repeople 
the  ports  where  the  ships  of  imperial  Bome,  then  ruler  of  the 
world,  were  wont  to  anchor. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE 
EIGHTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT  {Gonlmued.) 

Tab  Eiohtt-Sixth  (the  Buti^and)  Foot  of  1779 — 1783. 

Among  the  "  loyalty  '**  Begiments  of  the  period  of  the  old 
American  War  was  one  raised  at  the  expense  of  Charles,  fourth 

*  Begiments  nised  by  poblic  gubscription  or  by  private  noblemen  tnd  gentlemen 
were  so  called.  Amongst  them  were  the  72nd  (Royal  Manchester  Volonteers), 
79th  (Royal  Liverpool  Volunteers),  80th  (Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers),  82nd  (Duke 
of  Hamilton*s),  83rd  (Royal  Glasgow  Volunteers),  85th  (Westminster  Volunteers), 
86th  (Dnke  of  Rutland's) i  99th  (Jamaica),  and  amongst  the  unnumbered  regimenU 
the  Royal  Lancashire  Volunteers,  the  Yorkshire  Volunteers  or  Yorkshire  Buffi,  the 
Loyal  Irish,  Ac.     All  were  disbanded  on  the  Peace  of  1783.y,tized  by  CjOOqIc 
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Bake  of  Eatland^*  which  became  the  86th  (or  Kutland)  Regiment 
of  Foot,  the  second  of  the  three  corps  which  have  borne  that  number. 
Like  its  compeers,  it  had  an  establishment  of  ten  companies,  with 
four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  drummers,  and  seventy  privates 
to  each,  besides  two  fifers  for  the  grenadier  company,  and  the 
usua]  proportion  of  commissioned  officers,  and,  like  them,  was 
recruited  exclusively  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  order  for  the 
formation  of  the  regiment  was  dated  2nd  July,  1779.  The  com- 
mand was  given  to  Lieut. -Col.  Anthony  St.  Leger,  who  had  served 
in  Germany,  as  a  captain  in  the  3rd  Dragoons,  and  afterwards  had 
commanded  the  124th  Queen's  Irish  of  1762.  The  rendezvous  was 
fixed  at  Newark  and  Grantham,  where  the  Manners'  influence 
reigned  supreme  ;  bounties  of  eight  or  ten  guineas  per  man  were 
provided  out  of  the  ducal  coffers  ;  and  the  recruits  appear  to  have 
come  in  pretty  readily .f  The  recruiting  was  general,  as  we  find 
orders  for  a  company  of  the  regiment  raised  at  Bristol,  and  also 
for  sundry  detachments  of  recruits  collected  from  time  to  time  at 
Barnet,  to  march  to  the  rendezvous.  In  September,  1779,  the 
regiment  was  sufficiently  complete  to  be  moved  to  St.  Albans,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  a  rather  mysterious  entry  in  the  War  Office 
"  Marching    Orders,"    which    runs  thus  (verb,   d  lU) : — **  It   is 

H.   M.   pleasure notwithstanding    any    former 

orders,  that  you  cause  the  regiment  of  Foot  under  your  command 
to  be  quartered  at  St.  Albans,  and  such  adjacent  places  ordy  as  you 
shaU  think  proper^  until  further  orders.^' 

The  date  is  27th  October,  1779.  A  few  davs  later  we  found 
another  Order  for  the  regiment  to  proceed  from  St.  Albans  to 
Plymouth. 

Under  date  12th  April,  1780,  an  Order  appears  for  the  regi- 
ment to  embark  for  the  West  Indies  with  the  87th  and  91st 
Regiments,  the  86th  being  relieved  at  Plymouth  by  the  ?5th  from 
Tiverton.  The  strength  on  embarkation,  according  to  a  return  in 
the  Anntud  Register  for  1780,  was  30  officers,  30  sergeants,  37  cor- 
porals, 22  drummers,  and  592  rank  and  file.  Of  its  movements 
in  the  West  Indies  during  its  two  years'  sojourn  there  we  have 
scarcely  any  account.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  appears  to 
have  been  passed  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  where  Colonel  St. 
Leger  commanded  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

The  flank  companies  of  the  regiments  in  the  Leeward  Islands 
command  (including,  it  is  presumed,  those  of  the  86th)9  were 
formed  into  a  flank  corps,  which  served  in  the  landing  effected  at 
St.  Vincents  in  December,  1780,  and  afterwards  at  the  capture  of 
the  Butch  islands  of  Saba,  and  St.  Eustatius  (where  three  millions 
sterling  of  prize,  including  «£250,000  in  specie,  which  Admiral 

*  AfterwarcU  Lord-Lieuteoant  of  Ireland. 

t  One  of  the  public  prints  of  the  day  tellt  us,  '*  The  Volunteer  Corps  come  in 
very  slowly,  except  those  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Lord  Harrington,  which  have 
been  filled  by  the  public  spirit  of  their  colonels.  The  fact  is,"  adds  this  sage 
"thronicler,  with  an  assumption  of  knowledge  worthy  some  of  his  descendants,  "  that 

en  do  not  care  to  senre  under  the  present  Administration."    Poor  Tommy  Atkins  ! 
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Bodnej  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  America^  was  captured). 
Detachments  were  also  employed  at  varlons  times  as  marines  on 
board  Lord  Rodney's  fleet. 

Two  companies  of  the  86th — Captains  Monckton's  and  Manner's* 
— under  command  of  Major  the  Hon.  Fitzroy  Stanhope,  were  in 
garrison  at  Tobago  when  that  island  was  very  unnecessarily  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  by  Lieut.-Governor  Ferguson  in  June,  1781. 
These  companies  were  sent  prisoners  to  France,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  head-quarters  were  at  St. 
Lucia,  when  an  attempt  was  made  on  that  island  in  the  same 
year  by  2000  French  troops  from  Martinique,  and  gallantly 
repulsed.     Further  details  we  find  none. 

The  following  year  most  of  the  men  fit  to  serve,  and  not 
being  prisoners  of  war,  appear  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
27th  Inniskillings,  and  the  head-quarters  returned  to  Plymouth. 

On  26th  April,  1783,  the  remains  of  the  regiment  were  dis- 
banded at  York.  The  officers  were  placed  upon  half-pay,  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  not  being  in  French  prisons, 
amounting  to  14  sergeants,  1  corporal,  11  drummers  and  22  pri- 
vates, were  that  day  discharged,  receiving  fourteen  days  subsistence 
money  to  carry  them  from  York  to  their  respective  homes. 

And  so  the  second  86th  Foot  became  numbered  with  the  past. 

Thb  Eighty-Sixth  ('*  Shbopshibb  Voluntbbbs,'*  aftbbwabds 

THB  "  LbINSTBB,''    now  TUB  "  EOYAL  CoUNTT  DoWN*')  BbQIMBNT 
OF  FOOT.      FbOM  1793  to  THB  PBB8ENT  TIME. 

In  October,  1798,  just  eight  months  after  England  had  declared 
war  against  the  French  National  Convention,  permission  was  given 
to  Majop-Qeneral  Cornelius  Cuyler  to  raise  a  corps  of  infantry, 
which  is  the  present  86th  Boyal  County  Down.  The  following  is 
a  transcript  of  the  beating  Order : — 

"  To  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Cornelius  Cuyler,  Esquire, 
Major-General  in  Our  Army,  and  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot, 
to  be  henceforth  raised.'' 

"  Geo.  K  Whereas  we  have  thought  fit  to  order  a  regiment  of 
Foot  forthwith  to  be  raised  under  your  command,  which  is  to 
consist  of  Ten  companies,  with  three  sergeants,  three  corporals, 
two  drummers,  and  fifty-seven  private-men  in  each  company,  with 
two  fifers  for  the  Grenadier  company,  besides  a  serjeant-major  and 
quartermaster-sergeant,  together  with  the  usual  complement  of 
commissioned  officers.  These  are  to  authorise  you  by  beat  of 
drum  or  otherwise  to  raise  so  many  men  in  any  county  or  part  of 
Our  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  as  shall  be  wanted  to  complete  the 
above  regiment  to  the  above  mentioned  numbers. 

*  Afterwards  General  Robert  Manners.  This  officer,  after  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  was  promoted  to  a  roajotity  in  the  old  80th  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  and 
subsequently  served  many  years  in  the  3rd  Foot  Guards.  He  was  a  favourite 
equerry  of  King  George  III.    He  died  in  1823.  ^ 
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"  And  all  Mayors,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Constables,  and  other 
of  our  civil  officers  whom  it  may  concern  are  hereby  required  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  of  you  in  providing  quarters,  impressing 
carriages,  and  otherwise  as  there  shall  be  occasion. 

''  Given  at  Our  Court  of  St.  James's,  this  1st  day  of  November, 
1793,  in  the  34th  year  of  Our  reign. 

**  By  His  Majesty's  command. 

"  (Signed)         Oeobob  Yottno.'* 

The  regiment  is  stated  to  have  been  raised  principally  in 
Shropshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
rendezvous  was  fixed  at  Shrewsbury.  The  corps  was  known  at 
first  as  the  ''Shropshire  Volunteers,"  but  this  title  does  not 
appear  in  the  Army  Lidi  of  the  period.  The  uniform  was  red 
with  yellow  facings. 

Amongst  the  officers  appointed  to  companies  in  the  regiment  on 
its  formation  was  Captain  Rowland  Hill,  afterwards  General  Lord 
Hill,  whose  commission  as  captain  was  dated  23rd  March,  1793, 
and  who  served  with  it  until  promoted  to  a  majority  in  the  90th 
Perthshire  Volunteers,  in  May,  1794.* 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  the  Shropshire  Volunteers,  now  the 
86th,  together  with  the  85th  Bucks  Volunteers,  and  some  other 
new  corps,  were  ordered  to  Ireland.  The  86th  marched  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Parkgate,  where  it  embarked  for  Dublin,  and  on 
landing  proceeded  to  Kilkenny. 

After  a  couple  of  months  sojourn  there,  the  regiment  returned 
to  England,  and,  landing  at  Bristol,  was  quartered  at  Frome  and 
Warminster,  whence  it  proceeded  in  the  summer  of  1794  to 
Southampton,  and  afterwards  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Here  the  steadiness  and  good  conduct  of  the  young  battalion 
led  to  its  selection  for  the  unpopular  but  onerous  duty  of  serving 
as  marines  on  board  the  Channel  Fleet. 

Accordingly,  early  in  January,  1795,  8  officers  and  414  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  regiment^embarked  for  this 
purpose  on  board  the  '  Prince  of  Wales,'  98,  Captain  Bazeley ; 
•  Triumph,'  74,  Captain  Sir  Erasmus  GK>wer ;  •  Brunswick,'  74, 
Captain  Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald,  and  '  Hector,'  74,  Captain 
Montague. 

Some  days  later,  7  officers  and  276  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  embarked,  in  like  manner,  on  board  the  ^  Prince,'  98, 
Captain  J.  Hamilton ;  ^  Saturn,'  74,  Captain  James  Douglas,  and 

*  No  mention  of  Lord  Hiirs  connection  with  the  regiment  appears  in  his  **  Life," 
written  bv  the  Rev.  £.  Sidney.  The  following  memorandum  explains  the  date  of 
his  appointment  as  captain  (from  lieutenant  53rd  Foot)  :  **  I  raised  an  Independant 
company,  and  on  March  23rd  this  year  (1793)  I  got  my  commission  as  capuin. 
The  men  were  chiefly  raised  in  Shropshire,  and  were  approved  by  General  Pox  at 
Chatham.  I  embarked  on  April  12th  with  this  company  tor  Ireland,  in  the*  Aurora' 
transport,  arrived  at  Corlc  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  marched  thence  by  orders 
from  Sir  D.  Dundas  to  Belfast  about  the  end  of  April,  where  I  handed  the  men  of 
my  company  over  to  the  38th  Regiment,  and  returned  to  Shropshire  about  June." 
^Life  qf  Lord  Sill.  ^ 
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'  Boyne/  98,  Captain  G.  Grey, — all  which  vessels  were  then  at 
Portsmouth. 

The  first  incidents  of  importance  in  their  career  afloat  were  the 
cruise  in  the  North  Sea  with  Admiral  Hervey,  in  March, 
and  the  burning  of  H.M.S.  *  Boyne.'  On  1st  May,  1794,  during 
the  absence  of  her  captain  at  a  court-martial  on  board  another 
vessel,  the  ^  Boyne,'  then  lying  at  Spithead,  and  on  board  which 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  86th  were  serving  as  marines,  took 
fire.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  never  clearly  ascertained. 
The  AntnuH  Begister  assumes  it  to  have  been  caused  either  by  a 
live  cartridge  from  the  muskets  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
been  practising  on  the  windward  side  of  the  vessel,  having  fallen 
into  one  of  the  stem  cabins,  or  by  the  overheating  of  a  flue 
therein.  Fortunately  the  greater  part  of  the  powder  had  been 
sent  on  shore  some  cUtys  previously  ;  but  a  fresh  breeze  was  blow- 
ing, and  it  being  ebb-tide,  the  vessels  were  riding  with  their 
stems  to  the  wind,  so  that  the  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  half  an  hour  the  tops  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
rigging  were  in  flames.  Most  of  the  ship's  company  saved 
themselves  by  jumping  overboard,  when  they  were  picked  up  by 
boats  sent  to  their  assistance.  The  guns,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  were  all  loaded  and  double-shotted,  and  as  they  became 
heated,  went  off,  dropping  their  shot  amidst  the  neighbouriug 
vessels,  and  on  the  shore.  Two  seamen  of  the  '  Queen  Charlotte  ' 
were  thus  killed.  About  2  p.m.,  after  the  turn  of  the  tide,  her 
cables  having  burned  through,  the  ill-fated  ship  began  slowly  to 
drift,  the  flames  streaming  from  every  port-hole,  until,  at  5  p.m., 
when  off  the  Spit  opposite  Southsea  Oastle,  with  a  terrific  explo- 
sion, heard  miles  away,  she  blew  up,  scattering  her  shot  and 
timbers  far  and  wide,  and  involving  the  shore  boats  which  had 
hovered  round  her  in  the  general  destruction.  Eleven  of  the 
ship's  company  were  reported  to  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
disaster.  The  86th  Grenadiers,  more  fortunate,  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  the  whole  of  their  kits  and  appointments. 

It  was  during  this  month,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  regiment, 
or  rather  certain  detachments  of  it,  received  the  baptism  of  fire. 

On  30th  May,  the  *  Triumph '  and  *  Brunswick '  sailed  from 
Spithead  with  a  squadron  under  command  of  Yice-Admiral  Hon. 
W.  Comwallis,  for  a  cruise  off  XJshant.  On  8th  June,  about 
10  a.m.,  the  squadron  made  the  land  off  about  the  Penmarks,  and 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  '  Triumph '  signalled  six  sail  in 
sight.  These,  and  other  vessels  seen  about  the  same  time,  proved 
to  be  the  squadron  of  Bear-Admiral  Yence,  who,  with  a  numerous 
convoy  in  charge,  was  returning  to  Brest.  Having  laid  to  until 
he  discovered  that  the  vessels  in  chase  were  enemy's  cruisers,  the 
French  Admiral  steered  away  for  Belle  Isle  under  press  of  sail. 
At  2  p.m.  the  '  Triumph,'  74,  '  Ph»ton,'  frigate,  and  *  Kingfisher^ 
brig  of  war,  then  considerably  ahead  of  their  companions,  the 
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*  Brunswick/  74,  being  bnll-down  astern,  commenced  firing  at  tbe 
enemy.  Finding  it  impossible  for  the  rest  of  the  squadron  to 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  French  getting  under  the  island, 
within  the  southern  point  of  which  thej  then  were,  Admiral 
Gornwallis  made  the  signal  to  chase.  At  4  p.m.  two  French 
frigates  were  chased  to  the  south-west,  one  with  a  large  Dutch 
ship  in  tow,  which  she  abandoned  to  the  British  as  thej  approached, 
and  the  two  crowded  awaj  to  join  their  admiral,  who  had  come  to 
an  anchor.*  Shots  were  interchanged  between  the  British  ad- 
vanced ships  and  the  batteries  on  Belle  Isle,  until  the  '  Triumph  ' 
and  '  Phaeton,'  shoaling  their  water,  made  the  signal  of  danger, 
and  Admiral  Gornwallis  recalled  the  chase.  On  the  following  day, 
the  squadron,  with  eight  French  merchantmen ,  which  had  been 
captured,  steered  for  Scilly,  whence  the  prizes  were  sent  into 
Plymouth,  the  admiral  standing  back  again  to  the  southward  to 
look  out  for  Kear-Admiral  Vence. 

On  12th  June,  the  '  Prince  of  Wales,'  98,  Captain  Bazeiey, 
carrying  the  flag  of  Eear-Admiral  Hervey,  and  'Prince,'  98, 
Captain  Hamilton,  with  twelve  other  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates 
and  three  sloops,  forming  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Lord  Bridport,  sailed  from  St.  Helens  for  a  cruise  to 
the  westward,  carrying  detachments  of  the  86th  and  118th. 

On  16th  June,  the  squadron  under  Yice-Admiral  Cornwallis 
being  then  standing  in  with  the  land  near  the  Penmarks,  descried 
in  the  offing  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  ahead,  which  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  fourteen  frigates,  two  brigs,  and  a 
cutter,  in  all  thiriy  vessels,  to  oppose  which  ihe  British  had  in  all 
eight  ships  only.  The  enemy  were  more  to  leeward  of  the  British 
squadron,  standing  on  a  wind  with  all  sail  set.  In  the  evening, 
near  half  of  their  ships  tacked  in  shore,  and  the  wind  coming 
round  to  northward  off  the  land  brought  these  ships  to  windward, 
while  the  remainder  laid  up  for  the  squadron.  Before  daylight 
the  next  morning,  the  enemy  was  seen  upon  both  quarters  of  the 
squadron  as  if  meditating  a  vigorous  attack,  and  about  9  a.m.  all 
their  frigates  were  ranged  abreast,  and  to  windward  of  the  British. 
The  attack  was  now  commenced  by  a  line  of  battle  ship  and  a 
frigate  engaging  the  ^  Mars,'  74.'  The  British  squadron  kept 
close  compact  order,  whilst  the  French  line  of  battle-ships  came 
up  in  succession,  keeping  up  a  teasing  fire  at  intervals  throughout 
the  day,  which  the  British  returned  with  their  stern-chasers.  The 
Admiral,  proportioning  his  sail  to  the  slowest  of  the  squadron, 
lent  his  support  where  it  was  requisite.  Thus  the  day  wore  on, 
the  French  showing  no  desire  to  try  closer  conclusions.  In  the 
evening,  the  *  Mars,'  74,  having  fallen  to  windward  the  enemy 
seemed  disposed  to  make  a  more  serious  attack  upon  her,  but  the 
Admiral  bore  up  to  her  support  and  they  drew  off  again.  This 
was  their  last  effort,  and  towards  sunset  they  ^oi'f^^l^T^ 
•  Jtmci'  •*  Naial  Hirtorjr."  '^"^  ^^  o 
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On,  the  day  following  the  Yice-Admiral  retained  his  thanks 'to 
the  different  ships  in  the  squadron  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  'Eoyal  Sovereign/  June  18th,  1795. 

''Yice-Admiral  Cornwallis  returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  the 
captains,  officers,  seamen  and  marines  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet 
under  his  orders,  for  their  steady  and  gallant  conduct  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  fleet  yesterday,  which  firmness,  he  has  [no 
donbt,  deterred  the  enemy  from  making  a  more  serious  attack. 
It  would  give  the  Yice-Admiral  pleasure  to  put  the  whole  of  their 
exertions  in  effect  by  meeting  a  more  equal  force,  when  the  country 
would  receive  advantage,  as  it  now  does  honour,  from  the^spirit 
so  truly  manifested  by  its  brave  men/' 

In  November  following  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  the  ^  Admiral,  captains,  officers,  seamen,  marines, 
and  soldiers,"  for  the  ''  skill,  judgment,  and  determined  courage 
displayed  on  the  above  occasion/' 

(To  he  continued,) 
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I  spent  a  fortnight  in  Tomsk,  acquiring  ail  the  information  I 
could  before  accompanying  my  employer  to  the  mine  for  which  I 
was  to  construct  a  road.  It  lay  on  the  border  of  a  chain  of  hills, 
along  which  ran  a  tributary  of  the  Jenesei.  The  digging?  had  been 
but  latelv  opened,  and  as  trials  had  proved  the  existence  of  a 
stratum  of  rich  golden  sand,  it  was  urgently  needed  to  establish  a 
good  road  to  them.  I  soon  saw  that  this  would  be  no  very  difficult 
undertaking.  The  hills  were  not  very  high,  nor  were  their  slopes 
very  steep,  so  that  I  could  easily  make  a  zig-zag  road,  quite 
practicable  for  the  light  one-horsed  peasant  carts.  A  more  serious 
task  lay  before  me  in  bridging  a  swamp,  some  miles  in  extent,  across 
which  my  new  road  must  go,  or  otherwise  make  a  very  long  detour 
to  turn  it.  As  there  were  plenty  of  birch  trees  and  stunted  pines 
at  hand,  I  thought  I  might  manage  to  lay  a  foundation  with  fascines, 
on  which  to  raise  a  causeway^  bat  if  anything  was  to  be  done  in  the 
current  year,  there  was  not  a  day  to  be  lost,  as  after  the  middle  of 
October  work  is  impossible,  from  the  great  cold  and  the  snow.  On 
the  edge  of  the  hills  there  was  an  old  blockhouse  and  some  sheds  in 
which  it  was  decided  I  should  establish  myself.  Truly,  neither  the 
house  nor  the  place  itself  were  at  all  inviting,  but  there  was  no  use 
in  thinking  of  that,  as  certainly  it  was  not  to  enjoy  myself  that  I 
had  come  to  Siberia.  The  first  requirement  was  to  find  a  decent 
assistant,  who  could  make  himself  useful,  as  I  could  not  well 
manage  ail  the  details  of  the  work  unaided,  and  here  fortune 
favoured  us  greatly.  In  the  year  1849,  a  Polish  student,  at  the 
Universety  of  Kiev,  got  mijied  up  in  some  revolutionnry  intriguer, 
for  which  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  and   was  then  employed  as  a 
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Government  clerk  in  Tomsk.  The  Governor  was  much  interested 
ill  tliis  youngBnd  most  respectable  man,  whose  youthful  folly  had  drawn 
down  upon  him  so  sad  a  fate,  and  anxious  to  belter  his  pruspectd,  pro- 
posed he  should  become  my  assist  ant.  In  this  plan  we  cordially 
concurred,  for  the  poor  fellow  was  well  educated,  good  at  pen  and 
figures,  knew  something  of  drawing,  and  enough  of  mathematics  to 
enable  him  to  learn  surveying  readily.  He  proved  an  excellent  helper 
to  me  during  two  years,  and  many  a  lonely  hour  have  we  whiled  away 
together  in  agreeable  conversation.  During  that  time  he  acquired 
f'Ueh  a  complete  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  road-making, 
that  tie  was  able  to  fill  the  position  of  an  independent  engineer  in 
the  service  of  a  large  njining  company,  receiving  an  excellent  salary. 
Meanwhile  he  managed  to  win  the  affections  of  the  pretty  daughter 
of  a  thriving  merchant  in  Tomsk,  in  which  enterprise  I  acted  the 
part  of  a  go-between,  and  contributed  considerably  to  his  success,  so 
that,  after  all.  Fate  did  much  to  console  him  for  his  early  misfor- 
tunes. 

We  now  hired   from  the  Government  twenty  convicts  who  had 
nearly  served  their  time,  to  become  settlers.     There  were  no  poli- 
ticals among  them,  all  having  been  regular  thieves  or  confirmed  vaga- 
bonds. About  one  half  of  the  number  proved  themselves  useful  fellows 
and  good  workmen,  with  whom  [  soon  became  quite  content,  but  the 
rest  were  low  blackguards  who  could  only  be  kept  at  work  by 
relentless  severity.     I  am  certainly  by  no  means  inclined  to  harsh- 
ness, and  corporal  punishment  has  always  been  most  repulsive  to  my 
feelings,  but  here  I  found  myself  obliged  to  use  it  very  freely.     My 
men  were  always  being    changed,   the  best    of   them    becomint;^ 
settlers,  and  others  discharged  by  me  as  useless,  sickly,  or  refractory 
altogether,  though  this  was  rare.     I,  of  course,  got  others  in  their 
places,  many  of  whom  were  no  better  than  their  predecessors.     In 
this  way  I  have  had  at  least  a  hundred  of  these  convicts  under  my 
orders.     The  most  cunning  were  always  the  St.  Petersburg  fellows, 
especially  those  transported  for  theft  and  roguery.     A  d-devani 
dandy  shopman,  or  a  nobleman's  livery  servant,  who  had  never 
known  what  real  hard  work  meant,  took  very  badly  to  wheeling  a 
barrow  the  whole  day,  or  standing  up  to  the  waist  in   water  tying 
fascines.     Once  I  had  under  me  the  former  private  secretary  of  a 
man  of  rank,  who  had  robbed  his  master  of  a  large  sum,  and  escaped 
abroad,  but  was  caught  and  delivered  up  to  the  authorities.     The 
fellow   was  extremely  clever,  spoke  nearly  every  living  language, 
expressed  himself  extremely  well,  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  pos^ 
sessed  a  host  of  talethta  de  societe,  but  was  nevertheless  a   thorough 
scoundrel,  and  tried  to  rob  me  more  than  once.     I  ordered  him 
more  than  one  sound  licking,  but,  finding  that  of  no  use,  had   to 
send  him  back  to  his  prison  work.      Another  time  I  had  a  litho- 
grapher, transported  for   forgery,  a  useful  quiet  man,  but  too  weak 
for   hard  labour,  so  that   I  afterwards  ^got  him  a  situation  in  the 
oi&ce  of  a  mining  company.     To  iouk  after  my  people  1  had  always 
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three  or  four  police  soldiers.  These  were  willing  and  obedient 
fellows,  but  generally  coarse,  stupid  men,  who  tried  to  get  drank 
whenever  they  had  the  chance,  and  to  whom  I  personally  adminis- 
tered many  a  cut.  For  steward  and  overseer  I  had  a  discharged 
sergeant,  who  brought  with  him  a  wife,  a  half-grown  daughter,  and 
a  filthy  sluttish  servant-maid,  whose  abominable  appearance  did  not 
prevent  her  having  rather  too  many  admirers  among  the  workmen 
and  soldiers.  My  own  personal  wanis  were  attended  to  by  my 
faithrul  and  useful  servant,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Sevas- 
topol. 

On  the  20th  of  August  I  took  possession  of  my  lonely  station, 
with  quite  a  small  caravan.  Household  goods  and  a  good  supply 
of  provisions  filled  a  number  of  small  carts.  Six  miserable  cows^ 
two  riding-horses,  and  several  fierce  and  watchful  wolf-hounds, 
peculiar  to  the  country,  followed  in  the  rear.  The  second  day  saw 
us  safe  at  our  destination.  As  it  was  alreudy  too  late  in  the  season 
to  begin  tlie  road-makino,  our  attention  was  given  to  executing  aU 
the  preliminary  works  which  might  enable  us  to  commence  the  main 
undertaking  at  the  earliest  possible  period  in  spring.  There  were 
so  many  various  things  to  be  done  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  set 
about  them  all.  We  began  with  the  house  where  my  as-^i^ant  and 
I  were  to  live,  had  it  cleaned  out,  all  its  chinks  stuffed  with  moss, 
a  huge  stove  built,  and  the  windows  filled  with  plates  of  thin  talc, 
a  local  substitute  for  glass,  fiy  means  of  carpets,  mats,  and  our 
little  stock  of  furniture,  we  gave  the  place,  in  the  course  of  eight 
days,  a  habitable  appearanc**,  though  certainly  there  was  much 
wanting  still  to  make  it  comfortable.  The  small  room  was  occu- 
pied by  two  beds,  and  the  large  one  served  as  study  and  parlour, 
while  in  the  little  kitchen  my  servant  dwelt  and  cooked.  The 
soldier^,  the  labourers  and  the  sergeant  slept  and  messed  in  the 
lar^e  shed,  where  they  had  prepared  beds  of  dry  moss.  For  the 
sergeant's  family  we  had  put  up  a  little  block-house  with  stable,  all 
made  of  the  timber  at  hand,  and  thatched  with  bent  and  moss.  We 
also  cut  down  a  quantity  of  the  luxuriant  grass,  growing  several 
feet  iiigh,  to  make  hay  for  winter  use.  Then  we  had  a  good  piece 
of  ground  ploughed  up  to  be  ready  for  the  spring  sowing  of  rye, 
and  planting  vegetables.  All  these  and  numerous  other  jobs  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  exertion,  and  an  incessant  ordering^  regulating, 
scolding,  ind  even  hearty  thrashing,  so  that  when  bed-time  came, 
I  lay  down  dead  tired.  My  young  Pole,  my  servant,  and  also  the 
sergeant,  did  their  best  to  help  on  the  work,  which  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  great  talent  for  mechanics  which  almost  every 
Russian  displays  when  sharply  looked  after.  That  is  indispensable, 
for  without  continual  overlooking  and  urging,  the  Russians  in 
general  will  do  very  little. 

in  the  eiid  of  September  my  employer  paid  us  a  visit  and  over- 
whelmed us  with  compliments  on  the  surprising  progress  we  hafe 
made.     He  gave  all  the  people  employed  a  present,  and  in   this, 
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and  every  other  respect,  always  showed  himself  a  kind-hearted  and 
liberal  man.  During  the  whole  of  August  the  weather  continued 
extremely  fiue,  the  days  being  often  oppressively  warm,  and  this 
lasted  up  to  the  middle  of  September.  Then  we  began  to  have 
sharp  frosts  at  night,  the  days  continuing  fine  and  sunny.  In  the 
latter  end  of  September  the  stream,  about  a  mile  from  us,  began  to 
freeze  over,  and- snow  fell,  remaining  unmelted.  We  could  now  no 
longer  work  out  of  doors,  nor  could  the  people  sleep  in  the  ill-buili 
shedsy  so  that  on  the  1st  of  October  I  sent  every  one  back  to 
Tomsk,  except  the  sergeant  and  his  family,  who  were  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  place  all  the  winter.  They  took  refuse  in  the  little 
log  hut,  and  made  the  best  of  it.  I  was  determined  to  hold  out 
as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  frost  to  measure  and  lay 
out  the  road  across  the  large  swamp.  In  October  the  cold  was,  on 
an  average,  from  10*^  to  16**  Fahrenheit  below  freezing,  but  yet 
we  were  able  to  work  outside  for  five  or  six  htiurs,  clad  in  furs  all 
over,  with  high  waterproof  fisher's  boots  over  a  variety  of  woollen 
underclothing.  The  snow  was  not  yet  mure  than  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  so  that  the  sergeant  and  my  servant  were  able, 
with  a  snow-plough,  to  open  up  the  tracks  we  wanted  to  measure* 
We  managed  to  stake  out  a  line  of  road  across  the  whole  morass, 
so  that  in  spring  it  could  at  once  be  began  upon.  About  4  p.m., 
the  failing  light  and  the  increasing  cold  drove  ns  indoors,  where 
we  had  always  a  warm  room  and  a  well-supplied  table.  A  thick 
cabbage  soup,  and  beef  which  had  been  kept  frozen,  then  thawed 
and  cooked,  formed  the  standing  dishes,  with  the  occasional  variety 
of  a  dish  of  fish  or  wildfowl.  Sometimes,  instead  of  coffee,  we  had 
delicious  tea,  flavoured  with  rum.  From  6  to  8  p.m.  we  worked 
at  our  plans  and  calculations,  and  from  8  to  11  we  played  chess, 
or  sang  respectively  Polish  and  German  ballads,  which  I  accom- 
panied on  an  old  guitar  I  had  picked  up  at  Tomsk.  So  passed 
the  hours,  very  pleasantly,  without  any  feeling  of  ennuL  On  moon- 
light nights  I  often  went  wolf-hunting  with  the  sergreant.  These 
brutes  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  hungry  howls 
often  resounded  all  night  long  round  our  quarters.  During  oiy 
stay  we  shot  about  a  dozen  between  us,  using  their  skins  for  foot- 
rugs  and  for  lining  sledges.  Sometimes,  urged  by  hunger,  they 
used  to  try  and  scrape  under  the  door  of  unr  stable,  to  get  at  the 
cattle.  On  such  occasions  our  savage  dogs  chained  inside  used 
to  set  up  a  fearful  yelling  till  we  let  them  loose,  and  set  them  at 
the  pack.  They  often  killed  their  antagonists,  but  did  not  escape 
without  severe  injuries  in  return,  so  that  at  last  we  gave  up  this 
game,  and  contented  ourselves  with  a  few  shots  at  the  wolves  when 
they  became  too  bold.  Wolves  abound  in  Siberia,  and  must,  in 
winter  either  starve,  or  prey  on  each  other.  If  they  are  not  hungry 
a  man  with  a  stout  stick  can  put  a  whole  pack  to  flight;  but,  if 
starving,  they  will  attack  one  with  the  greatest  fierceness,  so  that 
in  winter  we  never  ventured  out  without  a  gun  and  an  escort  of 
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dogs.    The  large  bears,  who  are  also  very  immeroas,  are  far  leas 
dangerous.     They  live  on  berries^  or  on  the  nuts  of  the  cedar 
trees,  which  are  plentiful  here,  and  sleep  through  the  winter  in  a 
deep  sheltered  cave.      They  fly  from   man,  never  attacking  him 
unless  previonsly  wounded.     Soon  after  arriving  at  my  station,  I 
dad  the  lock  to  kill  a  large  bear,  which  charged  me  farioasly  with 
a  loud  roar,  my  first  barrel  having  only  wounded  him  in  the  aide. 
Purtunately  for  me  £  had  with  me  two  of  our  fierce  wolf-hounds, 
who  instantly  rushed  at  him,  and  fastening  their  teeth  in  his  hide, 
succeeded  in  checking  his  rush,  so  that  I  had  time  to  take  a  steadj 
aim  with  the  second  barrel,  shooting  him  dead  on  the  spot  with  a 
ball  between  his  eyes.     Without  dogs  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a 
single  sportsman  to  attack  a  bear,  as  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that 
a  ball  will  wholly  disable  him,  and,  if  only  wounded,  their  rage  and 
great  activity  make  them  extremely  formidable.  Amons  the  Jakuts, 
nevertheless,  there  are  hunters  who  frequently  kill  bears  single- 
handed,  with  only  a  long  sharp  knife  for  a  weapon.     Holding  this 
io  their  right  hand,  and  having  the  left    arm   so  protected   by 
sheepskins   that  even  the  bite  of  a  bear  cannot  injure  it,  they 
endeavour  to  bring  the  brute  to  ba^,  and  when  he  stands  up  to 
fight,  thrusting  the  one  arm  down  his  throat,  with  the  other  they 
stab  him  to  the  heart  at  a  single  blow.     No  doubt  it  requires  a 
very  courageous,  strong,  and  active  hunter  to  perform  this  dan- 
geions  exploit,  but  among  the  Jakuts  it  is  frequently  accomplished. 
In  the  middle  of  November  the  thermometer  went  down  to  6^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  do  any  work  outside, 
except  wood-cutting.    The  snow,  too,  began  to  fall  heavily,  and 
with  such  violence  that  for  some  days  it  prevented  us  leaving  the 
house  at  all.     I  resolved,  therefore,  to  start  for  Tomsk  as  soon  aa 
the  storm  should  ceaae.     On  the  22nd  the  temperature  was  3^ 
below  Zero,  with  a  fine  clear  atmosphere,  and  we  got  ready  our 
sledge  for  a  start.   We  put  to  it  three  small  but  strong  rough  nags, 
which  I  had  reserved  for  the  purpose,  took  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  a  lot  of  dry  fuel,  as  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  we  should 
not  have  to  bivouac  on  the  snow  at  night,  also  a  number  of  care- 
fully loaded  guns  and  pistols,  to  be  ready  for  the  chance  of  a  pack 
of  hungry  wolves,  and  away  we  started.     We  left  the  sergeant,  his 
family,  and  one  convict,  a  decent  good  fellow,  in  possession  of  all 
our  house,  except  the  bedroom,  in  which  I  had  locked  up  our 
things.     They  bad  before  them  the  prospect  of  four  or  five  months 
in  the  wilderness,  without  any  variety;    but  as  they  had  ample 
provisions,  including  a  keg  of  brandy,  four  dogs,  and  plenty  of 
ammunition  for  their  guns,  there  seemed  no  chance  of  their  coming 
to  grief  in  any  respect,  and  they  seemed  perfectly  contented  with 
their  lot.     In  fact  a  true  Siberian  very  much  resembles  a  bear,  aa 
regards  his  winter  sleep,  for  they  will  often  snore  away  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch.    As  the  snow  was  very  deep  and 
pathless,  our  progress  at  first  was  very  slow  and  difficult.     We^had 
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repeatedlj  to  get  out  and  walk  to  ease  the  horses,  anil  also  to  clear 
a  way  for  the  sledge  with  shovels  brought  for  the  purpose.  It 
became  dark  at  3  p.m.,  but  the  starlight  and  snow  toj^ether  made 
it  clear  enough  for  us  to  journey  notwithstanding.  About  mid- 
night our  sturdy,  enduring  ponies  were  quite  exhausted,  and  ne 
had  to  halt  for  some  hours.  We  looked  out  for  a  place  wiiere  a 
slope  gave  some  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  where  there  were 
numerous  bjrch  trees  to  afford  us  fuel  for  a  roaring  fire.  While 
my  servant  cleared  away  the  snow,  we  cut  down  sufficient  wood, 
and  with  our  own  dry  twigs  soon  bad  a  bonfire  to  viarm  us  and 
boil  our  tea.  It  was  so  cold  that  the  hot  tea  froze  in  the  cups  in 
the  course  of  five  minutes  after  being  poured  out  boiling,  and  our 
rye-bread  was  hard  as  a  stone,  requiring  to  be  thawed  at  the  fire 
before  we  could  cut  it.  Our  fur  pelisses  were  covered  with  frost 
on  the  side  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  our  horses,  who  held  their 
heads  right  over  it,  were  perfectly  white.  We  fed  them  with  rye- 
bread  soaked  in  tea,  a  very  strengthening  mixture  for  all  animals. 
At  the  end  of  four  hours,  not  very  agreeably  spent,  we  were  all 
greatly  refreshed,  and  started  in  good  spirits.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  we  reached  a  main  road,  where  progress  became  much  easier, 
and,  finally,  in  the  evening,  after  a  second  halt  round  a  fite  for 
some  hours,  got  safe  into  Tomsk,  where,  over  a  fine  bowl  of  hot 
punch,  we  soon  forgot  all  our  fatigues. 

The  winter  in  Siberia  is  certainly  severe  and  long  continued,  but 
the  people  thoroughly  understand  the  art  of  keeping  warm.  All 
the  nouses  have  double  windows  and  double  or  even  treble  doors, 
80  as  to  exclude  every  breath  of  cold  air.  The  huge  brick  stoves 
called  '*  Amossor,'*  are  a  glorious  invention,  keeping  a  house  warm 
day  and  night  with  a  quantity  of  wood  very  moderate  in  proportion 
to  the  numoer  of  rooms  heated.  Even  the  poorest  workmen  have 
thick  sheepskin  pelisses,  fur  caps,  and  their  legs  all  enveloped  in 
sheepskins,  while  their  feet  are  protected  by  wooden  shoes  lined 
with  furs  and  staffed  with  hay.  In  this  way,  when  there  is  not 
much  wind  and  the  temperature  is  not  much  below  Zero,  they  can 
spend  some  hours  of  the  day  out  of  doors;  but  when  it  falls  very 
much  lower,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  leave  the 
house.  At  12*^  below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is  only  the  most 
urgent  necessity  that  makes  any  one  risk  it,  and  then,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  feet,  nose,  and  ears  are  often  frost-bitten.  When 
the  east  wind, prevails  it  is  hard  to  endure  even  4^  under  Zero. 
Travellers,  policemelfi,  and  postillions  overtaken  by  such  weather 
often  lose  their  lives.  When  the  temperature  falls  below  12^  there 
is  generally  a  dead  calm,  as  if  the  very  atmosphere  itself  was  frozen 
into  stillness.  In  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  folks,  among  whom 
I  spent  my  winter,  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  weather. 
Their  life  was  one  of  constant  gaiety  and  pleasure,  spent  in  a  con- 
stant round  of  expensive  dinner,  supper,  and  card  parties,  kept  up 
half  the  night.     Balls,  too,  were  not  unfrequent,  and  I  got  up  an 
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«matear  theatre,  where  Russidii  plays  were  perfurmcd.  There  was 
also  a  great  deal  of  masie,  in  whicii  my  son;;^  and  guitar  obtained 
great  applause,  and  procured  me  numerous  inviutions.  To  avoid 
temptation,  I  had  made  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  touch  a  card. 
Moreover  this  style  of  life  was  very  expensive,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing I  had  free  quarters  in  my  employer's  house,  1  spent  the 
whole  of  my  pay.  Certainly,  price.s  were  high.  Eigiit  francs  for 
n  pair  of  gloves,  half  as  much  for  a  small  butile  of  Bau  de  Cologne* 
and  Irom  sixty  to  eighty  francs  for  a  pair  of  lacquered  dress  boots, 
all  which  articles  were  in  constant  requisition  in  our  society.  To 
have  some  relief  from  pure  idlene.^s,  1  volunteered  to  help  my 
employer  in  his  books  and  accounts  for  a  couple  of  hours  every 
morning,  for  which  he  was  much  obliged,  and  made  me  a  present 
of  a  splendid  pelisse  of  sable  fur  at  Christmas. 

Whenever  the  weather  would  allow,  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in 
walking  or  sledge-driving,  and  occasionally  1  accompanied  some  of 
my  military  friends  on  a  peculiar  sort  of  moonlight  wulf-hunting. 
Half-a-dozen  of  us  used  to  go  in  a  long  low  sledge,  in  which  we 
had  three  strong  steady  horses,  well-used  to  stand  fire.  We  put  a 
servant  on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  with  a  bag  containing  a 
couple  of  pigs,  who^e  tails  he  pinched  as  soon  as  we*  got  into  the 
country,  so  that  their  squeaking  might  attract  their  hungry 
admirers  all  round.  As  soon  as  a  pack  of  wolves  appeared,  we 
threw  out  a  bag  full  of  offal,  and  let  it  trail  behind  the  sledge  by  a 
very  strong  rope  about  seventy  yards  long.  Our  friends  soon 
scented  it,  and  eagerly  set  to  work  to  tear  out  the  contents,  when, 
if  there  were  many  about  it,  we  gave  tliem  a  general  volley,  often 
killing  three  or  four  at  once.  Yei  they  were  often  so  fierce  from 
hunger,  that  they  stood  repeated  salvos  before  dispersing.  Indeed 
this  sport  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  risk,  for  at  times  the  starved 
brutes  will  boldly  attack  the  horses,  so  that  one  uiust  always  have 
pistols  in  reserve,  and  a  supply  of  large  torches  ready  to  light  up  to 
frighten  them  olT. 

We  had  some  bear  hunts  also,  in  which  I  bagged  two  of  them, 
also  a  lynx  and  a  variety  of  smaller  animals.  So  passed  the  winter, 
Bgret^bly  enough  on  the  whole,  though  I  felt  the  want  of  any  intel- 
lectual society,  and  grew  very  tired  of  the  continued  cold,  and  the 
very  long  nights. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  the  temperature  had  risen  to  upwards  of 
20P  Fahr.,  and,  as  there  was  no  more  snow  expected,  I  resolved  to 
return  to  my  work,  accompanied  by  my  assistant,  who  had  spent 
the  winter  iu  his  old  office.  By  sending  on  relays  of  horses,  we 
made  the  journey  in  one  day,  and  found  our  tenants  all  well,  and 
jolly  as  marmots  after  their  winter's  sleep.  Our  quarters,  however, 
were  so  filthy  and  stinking  that  we  had  to  spend  two  nights  in  the 
shed  before  we  could  get  them  sufficiently  purified  to  return  to. 
The  dirt  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  Siberia  is  perfectly  dis- 
gusting, and  even  extends  to  circles  where  one  might  expect  lo  find 
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cleanliness.  Certainiv  tiie  seventy  of  the  climate  may,  to  some 
extent,  excuse  it,  as  there  art^  so  many  months  in  which  cold  water 
cannot  be  used  at  all,  but  I  am  fully  porsuaded  that  out  of  the 
14,000  inhabitants  of  Tomsk,  there  were  scarcely  200  who  ever 
washed  themselves  more  than  once  a  week  or  changed  their  linen. 
The  use  of  the  hot  vapour  bath,  which  is  very  general  among  all 
classes,  does  much  to  keep  their  bodies  clean,  but  as  regards  their 
linen,  their  house  and  table  furniture,  they  all  show  evident  signs 
of  the  scanty  use  of  water,  while  the  stench  and  closeness  of  the 
room:*,  never  aired  all  winter,  are  often  abominable,  thoagh 
apparently  un  perceived  by  the  natives. 

With  my  assistant  alone  I  now  worked  at  laying  down  and  staking 
off  the  future  roads,  but  in  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  snow  began 
to  melt  and  the  ground  to  thaw,  we  got  a  batch  of  thirty  conTict 
labourers,  and  set  vigorously  to  work.  Fascines  were  made  in  heaps, 
and  the  worst  portions  of  the  swamp  filled  with  them,  while  six 
horses  helped  the  men  in  carting  earth  unceasingly.  Rye,  cabbage 
and  roots  were  planted  in  the  new  ploughed  ground  to  provide  the 
supplies  for  next  winter,  and  the  astonishingly  vigorous  v^etation 
of  the  summer  seemed  intended  to  make  up  by  its  rapidity  for  the 
great  delays  of  the  past.  Bye,  sown  in  the  end  of  May,  was  ripe 
for  cutting  by  the  middle  of  August,  yielding  an  abundant  crop, 
while  our  vegetables  and  roots  grew  to  a  gigantic  size.  The  neigh- 
bouring stream  soon  became  covered  with  numberless  wild  fowl,  so 
that  I  shot  and  salted  some  hundreds  of  geese  and  ducks,  while  we 
made  large  captures  of  fish.  In  this  way  all  the  food  for  our  party 
was  soon  provided  on  the  spot.  The  road-making  progressed 
rapidly,  as  I  stimulated  my  men  to  exertion  by  extra  rations  of 
spirits  and  tobacco.  I  had,  nevertheless,  to  order  many  punishments 
for  laziness,  drunkenness  and  sometimes  for  downright  disobedience 
of  orders.  Is  was  out  of  the  question  to  do  otherwise,  as  I  had  a 
lot  of  fellows  among  my  workmen  who  could  only  be  kept  in  order 
by  the  most  strict  discipline. 

At  this  time  the  gold  diggings,  about  two  miles  from  my  quarters, 
were  taken  in  hand,  and  some  hundreds  of  workmen,  mostly  free, 
and  highly  paid,  employed  upon  them.  The  overseers  who  directed 
the  workings  were  low,  coarse,  drunken  fellows,  who  were  veiy 
jealous  of  any  foreigner,  and  whom  I  shunned  as  much  as  possible. 
The  director  waa  a  well-educated,  able  man,  but  had  his  station,  un- 
fortunately, at  another  establishment  fifteen  miles  distant.  The 
great  majority  of  subordinate  officials,  both  in  the  employment  of 
Government  and  of  individual  mine*owners,  are,  throughout  Siberia, 
with  few  exceptions,  rough,  low,  wholly  uneducated  men,  with 
whom  a  respectable  foreigner  can  have  no  companionship,  and, 
unfortunately,  an  educated  body  of  middle-class  civilians  does  not 
exist.  The  summer  went  by  very  quietly  in  such  active  work, 
though  I  had  very  little  social  enjoyment  during  it.  Tiie  heat  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August  was  perfectly  tropical. 
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and  the  cloads  of  flies  and  insects  from  the  sviamp,  reminded  one  of 
mosquitos.  The  climate  of  Siberia  is  certainly  very  bad,  for  the 
long  cold  winters  and  the  short  hot  summers  run  into  one  another, 
vitboat  any  agreeable  interval  of  fine  spring  and  autumn  weather, 
such  as  we  have  in  Europe. 

By  strenuous  exertion,  and  the  employment  of  nearly  double  our 
original  strength  of  labourers,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  roads  com- 
pleted by  the  time  the  end  of  September,  with  its  first  frosts,  arrived. 
The  carts  were  enabled  to  drive  up  to  the  works,  and  the  causeway 
through  the  swamp  shortened  by  fifteen  miles,  the  distance  to  Tomsk. 
I  had  not  ventured  to  promise  so  speedy  a  result,  and  was  the  more 
gratified  at  being  able  to  show  it  to  my  employer,  on  his  visit  to  us, 
when  he  arrived  on  his  way  to  the  mines  of  Krasnojarsk,  about  200 
miles  further  east,  in  which  he  was  a  shareholder,  and  to  which  I 
accompanied  him.  Our  route  led  at  first  over  a  dead  level,  with 
small  miserable  villages  lying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles 
apart.  The  poor  horses  had  to  travel  these  long  stages  without 
either  rest  or  food,  and  did  them  well.  When  we  reached  the 
Jenisei,  a  fine,  clear,  wide  river,  the  country  became  very  hilly  and 
richly-wooded,  affording  fine  scenery.  The  town  of  Krasnojarsk, 
although  only  half  the  size  of  Tomsk,  is  much  more  regularly  and 
tastefully  built,  with  such  a  number  of  fine  public  buildings  as  one 
would  never  have  expected  to  find  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  There 
was  one  church  in  particular,  erected  at  the  expense  of  some  rich 
mine-owners,  which,  from  its  magnitude  and  fine  architecture,  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  German  city.  I  found  the  style  of  living  and 
society  quite  that  of  Tomsk,  but  the  climate  more  severe,  as  the 
town  lies  higher  and  more  exposed  to  wind.  After  a  stay  of  some 
days,  I  went  with  a  party  to  some  mines,  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
to  report  as  to  the  laying-out  some  roads  there  also,  and  it  was 
decided  that  next  spring  I  should  go  there  and  undertake  them. 

In  the  middle  of  October  I  returned  to  Tomsk,  making  a  very 
disagreeable  journey,  as  a  great  deal  of  snow  had  already  fallen. 
The  road  was  very  bad,  and  £  had  a  most  unpleasant  companion  in 
one  of  the  mining  company's  ofiScials.  I  took  up  my  old  quarters, 
and  the  old  style  of  life,  but  lived  as  quietly  as  I  could,  desiring  to 
save  some  money.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  house  of  an 
exiled  Polish  general,  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  society,  but  in  a 
much  quieter  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable  style  than  that  of 
my  wealthy  mining  friends.  His  eldest  daughter  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  amiable  girls  I  ever  saw,  possessing  in  a  high 
degree  those  dangerous  attractions  of  style  and  manner  for  which 
her  countrywomen  are  celebrated.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was 
desperately  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  as  eligible 
husbands  are  scarce  m  Siberia,  I  might  probably  have  succeeded 
in  marrying  her,  but  I  was  deterred  from  such  a  step  by  the 
reflection  that  it  would  certainly  involve  a  settlement  in  the 
coQut^y,  as  the  only  one  where  I  had,  at  that  time,  a  certainty  of 
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iiieaiiB  to  support  a  family.  With  my  ^taitding  in  society,  and 
interest  with  the  Governor,  I  could  probably  have  reckoned  upou  a 
profestfional  appointment  under  the  Grown,  and  a  grant  of  as  much 
land  as  I  chose  to  apply  for — settlers  of  a  good  stamp  being  warmly 
welcomed  and  favoured  ;  but  the  thoughts  of  the  dismal  winters 
cooled  my  fancy  greatly.  Moreover  it  was  another  serious  con- 
sideration that  the  beautiful  Pole  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  for 
although  to  me,  personally,  it  made  no  difference  to  what  confession 
my  wife  might  adhere,  as  long  as  she  was  truly  religious  in  prin- 
ciple, Hud  carried  out  the  Christian  rule  of  'Move  thy  neighbour  as 
tiiyseh'/'  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice.  Yet  I  had  seen 
enough,  in  my  own  circle  of  home  acquaintance,  to  know  that 
mixed  marriages  do  not  tend  to  domestic  happiness.  Should  a 
wife  be  either  an  ultramontane  Catholic  or  a  fervent  Protestant, 
and  give  ear  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  domineering  priests, 
those  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing,  who  have  caused  more  disorders  in 
the  world  than  all  its  armies  put  together,  in  such  cases  there  is  an 
end  to  all  enjoyment  in  marriage.  Duly  pondering  over  these 
views  I  resolved  to  resist  all  temptations  to  matrimony,  and,  as  every 
man  of  honour  should  do  in  like  cases,  took  care  so  to  regulate  my 
intercourse  with  the  lady  as  to  prevent  her  ever  suspecting  my 
feelings  towards  her. 

Ill  April,  1858,  I  went  to  the  distant  diggings,  and  spent  the 
summer  road-making;  but  having  to  share  my  quarters  with  two 
under-bred  Russians,  and  to  overcome  many  difficulties  raised  to 
annoy  me,  I  had  to  occupy  myself  either  with  my  work,  or  in 
hunting,  for  a  relaxation,  getting  plenty  of  sport,  in  the  shape  of 
a  few  bears,  many  foxes,  a  lynx,  and  innumerable  quantities  of 
wildfowl  of  all  kinds. 

When  the  September  frosts  set  in,  we  left  the  mines,  but  to 
finish  some  plans  and  designs  I  remained  till  the  middle  of 
December  in  Krasnojarsk.  I  then  returned  to  Tomsk,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Government  courier,  through  fearful  cold  and  heavy 
snow.  I  was  so  enveloped  in  layers  of  fur  that  I  could  scarcely 
stir,  but  nevertheless  suffered  severely.  Through  a  little  incautious 
exposure  I  got  my  left  ear  frozen,  but  by  diligent  snow  frictions 
the  circulation  was  restored  in  time  to  save  it,  but  not  without 
the  leaving  a  permanent  mark.  It  is  a  frightful  task  to  drive  in 
a  sledge  on  a  long  journey,  with  the  thermometer  at  Zero  of  Fahr., 
and  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered  of  which  people  accustomed 
to  a  temperate  climate  can  form  no  just  conception.  The  drivers 
on  our  box  were  clad  in  triple  sheepskins  down  to  their  toes,  but,  for 
all  that,  were  generally  so  entirely  benumbed  on  arriving  at  a 
station,  tliat  they  had  to  be  lifted  down. 

In  Tomsk  I  found  ail  uky  old  friends  flourishing,  and  my  lovely 
Pole  engaged  to  a  young  fellow  countryman,  settled  near  Jakutsk, 
so  that  a  hard  fate  destined  this  girl,  qualified  to  be  the  orna- 
ment  of  any    European  society,  to  spend   her  whole  liff^  in   the 
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depths  of  a  Siberia  wildemei's.  It  was,  indeed,  a  cruel  destiny ! 
In  February,  1859,  the  news  of  impending  war  reached  Tomsk, 
and  threw  me  into  a  fever  of  anxiety  and  restlessnests,  as  my  pri- 
vate letters  assured  me  that  a  general  conflict  in  Europe  was  close 
at  hand.  All  my  old  love  for  soldiering  woke  up  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  I  passed  sleepless  nights  debating  with  myself  what  I  ought 
to  do,  for,  notwithsiandiug  all  the  kiiidnet«s  I  had  experienced  and 
the  many  friends  I  had  acquired  in  Siberia,  I  wearied  of  a  country 
with  such  a  climate,  and  sighed  for  an  active  outdoor  life  all  the 
year  through.  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  at  once  to 
Europe,  and,  when  I  had  done  so,  felt  as  if  a  ton  were  taken  off 
my  heart.  My  employer  was  quite  thunderstruck  when  1  announced 
this  new  resolution,  and,  at  first,  tried  earnesily  to  shake  it,  but 
soon,  seeing  it  was  all  in  vain,  set  to  work,  with  his  usual  kindness, 
to  aid  me  in  every  way  he  could.  He  handed  over  to  me  a  sum 
of  8,000  francs,  which  had  accumulated  in  his  hands,  and  loaded 
me  with  all  possible  comforts  for  the  long  journey.  Everybody 
did  the  same.  Even  when  I  had  got  into  the  sledge  to  depart,  I 
was  overtaken  by  a  parting  present  from  the  Governor  of  half-a- 
dozen  bottles  of  old  Madeira,  and  as  for  furs,  1  had  more  than  I 
knew  what  to  do  with.  I  had  taken  care  to  secure  an  excellent 
place  for  my  old  soldier  servant  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  mine- 
owuer,  but  the  faithful  fellow  wept  like  a  child  when  1  bade  him 
farewell  for  ever,  and  started  to  recross  the  Ural  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1869. 


MTLTTABY  LAW. 

The  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Mutiny  and  Marine  Mutiny  Acts,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished, and  if  one  or  two  of  the  suggestions  it  contains  are  acted 
npon  by  the  War  Office  Authorities,  the  ^rmy  at  large  may  benefit. 
At  present  army  jurisprudence  is  governed  by  the  Mutiny  Act 
(which  is  passed  every  session  for  one  year  only),  and  the  Articles 
of  War,  the  latter  being  an  outcome  of  the  former,  without  which 
it  would  be  inoperative,  and  this  duality  the  committee  think 
might  with  advantage  be  abolished. 

From  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  is  credited  with  having 
first  embodied  the  standing  Militia  of  the  realm^  soldiers  have  in 
some  way  or  other  been  governed  by  special  laws ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  that  military  discipline  was  enforced 
by  Articles  of  War  at  all  resembling  those  by  which  the  British 
Army  is  now  governed.  From  the  days  of  Edward  HL  to  those 
of  Charles  I.,  military  offences  were  punished  by  courts  presided 
over  by  the  High-Constable  and  Marshal  of  England,  the  first  deal- 
ing with  questions  relating  to  honour,  chivalry,  and  heraldry,jtnd 
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the  second  with  matters  which  more  directly  bore  upon  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  soldiers.  As  these,  however,  fell  into  disuse  when 
the  forces  for  whose  government  thej  had  been  issued  were  dis-. 
banded,  the  Articles  of  War  promulgated  bj  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  1642,  when  in  command  of  the  Parliamentarj  forces,  maj  be 
described  as  the  first  of  these  documents  that  has  descended  to 
us  in  anything  like  a  complete  form.  There  appears  to  have  been 
seventy-nine  Articles  of  War,  in  the  ''Laws  and  Ordinances'' 
established  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  Army  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  but  in  consequence  of  a  missing  page  only  seventy-five  of 
those  are  known. 

We  may,  however,  observe  that  though  the  court  of  chivalry 
had  been  abolished,  the  Marshal,  who  was  generally  the  second  in 
command,  continued  to  sit  as  chief  judge  in  all  military  tribunals, 
and  to  his  court  was  attached  a  regular  staff  of  officials,  consisting 
of  provost-marshal,  jailors,  tipstaves,  and  executioners.  Subse- 
quently it  became  the  custom  to  invest  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  his  commission  with  power  to  enact  ordinances  for  the 
government  of  the  army,  as  well  as  to  dispense  justice ;  and  as 
both  descriptions  of  courts  are  mentioned  in  Essex's  Articles,  it  is 
evident  they  existed  concurrently. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  Essex's  Ordinances,  when 
the  Scotch  Army  marched  into  England,  fresh  "  Articles  of  War  " 
were  issued  for  its  government,  which  differed  greatly  from 
Essex's  Articles  in  many  respects,  a  fact  the  more  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  that  both  codes  were  in  force  in  the  same 
kingdom  at  the  same  time.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
in  the  Scottish  military  code  many  of  its  articles  display  more 
religious  zeal  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  issued  by  Lord  Essex. 
For  instance,  there  is  nothing  in  the  latter  that  at  all  resembleB 
the  following,  which  we  quote  from  the  former : — 

"  Article  3.  Whosoever  shall  wilfully  or  carelessly  absent  him- 
selfe  from  morning  and  evening,  or  from  preaching  before  and 
afternoon  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  other  extraordinarie  times, 
appoynted  for  the  worship  of  Gbd,  when  the  sign  is  given  by  the 
sound  of  trumpet  or  drum,  he  shall  be  censured  or  punished  for 
his  neglect  or  contempt,  by  penaltie,  imprisonment,  or  other 
punishment,  as  his  fault  deserveth. 

'*  Article  4.  Common  and  ordinary  swearing  and  cursing,  open 
prophaning  of  the  Lord's  Day,  wronging  of  his  ministers  and 
other  acts  of  that  kind,  shall  not  only  be  punished  with  losse  of 
pay  and  imprisonment,  but  the  transgressors  shall  make  their 
publike  repentance  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation;  and  if  they 
will  not  be  reclaimed,  they  shall,  with  disgrace,  be  openly  cen- 
sured and  discharged,  as  unworthy  of  the  meanest  place  in  the 
Army. 

'*  Article  5.  All  Commanders  and  Officers  shall  be^carefull,  both 
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by  their  anthority  and  example,  that  all  under  their  charge  live 
in  godlinesse,  Bobernesse,  and  righteousnesse.''* 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Soottish  Code, 
Parliament  passed  an  Ordinance  establishing  a  system  of  martial 
law  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  appointed  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  fifty-six  other  gentlemen  named  in  the  Ordinance,  to  be 
"  Commissioners,*'  any  twelve  of  whom  were  authorised  to  hear 
and  determine  all  causes  belonging  to  ''  military  cognizance,''  and 
by  this  system  of  judicature  many  persons  were  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  executed. 

When  military,  as  well  as  civil,  matters  fell  into  Cromwell's 
hands,  he,  in  virtue  of  his  oflBice  of  General-in-Chief,  **  sent  orders 
to  several  garrisons  to  hold  courts-martials  for  the  punishment  of 
soldiers  ofiEending  against  the  Articles  of  War;"  and  on  one 
occasion  Cromwell  seized  several  officers  with  his  own  hands, 
called  a  court-martial  on  the  field,  which  condemning  them  to 
deathj  one  was  shot  forthwith  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

Oo  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL,  the  Army  was  disbanded  with 
the  exception  of  5;000  men,  which  the  King  maintained  by  his  own 
authority,  and  out  of  his  own  revenue,  for  guards  and  garrisons  ; 
and  the  little  force  thus  formed  (says  Macauley),  ^'  was  the  germ  of 
that  great  and  renowned  Army  which  has  in  the  present  century 
marched  triumphant  into  Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton  and 
Candahar/' 

King  James  IE.  afterwards  increased  this  force  to  80,000  men, 
all  paid  out  of  his  own  Civil  List ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  purpose 
for  which  Parliament  voted  a  revenue  to  the  Crown,  it  was  eventu- 
ally made  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  famous  Bill  of  Bights  at  the 
Bevolntion  in  1688,  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
against  law.  Although  this  passed,  it  was  yet  felt  that  a  standing 
army  was  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  the  Parliament  by  whose  will 
it  existed ;  that  the  authority  to  call  out  the  troops  should  remain 
with  the  sovereign,  but  the  money  to  pay  the  soldiers  should  not 
be  granted  without  permission  of  the  people ;  or  to  quote  the 
quaint  language  of  Whitelocke,  ''  though  the  King  would  have  the 
power  of  the  sword»  the  Parliament  would  have  that  of  the  purse, 
60  that  they  must  both  agree  to  draw  the  sword,  or  else  leave  it 
in  the  scabbard,  which  is  the  best  place  for  it." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  first  Mutiny  Act,  passed  in  1689,  and 
it  has  (with  two  or  three  interruptions)  been  renewed  yearly 
ever  since.  Although  the  Mutiny  Act  enables  the  Crown  to  try 
soldiers  by  courts- martial  for  certain  specified  offences,  yet  the 
common  law  of  England  knew  nothing  of  military  tribunals. 
Prior  to  the  Bevolntion  a  soldier  and  his  officer,  during  peace, 
were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  simply  citizens,  for  if  the  former 
struck  the  latter  he  incurred  only  the  ordinary  penalties  of  assault 
•  "  Manutl  of  MUiUry  Uw,"  pp.  16,  17.  ^ 
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and  battery.  For  such  offences'as  being  asleep  on  his  post,  insub- 
ordination or  desertion,  the  soldier  incurred  no  penalties  at  all.* 

As  discipline  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  means  of 
punishing  military  crime  with  more  promptness  than  the  slow 
process  of  legal  tribunals,  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  gave  power  to 
bring  oflFenders  promptly  to  trial.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1718 
that  the  Mutiny  Act  contained  a  clause  empowering  court-martials 
to  punish  with  death  the  crimes  of  mutiny  and  desertion.  This 
clause,  we  may  add,  was  carried  by  only  a  very  small  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  military 
law  emanates  from  and  is  controlled  by  the  civil  power,  and,  like 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  is  simply  a  distinct  division  of  the  civil  law 
of  the  realm. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  military  law  and  martial 
law,  which  is,  that  while  the  first  only  effects  soldiers,  the  second 
extends  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  it  happens  to 
be  in  force.  When  the  celebrated  Irish  patriot  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial  for  high  treason,  and  the  military  tribunal  brought 
him  in  guilty  of  that  crime,  sentencing  him  to  be  hung  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1797.  But  by  this  time  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  was  sitting,  that  is  civil  law  was  re-established,  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Kilwarden,  being  applied  to  by  Tone's  friends 
interfered  and  sent  the  sheriff  to  stay  the  execution.  Unfortu- 
nately Mr.  Tone  had  committed  suicide  during  the  previous  night, 
but  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  military  authority  had  been 
demonstrated  all  the  same.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  thus 
expressed  himself  upon  the  same  subject ; — "  While  the  laws  are 
silenced  by  the  noise  of  arms,  the  rulers  of  the  armed  force  must 
punish  as  equitably  as  they  can  those  crimes  which  threaten  their 
own  safety  and  that  of  society,  but  no  longer,  every  moment 
beyond  is  an  usurpation.  As  soon  as  the  laws  can  act,  every 
other  mode  of  punishing  supposed  crime,  is  itself  an  enormous 
crime." 

At  the  same  time  the  Mutiny  Act  always  contains  an  enactment 
that  nothing  in  it  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  officer  or 
soldier  from  being  proceeded  against  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
law,  and  consequently,  by  the  same  reasoning,  nothing  in  military 
law  should,  in  times  of  peace,  prevent  any  officer  or  soldier  when 
before  a  court-martial  for  any  offence,  from  claiming  any  privilege 
which  he  would  be  entitled  to  claim  if  he  was  a  prisoner  being 
tried  by  a  civil  tribunal  for  a  similar  crime.  For  instance  a  pri- 
vate Marine  of  H.M.S.  *  Bellerophon' having,  in  1848  been  con- 
victed of  an  assault  upon  his  superior  officer,  the  court-martial 
instead  of  sentencing  him  to  death,  the  penalty  annexed  by  the 
Articles  of  War  to  that  special  crime,  sentenced  the  man  to 
imprisonment.  When  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  were 
•  Macauley'8  "  England,"  VI.  p.  296,  VII.  p.  274.   >Ogle 
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received  at  the  Adroiraltj,  the  sentence  was  declared  illegal,  and 
the  man  was  ordered  to  be  released  and  to  return  to  his  duty.  An 
erroneous  sentence  is  in  law  no  sentence  at  all.  The  man  referred 
to  was  at  the  same  time  yerj  fortunate,  for  the  confirming  autho- 
rity would  have  been  acting  quite  within  its  right  if  it  had  sent 
back  the  proceedings  for  the  members  of  the  court-martial  to 
reconsider  their  sentence,  when  no  doubt  the  penalty  of  death 
would  then  have  been  awarded. 

This  power  is  one,  however,  which  the  Committee  whose  pro- 
ceedings we  are  about  to  discuss  might,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Service  at  large,  have  recommended  to  be  cancelled.  The  power 
has  so  frequently  been  abused  by  confirming  officers,  or  in  short 
the  finding  and  sentence  of  courts-martial  have  often  practically 
been  made  to  fall  in  with  the  well  known  views  held  by  the  con- 
firming authority.  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  other  eminent  officers 
have  pointed  out  in  unmistakeable  language  their  opinion  upon 
this  point,  and  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  members  of  the 
court  hear  the  evidence  given,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  wit- 
nesses give  their  testimony,  any  one  must  from  a  common  sense 
point  of  view  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  confirming  officer, 
by  reading  the  proceedings,  cannot  understand  the  case  as  well  as 
those  who  have  personally  investigated  the  charge. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  very  important  part  of  military 
discipline — namely,  that  afi^ected  by  the  12th  and  13th  Articles  of 
War.  Of  late  years,  an  idea  has  prevailed  in  the  Army  that  an 
officer  or  soldier  can  have  no  remedy  against  ill-treatment  received 
from  his  superiors ;  and  when  we  reflect  a  little  on  this  matter,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  idea  is  not  without  some  foundation.  In 
the  Reports  now  before  us  the  subject  is  referred  to  as  follows : — 
"  The  matter  dealt  with  by  the  12th  and  13th  Articles  of  War, 
under  the  head  of  *  Bedress  of  Wrongs,'  appears  to  your  Committee 
to  require  amendment.  The  13th  Article  of  War,  which  applies 
to  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  is  restricted  to  matters 
affecting  their  pay  and  clothing.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  opportunity  to  make  complaints  for  the  redress  of  wrongs 
should  be  afforded  in  as  full  a  manner  to  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  as  to  officers,  and  that,  whilst  the  act  of  preferring 
wilfully  false  charges  should  be  constitnited  a  specific  offence,  care 
should  be  taken  that  complaints  should  not  be  visited  with  punish- 
ment under  the  general  clause  against  conduct,  in  breach  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline.  Though  it  is  probably  necessary 
that  some  provision  answering  to  the  105th  Article  of  War  should 
be  made,  in  order  to  meet  unforeseen  cases,  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  special  care  should  be  taken,  that  so  general  a 
penal  enactment  should  be  guarded  by  accompanying  it  with  a 
proviso  that  it  should  not  be  employed  for  the  punishment  of 
any  offence  for  which  there  is  a  specific  provision  made  in  the 
statute." 
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This  reads  very  well,  and  were  officers  able  even  to  appeal  with 
a  chance  of  success  against  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  superior,  the 
same  opportunity  to  make  complaints  being  allowed  to  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers,  would  doubtless  be  beneficiaL 
But  an  officer  cwnnot,  by  the  12th  Article  of  War,  obtain  justice 
for  any  wrong  done  him  by  a  superior.  All  he  can  do,  should 
he  fail  in  obtaining  redress  regimen  tally,  is  to  forward  his  com- 
plaint to  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  most  cases  the  complaint  has  to  go  through  the  hands  of 
the  very  person  complained  of,  who  is  not  only  allowed  to  read 
the  statement  made  by  his  subordinate,  but  to  send  subsequently 
an  ex  paHe  account  of  the  transaction  which  the  complainant  does 
not  see,  or  know  the  existence  of,  the  Impossibility  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ever  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  affairs  upon 
which  the  complaint  is  founded  will  be  easily  understood.  And 
it  should  also  have  been  remembered  by  the  Committee  that  while 
the  civil  law  generally  has  undergone  great  changes  for  the  last 
century  and  a-half,  military  law  has  not  practically  undergone  any 
improvement  whatever  in  the  same  period. 

When  we  compare  the  alleged  advantages  officers  have  in 
making  complaints,  to  what  is  possessed  by  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  we  feel  puzzled  when  trying  to  discover  the 
difference  between  them.  By  the  12th  of  Article  of  War  the 
former  are  debarred  the  right  which  the  others  by  the  13th  Article 
undoubtedly  possess,  namely,  of  appealing  from  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  inquiry  to  the  judgment  of  a  general  court-martial,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  complaints  of  the  latter  are  restricted  to 
wrongs  affecting  their  clothing  or  pay.  A  soldier  may  be  unjustly 
punished,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer  may  suffer  the  great 
injury  of  being  passed  over  in  his  turn  for  promotion,  yet  by  the 
Articles  of  War  he  cannot  complain.  Were  all  courts-martial 
proceedings  as  open  to  daylight  as  the  proceedings  in  our  civil 
courts  are,  then  the  publicity  would  to  a  considerable  extent  pre- 
vent any  miscarriage  of  justice.  But  when  courts  of  inquiry  and, 
we  might  say,  courts- martial  generally,  are  tribunals  which  the 
light  of  public  opinion  do  not  reach,  then  there  exists  the  more 
reason  for  all  persons  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  appeal  to  a  court-martial  for  any  injustice  they 
may  think  a  superior  has  done  them.  This  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary when  the  fact  is  recognised  that  no  appeal  by  a  soldier  can 
be  made  to  a  civil  court  of  law  from  the  decision  of  a  court- 
martial.*  Therefore  when  an  officer  is  wronged  by  a  superior, 
and  denied  a  court-martial,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  those  high  in  office  take  advantage  occasionally  of  a  state  of 
affeiirs  which  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the 
British  Army  of  the  present  day. 

That  eallant  men  have  had  their  brilliant  ser?ices  often  over- 
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looked  bj  those  in  aathority,  is  a  fact  unfortunately  but  too  well 
known.  Hodson,  the  celebrated  Native  cavalry  leader  in  India, 
bad,  it  is  Raid,  bis  own  promotion  stopped  because  be  bad  "  com- 
plained of  seeing  easy-going  majors  of  brigade,  aides-de-camp,  and 
staff  officers,  all  getting  brevets  and  being  made  0.6/s  for  simply 
being  in  camp  and  doing  duty  mildly,  and  frequently  as  mere 
spectators/'  Tet  it  was  of  bim  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  wrote, 
"  Hodson's  conduct  and  courage  is  the  admiration  of  all ;  how 
be  gets  through  the  work  and  fatigue  is  marvellous.  He  has  the 
soundest  heart  and  clearest  head  of  any  man  in  the  camp.  But 
his  great  feat  was  that  of  taking  with  100  men  the  King  of 
Delhi,  who  had  5,000  or  6,000,  and  lodging  him  a  prisoner  in 
that  city.  When  be  delivered  over  his  prise  to  the  civil  officer, 
Mr.  Saunders,  the  latter  was  so  astonished  that  he  exclaimed, 
'  By  jove,  Hodson,  they  ought  to  make  you  commander-in-chief 
for  this.'"  Still,  for  all  the  courage  and  capability  be  displayed 
in  his  dazzling  career,  he  received  neither  promotion  nor  emolu- 
ment. A  death  vacancy  in  his  own  regiment  could  not  well  be 
withheld  from  one  whose  deeds  were  said  to  **  more  resemble  a 
chapter  from  the  life  of  Bayard  or  Armides  de  Q-aul  than  the 
doings  of  a  subaltern  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  so  by  seniority 
he  became  a  captain.  A  monument  erected  in  Lichfield  Cathedral 
by  his  brother  officers  to  bis  memory,  tells  of  his  gallantry  in  the 
field  and  of  his  wisdom  in  council ;  but  the  country  which  be  bad 
done  00  much  for,  let  him  go  to  bis  grave  undecorated  and  unre- 
warded, because  he  had  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  and  give 
bis  opinion  about  the  injustice  which  prevailed  in  high  places. 

Unfortunately,  the  examples  of  injustice  by  superiors  are  so 
numerous  that  they  call  to  mind  the  observations  of  Junius  when 
he  wrote,  '^  That  if  facts,  such  as  these,  make  no  impression,  it  is 
because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious."  Sir  John  Scott 
Lillie  is  another  instance,  for  although  he  had  taken  part  in  a 
score  of  battles,  and  captured  with  his  own  hand  a  French  eagle 
(now  in  Chelsea  Hospital),  when  contesting  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca with  the  enemy  the  occupation  of  the  Aripiles  hills — not- 
withstanding he  was  wounded  at  Morales,  wounded  again  at  the 
actions  on  the  Nive,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  battle-field  of  Toulouse 
for  forty-eight  hours,  he  was  yet  passed  over  again  and  again  for 
promotion,  on  one  pretence  or  another — the  true  reasons,  Lord 
Beresford's  hostility  and  the  Lron  Duke's  dislike,  being  never 
mentioned.  Because  Beresford  thought  Sir  John  was  a  friend  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's,  he  would  not  recommend  the  first-named  for 
promotion  ;  and  because  Lillie  had  the  hardihood  to  propose  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume  as  a  fit  person  to  represent  Middlesex  in  Parliament, 
the  Duke  refused  him  either  advancement  or  employment  in  the 
Service.  His  Q-race,  however,  gave  the  hero  of  Aripiles  permission 
to  retire  from  the  army  by  the  sale  of  his  commission.  Sir  John 
Lillie's  was  a  hard  case — one   of  those  which,  intense  as   th^ 
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injustice  was,  did  not  allow  of  bim  to  appeal  to  bis  Sovereign  of 
the  wrongs  he  was  obliged  silently  to  suffer. 

He  had  no  redress,  and  many  others  before  and  since  have  been 
similarly  situated.  Those  that  imagine  justice  to  be  now  within 
the  reach  of  all  serving  in  the  British  Army  should  reflect  on  the 
case  of  Colonel  Dawkins,  dismissed  from  the  Service  last  year, 
after  having  served  some  thirty-three  years  in  the  army,  twenty- 
one  of  which  was  on  full-pay.  This  officer  joined  the  Coldstream 
G-uards  in  1844,  serving  with  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  having 
been  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  in  the 
trenches  before  Seba^topol.  In  1859,  however,  Colonel  Dawkins 
thinking  he  had  been  harshly  treated  by  his  superior  officer,  com- 
plained of  this,  in  a  perfectly  respectful  letter  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment,  but  received  no  redress.  In  such  matters 
a  slight  wound  is  often  more  painful  than  a  severe  one,  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  feeling  that  however  unjust  or  cruel  the 
treatment  of  the  superior  has  been,  he  cannot  be  called  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  the  sore  rankles  with  increased  intensity.  And 
80  it  proved  in  this  case.  Colonel  Dawkins  was  subjected  to  many 
slights.  He  was  publicly  rebuked  for  a  trifling  offence ;  he  was 
told  as  publicly  that  he  was  quite  unfit  to  command  a  battalion, 
and  "  should  never  command  a  battalion  in  barracks  or  out  of 
them,''  while  he  (Lord  G.  Paulet)  commanded  the  Guards  Brigade. 
As  these  threats  were  followed  by  actions,  Colonel  Dawkins 
applied  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  his  conduct.  This  tribunal 
was  granted,  and  having  come  to  the  decision  that  Lord  G.  Paulet 
had  not  been  justified  in  making  use  of  such  language,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  through  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  on  30th 
August,  1 864,  instructed  Colonel  Dawkins  *'  to  resume  his  duties 
as  Field  Officer,"  and  he  returned  to  his  duty.  Being,  however,  still 
prevented  by  superior  authority  from  assuming  the  position  in  the 
battalion  to  which  his  rank  in  the  army  entitled  him,  he  forwarded, 
through  the  Military  Secretary,  a  protest  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
against  such  treatment.  The  reply  to  this  was,  if  he  unreser- 
vedly withdrew  all  the  imputations  he  had  made  against  his 
superiors,  or  in  other  words,  declare  his  previous  accusations  to  be 
both  false  and  malicious,  he  would  be  allowed  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  battalion  at  once. 

A  proceeding  so  inconsistent  with  honour  and  truth,  he  natu- 
rallv  declined  to  perform,  but  in  the  spirit  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman  he  professed  his  readiness  to  forget  all  that  had  passed 
and  let  bygones  be  bygones,  on  the  understanding  he  was  to 
resume  the  command  of  his  battalion  unfettered.  The  answer  to 
this  was  another  Court  of  Inquiry,  when,  although  no  fresh  evi- 
dence was  forthcoming,  from  what  had  been  adduced  at  the 
previous  one,  which  resulted  in  his  favour,  and  notwithstanding 
the  evidence  in  Colonel  Dawkins*  favour  was  far  stronger  in  sub- 
stance and   the  number  of  his  witnesses  greater    than  on  the 
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prerious  occasion,  the  decision  come  to  by  tlie  second  court  was 
quite  opposed  to  that  arrived  at  by  the  first.  The  second  decision 
was  that  Colonel  Dawkins'  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Guards  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  Service. 

This  decision  of  the  second  tribunal,  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge's concurrence  with  the  same,  was  made  known  to  Colonel 
Dawkins  on  the  26th  of  April,  1865.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
in  his  remarks  admitted,  however,  that  though  there  was  nothing 
proTed  against  Colonel  Dawkins'  honour  as  a  gentleman,  it  was 
therefore  not  a  case  for  a  court-martial ;  but  at  the  same  time 
called  upon  this  o£Scer  to  leave  the  army,  either  voluntarily  by 
the  sale  of  his  commission,  or  be  placed  upon  half-pay  against 
his  wilL  As  the  first  Court  of  Inquiry,  held  only  a  few  months 
before  the  second  one,  had  exonerated  Colonel  Dawkins  fcom 
blame,  it  certainly  appears  unjust  that  the  favourable  deci- 
sion should  be  completeiy  ignored,  while  the  adverse  finding  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  It  was  evidently  a  close  case,  regarding 
it  from  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  when  it  affected  not 
only  ihe  position,  but  the  fortune  of  an  old  and  gallant  officer,  it 
appears  the  height  of  injustice  to  deny  him,  that  which  if  he  had  been 
the  least  in  fault,  would  have  been  forced  upon  him— namely,  a  gene- 
ral court-martiaL  How  Colonel  Dawkins  has  since  expended  a  fortune 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  justice  done  him,  and  how  for  making 
the  vain  attempts  he  has  been  dismissed  the  Service,  has  now  become 
part  and  portion  of  the  history  of  British  Military  law. 

The  reason,  however,  of  our  drawing  attention  to  Colonel 
Dawkins'  case,  b  the  inconsistency  which  exists  in  our  Military 
Law,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  Committee  in  recommending  that 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  should  in  the  matter  of 
"  Redress  of  Wrongs,"  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  their 
superiors.  By  the  13th  Article  of  War,  a  private  soldier  can 
appeal  from  the  reverse  decision  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  a  Oeneral 
Court-Martial.  By  the  12th  Article  of  War,  an  officer  is  denied 
this  privelige.  It  certainly  appears  a  great  injustice  to  any  officer 
whose,  commission  in  the  Army  and  future  prospects  in  life  depend 
upon  proving  his  innocence  of  any  charge  preferred  against  him  at 
a  tribunal  where  the  evidence  is  not  given  upon  oath,  to  be  debarred 
appealing  to  a  General  Court-Martial  where  the  accusers  would 
have  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  depositions.  Had  Colonel 
Dawkens  been  a  private  soldier  instead  of  a  field-officer  in  the 
British  Army,  he  could  have  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  to  a  general  court-martial,  but  being  a  litfutenant- 
colonel  of  nearly  eleven  years'  standing,  what  he  could  have,  as  a 
private,  demanded  as  a  right,  was  denied  him  through  his  being 
a^  field-officer.  If  he  had  compromised  himself  in  any  way,  either 
by  act,  word  or  deed,  that  could  have  been  twisted  into  a  military 
offence,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  brought  to  a  general  court- 
martial  upon  the  charge  of  having  committed  a  breach  of  one  oriC 
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other  of  the  192  Articles  of  War ;  when  all  the  proYOcation  he 
might  preYiously  have  receiyed,  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  aYail 
for  proYing  his  innocence.  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  his  inno- 
cence conld  be  giYen,  than  that  throughout  the  whole  affair  his 
accusers  could  neither  make  out  his  allegations  to  be  false  or  bring 
against  him  a  single  charge  of  conduct  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.     This  of  itself  speaks  Yolumes. 

The  injury  to  the  SerYice  at  large  done  bj  a  single  case  of  injus- 
tice, if  made  public,  is  incalculable,  as  the  case  of  the  one  innocent 
person  punished  creates  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  theninety-and*nine  guilty  persons  for  whom  really  no  pity 
should  be  felt.  But  the  eYil  does  not  stop  here,  because  the  one 
case  referred  giYes  ninety-and-nine  justly  punished  individuals  the 
opportunity  to  go  and  pose  themselYcs  as  martyrs,  each  and  all 
being  enabled  to  declare  that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  Service 
by  means  as  unfair  as  had  been  brought  into  play  in  the  instance 
referred  to.  We  therefore  trust  that  when  the  renovated  Military 
Act  appears,  a  great  alteration  will  be  found  to  have  been  made 
in  the  wording  of  the  12th  and  18th  Articles  of  War. 

The  question  as  to  whether  officers  on  half-pay  should  be — ^when 
unemployed — subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  was  not  gone  into  by  the 
Committee,  at  least  the  members  did  not  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  The  avoidance  of  that  question  was,  we  think, 
a  wise  one,  for  although  soldier  pensioners  are  liable  to  its  pro- 
visions, yet  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  power  farther  extended. 
A  pension,  in  our  opinion,  is  simply  part  and  portion  of  the  agree- 
ment made  when  an  officer  gets  a  commission,  or  when  a  soldier 
enlists,  and  they  should  not  be  liable  to  be  taken  away  for  an 
offence  (which,  although  it  might  be  a  serious  one,  when  the  indi- 
vidual was  employed  on  active  service,  would  be  really  no  crime 
at  all,  when  he  had  left  the  Army,  and  retired  upon  a  well- 
merited  allowance  from  the  State).  For  instance,  it  would  be 
wrong  for  a  soldior  in  uniform  to  pass  an  officer  of  his  regiment 
in  the  street  without  paying  the  latter  the  customary  respect  of  a 
salute,  and  for  such  neglect  the  man  eould  be  justly  punished. 
But  it  would  be  quite  another  matter  to  punish  a  pensioner,  by 
stopping  hb  pension  for  say  twelve  months,  if  he  passed  his  former 
commanding  officer  in  the  street  without  saluting.  Yet  practically 
this  is  done,  for  at  the  time  we  write,  there  is  to  be  seen  print^ 
up  in  all  the  Pension  Offices  in  the  kingdom  the  case  of  a  sergeant 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  lose  two  years'  pension  of  2«.  per  diem, 
upon  suspicion  of  having  written  to  the  public  newspaper^  an 
'^  anonymous  letter  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  hb  late  com- 
manding officer.''  Here  is  a  poor  man  punished  by  a  fine  of 
seventy-three  pounds  sterling,  upon  suspicion,  and  as  he  is  *'  a 
person  subject  to  Military  Law,  according  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
Articles  of  War,"  he  dare  not  complain  for  fear  that  a  worse  evil 
might  befall  him,  that  is^  he  might  lose  his  pension  altogether. 
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If  half-paj  officers  were  to  be  brought  under  the  same  regulations, 
as  the  Committee  seemed  half  inclined  to  recommend,  then  officers 
would  be  liable  to  like  punishment  as  has  befallen  the  sergeant,  if 
they  wrote  to  the  newspapers  otherwise  than  in  a  laudatory  spirit 
of  the  powers  that  be.  While  it  might  only  be  just  to  put  soldier- 
pensioners  upon  the  same  footing  as  half-pay  officers,  it  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  very  unjust  to  bring  the  latter  upon  the  same 
regulations  as  the  former.  Above  all  things,  do  not  let  us  change 
for  the  worse.  Whatever  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  Mutiny 
Act,  let  them  be  for  the  better. 

Moli^re  remarked  of  the  Hwulty  of  medicine,  that  doctors  "con- 
sidered it  preferable  a  thousand  lives  should  be  lost  according  to 
their  prescribed  rules,  rather  than  that  one  should  be  saved  by 
a.y  other  means,''  and  horn  the  tenacity  with  which  the  autho- 
rities of  the  War  Office  have  held  to  the  old  Mutiny  Act,  the 
above  quotation  slightly  altered  would  not  inaptly  describe  the 
opinions  of  successive  generations  at  the  Horse  Guards  regarding 
Military  Law.  In  point  of  fact,  any  changes  made  by  the  autho- 
rities in  the  Articles  of  War,  have  never  been  on  the  side  of 
mercy,  but  the  contrary.  Any  amelioration  of  punishments  have 
invariably  been  caused  by  an  outside  pressure.  It  was  not  until 
Private  White  of  the  7th  Hussars  died,  after  receiving  800  lashes, 
that  flogging  for  every  trifling  offence  was  discountenanced^in  the 
British  Army. 

We  folly  recognise  the  fact  that  the  foundation  as  well  as  the 
keystone  of  an  army  is  discipline,  a  virtue  we  are  proud  to  be 
able  to  add  that  has  always  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  English  soldier.  The  British  Army  may  have 
been  famed  for  *•  swearing  terribly,"  as,  according  to  Uncle  Toby, 
it  did  in  Flanders ;  or  its  members  may  have  acquired  at  times 
the  even  more  discreditable  name  of  hard  drinkers,  as,  according 
to  other  authorities  it  did  in  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere,  but  in 
no  time  of  its  history  has  its  renown  been  sullied  in  the  slightest 
by  the  accusation  of  cowardice.  Men,  as  well  as  officers,  have  at 
all  times  been  ready  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  as  ready  to 
fight  the  foe,  when  they  met  with  him.  Our  soldiers  have  been 
ilUfed,  badly  clad,  and  left  without  shelter  during  a  campaign, 
but  the  greatest  hardships  have  never  interfered  with  their  fight- 
ing qualities ;  for  that  they  have  been  ready,  aye,  ready. 

The  chief  faults  of  our  Army  Disciplinary  Code  are  those  we 
have  referred  to,  which  at  the  same  time  the  committee  have  but 
imperfectly  dealt  with.  In  some  things  the  law  is  meagre  and 
inrafficient;  in  others  over-severity  is  the  distinguishing  trait, 
while  a  few  offences  are  attempted  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  lax  or 
perfunctory  manner.  The  Committee  might  have  called  upon 
private  soldiers,  non  commissioned  officers,  and  officers  now  serving, 
as  well  as  upon  pensioners  and  half-pay  officers,  for  information  le 
of  how    the    Mutiny  Act  worked,  and  invited  any  suggestions 
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which  the  experiences  of  these  witnesses  might  have  prodoced. 
Instead  of  this  the  Committee,  between  the  17th  of  May  and 
26tli  of  July  of  this  year,  were  contented  with  hearing  the 
opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  Henry  Thring,  Mr. 
O'Dowd,  Major-Oeneral  Carey,  Mr.  Clode,  and  Colonel  Boche. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  have  been  presumably  bat  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  War  Office,  seeing  that  the  only  evidence  sought  for 
was  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  of  the  gentlemen  who 
compose  the  Judge-Advocate-GeneraFs  department.  Some  years 
ago,  after  Lord  Strathnairn's  Committee  had  sat  for  a  similar 
project,  but  for  a  much  longer  period,  the  Judge-Advocate 
General's  staff  was  more  than  doubled,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
remodelling  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  and  when  they 
had  neglected  their  duty  for  so  long  a  time,  another  committee  is 
ordered  to  assemble  and  investigate  the  matter;  the  persons 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  upon  the  matter  being  those  who, 
by  disregarding  their  duties,  had  been  the  chief  cause  for  assem- 
bling another  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  proceedings  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  may 
be  summarised  as  follows : — 1.  The  duality  existing  between  the 
Articles  of  War  and  the  Mutiny  Act  should  be  abolished,  and 
all  the  penal  provisions  of  Military  Law  incorporated  in  one 
document,  which,  after  receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  is  to  become 
permanent,  subject  of  course  to  such  alterations  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  expedient.  2,  The  principle  of  Parliamentary  con- 
trol over  the  army  to  be  maintained  by  a  short  annual  Bill, 
containing  the  gist  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  3.  The  principle  of  a  varied 
scale  of  punishments  for  active  service  and  time  of  peace  is 
admitted ;  so  that  the  new  military  penal  code  will  not  perhaps 
bristle  so  much  with  the  word  **  death,''  as  the  present  one. 
4.  Officers  of  the  regular  troops  to  be  members,  if  necessary,  of 
court-martials  held  upon  volunteers.  6.  The  opportunity  of 
making  a  complaint  to  be  afforded  to  non-commissioned  officers 
and  to  soldiers  as  freely  as  to  officers. 

Simplification,  even  in  the  wording,  of  Military  Law  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  Army  at  large,  but  that  of  itself  will 
not  make  the  amended  Code  at  all  like  perfection.  More  power 
to  punish  will  doubtless  be  given  to  commanding  officers,  but  as 
thai  will  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  to  the  intellectual 
ability  of  the  colonel  of  a  corps,  we  hope  that  the  present  autho- 
rity given  to  officers  in  command,  will  be  very  little  increased. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  we,  who,  as  a  nation,  are  so  fond 
of  copying  French  and  German  systems  of  tactics  and  drill, 
have  never  thought  of  modelling  our  court-martial  system  upon 
that  of  the  nations  named.  In  continental,  armies  military  pri- 
soners are  tried  by  their  peers ;  in  the  British  Service  it  is  only 
officers  who  are  thus  favoured.  For  most  of  the  crimes  committee! 
by  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  men  of  the  same  grade 
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would  be  the  be^t  judges  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  The  seu- 
teuce  might  safely  he  left  to  the  president,  who  would  always  be  a 
commissioned-officer,  never,  when  possible,  under  the  rank  of 
captain,  while  in  more  serious  offences  the  tribunal  could  be 
presided  over  by  a  field-officer.  At  any  rate,  if  the  absurd  pro- 
cedure of  the  grim  farce,  a  court-martial,  can  be  in  any  way 
simplified  and  rendered  more  capable  of  distributing  justice  with 
something  like  impartiality,  a  great  stride  would  have  been  made 
in  the  required  direction.  As  the  case  now  stands,  the  Select 
Committee  cannot  be  highly  congratulated  on  the  conclusion  of 
its  labours,  for  we  fear  it  has  left  military  law  in  but  a  little 
better  predicament  than  it  found  it.  Perhaps  when  another  ten 
years  has  gone  by,  a  third  Committee  will  assemble,  and  by  its 
performance  of  the  duty  at  last  deserve  well  of  its  country. 


THE  ARMIES  OP  ASIA  AND  EUROPE. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Major-Gkneral  Upton,  United 
States  Army,  embodying  his  social  experiences  and  military  obser- 
vations during  an  official  tour  through  Japan,  China,  India,  Persia, 
Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Prance,  and  England,  whither 
he  proceeded  under  special  authority,  as  notified  to  him  in  the 
following  characteristic  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  War : — 

'*  War  Departmest,  WMbiogton  Citjr, 
•*  Jaoe  23rd,  1875. 

"  General, 

''  On  or  about  June  80th  next^  you  will  be  relieved  from  the 
Military  Academy. 

**  Upon  being  so  relieved,  it  is  desired  that  you  proceed  to  San 
Francisco,  visiting,  on  the  route  to  that  city,  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Mines  of  Nevada,  and  the  Yosemite  Valley ;  that  on  or  about 
August  Ist  you  sail  from  San  Pradcisco  for  Japan  and  China. 

**  On  reaching  Canton,  you  will  proceed,  irid  Singapore^  to  Cal- 
cutta ;  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  to  Peshawar,  and  thence 
to  the  Russian  possessions  at  Tashkend,  by  the  most  practicable 
route.  Should  it,  however,  be  found  impracticable  to  proceed  to 
the  Russian  possessions  horn  Peshawar,  you  will  select  the  most 
feasible  route  that  will  enable  you  to  reach  Europe.  Having 
arrived  in  Europe,  you  are  required  to  visit  the  camps  of  instruc- 
tion and  military  schools  of  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
PrAuce,  and  England,  and  ttience  return  to  the  United  States. 

"  The  professional  object  of  this  order  is  to  enable  you  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  organization,  tactics,  discipline,  and 
the  mancBuvres  of  the  armies  along  the  route  mentioned^  and,  in 
Germany,  the  special  examination  of  the  schools  for  the  instruction 
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of  officers  in  strategy,  grand  tactics,  applied  tactics,  and  the  higher 
duties  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  collection  and  .compilation  of  such 
other  information  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  of  utility 
to  this  Qovernment. 

"  During  your  absence  upon  this  duty,  which  shall  not  exceed 
eighteen  months,  you  will  report  as  nearly  monthly  as  practicable 
your  address  to  the  Adjutant- General,  and,  on  your  return,  will 
make  a  full  detailed  written  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  upon 
all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  this  communication." 

There  could  be  none  more  explicit  directions  than  these,  nor 
could  there  be  a  duty  more  congenial  to  his  feelings  and  trained 
perceptions  than  the  one  for  which  General  Upton  was  thua 
honourably  selected.  As  Governor  of  West  Point  Academy  for 
the  usual  period  of  five  years  previously^  he  bad  earned  the  reputa* 
tion  of  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  a  ripe  scholar,  while  his  work  on 
"  Tactics,"  issued  as  a  manual  to  the  Infantry  of  the  Army,  bad 
rendered  him  universally  famous.  Two  officers — one  of  Artillery, 
and  one  of  Cavalry — were  associated  with  him  in  his  vast  enter- 
prise, and  their  recorded  impressions  are  now  produced  in  this 
volume  for  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but,  in  a  liberal  spirit  which  as  professional  Journalists  we 
are  bound  to  recognise  with  gratitude,  for  as  cosmopolitan  a  circle 
of  readers  as  the  author  reached  in  his  devious  wanderings. 

In  addition  to  the  military  notes  taken  with  the  precision  and 
completeness  that  might  be  expected  from  an  officer  with  such 
ample  opportunities.  General  Upton  favours  his  readers  with  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  private  correspondence,  and  the  freshness  and  piquancy 
of  these  letters  add  much  to  the  value  of  his  statistical  infor- 
mation, although,  even  in  this  latter  respect,  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  dryness,  however  hard  his  facts,  and,  in  reproducing  them  here, 
we  must  apologise  in  anticipation  for  any  aridity  that  may  be 
detected. 

As  representatives  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  General  and 
his  brother  officers  were  naturally  received,  wherever  they  went, 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration.  Every  facility  was 
afforded  them  to  prosecute  their  mission  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  trip  agreeable  and 
profitable. 

Starting  from  San  Francisco  on  the  2nd  August,  they  reached 
Japan  on  the  26th,  after  an  unruffled  passage  of  twenty-three  days' 
duration,  and  steamed  into  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  under  the  shadow  of 
Fusi  Tama,  a  sacred  mountain,  14,000  feet  high.  Here  they  were . 
^^  dined  and  tiffined  "  to  repletion,  and  enjoyed  a  lavish  hospitality 
from  all  classes,  visiting  all  the  objects  of  interest,  and  particularly 
the  superb  burial  places  of  the  Tycoons. 

Japan  owes  what  efficiency  its  army  possesses  to  the  exertions 
of  a  few  French  officers  who,  in  1867,  were  sent  by  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  reigning  Tycoon,  as 
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a  militarj  oommiBsion  to  organize  and  drill  it.  The  BeYolntion 
of  1868  put  a  temporary  end  to  these  measures  of  improvement, 
but  the  Mikado  who  deposed  the  Tycoon  soon  recognized  the 
advantage  of  a  standing  army  properly  disciplined  and  trained, 
and  he  accordingly  issued  a  decree  in  1871  to  raise  an  Imperial 
army.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  again  appealed  to,  and  he 
ioimediately  despatched  a  dozen'  officers  of  all  branches  of  service, 
and  about  as  many  non-commissioned  officers,  to  re-organize  and 
instruct  the  Japanese  Army.  French  regulations  and  tactics  were 
inculcated,  and  camps  of  instruction  were  established  annually  to 
illustrate  service  on  a  campaign.  Target  practice  was  also  taught, 
but  Japanese  officers  retained  command  in  all  positions.  The 
organization  of  the  Japan  Army  in  1875  stood  as  follows : — One 
general,  three  major-generals,  twelve  brigadier-generals ;  fourteen 
infantry  regiments ;  cavalry,  two  battalions ;  artillery,  nine  bat- 
talions  ;^  engineers,  fifteen  companies ;  heavy  coast  artillery,  nine 
companies.  A  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions,  of  four  com- 
panies each,  the  number  of  men  being,  on  a  peace-footing,  640, 
and  onr  a  war-footing,  960.  There  are  also  the  Imperial  Guards, 
composed  of  all  arms,  viz.,  two  regiments  of  in^intry,  one  of 
cavalry,  two  battalions  of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of  engi- 
neers. In  all,  the  Army,  on  a  peace-footing,  numbers  84,768  men, 
and  on  a  war-footing,  49,878  men  ;  thus  the  proportion  of  soldiers 
to  the  population  is  only  1,000  to  1,000,000.  Service  is  obligatory, 
and  the  ballot  is  in  force  in  Japan ;  but,  after  three  years  with  the 
colours,  the  effective  soldier  passes  into  the  Reserve.  The  uniform 
is  white  duck  for  summer,  and  dark  blue  cloth  for  winter.  In 
fact,  the  Japanese  are  imitative,  both  in  their  Army  and  Navy,  of 
European  uniform.  Witness  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  gunboat 
*  Seiki,'  now  at  Portsmouth,  whose  dress  is  exactly  like  our  own, 
even  to  the  distinguishing  rings  of  rank.  Sniders  and  Enfield 
rifles,  with  sword-bayonets,  are  used,  with  other  modern  arms ; 
and,  at  a  review  of  several  battalions  in  presence  of  General  Upton, 
parade  movements  were  executed  with  commeudable  precision. 
In  all  this  the  strange  transition  from  ancient  prejudices  and 
barbarous  customs  to  modem  ideas  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  effec- 
tive, and  no  doubt  equal,  if  not  longer,  strides  have  been  taken 
along  the  paths  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise.  General 
Upton's  verdict  upon  this  insular  realm,  after  due  inquiry,  is : — 
^  Already  she  has  reaped  the  reward  of  her  foresight.  The  founda- 
tions of  her  Government,  which,  in  1868,  were  built  upon  the  sand, 
are  settling  down  to  the  rock.  Insurrections,  before  ripening  into 
rebellion,  have  been  promptly  stamped  out,  while  her  success  in 
Formosa  and  Corea  give  evidence  that  Japan,  no  longer  contented 
with  progress  at  home,  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world.'*' 

On  the  25th  of  September  our  author  reach  Shanghai.     This  is 
one  of  the  Treaty  ports  of  China,  and  as  such  crowded  with  the 
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shipping  of  all  nations.  The  Bund,  too,  is  a  broad  street,  where 
our  merchant  princes  have  established  themselves  in  Oriental 
splendour.  But  General  Upton's  visit  being  on  purely  military 
matters  he  pushed  on  to  Pekin.  He  traversed  the  delta  of  the 
Hoaug-ho  and  Tang-tse  in  a  covered  cart  drawn  bj  mules,  and 
after  a  fatiguing  journey  entered  the  Tartar  city,  and  was  wel- 
comed to  the  American  Legation.  Pekin  is  well  laid  out  on  a 
square  plan,  with  broad  avenues,  but  the  houses  are  small  and 
tawdry,  with  tarnished  gilt  filigree  work  on  their  fronts.  The 
inhabitants  are  clad  in  silk  or  sheepskin,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
"  many  of  them  are  half-naked,  and  all  are  very  dirty." 

Prince  Kung,  the  Regent^  gave  the  Oeneral  an  audience,  but 
he  delegated  the  task  of  military  discussion  to  the  Generalissimo 
of  the  Forces,  Li  Hung  Chang.  "  With  him,  therefore,  as  with 
Prince  Kung,  we  enlarged  upon  the  fine  military  organisation  of 
Japan,''  says  the  author,  '*  as  the  surest  way  to  stimulate  them 
to  action. 

This,  surely,  was  a  doubtful  service  to  civilisation ,  if,  as  General 
Upton  afterwards  admits,  China  only  wants  organisation  and 
reform  "  to  carry  her  victorious  standards  into  any  seas  in  the 
world.''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  little  dread  of 
such  an  eventuality,  for  the  "  corruption  that  stands  at  the 
receipt  of  customs  and  the  doors  of  justice,  that  bars  the  approach 
to  officers  of  state,  and  pervades  all  branches  of  civil  administra- 
tion, has  penetrated  the  army,  and  makes  it  as  often  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  as  the  beneficient  means  of  preserving  the 
peace.*'  Nor  can  this  state  of  affairs  be  wondered  at  in  a  country 
which  has  for  ages  been  subject  to  periodical  convulsions  of 
society ;  to  bloody  civil  wars^  and  ambitious  insurrections  which 
have  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  Government  itself  from  time 
to  time.  Besides,  too,  soldiering  is  at  a  discount  in  China,  as 
recorded  in  the  proverb,  '*  as  you  would  not  use  good  iron  to 
make  a  nail,  so  you  would  not  use  a  good  man  to  make  a  soldier/' 
a  proverb  which,  as  General  Upton  well  remarks,  **  hangs  like  a 
millstone  about  the  necks  of  officers  and  soldiers."  The  sole 
qualifications  for  a  commission  are  expertness  in  archery  on  foot 
and  on  horseback,  sword  practice,  and  ability  to  lift  heavy  weights. 
Brute  strength,  in  fact,  prevails  over  scientific  acquirements  or 
mental  capacity,  and,  as  a  result,  Chinese  officers  are  the  most 
ignorant  of  their  class.  The  men  are  only  in  a  slight  degree 
more  debased,  with  the  additional  vices  which  an  unrestricted 
use  of  opium  cannot  fail  to  produce.  "  The  use  of  opium,"  says 
our  author,  *^  which  has  already  become  formidable,  bids  fair,  if 
not  checked,  to  entirely  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  Army."  The 
strength  of  the  Chinese  Army  depends  upon  provincial  regu- 
lations, and  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  Each  province 
provides  the  naval  and  military  forces  required  by  Government, 
and  the  Governors-General  are  allowed  to  arrange  as  to  numbers 
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and  equipment.  Consequently  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  Army 
varies  considerably.  At  one  time  it  numbered  1,263^000  men  ;  at 
another  only  602,000  men :  but  at  all  events  an  army  of  some- 
thing under  1,000,000  and  over  500,000  can  readily  be  mustered. 
The  Ping  Pu,  or  Board  of  War,  has  general  management  of  both 
army  and  navy,  although  ordinarily  all  the  members  are  civilians. 
Its  duty  consists  in  aiding  the  Sovereign  to  direct  the  military 
aflBeiirs  of  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  and  "  to  regulate  the 
hinge  of  the  State  upon  the  reports  received  from  the  various 
departments  regarding  deprivation  of,  or  appointment  to,  office ; 
succession  to,  or  creation  of  hereditary  rank ;  postal  or  courier 
arrangements :  examinations  and  selections  of  the  deserving,  and 
accuracy  of  returns." 

The  Army  of  Pekin  in  1874  was  distributed  thus: — Four 
battalions  of  875  officers  and  men  each,  armed  with  muzzle- 
loading  rifles ;  one  battallion,  or  cadet  corps,  composed  of  500 
young  men  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  &c. :  one  bat- 
talion of  500  men  armed  with  small  match-locks,  and  two 
battalions  of  500  men  each,  armed  with  large  match-locks,  known 
as  gingals,  one  to  every  ten  men ;  one  corps  of  1,200  men  armed 
with  swords  and  shields ;  and  one  battalion  of  200  men  armed 
with  various  Chinese  weapons,  who  form  the  body-guard  of  Prince 
Chun.  Then  there  were  cavalry  and  artillery  in  proportion ;  the 
former  about  1,600  strong,  and  the  latter  of  four  batteries. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  regular  troops,  the  city  contained 
a  force  called  Banuermen,  an  hereditary  soldiery  who  correspond 
in  some  respects  with  our  Volunteers,  and  in  others  with  our 
Militia.  They  are  descendants  of  the  Chinese  troops  who  in  1845, 
joined  the  force  of  invading  Mandrins,  and  their  numbers  are  esti- 
mated at  60,000.  Finally  there  were  two  corps  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  Emperor's  person  and  palaces,  and  these  num- 
bered 16,000  men.  These  forces  were  quite  irrespective  of  the 
metropolitan  constabulary,  the  strength  of  which  is  no  less  than 
20,000  men.  Thus,  the  capital  with  its  outer  walls  formed  a  vast 
intrenched  camp,  and  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  General 
Upton  .to  judge  of  the  entire  army  and  its  equipment.  As  regards 
the  latter,  the  incongruity  of  eyerything  struck  the  military  critic, 
and  he  cannot  resist  exclaiming  against  the  absurd  conservatism 
of  the  ruling  powers,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  cling  to 
antiquated  and  useless  armaments,  while  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nising the  value  of  the  most  recent  inventions  by  the  erection  of 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  breech-loading  rifles.  For  in- 
stance, the  calibres  of  the  Remington  and  Spencer  rifles  have 
been  enlarged  to  one  inch,  and  the  barrels  made  six  feet  long,  *^  to 
give  tnem  a  formidable  appearance.''  The  Governor  of  Chek- 
Kiang,  in  making  his  report  of  1874,  expressed  himsell  *'  well 
satisfied  with  the  skill  in  musketry-firing,  shield  exercises,  use  of 
the  spear  and  scaling-ladder ;  also  with  the  exhibition  of  horse 
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aod  foot  arcberv,  matchlock,  and  gingal  practice/'  And  yet  this 
province  is  on  the  seaboard,  and  its  capital  is  within  150  miles  of 
Shanghai!  Surely  the  &ct  that  20,000  French  and  English 
soldiers  found  it  possible  to  march  to  Pekin  and  dictate  terms  of 
peace  to  a  nation  of  400,000,000  people,  discloses  a  supineness 
and  a  disastrous  torpidity  of  sentiment  which  may  well  tempt 
BuBsia,  or  even  Japan,  to  repeat  the  enterprise.  ''  History,"  con- 
cludes our  author,  "  has  yet  to  record  whether  she  shall  continue 
to  be  an  independent  nation,  or,  like  India,  become  the  vassal  of 
a  nobler  people." 

By  a  happy  coincidence  Gkneral  Upton's  arrival  in  India  only 
preceded  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  by  a  few  weeks,  and  he 
derived  all  the  advantage  possible  from  the  military  reviews  that 
were  held  in  the  Prince's  honour.  Even  a  miniature  campaign 
was  extemporised  at  Delhi,  and  General  Upton  joined  the  fortunes 
of  '^  the  enemy."  Two  days  were  spent  in  the  manceuvres,  and 
these  proved  rich  in  examples  of  English  pluck  and  heedless  rash- 
ness. ^  An  exploit  which  was  regarded  as  particularly  brilliant/' 
was  to  mount  a  company  of  infantry  on  the  caissons  of  the  artil^ 
lery  and  send  them  on  to  seize  a  canal-bridge.  '*  In  the  same 
situation,"  observes  the  General,  **  we  would  have  sent  a  company 
of  cavalry,  which,  in  the  event  of  opposition,  would  have  dis- 
mounted and  fought  on  foot,  and  would  have  thought  no  more 
about  it.''  On  the  second  day  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole 
line.  The  cavalry  advanced  in  mass  to  within  1,500  yards  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and  were  declared  by  an  umpire  to  have  lost 
fifty  per  cent.  Then  the  infantry  advanced  on  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  enemy,  regardless  of  scouts  and  skirmishers,  and  were 
received  by  a  double  line  of  stinging  volleys,  which,  according  to 
the  inexorable  umpire,  decimated  their  ranks.  Nevertheless,  the 
only  prisoner  made  was  one  of  the  enemy,  General  Upton  him- 
self, who  was  received  at  dinner  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
smiling  remark,  "  caught  you  at  last." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  account  of  the  Indian  Army 
given  in  this  volume  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  succinct  that  has 
ever  appeared.  The  minutest  analysis  is  made  of  its  composition, 
historical  records,  and  interior  economy,  while  the  author's  allu- 
sions to  the  Mutiny  and  the  possible  future  invasion  of  India  are 
worthy  of  close  reflection.  The  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  are, 
he  considers,  admirable  for  the  work  in  hand ;  their  education  and 
training,  the  variety  of  their  service,  the  good  pay  and  lengthy 
furloughs  they  enjoy  enabling  them  to  retain  headth  and  strength 
during  long  and  arduous  periods  of  duty,  their  excellent  tact  and 
judgment  in  the  management  of  Natives,  and  their  subordination 
to  the  civil  element  in  the  administration  of  the  Presidencies,  are 
all  conducive  to  successful  empire,  and  explain  the  wonderful 
problem  of  governing  mixed  and  even  warlike  races  by  a  disciplined 
minority  of  aliens.     "  The  military  institutions  of  India,"  ob^rves 
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General  Upton, ''^present  more  features  for  our  imitation  than 
those  of  any  army  or  country  in  Europe.  From  the  Battle  of 
PlassT)  when  the  rision  of  conquest  first  dawned  upon  the  East 
India  Company,  until  the  final  subjugation  of  the  empire,  every 
war  was  prosecuted  with  mixed  troops.  The  British  regulars 
formed  a  nucleus  around  which  the  Native  troops  could  rally,  and 
furnished  to  them  the  standard  of  drill,  discipline,  and  valour. 
The  value  and  economy  of  Native  troops  were  early  discovered, 
and  nowhere  in  history  has  the  wisdom  of  a  government  been 
Bo  signaUy  rewarded  as  in  the  organization  of  the  Native  Army." 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  an  American  speak  in  unmeasured 
praise  of  our  continued  occupation  of  that  vast  continent.  ^'No 
stranger,"  he  says,  **  free  from  national  prejudices  can  visit  China 
and  India  without  rejoicing  that  England  controls  the  destinies 
of  200,000,000  people ;  neither  can  he  observe  the  great  institu- 
tious  which  she  has  fonded  for  their  moral  and  physical  ameliora- 
tion without  hoping  that,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  she  may 
continue  her  sway  until  she  has  made  them  worthy  to  become  a 
free  and  enlightened  nation." 

But  we  must  hasten  onwards,  and  accompany  Qeneral  TTpton 
to  Persia,  which  he  reached  early  in  March,  1876,  visiting  en  route 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat.  By  the  Sbah  he  was  received  with  marked 
complaisance,  but  with  the  usual  absurd  formalities  required  by 
that  monarch,  all  which,  however,  disappeared  in  a  private  inter- 
Tiew,  at  which  his  Majesty  accepted  a  revolver  from  the  General, 
and  made  eager  inquiries  for  the  address  of  the  maker.  He  also 
asked  Qenend  Upton  to  write  to  Colt's  establishment  in  Hartford, 
to  ascertain  the  price  of  Gatling  guns— some  of  which  have,  in 
fact,  since  been  delivered  to  his  Government. 

The  Shah  was  very  anxious  to  show  off  his  troops  to  the  best 
advantage  in  presence  of  his  American  visitor.  The  principal 
manoBuvre  at  the  review  held  in  his  honour  consisted  in  advancing 
a  line  of  skirmishers,  supported  by  a  line  of  battle  in  double  rank, 
behind  which,  at  intervals  of  40  or  50  yards,  were  posted  a  number 
of  companies  in  double  rank.  When  the  fire  of  the  supposed 
enemy  became  too  hot,  the  skirmishers  fell  back  to  the  line  and 
kneeled  down ;  then  the  rear  companies  closed  up,  and  the  entire 
line  of  four  ranks  poured  in  a  deadly  volley,  and  won  the  day. 

The  troops  then  '*  marched  past,"  nodding  a  salute  to  their 
Sovereign,  and  immediately  broke  off,  and  straggled  back  to  the 
city  in  company  with  the  sightseers.  What  a  contrast  must  it 
have  been  to  the  Shah — if  it  occurred  to  his  mind  at  all — when, 
two  years  later  on,  he  saw  defile  before  him  the  grand  Army  of 
Bepublican  France !  When,  at  Longchamps,  on  the  20th  of  last 
June,  he  viewed  the  serried  ranks  of  horse  and  foot :  the  workman- 
like bearing  of  the  field  artillery,  and  the  brilliant  Staff  of  the 
Army  of  Paris,  as  they  paraded  before  their  warrior  Chief,  Marshal 
MacMahon.    Yet,  we  can  vouch   for  it,  the  Shah  exhibited  no 
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surprise  or  curiosity,  nor  even  interest^  in  the  gorgeous  display. 
On  the  contrary,  he  reined  back  his  Arab  charger  from  the 
saluting  point,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  during  the 
inarch  past  of  the  admirably-drilled  students  of  St.  Oyr.  Or  did 
he  thus  hang  his  head  in  shame  and  mortified  reflection  that  his 
kingdom  and  his  army  are  so  far  behind  the  age  P     Who  shall  tell  ? 

Some  there  are  who  would  exalt  the  Shah  into  a  place  beside 
the  most  enlightened  sovereigns  of  the  Earth — others  would 
degrade  him  into  a  despicable  despot.  His  intentions  may  be 
excellent,  but  in  Horatian  phrase  ''  strength  falls  him  willing/' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  army  is  a  mere  rabble,  or  at  best  a  militia 
of  the  lowest  type ;  each  infantry  man  provides  his  own  food,  and 
each  cavalry  soldier  his  forage  as  well.  The  soldier  who  is  too 
poor  to  escape  the  ballot,  "  buys  his  time"  from  his  mercenary 
officers,  or  in  other  words,  bribes  them  to  allow  him  to  remain  at 
home  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  ranks  at  some  frontier  out- 
post. Company  officers  are  wholly  ignorant  of  their  calling,  and 
most  of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write,  while  general  officers 
have  to  purchase  their  promotion  from  the  Minister  of  War  by 
forfeiture  of  one  or  two  years'  pay.  There  is  no  general  staflf  in 
the  Persian  Army,  no  commissariat,  no  transport  department ; 
all  is  left  to  chance  and  pillage,  and  as  a  sad  but  necessary  con- 
sequence, discipline  is  unknown  and  the  country  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  a  few  well-led  battalions  of  European  troops.  It  is  a  dark  and 
miserable  future  to  contemplate^  but  it  may  not  be  so  black  as  it 
is  painted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  review  alluded  to.  General 
Upton  and  his  brother  officers  pursued  their  way  westward  through 
Fabriz  to  Tiflis.  Here  they  were  presented  to  the  Orand  Duke 
Michael,  but  they  saw  little  or  nothing  of  the  Army  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  on  the  28rd  of  April  they  reached  Sebastopol,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Italy.  The  effective  strength  of  the  Italian 
Army  is  set  down  at  a  total  of  410,850  officers  and  men.  There  is 
also  a  Militia  numbering  277,265  men,  and  a  Reserve  of  181,195, 
in  all  869,316  men.  Like  the  other  Continental  powers,  Italy  flavours 
the  ballot,  and  service  is  obligatory,  but  every  means  is  taken  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  individual  cases.  Thus,  a  boy  who  can 
read  or  write  can  present  himself  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  serve  in 
the  Army  till  twenty,  then  go  on  leave  for  five  years,  afterwards, 
serve  four  years  in  the  Militia,  and  seven  in  the  Eeserve,  thus 
completing  his  military  service  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years. 
Promotion  is  by  selection  above  the  rank  of  major,  and  inefficient 
officers' are  got  rid  of  by  offers  of  a  generous  retiring  pension  in 
proportion  to  their  length  of  service. 

In  1870  the  Bussian  Army  adopted  the  principle  of  obligatory 
service,  and  the  consequence  has  been  what  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  late  terrible  contest.  The  period  of  military  service  is  six 
years  in  the  Active  Army  and  nine  in  the  Reserve.  In  Austria  it 
is  fixecl  at  twelve  years  in  all ;  three  with  the  colours^  seven    in 
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the  Beserre,  and  two  in  the  Landwehr :  and  in  Germany  service 
consists  of  three  years  with  the  colours,  four  in  the  Reserve,  aud 
five  in  the  Landwehr ;  while  France  fixes  the  terms  at  five  years 
with  the  coloors,  four  years  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Regular  Army, 
five  years  in  the  Militia,  and  six  years  in  the  Militia  Reserve, 
making  a  total  of  twenty  years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
details  of  recruiting  Continental  armies  are  much  the  same.  With 
the  critical  eye  of  an  adjutant,  General  Upton  comments  closely 
on  the  infantry  tactics  of  these  nations,  as  well  as  of  England,  and 
be  points  out  the  features  of  the  new  system  which  he  would  re- 
commend to  his  Government,  namely,  the  sub-division  of  battalions 
and  companies  into  constituent  parts,  commanded  by  responsible 
officers  or  non-commissioned  officers ;  but  he  chiefly  endorses  the 
Buccess  of  company  columns  when  led  by  good  captains,  and  he 
tries  to  impress  his  Government  with  the  duty  of  providing  in 
time  of  war  at  least  one  trained  officer  to  command  every  com- 
pany, and  two  field  officers  for  each  battalion. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  examine  General  Upton's 
*'  Conclusions/'  These  arer  indeed  more  peculiarly  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  no  doubt  accepted 
them  long  since  as  foregone  ones,  inasmuch  as  the  author's 
motives  were  pure  in  their  formation  aud  just  on  the  premises. 
In  his  proposals  for  army  reform,  General  Upton  bases  his  plans 
upon  the  experience  gathered  from  the  study  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  most  elaborate  organizations,  and  he  presents  it  **  as  the 
best  system  to  meet  the  demands  of  judicious  economy  in  peace, 
and  to  avert  unnecessary  extravagance,  disaster  and  bloodshed,  in 
time  of  war."  What  this  scheme  is,  we  will  leave  our  readers  to 
discover  for  then^selves,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
accomplished  tactician  who  proposes  it,  and  of  the  free  people  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 


NOTES  ON  HASTY  ENTRENCHMENTS.*      ' 

Under  the  name  of  "  Hasty  Entrenchments,''  are,  of  course,  to 
be  conducted  those  executed  on  emergency,  b^  utili:>ing  or  improv- 
ing natural  ob^itacles  or  cover,  or  creating  the  same  arlificially,  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  any  resources  at 
immediate  command.  Cases  may  often  occur  where  it  is  decided 
to  accept  battle,  or  await  an  almost  certain  attack,  in  some  serious 
position. 

In  all  such  cases,  works  of  the  kind  in  question  have  to  be 

executed  on  the  eve  or  in  the  coarse  of  an  engagement,  and  the 

time  at  disposal  for  theii  execution  will  vary  from  a  few   minutes 

to  several  hours,  rarely  exceeding  twenty-four,  their  chief  characte- 

•  •*  Journal  det  Sciences  Militaire*,"  May,  1878.  ^OOglC 
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ristics  being  that  tbeir  valoe  is  transient,  and  ceases  when  the 
immediate  object  of  their  construction  has  been  attained.  Hence 
the  appellation  fiyitig  or  improvised  entrenchments. 

The  war  uf  lb70-71  showed  the  important  part  these  works 
were  calculated  to  play  in  future  campaigns.  Since  (hen,  the 
the  Carlist  insurrection  of  1878-75  afforded  proofs  of  their  defen- 
sive value,  and  of  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  carrying  posi- 
tions thus  retrenched.  More  recently  still,  (he  late  war  between 
Bussia  and  Turkey  has  demonstrated  that  an  army  knowing  how  to 
make  judicious  use  of  these  works  may  change  the  whole  face  of  a 
campaign,  so  long  as  they  are  made  subservient  to  suitable  ends. 

No  one,  either  in  France  or  elsewhere,  now  disputes  the  import- 
ance, nay  the  gravity,  of  the  question  here  involved.  The  BtMeHn 
de  la  BSu/nion  des  Qficiers  has  repeatedly  insisted  on  it.  The  Bevt^ 
MUitaire  de  I'Etra/nger,  too,  amongst  others,  has  published  an  excel- 
lent study  on  fortifications  on  the  field  of  battle,  based  on  data 
furnished  by  the  latest  and  most  authentic  foreign  sources.  But, 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  subject  has  been  considered  from  a 
tacHcaJ  rather  than  a  technical  standpoint,  and  the  question  of  the 
most  suitable  profile,  which  happily  might  furnish  a  solution  (o  the 
rather  difficult  problem  of  the  proper  use  of  such  entrenchments, 
has  been  ignored  altogether. 

However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  picks  and 
shovels  have  played  an  active  and  important  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  last  ten  years,  thereby  necessitating  a  certain  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  field-works  for  infantry  troops.  In  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  elsewhere,  parties  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  infantry  are  annually  attached  to  the  engineers'  corps 
for  instruction  in  field-works,  so  as  to  etiable  them  afterwards  to 
act  as  instructors  to  their  own  regiments.  Besides  this,  in  most 
foreign  armies  not  only  the  pioneers,  with  which  every  infantry 
regiment,  and  in  some  cases  each  cavalry  corps,  is  provided,  but  the 
whole  of  the  troops,  have  been  practised  annually  in  throwing-up 
simple  entrenchments;  and,  as  a  rule,  fully  one-half  of  the  infantry 
now  carry  a  portable  entrenching  tool  of  some  kind. 

In  France,  too^  a  certain  proportion  <^  portable  entrenching 
tools  has  been  issued  to  every  infantry  regiment ;  but,  hitherto,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  instructions  have  been  promulgated  respecting 
their  use  on  the  works  to  be  executed  with  them,  so  that  this  most 
essential  point  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  regimental  com- 
manding-officers. 

In  1876^  a  School  of  Field-Engineering  was  instituted  at  Ver- 
sailles, fur  the  training  of  instructors  of  field-works  for  infantry 
regiments.  But,  in  our  opinion,  this  judicious  move  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  publication  of  proper  practical  instructions  on 
the  subject. 

We  should  also  prefer  to  see,  as  in  foreign  armies,  subalterns 
and  non-commissioned  officers  sent    up    for   training  instead  of 
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captains.  The  coarse  of  instractiony  too,  appears  moch  too  diffuse 
and  compiehensive^  not  for  infantry  captains,  who  may  be  selected 
to  attend  sach  a  course,  bat  for  instructors  who  are  expected  to 
teach  all  themselves  have  learned.  On  this  -point  some  clear,  welU 
defined  regulations  are  very  much  needed. 

And  we  cannot  too  strongly  advise  that  these  regulations  should 
de  made  as  simple  as  possible.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  both 
officers  and  men  of  the  tactical  arms  evince  a  decided  dislike  to 
trench  work.  With  the  men,  this  arises  from  their  being  anused 
to  it,  or  having  only  had  experience  of  it  on  engineer  working- 
panics,  employed  in  the  execution  of  some  heavy  and  perhaps  diffi- 
cult or  dangerous  task.  The  officer;)  regard  it  as  outside  their  own 
speciality,  as  an  attribute  of  the  engineers,  while  the  instruction 
they  receive  in  it  is  too  arbitrary  and  not  sufficiently  practical,  ren- 
dering the  subject  more  repulsive  still.  A  re-action  should  be  got 
ap  against  this  feeling,  for  the  importance  of  the  work  being  incon- 
testible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  officers  and  men  could  be 
habituated  to  see  it  in  a  wholly  different  light.  If  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  we  must  guard  against  making  the  subject  too 
abstruse.  It  should  be  divested  of  everything  likely  to  suggest 
difficulties;  it  should  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  and 
presented  in  as  easy  and  as  attractive  a  shape  as  possible. 

The  Bulletin  de  la  Reunion  dee  Offidere,  3rd  of  April,  1878, 
appears  to  us  to  have  exactly  defined  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
in  the  subjoined  passage : — 

^  It  is  now  indispensable  that  the  men  should  be  rendered  as 
familiar  with  entrenching  tools  as  with  their  rifles,  and  that  the 
ordinary  course  of  infantry-instruction  should  include  practise  in 
throwing  up  entrenchments,  in  which  too  much  stress  ought  not  to 
be  laid  on  regularity  or  varieties  of  trace,  so  as  not  to  complicate 
the  work  or  render  it  more  irksome.  The  only  works  which 
infantry  are  likely  to  require,  even  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
are  shelter-trenches,  rifle-pits,  and  perhaps  improvised  entrenchment 
or  flying-batteries.  Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  should 
be  familiar  with  the  methods  of  tracing  such  works  and  placing 
the  workmen,  and  also  with  the  preparation  of  the  simpler  kinds  of 
defensive  accessories,  as  faking  wire-entanglements,  blocking  the 
approaches  to  a  village,  making  abattis,  barricades,  &c.'' 

On  the  field  of  battle  there  is,  of  course,  no  time  for  preliminary 
preparations,  or  for  niceties  of  trace  and  profile ;  the  work  must  be 
done  at  once,  and  done  with  such  tools  (picks  and  spades)  as 
infantry  soldiers  know,  or  can  easily  be  taught  how  to  use,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  cover  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Thus,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
really  is  in  the  choice  of  the  most  appropriate  profile,  a  point  on 
which  writers  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  agree.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  subject  has  engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention 
everywhere,  and    numerous   experiments   have   been    made,  whic^ 
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deserve  attentioDy  as    the  question  is  one  affecting  troops  of  all 
arms. 

This  appears  to  be  the  view  taken  in  Austria,  where  particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  hasty  entrenchments.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  make  a  brief  analysis  of  two  papers  on  the 
subject,  by  Captain  Emerick  Giffengen,  of  the  Austrian  Engineers 
(published  in  MiUheilungen  iiber  Oegengtande  des  AH.  und  Oenie-' 
We9en$y  1876),  in  which  he  reviews  the  opinions  of  all  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  by  two  regiments  of  Austrian  Engineers,  at  Krems  and 
Olmultz,  in  1870  and  1877,  concluding  by  giving  the  shapes 
approved  by  the  Tactical  and  Administrative  Committee  of  the  War 
Department,  which  have  since  become  *'  regulation  '*  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Service. 

The  writer  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  progressive  development 
of  the  art  of  field-fortification.  Known  from  the  remotest  antiquity^ 
its  object  has  always  been  to  contribute  to  certain  tactical  results. 
Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  introduction  of  firearms^ 
works  thus  thrown  up  served  as  an  ohdade  between  the  defenders 
and  their  assailants^  and,  as  the  latter  had  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  obstacles  before  they  could  come  to  close  quarters,  it  was  aii 
object  to  render  this  as  formidable  as  possible. 

After  the  general  adoption  of  firearms  tliis  was  no  longer  the 
case.  Owing  to  the  superior  range  of  these  weapons,  obstacles 
could  no  longer  be  constructed  with  the  same  facility  as  in  the  days 
when  they  merely  served  as  interposing  barriers  between  the  oppo- 
nents; they  had  to  be  disposed  so  as  to  afford  shelter  against  mis- 
siles thrown  from  a  distance,  and  also  to  enable  the  fire  of  the 
defenders  to  be  delivered  to  the  best  advantage. 

To  weapons  of  longer  range  was  therefore  relegated,  at  least  in 
part,  the  duty  of  keeping  the  opponents  asunder,  whilst  the  works 
themselves  diminished  in  value  as  oh$tacle$  proportionately  as  their 
value  as  covers  increased  in  importance.  Progressive  improvements 
in  small-arms  thus  gave  a  steadily  increasing  value  to  the  parapet, 
the  covering  maee. 

The  tactical  effects  of  improved  firearms  gave  greater  importance 
to  the  details  of  ground,  and  led  to  the  more  frequent  employment 
oi  field-'forUfication,  this  essential  condition  of  its  use  being  that  the 
works  should  be  as  single  as  possible  in  trace  and  profile,  being 
intended  merely  as  cover.  It  was  also  requisite  to  determine  before- 
hand the  amount  of  labour  involved,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  com- 
pleting the  work  within  the  time  available,  and  also  to  suit  the  trace 
to  the  space  to  be  occupied. 

So  long  as  these  works  could  not  be  executed  during  an  engage- 
ment, it  was  usual  to  prepare  them  beforehand,  employing  it  only  in 
defensive  arrangements  undertaken  with  a  certain  amount  of  de« 
liberation  in  aid  of  some  strategetic  object. 

But  when  the  increasing  efficiency  of  modern  fire  had  gradually 
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abolished  the  employment  of  troops  in  exposed  masses,  it  became 
necessary,  in  default  of  nataral,  to  create  artificial  rallying-poiuts 
along  the  shallow,  elastic  fightiiig-lines,  and  thus  it  was  that  fortifi- 
cation made  its  appearance  on  the  field  of  battle  itself  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  positions  previous  to  an  engagement.  In  all  such 
caseSy  the  work  will  vary  with  the  time  and  resources  at  command, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  shapes,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  But  to  the  breech-loading  rifle,  with  its 
increased  range  and  tenfold  rapidity  of  fire,  is  due  the  greatest 
advance  in  the  use  of  hasty  entrenchments. 

Now-a-days  improvised  fortification,  having  for  its  object  the 
improvement  of  the ^ound, has  become  indispensable;  even  reduced 
to  its  executive  minimum  it  is  a  tactical  neceenty.  Some  writers 
even  propose  to  dispense  with  effective  cover  altogether  in  certain 
cases,  and  to  use  a  simple  mask.  Unquestionably  aiMf  arrangement 
tending  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  fire  deserves  considera- 
tion. A  mask,  although  it  will  not  turn  a  bullet,  may  do  good 
service  by  preventing  the  adversary  seeing  bis  mark,  and  so  taking 
proper  aim.  If  time  and  means  permit,  cover  of  this  description 
can  subsequently  be  completed  to  fulfill  other  conditions.  Some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  construct  parapets  proof  against  field- 
artillery,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  there  is  plenty  of  time 
and  labour  at  command.  For  all  which  reasons  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  recognise  a  minimum  standard  of  the  work  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  different  cases,  satisfying  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  work  must  afford  a  good  screen  to  the  defenders. 

2.  It  must  favour  the  fire  of  the  defence. 

8.  It  must  be  capable  of  execution  within  a  suitable  time. 

The  starting-point  of  the  investigation  was,  of  course,  the  types 
already  in  existence,  which,  since  their  first  adoption  in  1868,  had 
given  rise  to  discussions  on  various  points  of  detail,  some  of  them 
important,  some  of  them  quite  secondary,  but  which  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  settled.  These  points  related  to  the  technical  shapes 
of  the  works  in  question,  and  the  conditions  essential  to  their  tac- 
tical value. 

To  put  them  to  practical  teat,  improvised  entrenchments,  capable 
of  receiving  a  company  (Austrian)  and  a  half  of  infantry  and  four 
field-pieces,  were  constructed  at  Olmutz  and  Krems,  and  subjected 
to  a  series  of  musketry  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  following  points  :— 

1.  What  difference  does  the  height  of  the  parapet  make  in  the 
fire  of  the  attack  and  of  the  defence?  Here  the  conclusion  was 
that  for  purposes  of  defence  low  parapets  are  best.  Shelter  for 
rifiemen,  allowing  for  a  grossing  fire  gave  the  best  results  in  firing. 
A  mean  of  20  trials  showed  the  advantage  to  be  with  the  de- 
fenders. 

2.  What  advantages  do  defenders  stationed  behind  the  superior 
crest  receive  from  loopholes  or  hormettes  ?     The  practice  of  laving 
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fascines  along  the  crest,  to  cover  the  heads  of  the  men  firing  beneath 
them  are  found  not  to  be  desirable.  The  fascines  afford  a  well- 
defined  mark  to  the  enemy's  sharp  shooters,  and  are  not  thick 
enough  themselves  to  torn  a  bullet.  Earthen  honneUes  are  onl? 
traversed  by  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  direct  hits.  High 
honnette$  12  inches  in  height,  reduced  the  direct  hits  among  the 
defenders  to  one-sixth.  The  use  of  honnettes,  therefore,  appears 
indispensible  to  a  firing-line*  The  use  of  fascines  and  honnettes  alike 
was  found  inconvenient  in  firing  with  two  ranks,  as  the  men  of  the 
rear  rank  have  either  to  wait  their  turn  of  firing  with  those  of  the 
front  rank,  or  have  to  lay  their  rifles  over  the  top^  which  interferes 
with  the  aim  at  close  ranges,  and  entails  greater  exposure. 

8.  Is  any  particular  arrangement  of  the  interior  slope  to  be  pre-fer- 
red  ?  The  same  results  were  obtained  with  an  interior  slope  of  4 :  8  as 
with  one  of  4  : 1.  With  the  former,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
for  the  rear  rank  to  fire  standing  with  their  rifles  laid  over  the 
honnette,   which  requires  tall    men  who   are    proportionately    ex- 


4.  Is  it  best  to  put  one  or  two  ranks  on  the  banquette  ?  Ap- 
portioning the  direct  hits,  it  was  found  that  the  rear  rank  had  half 
as  many  again,  and  where  there  was  a  12  inch  honnette,  nine  times 
as  many  hits  as  the  front  rank.  Assuming  that  a  honnetteiB  used, 
a  second  rank  at  best  doubles  the  fire  as  compared  with  a  single 
rank,  while  the  losses  are  increased  ten-fold,  so  that  the  second  rank 
would  be  destroyed  before  its  fire  could  tell  in  favour  of  the 
defence. 

From  all  of  which  it  appears,  that  the  extra  cover  aff'orded  by  a 
honnette  is  an  absolute  security,  but  the  advantage  so  afforded  is 
incompatible  with  the  fire  of  two  ranks. 

To  allot  two  ranks  to  the  defence  of  an  improvised  entrench- 
ment, on  the  supposition  that  the  rear  rank  may  reinforce  the  front 
at  critical  moments  is  not  a  judicious  distribution  of  strength,  as  it 
is  often  difficult  to  seize  the  right  moment  for  action,  and  crowding 
interferes  with  the  defence. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  banquette  should  be 
occupied  by  a  single  rank  of  defenders,  the  second  rank,  where  two 
are  employed,  not  deriving  sufficient  advantage  from  artificial  cover 
of  this  sort  to  justify  its  use. 

5.  Is  it  necessary  in  repelling  an  assault  that  the  defenders 
should  mount  on  the  superior  slope,  as  formerly  was  the  rule? 
This  is  a  mere  question  of  accuracy  of  fire.  It  has  been  proved  to 
be  no  longeK practicable  for  the  defenders  under  any  circumstances 
to  show  themselves  above  the  crest.  Capt.  Maurice  Brunner,  of 
the  Austrian  Engineers,  has  described  this  point  in  detail,  and  a 
reeumS  of  his  observations  will  be  found  in  the  BuUeHn  de  la  BSU" 
niondes  Oficiere,  28th  Oct.  and  4th  Nov.,  1876. 

6.  Are  grenades  thrown  by  hand  of  any  use  to  the  defence? 
Originally  hand-grenades  were  intended  to  supply  the   want  of  a 
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flanking  fire  in  the  ditches,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  mount- 
ing on  the  superior  slope  during  an  assault.  The  rapidity  with 
which  works  of  the  kind  in  question  are  thrown  np^does  not  admit 
of  making  provision  for  a  flanking-fire  in  the  trace,  but  although 
the  rapidity  of  fire  now  possible  does  not  actually  dii>pense  with  the 
the  necessity  of  a  flanking-fire,  protection  against  escalade  should 
be  sought  in  the  accuracy  of  fire  on  the  part  of  the  defence  rather 
than  in  other  ways ;  still  the  defensive  value  of  the  ditch  as  an 
obstacle  must  not  be  overlooked,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  parapet 
be  modified.  Experience  shows  that  with  the  precision  and 
rapidity  of  fire  now  possible  with  breech-loading  rifles,  hand- 
grenades  may  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  defensive  appliances, 
which  have  passed  out  of  date  or  are  of  questionable  efiiciency. 

7.  Lastly  came  the  question  of  whether  it  is  better  to  place  the 
field-guns  destined  for  the  defence  of  a  field  work  within  the  work 
or  outside?  All  the  best  authorities  have  expressed  themselves  to 
the  effect  that  the  placing  of  the  guns  outside  is  oUouhMs.  The 
arrangeoient  possesses  the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  The  points  of  attack  receive  a  greater  development,  obliging 
the  enemy  to  divide  his  own  artillery. 

2.  Consequently,  the  guns  can  keep  up  their  fire  for  a  longer 
time. 

3.  The  garrison  is  spared  and  left  intact. 

4.  The  fire  of  the  guns  posted  outside  is  more  e£Scient« 

6.  The  guns  belonging  to  the  adjoining  works  can  give  more 
effective  support  to  the  work  attacked. 

6.  The  guns  are  safer,  as  they  can  be  kept  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy's  rifles. 

7.  It  is  easier  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the  guns. 

8.  The  greater  liberty  of  movement  afl^orded  allows  the  guns  to 
be  used  in  the  general  course  of  the  action,  both  before  and  after 
the  attack  in  the  entrenchments. 

9.  Such  cover  as  is  necessary  for  the  artillery  (epaulements  and 
batteries)  requires  less  time  for  its  execution. 

The  same  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  an  opposite  course  of 
reasoning,  if  we  consider  the  case  of  guns  shut  up  within  a  field- 
work.  In  short,  the  opportunities  for  using  them  are  so  few,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  turn  them  to  account.  Besides,  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  moment  of  the  assault,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  run  the  guns  up  on  the  barbettes  in  the  thick  of  the  infantry 
combat. 

As  to  the  moral  effect  on  the  infantry  garrison  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  guns  within  the  work,  there  is  risk  of  its  proving 
the  reverse  of  advantagt)ous,  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  guns  from 
the  platforms  whenever  the  enemy's  artillery  comes  into  action. 

In  closed  works  it  is  always  well  to  separate  the  infantry  entrench- 
ments from  those  intended  for  the  artillery.  r^^^^T^ 
(To  be  continued.)          ^^^^^^^^^ '' ^OOgle 
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JOURNAL  DURING  TBE  CHINESE  EXPEDITION 
IN  1841  AND  1842.   (Concluded.) 

For  eight  days  after  this  we  were  slowly  making  oar  way 
up  the  river  to  Nankin.  On  our  arrival  there  we  soon  dis- 
covered an  excellent  landing  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
where  there  was  a  small  village  and  some  government  baildings, 
sQoh  as  barracks,  a  large  temple,  and  a  castom  house.  A  regi- 
ment of  Native  Infantry  were  at  once  landed  and  occupied  this 
place,  and  on  the  second  day  our  light  guns  and  horses  were 
disembarked.  I  accompanied  our  colonel  and  the  quartermaster- 
general  in  a  reconaissance  into  the  interior.  We  found  an  excellent 
road  leading  from  the  landing-place  to  the  City  of  Nankin,  which 
was  five  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  walls  was  a  large  village,  in  which  it  was  decided  to 
establish  the  headquarters  of  the  artillery ;  this  was  at  once  taken 
possession  of,  and  the  work  commenced  of  landing  the  siege  train 
and  heavy  guns,  and  establishing  a  large  artillery  park.  I  had  been 
very  hard  at  work  for  four  days  after  our  landing,  and  constantly 
exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  with  alternate  torrents  of  rain,  and  on 
coming  in  from  work  one  evening,  was  completely  floored.  I  was 
at  this  time  occupying  a  farm-house,  with  my  men  and  horses,  and 
we  had  a  guard  of  some  four  companies  of  Native  infantry  with  us. 
My  bed,  which  consisted  of  a  door  resting  on  two  logs  of  wood,  waa 
in  one  comer  of  the  large  room  of  the  farm-liouse,  this  room  being 
occupied  in  common  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Native  infantry  and 
myself,  and  used  as  a  dormitory,  mess-room,  and  sitting-room — in 
fact,  it  was  the  only  room  we  had.  I  never  shall  forget  the  first 
night  of  my  illness.  I  was  lying  on  my  door,  with  a  regimental 
cloak  as  my  only  bedding,  and  a  valise,  taken  from  my  saddle,  as 
a  pillow.  With  raging  fever  and  a  splitting  headache,  and  the 
mess-dinner  going  on  in  the  same  room,  and  after  dinner  evervone 
commencing  to  smoke,  and  what  with  the  noise,  the  smell  of  the 
dinner  and  smoke,  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad.  For  three 
days  I  lay  helpless  in  this  state,  and  then  our  old  doctor  came,  and 
carried  me  off  on  a  stretcher,  and  took  me  to  comfortable  quarters, 
and  under  his  care  I  soon  got  well  again.  As  soon  as  I  was  pretty 
well,  and  able  to  mount  my  horse,  rumours  of  peace  began  to  get 
about.  Our  preparations  for  the  siege,  however,  still  continued,  and 
the  country  round  thoroughly  reconnoitred,  as  well  as  the  environs 
of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Nankin  is  surrounded  by  a  high  bastioned  wall  of 
masonry,  the  total  circumference  of  the  walls  being  seventeen  miles. 
The  space  inside  the  walls  is  not  entirely  occupied  by  houses.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  what  appeared  to  be  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens 
visible  inside  the  walls.  The  wall  of  the  city  could  easily  be  breached 
with  our  guns,  and  the  defences  of  the  town  are  insignificant ;  in 
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fact,  there  is  noihiniit  to  stop  us  when  once  we  attack  the  place. 
There  is  some  very  high  ground  between  the  river  and  the  city  walls, 
covered  with  forest,  and  it  is  much  healthier  at  our  camp,  near  the 
walls,  than  at  the  shipping.  We  can  see  tiie  thick  yellow  fog  hang- 
ing over  the  ships  and  the  river  when  we  are  enjoying  a  clear,  fresh  air. 

August  :&lst. — An  envoy  has  arrived  from  rekin,  with  full  powera 
from  the  Emperor  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  he  has 
settled  everything  with  our  plenipotentiary.  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  and 
we  are  now  only  waiting  for  the  Emperor's  final  ratification  of  the 
terms.  All  our  preparations  have  been  made,  and,  as  peace  is  now 
nearly  certain,  we  have  some  leisare,  and  I  have  had  some  very 
pleasant  excursions  into  the  country.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  sbun- 
dant,  snipe  in  particular.  A  tolerable  shot  can  bag  twenty  or  thirty 
brace  in  the  morning.  Pheasants  and  a  small  kind  of  deer,  like 
Indian  fuugee  sheepyare  also  pleutifuli  and  also  quail;  but  we  have 
not  seen  a  partridge  of  any  kind. 

Amongst  our  other  excursions  was  one  to  the  famous  Porcelain 
Pagoda.  This  beautiful  bailding  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city  from  where  our  camp  has  been  formed.  We  can  distinctly 
see  it,  and  many  of  us  have  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it* 
To  my  no  small  delight  I  heard  one  day  from  my  friend  Captain 
Balfour  that  he  had  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  Pagoda,  and 
that  a  Chinese  mandarin  with  an  escort  were  to  be  sent  with  his 
party,  and  he  kindly  gave  me  an  invitation  to  go  with  him.  We 
started  one  fine  rooming  at  daylight.  There  were  about  ten  of  us, 
officers  from  the  artillery  and  navy,  with  two  European  interpreters. 
We  were  all  mounted,  and  had  to  ride  round  outside  the  walls  of 
the  city  about  fourteen  miles  to  get  to  the  Pagoda,  which  is 
situated  in  a  large  suburb  outside  the  walls.  The  first  ten  miles 
of  our  journey  we  were  in  the  open  country,  passing  through  small 
villages  now  and  then,  but  as  we  approached  within  three  miles  of 
the  Pagoda  we  entered  a  densely-populated  suburb  or  town,  and 
our  road  was  through  one  long  street  of  houses.  This  street  was 
thronged  with  spectators  to  see  U9  pass,  the  people  standing  in  rows 
four  or  five  feet  deep  on  each  side  of  the  street.  Our  Chinese 
escort  and  the  police  of  the  town  kept  the  most  admirable  order 
amongst  the  crowd  of  spectators.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
approach  to  rudeness  of  any  kind,  no  pushing  or  struggling,  and 
(be  most  perfect  silence  enforced.  I  should  think  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city  must  have  turned  out  to  see  us.  For  miles  the 
densely-packed  crowd  continued  to  line  the  street.  At  last  we 
arrived  at  the  Pagoda,  and  were  met  by  the  priests,  who  took  us 
into  the  large  room  on  the  ground-floor.  Here  we  had  breakfast, 
which  we  had  brought  with  us,  in  some  well  stored  hampers,  and 
then  proceeded  to  explore  the  Pagoda.  I  fear  I  can  do  very  poor 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  this  extraordinary  building  in  describing  it 
to  you.  It  is  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world.  It  is  an  octagonal 
tower,  some  120  feet  high,  and  consists  of  five  stories;  the  whole 
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building  is  constructed  of  beautifal  porcelain  bricks,  about  fourtcPD 
inches  square,  and  the  interior  walls  as  well  as  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  boilding  are  a  mass  of  grotesque  porcelain  figures  of  all  sizf^s, 
shapes,  and  descriptions.  Our  party  were  the  first  Europeans  or 
foreigners  who  had  ever  been  admitted  into  this  famous  tower.  We 
spent  the  day  rambling  about  the  Pagoda,  and  at  three  o'clock  we 
had  luncheon.  By  this  time  the  priests  and  ourselves  had  become 
great  friends.  They  were  a  very  good-natured  set  of  fellows, 
showed  us  everything,  and  laughed  and  chuckled  as  they  trotted 
about  with  us.  Somebody  during  luncheon  asked  the  abbot  or 
head  priest  if  he  would  have  a  glass  of  wine,  and  he  drank  it  off 
with  the  greatest  gusto.  The  other  priests  were  then  asked  to  take 
wine,  and  we  soon  found  out  that  they  had  a  keen  relish  for  it. 
In  fact  nothing  came  amiss  to  them  in  the  way  of  drink.  Beer, 
wine,  brandy,  whatever  was  offered  was  drunk,  and  they  asked  for 
more.  I  am  sorry  to  say  when  we  went  away  the  abbot  was  very 
drunk,  and  the  whole  lot  of  priests  more  or  less  tipsy.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  get  one  nf  the  porcelain  bricks  which  the  tower  is  built 
of,  but  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it;  but  at  last  an  opportunity 
occurred*  One  of  the  priests  took  a  great  fancy  to  an  empty  long- 
neck  red-glass  hock-bottle,  and  asked  me  for  it,  and  I  offered  it 
to  him  if  he  would  try  and  get  me  a  brick.  He  disappeared  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  retnrned  with  a  brick,  which  he  gave  me 
in  return  for  the  empty  bottle,  and  I  packed  it  away  in  one  of 
the  luncheon  hampers.  We  started  on  our  homeward  journey 
about  four  o'clock,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  we  came. 
The  crowd  was,  I  think,  even  greater  than  in  the  morning,  and 
the  same  perfect  order  and  discipline  maintained.    • 

On  the  18th  September  a  General  Order  was  issued  informing  the 
Force  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  had  been  duly  agreed  upon  and 
signed,  and  then  we  commenced  reshipping  guns  and  stores.  One 
day  I  had  gone  down  to  the  shipping  with  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  from  the  Park,  and  was  putting  them  on  board  a  ship  called 
the  ^Defiance.'  She  was  full  of  artillery  stores  of  all  kinds,  and 
had  a  large  store  of  rockets  on  board.  We  had  been  at  work  all 
the  morning,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  other  two  ofBcers,  who  were 
with  me,  and  myself,  went  into  the  cuddy  to  have  luncheon,  and 
the  men  went  to  dinner  on  board  the  ship.  Whilst  we  were  at 
dinner  a  heavy  thunderstorm  came  on.  Presently  there  was  a  fear- 
ful clap  of  thunder  and  then  a  crash.  We  all  jumped  up  and 
rushed  on  deck.  The  ship  had  been  struck  by  lightning  and  the 
main-mast  shivered  to  pieces. 

A  thin  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  hold  I  Imagine  our  feelings  I 
The  ship  was  full  of  gunpowder,  rockets,  shells,  and  other  com- 
bustibles, one  spark  amongst  these  and  ship  and  all  on  board  would 
be  blown  up  into  the  skies.  Captain  Hall,  the  senior  o£Bcer  im- 
mediately ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  the  assembly,  and  the 
men  fell  in  on  deck«    Then  came  a  moment  or  two  of  agonising 
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«atpensel  cautiously  a  party  went  down  into  the  hold,  the  smoke 
bad  disappeared.  The  packing  cases  round  the  foot  of  the  main- 
mast (which  was  shivered  to  pieces)  were  examined,  there  were 
marks  of  the  lightning  on  two.  One  a  case  containing  carbines 
which  we  opened  and  found  the  barrel  of  one  of  the  carbines  cut 
through  bjf  the  electric  fluid.  The  second  case  contained  82- 
poundcr  rockets,  the  case  of  one  of  these  rockets  was  scorched  by 
the  lightning.  What  an  escape!  If  that  rocket  had  exploded 
where  should  we  have  been  ?  For  some  time  we  scarcely  dare  move, 
but  by  degrees  we  began  to  regain  confidence.  The  men  behaved 
admirably,  there  was  no  confusion,  no  panic,  orders  were  given 
quietly  and  firmly,  and  obeyed  implicitly.  We  searched  the  ship 
and  found,  God  be  praised,  that  the  only  damage  done  was  the 
destruction  of  the  main-mast.  This  was  split  down  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  the  danger  was  that  the  top-mast  main-yard  and  all 
the  spars  above  would  come  thundertng  down  on  deck.  The  main- 
yard  was  lowered  at  once,  and  then  top-mast,  &c.  We  returned 
to  camp  that  evening  with  thankful  hearts  at  our  wonderful  escape. 
About  this  time  an  order  came  out  about  looting,  stating  that 
as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  now  signed  the  greatest  vigilance  must 
be  observed  to  prevent  plundering  or  looting.  Some  days  after 
this  order  was  published,  a  brother  officer  and  myself  were  on  duty 
at  morning  stables,  the  men  were  all  hard  at  work  cleaning  their 
horses  and  we  superintending.  Presently  the  word  was  passed^ 
**  attention,"  the  General  is  coming  into  the  stables,  and  the  Qene- 
ral  with  several  of  his  staff  came  in.  There  was  a  party  of  the 
Provost  Marshal's  men  with  them  with  three  of  our  Native  horse* 
keepers  as  prisoners. 

The  Greneral  was  very  angry,  he  said,  he  had  been  taking  his 
usual  morning  walk,  when  he  bad  come  upon  the^e  three  culprits  in 
a  Chinaman's  house  plundering,  and  had  ordered  the  Provost 
Marshal  to  seize  them.  He  said  such  conduct  was  unpardonable 
after  the  strict  orders  he  had  just  issued  on  the  subject.  The 
General  ordered  all  the  Native  followers  to  be  assembled  imme- 
diately and  that  the  orders  about  plundering  and  looting  mAst  be 
explained  to  them,  and  he  asked  the  other  officer  and  myself  if  we 
knew  sufiScient  of  (be  language  to  do  this.  We  said  we  did  not, 
but  that  the  Qiiatermaster,  Mr.  Woods,  understood  the  language,  so 
as  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  horse-keepers  and  grass- 
cutters.  Mr.  Woods  was  then  sent  for,  and  the  General  asked  him 
if  he  could  speak  the  language,  and  he  replied  "  Yes,  he  could  speak 
to  the  horse-keepers  or  the  likes  of  they."  The  General  then  made 
a  long  speech.  Said  our  Queen  Victoria  was  now  at  peace  with 
the  Emperor  of  China,  and  therefore  the  English  and  Chinese  were 
now  friends ;  how  wrong  therefore  was  it  to  plunder  and  loot,  and 
so  on.  The  Greneral  finished  by  ordering  old  Woods  to  parade  the 
Native  followers  immediately  and  explain  to  them  all  he  had  said. 
Old  Woods  grunted  out  a  '*  Very  good  Sir,"  and  the  General  and 
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8taff  took  their  departare.  Curious  to  hear  how  old  Woods  would 
interpret  the  Greiieral's  long  speech  to  the  followers,  the  other 
officer  and  myself  attended  the  parade  which  took  place  at  once. 
Old  Woods  had  all  the  Natives  drawn  up  in  line  and  the  culprits 
placed  in  front  of  them  and  facing  them.  He  tlien  addressed  I  hem 
as  follows  : — "  I  say,  you  chaps,  you  see  these  here,  Veera,  Mootoo 
and  Arcot  (these  were  the  names  of  the  three  plunderers),  the 
General  have  a  catched  them  looting,  und  there  is  '  two  dozen'  for 
each  on  'em  as  soon  as  stables  is  over.  Now  that's  all  about  it. 
Away  you  go ! !"  and  so  he  dismisised  his  parade.  This  certainly 
was  a  short  and  concise  interpretation  of  the  General's  long  speech, 
and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  iL  Old  Woods,  however,  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  duty  and  obeyed  the 
Geueral's  orders  to  the  letter. 

At  last  the  order  was  issued  for  us  to  embark  our  horses  and 
men  and  leave  Nanl^in.  We  were  the  last  to  leave,  all  the  other 
troops  had  gone  on  board  their  ships  which  had  commenced  the 
slow  and  tedious  process  of  dropping  down  the  river  with  the 
current.  This  is  done  by  keeping  the  head  of  the  ship  ap  the 
stream  with  an  anchor  out  just  touching  the  bottom,  and  so  the 
ship  gradually  drops  down  with  the  current  at  the  rate  of  some 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour. 

When  we  started,  the  Captain  of  the  *  Defiance/  the  ship  on 
which  the  troop  of  horse  artillery  were  embarked,  determined, 
instead  of  dropping  down  the  river  as  the  other  ships  were  doing, 
to  sail  down  with  the  current,  by  which  means,  instead  of  progressing 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  he  would  go  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  twelve.  The  '  Defiance'  captain  was  obliged  to  get  leave  to 
do  this,  and  my  ship  the  *  Gipsy'  was  ordered  to  follow  him.  We 
started  at  daylight  and  it  certainly  was  nervous  work.  We  were 
going  at  such  a  rate  that  if  we  struck  on  anything,  we  should  very 
likely  upset  or  else  run  on  shore  with  such  force  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  off  again.  We  passed  ship  after  ship  in 
our  headlong  course;  some  of  the  crews  stared  at  us  in  astonishment 
and  bthers  cheered  us  heartily  for  our  pluck.  About  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  just  as  we  were  at  full  swing,  the  captain  of  my 
ship  was  utterly  floored  by  an  attack  of  ague  and  was  obliged  to 
go  below,  and  about  an  hour  after  the  first  mate  followed  suit 
The  second  officer  was  little  better  than  a  common  seaman,  and  he 
got  dreadfully  nervous  and  wanted  to  come  to  an  anchor,  but  I 
kept  him  up  to  the  mark  and  pointed  out  that  there  could  be  no 
danger  if  he  followed  the  'Defiance'  closely,  as  she  was  a  larger 
ship  than  we  were.  We  were  a  terribly  fever-stricken  lot  on  board ; 
the  crew  were  worse  then  my  men,  as  they  had  been  anchored  in 
the  river  for  the  whole  time  that  we  were  on  the  heights  above 
Nankin.  However,  my  men  were  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  them  at  a  time  were  down  with  ague  and  fever.  We  longed 
to  get  out  of  the  river.      All  that  day  we  continued  our  rapid  course 
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and  I  never  left  the  deck  for  a  minute.  We  ancliored  when  it  was 
dark,  and  started  again  at  daylight  next  morning,  and  that  evening 
were  at  the  month  of  the  river,  thus  we  got  over  in  two  days  the 
distance  which  it  took  the  other  transports  a  fortnight  to  do,  and 
on  the  second  morning  after  leaving  Nankin  we  left  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  were  in  the  fresh  open  sea.  How  delightful  was  the  fresh 
sea-breeze  and  the  glorious  blue  sea  after  the  yellow  fog  and  muddy 
water  of  the  Yangtee  River,  and  how  we  enjoyed  our  breakfasts 
that  morning.  We  had  three  days'  delightful  sail  to  the  Island 
of  Chusan  where  we  were  ordered  to  proceed  and  land  our  horses 
and  men,  and  go  into  quarters  until  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived. 
The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Chusan  we  landed  our  horses  and  men 
and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  large  farm-house  which  was  alloted 
to  us  as  a  barrack.  We  found  these  most  comfortable  quarters, 
and  sufiBciently  large  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  horse  artillery  and  my 
own  party  of  men  and  horses.  We  soon  put  up  a  snug  little  mess, 
which  very  soon  became  a  popular  rendezvous  for  the  officers  of  the 
Navy.  "We  found  Chusan  greatly  altered.  When  we  left,  it  had 
been  pretty  well  sacked  and  looted  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
the  town  was  nearly  deserted  by  the  Chinese.  Now  everything  is 
in  perfect  order,  comfortable  barracks  have  been  run  up  for  the 
troops,  and  the  town  is  oro^rded,  all  the  shops  open  and  an  excellent 
market  established.  We  are  able  now  to  ride  all  ever  the  island 
without  any  fear  of  being  molested,  indeed  the  Chinese  in  the  vil- 
lages about  the  island  always  welcome  us  as  we  generally  spend  a 
few  dollars  in  purchasing  fowls  and  eggs,  and  sometimes  a  bullock 
or  a  goat  or  two.  I  had  no  idea  wtien  we  were  last  here  what  a 
beautiful  island  this  is.  The  scenery  inland  is  really  lovely,  the 
hills  are  mostly  covered  with  plantations  of  fir  and  oak  trees  which 
are  very  carefully  kept  by  the  Chinese  (Government,  and  the  valleys 
are  very  highly  cultivated  and  look  more  like  a  succession  of  well- 
kept  gardens  than  fields.  Game  is  most  abundant,  and  we  are  out 
shooting  nearly  every  day,  and  our  mess  is  kept  well  supplied  with 
•nipe,  woodcock,  pheasants  and  now  and  then  a  small  kind  of  deer 
like  the  Indian  jungle  sheep.  We  found  the  garrison  here  very 
healthy,  they  look  as  if  they  were  fresh  from  England,  particularly 
when  compared  with  the  troops  who  have  just  arrived  from  the 
front,  that  is  from  Nankin,  who  are  all  suffering  more  or  less  from 
fever  or  ague,  and  look  very  sickly  and  washed  out.  The  climate 
at  present  is  delightful,  very  much  like  that  of  a  fine  English 
autumn.  We  are  to  make  some  stay  here,  .waiting  further  orders 
from  India  and  England.  The  sailors  are  much  more  sickly  than 
the  soldiers,  some  of  the  transports  would  be  quite  unable  to  move 
if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  given  by  the  troops  on  board  in 
working  the  ships. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  Chusan  I  received  an  order  to  make 
over  my  little  troop  of  Tartar  horses  to  an  officer  who  was  to  remain 
behind  at  Chusan.     It  was  with  mnch  regret  that  I  gave  up  the 
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horses.  I  had  received  nothing  for  the  comroand  in  the  way  of 
pay^  but  it  had  placed  me  in  a  very  pleasant  position,  aud  I  believe 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  me  forward  in  many  ways  to  the 
notice  of  the  General  Commanding  the  troops.  We  had  a  very 
comfortable  mess'  at  Chusan,  which  soon  became  a  regular  loange 
for  all  the  naval  officers  when  they  came  on  shore,  and  from  the 
number  of  guests  we  always  had,  our  mess  went  by  the  name  in 
the  Force  of  the  "  White  Horse."  A  most  amusing  circamstance 
arose  from  this.  A  new  ship^  a  man-of-war,  arrived  from  England, 
and  two  of  the  officers  came  on  shore  to  see  the  place.  On  inquir- 
ing from  some  other  naval  officers  what  was  to  be  seen  and  where 
they  ought  to  go.  They  were  told  that  they  had  better  make  for 
the  White  Horse  as  a  starting  point,  and  they  would  be  put  in  the 
way  of  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  The  two  officers  naturally 
concluded  that  the  White  Horse  was  an  inn  or  tavern.  One 
morning  we  had  nearly  finished  the  mess  breakfast,  when  these 
two  officers  walked  in.  None  of  us  knew  them,  but  room  was  made 
for  them  at  the  table.  They  sat  down  in  a  very  independent 
manner,  called  for  fresh  mutton  chops,  abused  the  mess-waiter 
because  the  coffee  was  cold,  told  him  to  take  it  away  and  give  them 
claret  and  water,  and  so  on,  until  they  had  finished  their  breakfast. 
The  mess-waiter,  a  very  proper  and  well  drrilled  servant,  looked  at 
them  with  astonishment.  He  had  never  seen  guests  at  the  mess 
behave  in  such  a  manner  before,  however,  we  gave  him  a  look  of 
encouragement,  and  he  supplied  all  their  wants.  At  last  they  had 
finished  and  called  for  their  bill,  and  you  may  imagine  their  feelings 
when  we  all  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  mess-waiter 
politely  told  them  that  "  This  was  the  officer's  mess.'* 

We  chaffed  them  well,  and,  as  they  tur.ned  out  to  be  two  very 
good  fellows,  we  soon  got  to  be  very  good  friends,  and  this  was  by  no 
means  the  first  and  last  visit  they  paid  to  the  White  Horse.  Aboat 
this  time  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  who  used  some  times  to 
come  to  our  mess,  and  was  very  much  liked  by  all  the  gunners, 
and  indeed  by  everyone  in  the  Force,  gave  a  pic-nic  party  to  visit 
an  island  called  Putvy,  about  forty  miles  from  Chusan.  He  sent 
an  invitation  to  our  mess  for  as  many  of  us  as  could  get  leave  to 
go,  and  two  of  us.  Captain  Hall  and  myself,  went.  There  was  a 
large  party  altogether,  a  good  many  officers  from  the  Navy: 
Captains  Keppel,  of  the  '  Dido,'  and  Bouchier,  of  the  '  Blonde,'  and 
others,  and  also  the  Plenipo',  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  with  several  of  his 
Staff.  We  embarked^  in  a  steamer,  and  were  three  days  on  board, 
during  which  time  the  admiral  entertained  us  in  grand  style,  and 
we  had  a  very  jolly,  pleasant  time  of  it. 

I  did  not  much  care  for  the  Island  of  Putvy.  It  is  a  sacred 
island,  and  covered  with  temples,  built  in  terraces  from  the  water's 
edge ;  they  were  very  pretty,  and  well  kept,  with  the  usual  neat 
little  gardens  and  plantations  about  them,  but^hey  were  like 
hundreds  of  others  that  we  had  seen  before.  tizedbyUoogi 
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Shortly  after  this  trip  to  Putvy^  a  party  of  os  got  up  an  excursion 
to  visit  Nirigpoo.  We  hired  a  Chinese  vessel  of  about  fifty  tons 
burden,  and  five  of  us,  with  our  servants,  started.  It  took  us  a 
whole  day  and  night  to  reach  Ningpoo  from  Chnsan,  with  a  favour- 
able wind  and  tide,  and  we  came  back  in  about  the  same  time.  We 
put  up  at  Ningpoo,  in  a  large  temple,  or  joss-house,  in  the  suburb, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
We  spent  three  days  at  Ningpoo,  wandering  about  the  streets,  and 
buying  a  lot  of  curiosities  of  different  kinds  to  take  home  with  us. 
I  bad  expected  to  see  a  great  change  in  the  city,  and  certainly  could 
scarcely  recognize  it  again  as  the  miserable,  deserted  place  we  had 
left  a  year  ago.  The  shops  were  now  all  open,  and  very  handsome 
shops  they  were,  and  the  streets  thronged  with  people,  not  shabily- 
dressed  ragamuffins,  such  as  we  used  to  tee  before,  but  well-dressed, 
well-to-do  citizens,  and  now  and  then  we  would  come  across  some 
great  swell,  a  Mandarin,  in  a  sedan-chair,  escorted  by  a  lot  of 
soldiers  and  policemen. 

I  tried  to  get  into  our  old  barracks,  and  to  my  old  quarters,  but 
found  them  occupied  by  a  small  Mandarin  and  his  household  and 
retainers.  I  scarcely  could  recognize  the  place  at  all.  After 
spending  three  days  at  Ningpoo,  we  returned  to  our  quarters  at 
Chusan.  During  our  stay  at  Ningpoo,  we  used  to  go  daily  to  a 
Chinese  eating-house  to  dinner.  The  cooking  at  this  place  was 
simply  perfect.  I  can't  well  describe  to  you  the  different  dishes  ; 
they  were  entirely  unlike  anything  English.  We  had  exquisite  fish, 
cooked  in  all  kinds  of  ways ;  red  mullet^  wrapped  up  in  vine  leaves ; 
and  fried  sturgeon  cooked  in  rich  jelly;  soles  done  up  with  a  thick 
sort  of  tamarind  sauce  I  One  dish  that  was  particularly  good  was 
a  sort  of  salted  and  smoked  duck,  stuffed  with  a  kind  of  mince 
meat  and  stewed.  As  for  pastry  and  sweeties  of  all  kinds  and  sorts, 
and  preserved  fruit,  dried  and  in  syrup,  the  varieties  were  endless. 
The  only  thing  we  never  could  relish  or  drink  was  the  shamshoo, 
or  Chinese  wine.  We  tried  all  the  best  kinds,  but  could  relish 
none.  We  used  to  drink  our  own  wine  and  spirits,  and  the  Chinese 
themselves  preferred  ours  infinitely  to  their  own.  The  Chinese 
bread  is  excellent,  and  vegetables  are  of  many  kinds,  and  well  cooked. 
The  sweet  potato,  which  in  India  is  scarcely  eatable,  in  China  is 
very  delicious.  In  India  it  is  tough  and  stringy ;  in  China  they 
send  it  to  table  a  ball  of  flower. 

After  we  returned  to  Chusan,  the  Force  began  gradually  to  break 
up.  One  day  a  man-of-war  would  start  for  England,  round  the 
Cape ;  then  two  or  three  transports,  with  a  regiment  for  Calcutta 
or  Madras,  and  so  on.  There  was  great  leave-taking,  farewell- 
dinners  on  board  ship  and  on  shore.  The  sailors  and  gunners  were 
always  great  friends,  and  I  parted  with  a  good  many  naval  friends 
with  great  regret.  The  Artillery  transports  were  nearly  the  last  to 
leave  Chusan.  We  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  leaving  stores  behind, 
and  packing  the  rest  to  t-ake  away  with  us.     At  last  our  turn  came. 
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Just  as  we  were  leaving,  I  was  ordered,  to  my  no  small  disgust,  on 
board  of  a  ship  with  some  500  or  600  Native  followers,  principallj 
doolie-bearers,  which  I  was  to  take  charge  of.  It  was  a  disagree- 
able, troublesome  charge.  I  had  two  companions  on  bosrd :  one 
was  Captain  Sherreff,  Adjutant-General  of  Madras  Troops,  and  an 
old  Scotch  doctor,  a  great  character,  who  constantly  kept  us  amused 
by  his  quaint  Scotch  dry  wit  and  stories.  Our  passage  down  the 
China  Sea  to  Hong  Eong  was  uneventful.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  Native  followers,  which  was  what  I  fully  expected. 
The  issue  of  their  rations  was  troublesome,  the  weather  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  poor  wretches  remained  huddled  together  in  heaps  between 
decks,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  trouble  we  could  rouse  them  op 
and  make  them  keep  their  part  of  the  ship  clean.  With  so  many 
on  board,  crammed  together  as  they  were,  the  place  where  they  were 
would  soon  have  become  a  pest-house,  unless  holey-stoned  and 
cleaned  every  morning. 

We  sighted  the  island  of  Hong  Eong  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  it  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  we  came  to  an  anchor. 
That  night,  whilst  smoking  a  cigar  on  deck,  I  tried  to  make  out 
the  different  points  of  the  well-known  harbour  where  we  had  been 
at  anchor  for  so  many  months,  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Along  the  beach,  which  had  before  been  quite  open,  without  so 
much  as  a  hut  on  it,  there  appeared  now  to  be  a  long  handsome 
street  of  houses,  lit  with  lamps. 

On  getting  up  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  the  ship  with  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Artillery  on  board  had  arrived  the  day  before 
us,  and  1  went  on  board  at  once,  and  reported  myself.  I  found,  to 
my  no  small  satisfaction,  that  I  was  to  get  rid  of  my  doolie-bearers, 
and  received  an  order  to  land  them  at  once,  and  then  to  join  the 
head-quarter  ship.  All  that  day  I  was  busy,  getting  the  natives  on 
shore;  how  I  did  bless  them  as  I  saw  the  last  of  them  land,  and 
made  over  the  accounts  and  papers  to  the  officer  on  shore.  1  then 
transferred  my  traps  to  the  head-quarter  ship,  and  that  day  had 
once  more  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  all  my  brother  o£Scers  at 
our  regimental  dinner.  The  next  day  I  went  on  shore,  and  ex- 
plored the  town  of  Hong  Eong.  What  a  change  had  taken  place  I 
It  appeared  almost  like  magic.  Wiien  we  left  Hong  Eong,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  house  on  the  island,  and  the  beach 
was  an  open  strip  of  sand.  Now  the  entire  beach  was  one  long 
line  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  wharfs  and  lofty  warehouses. 
Behind  these  ran  a  wide  and  handsome  street,  lined  on  each  side 
with  handsome  shops.  Quite  in  European  style.  Large  and  exten- 
sive barracks  had  been  built  at  West  Point,  and  houses  and  streets 
were  springing  up  in  all  directions.  In  fact,  what  had  been  a 
barren  wilderness  a  short  one  year  and  nine  months  before,  was 
now  converted  into  a  handsome  and  well-built  town.  It  was  days 
before  I  could  get  over  tiie  astonishment  I  felt  at  the  change,  and 
realize  all  that  had  taken   place  in  so  short  a  time.     There  was 
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still  a  ^&rj  Urge  force  in  Hong  Kong  harboar,  a  great  many 
transports,  with  their  troops  on  board,  and  men-of-imr,  being  still 
ther^  and  the  streets  of  the  town  were  thronged  with  officers,  and 
soldiers  and  sailors.  An  enterprising  Frenchman,  a  Monsieur  de 
Tronqoal,  bad  established  a  very  good  hotel  in  the  town,  which 
soon  became  a  favourite  lounge.  The  house  soon  became  famous 
for  its  suppers,  and  at  night  it  used  to  be  crowded,  and  became  a 
sort  of  ^  caf^  chantant,''  after  the  fashion  of  Evans'  cider-cellars  in 
London.  I  spent  one  or  two  very  pleasant  evenings  there.  After 
M  Stay  of  about  a  fortnight  at  Hong  Kong,  we  set  sail  for  Singa- 
pore, where  we  arrived  in  due  course,  after  an  uneventful  voyage. 
I  found  Singapore  little  altered  from  what  I  had  known  it  when 
last  there,  on  my  way  to  China,  two  years  before.  It  was  very 
pleasant  landing  at  Singapore,  and  calling  upon  all  the  people 
whom  I  had  known  there  before,  and  dining  out,  with  ladies  at 
table.  The  Singapore  merchants  and  residents  are  very  hospitable, 
and  a  very  slight  introduction  is  sufficient  to  make  them  welcome 
you  to  their  houses.  The  first  night  the  band  played  on  the  espla- 
nade we  all  attended,  and  the  sight  of  a  number  of  English  ladies 
there,  in  their  carriages,  was  truly  refreshing  to  us,  who  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  kind  for  so  long  a  time. 

There  was  one  lady  who  we  used  to  see  at  the  band  who  was 
very  pretty  and  nice  looking,  and  who  we  all  longed  to  know  and 
speak  to,  but  none  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  an  introduc- 
tion to  her.  Her  husband  was  a  quiet  merchant,  and  I  dare  say 
did  not  care  about  having  his  house  full  of  young  officers  flirting 
with  his  young  and  pretty  wife  whilst  he  was  away  at  his  office,  so 
he  did  not  encourage  or  make  acquaintance  with  any  of  us.  There 
were  two  brothers  with  the  Force,  one  was  a  doctor,  a  clever 
fellow,  and  one  a  brother-sub.  of  mine.  One  morning  a  boat  came 
off  to  our  transport  with  a  note  addressed,  Mac — — ,  surgeon,  my 
brother-sub.  opened  it  and  found  it  « as  a  request  from  the  pretty 
lady  who  we  all  were  longing  to  know,  to  call  upon  her  that  even- 
ing at  five  o'clock.  The  note  was  intended  for  the  doctor,  but  had 
been  delivered  to  the  wrong  brother.  Master  Mac  knew  this  per^ 
fectly  well,  but  the  temptation  of  introducing  himself  to  the  pretty 
lady  was  too  great  for  him  to  resist,  so  he  determined  to  profit  of 
the  mistake  and  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  call  as  requested.  It 
was  running  a  great  risk,  but  he  trusted  to  his  luck  tio  carry  him 
through  the  matter.  At  the  appointed  time  the  young  scapegrace, 
got  up  in  his  very  best  style,  knocked  at  the  lady's  door.  He  was 
evidently  expected  and  was  at  once  shown  into  the  drawing-room. 
The  lady  was  not  there,  but  after  a  little  time  a  servant  came  in  and 
requested  him  to  follow  him  into  another  room.  To  poor  Mac's  no 
small  confusion,  he  was  abruptly  ushered  into  the  lady's  bed-room, 
where  he  found  her  in  bed.  This  was  indeed  rather  more  than  he 
had  calculated  upon  and  rather  more  than  even  his  impudence 
could  carry  him  through,   be  blurted  out  something  (^^9^^Vj^ 
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mistake/'  "  bis  brother/'  and  bolted.  Fortanately  hie'transport 
sailed  the  day  after,  so  the  husband  of  tlie  lady  had  no  opportunity 
of  calling  him  to  an  account  for  his  unpardonable  conduct. 

The  day  arrived  at  last  when  we  were  to  leave  Singapore,  and 
when  losing  sight  of  the  harbour  I  felt  that  we  were  indeed  leaving 
China  fairly  behind  us.  We  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Singa- 
pore and  did  not  pause  at  Penang  as  we  did  on  our  way  out.  Our 
passage  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  was  rather  a  strong  one  with  a 
great  deal  of  rain.  At  last  we  sighted  Madras  on  the  19tb  of 
January  at  early  dawn,  and  were  at  anchor  in  the  Madras  roads  by 
twelve  o'clock.  It  is  just  two  years  ago  since  I  sailed  from  this 
place  with  my  detachment.  What  an  eventful  two  years  it  has 
been  to  me  I  We  had  scarcely  anchored  when  troops  of  old  friends 
came  off  to  see  us ;  I  received  the  joyful  news  that  I  had  been 
gazetted  to  the  horse-artillery  and  was  to  join  the  head-quarters  at 
Bangolore,  one  of  the  most  delightful  stations  in  India.  We  all 
landed  on  the  20th  and  we  were  regaled  at  a  grand  dinner  given  at 
the  Banqueting  Hall  in  our  honour  by  the  Commander  of  Madras. 
And  so  ends  the  history  of  my  first  campaign.  China  certainly  is  a 
grand  country  and  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  prosperous,  all  it  wants  is  a  good  government.  We  certainly 
found  the  climate  very  trying,  but  we  were  greatly  exposed.  I 
should  not  mind  going  back  again  if  England  ever  gets  a  footing  in 
the  country.  The  Chinese  would  not  make  bad  soldiers  if  properly 
drilled  and  looked  after,  and  one  great  advantage  they  have  is  that 
they  have  no  caste  prejudices  like  the  Hindoos,  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  no  small  recommendation,  moreover  they  are  quite  at  home  on 
board  ship,  will  go  anywhere,  eat  anything,  and  are  most  useful  on 
board  a  man-of-war  in  taking  fatigue  duties  and  saving  the  crew 
from  exposure  to  tlie  sun. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

The  PuirjAB  and  North-West   Frontier  of   India.      By   an  Old 

Punjabi.    (London,  G.  Kegan,  Paul  &  Co.) 

The  author  of  this  timely  book  is  rather  inclined  to  take  a  eloomy 
view  of  things  in  India.  We  term  the  book  timely ,  because  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  rumours  of  Russian  activity  in  Central  Asia  are  flying 
about  in  all  quarters.  Aocordinff  to  an  Old  Punjabi  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  a  failure,  the  miiilary  rule  even  more  so,  the  policy  of 
the  government  timid,  half-hearted,  and  conseqently  mischievous,  and 
above  all,  the  confidence  which  at  one  time  existed  between  Native 
troops  and  their  officers,  has  entirely  disappeared.  That  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  what  he  states,  cannot,  we  fear,  be  gainsayed.  The 
Native  troops  do  not  respect  their  officers  as  they  did  in  days  of  yore, 
when  John  Company  was  king ;  the  staff-corps  project,  which  was  to  do 
such  wonders,  has  not  half  realized  the  expectations  of  its  promoters ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  mountain  ranges  round 
Peshawur]  and  southwards,  are  tribes  which  give  us  a  deal  of  tro  uble 
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and  maj  yet  give  ns  more.  The  author's  saggestions  are,  boweyer, 
all  practicable,  one  especially,  wben  he  recommends  a  more  general 
ftystem  of  recmiting  among  the  fh>ntier  tribes,  especially  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief;*'  as  it  appears  that  the  bravest 
and  most  trustworthy  soldiers  we  have  on  the  frontier,  are  the  kinsmen 
of  the  very  men  they  are  paid  to  watch. 

The  book  altogether  therefore  is  very  instructive ;  the  details  which, 
by  themselves,  would  be  dull  and  tedious,  are  so  diversified  by  matter, 
curious  and  often  amusing,  as  to  become  eminently  readable.  The 
▼olume,  which  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent  map,  we  find  a  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  our  readers. 

A  Colonial  Naval  Volunteek  Fokcb.    A  Lecture,  by  Thomas  Brassey, 

M.P.    (London,  Longman  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Brassey,  the  popular  commander  of  the  Naval  Volunteers  at 
home,  is  anxious  that  our  colonists  should  form  among  themselves  a 
similar  force  to  protect  their  own  shores  from  invasion  or  attack.  Of 
the  necessity  for  such  an  organisation  there  cannot  be  two  opinions, 
and  in  remmding  the  colonists  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  them  to 
undertake  their  obligations  of  self-defence,  Mr.  Brassey  has  performed 
a  public  service,  which  thope  for  whose  benefit  he  delivered  the  lecture 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  the  first  to  recognise  and  appreciate.  Mr. 
Brassey  thinks  ironclads  and  turret  ships  to  be  a  better  and  less 
expensive  protection  to  harbours  and  forts,  and  proceeds  to  show  in 
how  many  ways  a  volunteer  naval  brigade  could  be  successfully  em- 
ployed in  manning  and  working  these  floating  batteries.  The  brochure 
•will  well  repay  perusal,  and  whether  it  be  Naval  Volunteers,  or  Royal 
Navy  Men  who  take  it  up,  they  will  find  in  its  pa^s,  we  can  assure 
them,  much  that  will  be  both  interesting  and  improving. 


OBITUARY. 

General  Henry  Sykes  Stephens,  E.H.,  formerly  of  the  86th  Regiment, 
and  subseqently  serjeant-at-arms  to  the  Queen,  oied  at  13  Wilton  Place, 
on  the  6th  July,  in  his  83rd  year. 

General  Andrew  Rowland,  colonel  commandant  Royal  (late  Bombay) 
Artillery,  died  at  Grove  Siarrs,  Horsell,  Surrey,  on  the  29th  June, 
aged  77. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B.  Lewis,  late  68th  Regiment,  died  at  St. 
Panl's  Vicarage,  Chatham,  on  June  22nd,  1877. 

Surgeon-Major  J.  N.  Shipton,  Army  Medical  Department,  died  sud- 
denly at  Warwick,  on  the  8nd  July. 

Retired  Rear- Admiral  James  Dirom  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  at 
New  Park,  Annan,  N.B  ,  in  his  64th  year. 

Retired  Rear-Admiral  Alan  H.  Gardner,  C.B.  died  suddenly  on  July 
30,  at  Pexcy  Villas,  Kensington,  in  his  61st  year  of  his  age. 

Retired  Commander  John  de  Courcy  Dashwood  died  on  July  29,  at 
3^Trinity  Terrace,  Cheltenham,  aged  76. 

Captain  Sir  George  Biddlecombe,  C.B.,  Kt.,  died  on 
resdeince,  Blackheath,  in  the  71  st  ^ear  of  his  age. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 


Admiralty,  July  19. 
The  following  promotion  has 
been  this  day  imtde : — Navigating 
Sub  Lieut.  M.  S.  Beatty  to  be 
lieut.  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet,  with 
seniority  of  July  12. 

July  22. 
Staff  Surg.  B.  B.  Siocama  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  fleet 
surgeon  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet, 
with  seniority  of  July  8 ;  Assist.- 
Paymaster  F.  R.  G,  Wright  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  pay- 
master in  her  Majesty's  Fleet, 
with  seniority  of  July  12. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1870,  Lieut.  G. 
B.  G.  Eyres  has  been  this  day 
placed  on  the  Betired  List,  with 
permission  to  assume  the  rank 
and  title  of  retired  commander. 
July  ^S. 

The  undermentioned  officers 
have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
navigatine  lieut.  in  her  Majesty's 
Fleet,  witn  seniority  of  the  12th 
inst. :— F.  Roberts,  G.  A.  C.  Webb. 

Fleet  Surg.  A.  Watson.  M.D., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
deputy-inspector-gen.  of  Hospitals 
and  fleets  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet, 
with  seniority  of  8rd  inst. 

July  31. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  M^'esty's  Oraer  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1872,  Lieut.  A. 
T.  Holmes  has  been  this  day  placed 
on  the  Betired  List  of  his  rank. 
Aug. '3. 

The  Bev.  S.  S.  O.  Morris,  MA., 
has  been  appointed  chaplain  in  her 
Majesty's  Fleet,  with  seniority  of 
8nd  inst. 

Aug.  6. 

The  following  qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  JsAYU  Medical  Ser- 
vice have  been  appointed  to  be 
surgeons  in  her  Mi^esty's  Fleet, 
.  with  seniority  of  March  30  last : — 
A.  W.  May,  A.  J.  J.  Johnston,  A. 
L.   Boe,  J,   F.  O'Donnell,  B.A., 


M.B.,  E.  B.  H.  Pollard,  F.  M. 
Geoghegan,  M.D.,  F.  A  Trevan, 
J.  A.  Vasey,  J.  O'B.  Williaoja, 
M.D.,  S.  Keays,  H.  G.  Daniel. 
Aug.  10. 
In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majes^'s  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1870,  Lieut.  G. 
B.  Drury  has  been  this  day  placed, 
on  the  Betired  List  of  his  rank. 
Aug.  15. 
The  following  promotions  to 
date  the  14th  inst.,  have  been 
made : — Com.  A.  T.  Brooke  to  be 
capt.  in  her  Mc^'esty's  Fleet;  Lieut. 
E.  H.  M.  Davis  to  be  commander 
in  her  Majesty's  Fleet  (special  pro- 
motion for  services  at  the  Cape  of 
Ghx>d  Hope) ;  Sub-Lieuts.  J.  Led- 
card.  H.  F.  C.  Cavendish,  Hon.  P. 
M.  Hely-Hutchinson,  P.  C.  Baitt, 
E.  P.  Chapman,  J.  M.  Caulfeild,  S. 
B.  Tomson,  B.  0.  H.  Helby,  H. 
Preedy,  F.  W.  Keary,  W.  F.  Tun- 
nard,  W.  B.  H.  Edwardes,  M.  H. 
M.  Seymour,  A.  B.  G.  Grenfell,  F. 
H.  Boyer,  E.  Alexander,  M.  B. 
Fowke,  J.  Willison,  E.  Bae,  F.  P. 
Bone,  A.  L.  K.  Knapton,  E.  B. 
D'Oyly  Aplin,  Hon.  W.  Grimston, 
J.  R.  J.  Simpson,  F.  B.  Gransmore, 
Hon.  8.  J.  Fortescue,  Hon.  A.  B. 
Bethell,  L  B.  Grant,  and  J.  A. 
Ashworth  to  be  lieutenants  in  her 
Majesty's  Fleet. 

Isavigating  Sub-Lieut.  A  Fits- 
Howard  Drayson  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  navigating 
lieut.  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet,  with 
seniority  of  July  12. 

Aug.  20. 
The  undermentioned  officers 
have  been  transferred  to  the  list 
of  lieuts.  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet, 
senioritv  of  July  12 ;  Navigatine 
Lieuts.  D.  A.  Bichmond  andF.  T. 
Barr. 


Captfkins— H.  E.  G.  Barle,  to 
London,  vice  Sullivan,  period  of 
service  expired ;  B.  P.  Dennistonn, 
to   Tourmaline,   vice  Boxer,    in- 
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TBlided ;  J.  A.  Fisher,  to  Valorous, 
(additional) ;  Edward  H.  Howard, 
A.D.C.,  from  Hecate  to  Heronles, 
yioe Fisher;  F.  Stirling,  to  Atlanta 
(tamning-ship  for  orainary  sea- 
men), when  commissioned;  M. 
Singer,  of  Glatton,  to  Hecla,  when 
commissioned ;  N.  Bowden-Smith, 
of  Undaunted,  to  Earjalns;  John 
D'Aroy,  of  Earjalns,  to  Un- 
daaoted,  when  B^  Admiral  Cor- 
bett  transfers  his  flag  to  Earyalas. 

Commanders— T.  S.  Brand,  to 
Oambridge,  vice  Oye,  saperseded 
a(  own  request ;  Sir  W.  S.  Wise- 
man, Bart.,  to  Clyde,  vice  Best, 
period  of  senrice  expired;  J.  E. 
Fringle,  to  Vulture,  vice  Washing- 
ton, invalided ;  J.  L.  Way,  to  Hum- 
ber  (when  commissioned) ;  J.  Hezt, 
from  Cruiser  to  St.  Vincent,  vice 
Brooke,  promoted;  F.  A.  Weather- 
all,  from  Impregnable,  to  Cruiser, 
Tioe  Hext;  H.  H.  W.  Mayow,  to 
Impre^^ble;  B.  P.  Hammick,  to 
Invincible. 

lieutenants-in-Command — H.  J. 
Bobilliard,  to  Firm ;  H.  B.  Lang, 
to  Mallard. 

Lieutenants— F.  P.  Taylor,  E.  L. 
Wilson,  B.  E.  Berkeley,  H.  B.  El- 
wyn,  C.  H.  Coke,  W.  8.  P.  Graves, 
F.  E.  W.  Lambart,  and  H.  G.  W. 
Thorold  to  Excellent,  (additional), 
Hon.  F.  Spring-Bice,  to  Modesto; 
H.  C.  A.  Baynes,  to  Fly;  M.  S. 
Beatty,  to  Excellent ;  B.  F.  Yonge, 
to  Vestal;  F.  Powell,  to  Argus; 
K.  H.  Foote,  from  Lord  Warden 
to  Tourmaline ;  F.  Finnis,  to  Lord 
Warden,  vice  Foote;  W.  Franklin, 
to  Excellent  (for  short  course  of 
gunnery);  T.  MacGill,  to  Vestal 

ifor  na?igating  duties) ;  Fredk.  V. 
^flsaos,  from  Indus  to  Implacable ; 
Wm.  C.  Beid,  from  Excellent  to 
Bover;  H  L^h,  ftt>m  Besistanoe 
to  Tourmaline ;  F.  Finnis,  to  Be- 
sistanoe; A.  J.  Farquharson,  to 
Indus;  G.  B.  Bethell,  (from  War- 
rior, the  Hon.  F.  C.  P.  Vereker, 
and  G.  8.  Gunn.  to  Alert;  W.  T. 
Warren,  from  Serapis  to  Indus ; 
8.  G.  T.  Bourke,  frx)m  Euryalus,  to 
Serapis;  B.  W.  S.  Bogers,  from 
Hercules  to  Euryalus;  B.  B.  M. 
Hall,  from  Hercules  to  Pallas ;  J. 
B.  Hay,  to  Hercules;  E.  E.  Max- 
well, finom  Penelope  to  Jumna ;  A. 


B.  McMurdo,  ftxnn  Valiant,  and 
E.  A.  White,  from  Hecate  to  Hum- 
ber ;  W.  Marrack,  to  Active ;  H.  W. 
Target  to  Orontes ;  F.  F.  Bone,  to 
Pioneer;  E.  C.  H.  Helby,  to 
Sylvia;  E.  P.  Chapman,  to  Nassau; 

A.  B.  G.  Grenfell,  to  Urgent:  B. 
P.  Humpage,  to  Monarch  :  H.  H. 
G.  W.  C.  Massy,  to  Warrior. 

Navigating  Lieutenant — W.  H. 
Petley,  to  Alert  (to  date  July  20). 

Sub-Lieuts.— J  H.  C.  East,  to 
Alert;  A.  E.  Bawnsley,  to  Sea- 
flower;  D.  A.  Gamble,  to  Martin; 
T.  F.   W.  Ingram,   to  Cocmette; 

B.  M.  King,  to  Contest;  H,  M. 
Murphy,  to  Vigilant;  H.  N.  Bolfe, 
to  Euphrates;  J.  A.  Milton,  to 
Scniirrel. 

I^avigating  Sub-Lieut. — ^F.  C.  A. 
Crooke,  to  ^press. 

Midshipmen— D.  St.  A.  Wake, 
to  Monarch ;  M.  E.  Browning,  to 
Invincible. 

Naval  Cadets— G.  M.  Courage 
and  H.  Orpen,  to  Iron  Duke ;  S. 
V.  Y.  De  Horsey,  to  Triumph ;  A. 
G.  Cawston,  H.  S.  Boldero,  G.  B. 
West,  and  F.  G.  Eyre,  to  Bodicea; 

C.  Chadwick  and  O.  G.  V.  Spain, 
to  Euryalus ;  J.  W.  Bushnell  and 
A.  G.  Moir,  to  Minotaur ;  W.  P. 
Hillyar,  G.  Oliver,  and  H.  Ashwin, 
to  Black  Prince  ;  H.  Le  D.  Staple 
ton  and  A.  T.  Luard,  to  T^m^raire ; 
J.  F.  Lea  and  A.  H.  Limpus,  to 
Alexandra;  H.  Maclnnes,  to  In- 
vincible; E.  K.  Hill  and  C.  W.  M. 
Plenderleath,  to  Achilles;  A.  H. 
Christian  to  Monarch ;  W.  H. 
Boys,  to  Bodicea ;  A.  J.  Hotham, 
to  Triumph ;  H.  le  D.  Stapleton, 
to  Euryalus ;  F.  C.  Pascoe  and  E. 
C.  Stagg,  to  Iron  Duke. 

Fleet  Sureeons  —  S.  Bowden, 
M.D.,  to  Pembroke  Dockyard ;  W, 
Patrick,  from  Alexandra  to  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard. 

Staff"  Surgeons— B.  W.  Cop- 
pinger,  M.D.,  to  Pembroke  (for 
Alert) ;  E.  T.  Ll^d,  to  Bevenge, 
vice  Coppinger;  W.  B.  Fletcher  to 
Vestal;  W.  S.  Fisher,  B.A.,  M.B., 
to  Daphne ;  B.  Humphreys  to 
Clyde. 

Surgeons — A.   W.  May,  A.  L. 

Boe,  F.  M.  Geoghegan,  M.D.,  J. 

O'B.  Williams,  M.D.,  and  H.  G. 

Daniel,   to    Eoyal    Adelaide  (ad- 

r  2 
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ditional) :  A.  J.  J.  Johnson,  J.  F. 
O'Donnell,  B.A.,  M.B.,  E.  B.  H. 
Pollard :  F.  A.  Trevan,  J.  A.  Vaney, 
B.  Keays,  to  Dnke  of  Wellington 
(additional):  0.  F.  Newland,  to 
Hnmber:  0.  L.  Vasey,  to  Hong 
Kong  hospital :  A.  H.  Miller,  to 
Hart:  H.  X,  Browne,  to  Victor 
Emannel :  J.  B.  Armstrong,  to 
Hercules  (for  Merlin) :  G.  Bate, 
to  Hecate:  J.  Lyon,  M.D ,  to 
Indus:  J.  T.  W.  S.  Kellard,  to 
Vestal :  G.  D.  Twigg,  to  Daphne. 
Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor— 
Eev.  A.  Nicolls,  B.A.,  to  Boadioea. 

Chief  Engineers— G.  Quick,  to 
Pembroke  (for  Encounter) ;  S.  J. 
Bord,  to  Cormorant ;  W.  H.  Keats, 
to  Indus,  for  Dryad ;  A.  Morcom, 
to  Asia  (additional). 

Engineers— Robert  H,  Lavers, 
to  Indus,  additional  for  Northum- 
berland; J.  Dinwoodie,  to  Pem- 
broke (additional  for  Alert);  C. 
Welch,  to  Arab ;  Robert  B.  Tur- 
ner, to  Asia  (for  Sabrina),  vice 
Welch. 

ROYAL  MARINES. 

Admiralty,  July  6. 
The  following  promotions  dated 


July  5,  have  taken  place  in  the 
lUwal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  viz  : 
— Major  and  Brevet  Lieut.  Col. 
C.  W.  Burton  to  be  lieut.  col.,  vice 
Evans,  retired  under  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Orders  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1870,  and  Feb. 
5, 1872;  Capt.  G.  Johnston  to  be 
major,  vice  Burton:  Lieut.  C.  S. 
F.  Fagan  to  be  capt.,  vice  John- 
ston. 

July  25. 

Lieut.  T.  N.  Roberts,  Royal 
Marine  Light  Infantry,  has  been 
removed  (July  23),  from  the  list  of 
officers,  Royal  Marines,  on  account 
of  ill-health. 

July  81. 

Lieutenant  R.  Bennet  has  been 
allowed  to  resign  his  commission 
in  thej  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry. 

Aug.  8. 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen 
have  been  appointed  lieuts.,  viz. : 
— Royal  Marine  Artillery:  W.  J. 
Gaitskell,  A.  Oxford,  W.  F  Trot- 
ter, H.  L.  Talbot,  C.  L.  N.  Bishop 
(all  dated  Sept.  1,  1876);  Royal 
Marines  Light  Infantry :  J.  R. 
Johnstone  (Sept.  1, 1876). 
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ATJMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  July  23. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  July  24,  1878:— 

2nd  Life  Guards — Sub  Lieut. 
Bowland  J.  Beech  to  be  lieut. ;  May 
11,  1878,  but  his  commission  as 
lieut.  in  the  Army  to  bear  date 
Oct.  6,  1876. 

4th  Dragoon  Guards — Lieut. 
Geo.  J.  Metcalf  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

5th  Dragoon  Guards — Lieut. 
ThoB.  J.  deSurgh  retires  from  the 
Service,  receiving  the  value  of  an 
ensigncy. 

3rd  Hussars — Lieut.  Wm.  Chas. 
Owen  has  been  apppointed  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps. 
Super.  Lieut.  Arthur  James  B.  V . 
Cortlandt,  who  has  resided  his 
appointment  as  a  probationer  for 
tne  Indian  Staff  Corps,  to  be  lieut., 
vice  T.  H.  M.  Kelly,  retired;  June 
29,  1878. 

16th  Lancers — Lieut  Stephen 
Frewen,  from  the  West  Kent  Mi- 
litia, to  be  second  lieut.,  vice  F.  D. 
H.  St.  Quintin,  transferred  to  the 
17  th  Lancers. 

19th  Lancerfr— Lieut.  Clement 
Smith  to  be  oapt.,  vice  P.  H.  8. 
Barrow,  seconded  for  service  on 
the  Staff,  May  25,  1878. 

2nd  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Henry 
Elston  has  been  appointed  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

4th  Foot—Oaptain  and  Brevet 
liieut.  Col.  Hickman  B.  Bussell, 
from  half-pay.  late  57th  Foot,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  E.  B.  P.  Woodgate, 
seconded  for  special  service  at  the 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope. 

5th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  Dudley 
8.  Stewart,  from  the  1st  Foot  to 
be  second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
liieut.  W.  F.  Way,  promoted. 

6th  Foot— Quartermaster  T.  P. 
CTeoghegan,  from  the  25th  Foot,  to 
be  quartermaster,  vice  J.  B.  Tip- 
petts,  who  exchanges. 

8th  Foot — Seoond  Lieut.  John 
B.  Edwards,  fh>m  the  13th  Foot» 


to  be  second  lieut,  vice  H.  Seaton, 
deceased. 

10th  Foot — Super.  Captain  and 
Brevet  Major  Ernest  A.  Berger  to 
be  major,  vice  Brevet  Lieut.  Col. 
W.  H.  Davies,  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion ;  July  13.  1878.  Capt.  Geo. 
S.  Byng,  from  half-pay,  late  Bifle 
Brigade,  tu  be  capt.,  vice  B.  G. 
Southey,  seconded  for  special  ser- 
vice at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11th  Foot — Paymaster  and  Hon. 
Major  Bichard  B.  Bobinson  retires 
on  retired  pay. 

15th  Foot — Second  Lieut.  Bruce 
Meade  Hamilton  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
J.  B.  Sandwith,  a  probationer  for 
the  Indian  Staff  Cforps;  May  9, 
1878. 

18th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  Allan 
M.  Boisragon,  from  the  107th  Foot, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut.  J.  C.  Stockley,  promoted. 

19th  Foot— Lieut.  Geo.  B.  Lang- 
ford  to  be  capt.,  vice  W.  B.  lies, 
?romoted  half-pay  major;  July 
3,  1878. 

24th  Foot^Captain  Boberf  N. 
Surplice,  retires  from  the  Service, 
receiving  the  value  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

25th  Foot— Captain  and  Brevet 
Miy'or  John  Harger  to  be  major, 
vice  Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  S. 
Cameron,  Y.C,  seconded  for  ser- 
vice on  the  Staff;  July  1,  1878. 
Lieut.  John  Henry  Hickman  S.  D. 
Hogarth  to  be  capt.,  vice  Brevet 
Major  J.  Hareer;  July  1,  1878. 
Quartermaster  James  B.  Tippetts, 
from  the  6th  Foot,  to  be  quarter- 
master, vice  T.  P.  Geoghegan,  who 
exchanffes. 

34th  Foot — Seoond  Lieut.  Irton 
Eardley-Wilmot,  from  the  39th 
Foot,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  A.  H.  Lowe,  pro- 
moted. 

40th  Foot — The  appointment  as 
instructor  of  musketry  of  Lieut. 
H.  F.  TumbuU  is  antedated  to 
April  24,  1878. 

41st  Foot — Lieut.  James  B.^. 
Clarke,  from  the  4th  West  York 
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Militia,  to  be  second  lient.,  in 
succession  to  Lient.  A.  K.  McOaas- 
land,  promoted. 

42nd  Foot — Lieat.  Mackay  John 
Scobie  retires  from  the  Service  re- 
ceiving the  value  of  an  ensigncy. 

48rd  Foot— Lieut.  Thomas  P. 
(jkK>ghegan  has  been  appointed  a 
prolMitioner  for  the  IncUan  Staff 
Corps. 

Slst  Foot — Lieut.  Alexander  G. 
B.  Teman  has  been  appointed  a 
probationer  for  the  Indian  Staff 
Uorps. 

54th  Foot — Lieut  Hugh  Munbee 
Bruce  retires  from  the  Service. 

62nd  Foot— Lieut.  Bobt  Hayne 
to  be  capt.;  vice  Brevet  M^jor  J. 
L.  Kelly,  promoted :  May  11, 1878. 
Lient.  Wm.  B.  Williams  to  be  capt., 
vice  T.  J.  FitzSimon,  retired  on  a 
pension;  July  13,  1878.  Lieut. 
John  F.  Inglis  to  be  instructor  of 
musketry,  vice  Lieut.  A  Goding, 
deceased  ;  May  11,  1878. 

67th  Foot — ^The  appointment  as 
instructor  of  musketry  of  Lieut.  B. 
F.  Atkinson  is  antedated  to  March 
2,  1878. 

71st  Foot — Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  Mas  well  W.  Hyslop,  from 
half-pay,  late  98rd  Foot,  to  be  capt., 
vice  Cf.  L.  Harvev  seconded  for 
special  service  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

72nd  Foot— Lient.  Lister  Sun- 
derland, from  the  Bedford  Militia^ 
to  be  second  lient.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut.  S.  D.  Gbrdon,  a  pro- 
botioner  for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

79th  Foot— Lieut.  Arthur  New- 
ton Forbes-Gordon  to  b^  captain, 
vice  S.  0.  L.  Bucknall,  retired; 
July  13,  1878. 

80th  Foot— The  surname  of  the 
Second  Lieut,  appointed  in  the 
Gazette  of  May  10,  1878,  is 
Daubeney,  and  not  Daubeny,  as 
therein  stated. 

90th  Foot— Lieut.  Aubrey  M. 
Maude  to  be  captain,  vice  Brevet 
Miy'or  G.  E.  Perryn,  retired  on  a 
pension ;  July  1 3,  1878. 

95th  Foot— Lieut  Edwd.  Thos. 
M.  Dickin  to  be  capt.  vice  L.  B. 
Burnett,  retired;  July  13,  1878. 

9bth  Foot — The  surname  of  Maj. 
and  Brevet  Lieut.  OoL  A.  Sceberras 


is  as  now  described,  and  not  Sche- 
berras,  as  hitherto  stated. 

108th  Foot— Lient  George  L.  H. 
Starr  to  be  captain,  vice  J.  B. 
Weatherall,  seconded  for  service 
as  an  adit  of  auxiliaiy  forces; 
March  21,  1878. 

109th  Foot— Super.  Major  and 
Brevet  Lient.  Col.  August  Schmid 
to  be  lieut.  col.,  vice  brevet  Col. 
A.  A.  P.  Browne,  retired  on  half- 
pay;  July  13,  1878. 

Medical  Department 

Surgeon-Major  Peter  Frederick 
Newland  retires  upon  temporary 
half-pay;  Jnne20, 1878.  Surgeon 
G^rge  Duncan,  half-pay,  resims 
his  commission;  July  6,  1878. 
Surgeon  G.  Byan,  retires  upon 
temporaiy  half-pay. 

Army  Pay  Department. 

The  undermentioned  Officers 
having  resigned  their  commissions 
as  combatant  officers  to  be  pay- 
masters, with  the  hon.  rank  of 
capt.  in  the  Army,  April  1,  1878, 
such  antedate  not  to  carry  back 
pay : — Brevet  Mejor  Elliott  Arthur 
Itaymond,  from  capt,  half-pay, 
late  27th  Foot.  Brevet  Maj.  John 
M.  M*Nair,  from  capt,  half-pay, 
late  16th  lancers.  Brevet  Mkjor 
Edward  Boyle,  from  capt.  96th 
Foot  Cayt.  Duncan  C.  O.  Spiller, 
from  22nd  Foot  Capt.  John  Pyne 
from  19th  Foot — Captain  John  L. 
Hewson,  from  73ra  Foot — Capt. 
Dudley  Beaumont,  from  half-pay 
late  80th  Foot  Capt  Henry  W. 
Bateman,  from  31st  Foot  Capt. 
Edmund  Eyre  Coote,  from  58th 
Foote.  Captain  Henry  Mapleton 
Compign^,  from  lCi6th  Foot 
Capt.  James  H.  Jackson,  from 
half-pay,  late  63rd  Foot 
Brevet 

Lieut  CoL  Mossom  Boyd,  Bom- 
bay Staff  Corps,  to  be  ooL :  April 
3, 1878. 

Paymaster  and  Honorary  Mijor 
Bichard  B.  Bobinson,  11th  Foot, 
to  have  the  hon.  rank  of  lieut.  col. 
on  retirement. 

Capt.  and  Hon.  Major  Arthur 
Ellis,  Barrackmaster,  Boyal  Marine 
Light  Infantry,  to  have  the  hon. 
rank  of  lieut  col.  on  retirement. 

Deputy  Snrg.-Gen.  Sir  Anthony 
D.  Home,  K.C.B.,  V.C,  to  have 
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the  local  rank  of  sarg.-geu.  while 
serviDg  as  Principal  Medical 
Officer  at  Cyprus;  July  12,  1878. 

Senior  Apothecary  Lazarus  L. 
Dyoe,  Betired  List,  Madras  Medi- 
oal  Establishment,  to  hare  the 
hon.  and  local  rank  of  surg.  in  the 
East  Indies. 

The  restriction  as  reeards 
"local"  rank  conferred  on  Hon. 
Snrffeon-Major  J.  H.  Deane,  of 
the  Bengal  Subordinate  Medical 
Establishment,  is  removed. 
Memoranda. 

Major  and  Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel 
Wm.  H.  Earle,  half-pay,  late  47th 
Foot,  retires  from  the  Service,  re- 
ceiving the  value  of  his  commis- 
sion ;  March  29,  1877. 

Lieut.  Col.  Bobt.  Maunsell,  half 
pay,  late  Depot  Battalion,  retires 
from  the  Service  reqeiving  the 
value  of  his  commission ;  July  6, 
1878. 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  July  23. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions    bear 
date  July  24,  1878:^ 
Artillery. 

Boyal  Cardigan — Sub  Lieut. 
Joseph  Bonsall  to  be  lieut. ;  Dec. 
80,  1876. 

Boyal  Cork  City— The  under- 
mentioned  Lieuts.  to  be  capts. : — 
James  C.  Beamish.  Qeo.  Norman 
Boberts.  Fredk.  Geo.  W.  Jones, 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Dublin  City — Beginald  Bragge 
Sparrow,  sent.,  to  he  second  lieut. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Own 
Edinburgh — Lieut.  Thos  Souter 
resigns  his  commission. 

Bioyal  Glamorgan— Lieut.  Chas. 
B.  Mansfield  to  be  capt. 
Engineers. 

Boyal  Anglesey — Sub  Lieut. 
Wm.  A.  Lane-Fox  to  be  lieut.; 
AprU  21,  1877. 

Infantry. 

Boyal  Berks — ^The  undermen- 
tioned Sub  Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts. : — 
'Arthur  Hargreaves ;  May  2, 1877. 
Lancelot  S.  B.  Tristram ;  June  20, 
1877.  Tristram  J.  Wheble ;  June 
^.  1878. 

Boyal  Carnarvon— The  under- 
lEbientioned    Sub    Lieuts.    to    be 


lieuts. : — Chas.  W.  Boberts  :  June 
20,  1877.  Chas.  Henry  Ashurst : 
March  20,  1878.  with  date  in 
General  Militia  Service  of  June  25, 
1877. 

2nd  Boyal  Cheshire— Sub  Lieut. 
James  W.  Trail  to  be  )ieut. ;  April 
16,  1877. 

Hertford— Lieut.  Col.  Bobert  B. 
Fellows  is  granted  the  hon.  rank 
of  col.  G^o.  F.  P.  Cooper,  gent;, 
to  be  second  lieut. 

East  Kent— Sub  Lieut.  Harry 
S.  Blaydes  to  be  lieut. 

5th  Boyal  Lancashire — Lieut. 
Wm.  C.  Golding  to  be  capt. 

Boyal  North  Lincoln — The  un- 
dermentioned Sub  Lieuts.  to  be 
lieuts.: — Henry  C.  H.  Allenby; 
Aug.  9, 1876.  Arthur  E.  Harper ; 
Jan.  10.  1877.  Francis  Edmd.  G. 
Astley;  March  21,  1877. 

RoyaJ  South  Lincoln — ^The  un- 
dermentioned Sub  Lieuts.  to  be 
lieuts.: — Arthur  B.  Verschoyle; 
Nov.  15, 1876.  Thos.  C.  Tunnard- 
Moore ;  Jan.  31, 1877.  Bichard  G. 
Smith;  April  27,  1877. 

Bojal  East  Middlesex — Maj.  and 
Hon.  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  F.  Northey 
resigns  his  commission;  also  is 
permitted  to  retain  his  rank,  and 
to  continue  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  regiment  on  his  retirement. 
Second  Lieut.  Gerard  Bobt.  Bush- 
brooke  to  be  lieut. 

Boyal  Elthorne.  or  5th  Middle- 
sex— Major  and  Hon.  Lieut.  Col. 
Wm.  H.  Bennett  resigns  his  com- 
mission ;  also  is  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  rank,  and  to  continue  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  regiment 
on  his  retirement. 

2nd  or  East  Forfolk— The  un- 
dermentioned Sab-lieuts.  to  be 
lieuts. :— John  Martin  Longe  ; 
Dec.  4,  1875.  Henry  Clarke,  jun. : 
March  21,  1877.  Hugh  Fasten 
Mack ;  April  4,  1877. 

Oxford— Thomas  Courtenay  T. 

«   Warner,  gent.,  to  be  second  heut. 

2nd  Somerset — Capt.  D.  Henry 

Seymour  Smith  resigns  his  coni- 

mission. 

The  (King's  Own)  1st  Staflbrd— 
Sub-lieut.  Somerset  St.  Leger- 
Wood  to  be  May  9.  1877. 

Royal  Sussex — "Mmot  and  Hon. 
Lieut-Col,  Josept  Fiennes  Blake 
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resigns  his  commission ;  also  is 
permitted  to  retain  his  rank,  and 
to  continue  to  wear  the  jonifbrm 
of  bis  regiment  on  his  retirement. 

llie  KinK*s  Own  Royal  Tower 
Hamlets  —  The  undermentioned 
Sub-Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts. : — Pergr 
Claude  Cotton :  Oct.  11,  1876.  E. 
Ernest  Blozam  Constantine  Elin  ; 
Jan.  31,  1877.  Frederic  Charles 
Robert  La  Fargue;  March  21, 
1877. 

Royal  Wiltshire— Sub-Lieut.  A. 
Knatchbull  Wilkinson  Peacock  to 
be  lieut. :  March  20,  1875. 

Royal  Ayr  and  Wigtown — Sub- 
Lieut.  G^rge  Brisbane  Douglas 
resigns  his  commission. 

The  Edinburgh,  or  Queen^s 
Regiment  of  Light  Infantry— Cap- 
tain William  John  Wauchope  to 
be  major;  June  17,  1878. 

Scottish  Borderers — Lieut.  A. 
Mackenzie,  from  the  Oxford  Mili- 
tia, to  be  lieut. 

Antrim — Capt.  and  Adjt.  R.  J. 
Hickman  is  granted  the  hon.  rank 
of  Major. 

Royal  South  Down — M^jor  A. 
Yesey  Davoren  is  granted  the 
hon.  rank  of  Lient.-Col. 

Dublin  County — Lieut.  Henry 
Thomas  Finlay  resigns  his  com- 
mission. Henry  Evelyn  Tombe, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. ;  July  8, 
1878. 

Gal  way— Capt.  William  Rogers 
is  granted  the  hon.  rank  of  major. 

Keiry — Capt.  and  Hon.  Mdor 
Francis  McGillicuddy  resits  his 
commission ;  also  is  permitted  to 
retain  his  rank,  and  to  continue 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  regi- 
ment on  his  retirement. 

The  Prince  of  Wales*  Royal 
Regiment  of  Lonffford  Rifles — 
Sub-Lieut.  Humphrey  Brooke 
Firman  to  be  lieut.  Dated  March 
23,  1878,  with  date  in  General 
Militia  Service  of  Jan.  19,  1876. 

South  Mayo — James  Charles  V. 
Blake,  Gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. ; 
July  8,  1878. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Royal  East  Kent — Lieut.  Fred. 
Locke  to  be  capt. 


VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  July  23. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  July  24, 1878  :— 

6th  Cmque  Ports  Artillery— W. 
Reeve,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

5th  Cornwall  Artillery — Gkxlby 
Richardson,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.  (super.) 

12th  Lancashire  Artillery — Sub- 
Lieut.  William  Orme  Handy  re- 
signs his  commission. 

17th  Lancashire  Artillery — Sab 
Lieut.  James  Pyer  resigns  his 
commission. 

19th  Lancashire  Artillery— Sub- 
Lieut.  John  Hughes  Brown  re- 
siens  his  commission.  Sub-Lieut. 
Charles  Pawson  Brown  resigns 
his  commission. 

21st  Lancashire  Artillery — O.  J. 
Trimble,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

2nd  Middlesex  Artillery — Sub- 
Lieut.  Ernest  Mosley  to  bd  lieut. ; 
Feb.  23,  1876.  Sub-Lieut.  H.  W. 
Cox  to  be  lieut.;  Dea  2,  1876.  F. 
Bardo,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

1st  Shropshire  Artillery — Capt. 
Sir  Henry  (George  Hamage,  Bart., 
resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Lancashire  Engineers- 
Lieut.  John  Isaac  Ardran  resigns 
his  commission.  Sub-Lieut.  Ed. 
Johnson  Astley  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

9th  Aberdeenshire  Rifles — Cap- 
tain William  A.  Alexander  resigns 
his  commission. 

7th  Bedfordshire  Rifles — Lieut. 
William  Race  Raynes  to  be  capt. 

1st  Berkshire  ftifles— Frederick 
Simmonds,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.  Stephen  Hall  Goodhart, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut.  (super.) 

1st  Bucldnffhamshire  Rifles — S. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  to  be  mi^or. 

3rd  Cambridgeshire  Rifles— W. 
Copley  Carr,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.  (super.) 

7th  Cheshire  Rifles— Capt  A. 
Day  resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Devonshire  Rifles— Sub- 
Lieut.  Thomas  Augustine  Redway 
resiens  his  commission. 

9th  Devonshire  Rifles— Lieut. 
P.  F.  S.  Amery  to  be  captain. 

14th    Dumbartonshire   Rifles— 
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Henry  MelriUe  Napier,  ^nt^  to 
be  second  lieut. 

let  Forfanshire  Bifles— The  sur- 
name of  the  lieut.  whose  promo- 
tion to  be  capt  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  .fane  18,  1878, 
is  Primerose,  not  Primrose,  as 
therein  stated. 

3rd  Glamori^shire  Bifles—P. 
DoddricU;e  Prioe,  gent,  to  be 
second  fient.  Arthnr  Llewellyn 
Pearse,  ffent.,  to  be  second  lient. 

11th  Hampshire  Bifles — G^rge 
Ferris  Widbome  Mortimer,  Esq., 
to  be  capt. 

IstKent  Rifles — Henry  Powys 
Loraine  Estridge,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

5th  Kent  Bifles — Sub-Lieut.  L. 
W.  Vaile  resicns  his  commission. 

25th  Lanarkshire  Bifles — Sub- 
Lieut  David  Dehane  Napier  to  be 
lieut ;  April  25,  1877. 

55th  Lanarkshire  Bifles— James 
Swan,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut 

8th  Administrative  Battalion 
Lancashire  Bifles — Major  Arthur 
Ligram  Bobinson  to  lie  lieut.-coL 
Capt  William  Archibald  Dew- 
hnrst,  62nd  Lancashire  Bifle  Yo- 
Innteer  Corps,  to  be  Major. 

2nd  Lancashire  Bifles — Miyor 
Arthur  Ligram  Bobinson  to  be 
lieut-col. 

6th  Lancashire  Bifles — Sub- 
Lieut.  Frederick  Haworth  to  be 
lieut;  Jan.  20,  1877.  Sub-Lieut 
William  Gompton  Hall  to  be  lieut; 
March  7,  1877.  Second  Lieut.  B. 
Henry  Markham  Hartshorn  to  be 
lieut 

80th  Lancashire  Bifles — Capt 
Bobert  E.  Stewart  to  be  major. 

4th  Middlesex  Bifles— daptain 
William  G.  Constable  resigns  his 
commission. 

14th  Middlesex  Bifles— Charles 
Blomfield  Dalton,  gent,,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

20th  Middlesex  Bifles— Lieut. 
Jabez  Pope  resigns   his  commis- 


22nd  Middlesex  Bifles— Capt 
Sdward  James  Watherston  re- 
siffus  his  commission.  Sub-Lieut 
Philip  Joseph  Canning  to  be  lieut.; 
March  21,  1877.  Sub-Lieut  G. 
Daniel  Bose  to  be  lieut;  May  9, 
1877. 
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86th  Middlesex  Bifles— Major 
Thomas  Henry  Baylis  to  be  lieut.- 
col.  Capt  Edward  William  Duf- 
field  Baylis  to  be  minor.  Lieut 
Hildred  Edward  Carlyle  to  be 
capt 

37th  Middlesex  Bifles— Edward 
William  Jaquet,  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut  (super.) 

40th  Middlesex  Bifles— Lieut 
James  Edmund  Stuart  Forbes 
resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Oxfordshire  Bifles— Capt.  J. 
Liddell  Walker  resigns  his  com* 
mission. 

21st  Somersetshire  Bifles— The 
second  Christian  name  of  the 
Second  Lieut.,  whose  appoint- 
ment appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  July  2, 1878,  is  Bagehot 
and  not  as  therein  stated. 

12th  Stirlingshire  Bifles— Bob. 
Dobbie,  gent.,  to  be  lieut 

6th  Surrey  Bifles— Herbert  S. 
Stone,  to  be  acting  surgeon. 

18th  Surrey  Bifles— William  B. 
Payne,  gent,  to  be  lieut  James 
Maciarlane,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut 

2drd  Surrey  Bifles — Sub-Lieut 
Alfred  Josiah  Griffin  to  be  lieut 
Jan.  10,  1877. 

2nd  Warwickshire  Bifles — Lieu- 
tenant Herbert  Samuel  Beed  to 
be  capt. 

2na  Worcestershire  Bifles — 
Capt.  Henry  James  Bailey  resigns 
his  commission.  Lieut.  William 
Norris  to  be  capt 

11th  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles — Second  Lieut  James  Wat- 
son resigns  his  commission.  H. 
A.  Silvester,  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut 

1st  North  Bidinff  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles— Lieut  Charles  James  Bus- 
sell  to  be  capt. 

3rd  West  Bidiuff  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles — Sub-Lieut.  Bobert  G^rge 
Armitage  to  be  lieut;  June  28, 
1876. 

7th  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles— Capt  Edmund  Wilson  to 
be  major. 

32nd  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles — Captain  John  M.  Dyson 
resigns  his  commission,  also  is 
permitted  to  retain  his  rank,  and 
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to  ooDtinne  to  wear  the  tmiform 
of  the  corps  on  his  retirement. 

ABMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  July  30. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following   commissions   bear 
date  July  30,  1878:— 

Commissariat  and  Transport 

Department. 
Assistant-Cfommissary  Joseph 
Forrest  to  be  depnty  commissary 
(snper.),  vice  J.  Thompson,  who 
retired  upon  temporary  half-pay ; 
Jane  29,  1878. 

Ordnance  Store  Department. 
Sergeant  Miyor  John  Berry,  late 
of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  to  be 
snb  assist-commissary,  in  saoces- 
sion '  to  Assistant-Commissary 
Stonhouse,  deceased. 

Chaplain's  Department. 
The  commission  of  the  Bev.  E. 
A.  Alder-son,  M.A ,  as  Chaplain 
of  the  Fonrth  Closs,  to  be  ante- 
dated to  June  8,  1869,  such  ante- 
date not  to  carry  back  pay. 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  July  30. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following   commissions   bear 
date  July  31,  1878:— 
Artillery. 

Royal  Cork  City— J.  Francis, 
Earl  of  Bandon,  late  Major,  to  be 
hon.  col.  of  .the  regiment. 

Haddington,  Berwick,  Linlith- 
ffow,  and  reebles — Sub-Lieut.  A. 
Laird  Campbell  to  be  lieut. ;  Mjiy 
28,  1877. 

Boyal  Pembroke — Captain  and 
A4jt.  P.  Lewes,  Boyal  Artillery, 
resigns  his  commission. 

1st  or  South  Tipperary — Lieut. 
Charles  Wm.  Cbaawick  resigns 
his  commission. 

Wioklow— Sub-Lieut.  C.  R.  D. 
Gun  Cuninghame  to  be  lieut. ; 
Deo.  29,  1876. 

Engineers. 
Boyal     Monmouthshire — Sub- 
Lieut.  C.   8.  Foote  to  be  lieut.; 
March  21,  1877. 

Infantry. 

Boyal  Denbigh  and  Merioneth 
— The  undermentioned  Sub-Lieu- 
tenants to  be  lieuts. . — B.  C.  Bell ; 
Sept.  6, 1876,    B.  B.  Barker;  Feb. 


24,  1877.  C.  R  Mostyn-Owen; 
March  21,  1877. 

2nd  or  South  Deyon^Lieut. 
W.  Jackson  McCoy  resigns  his 
commission. 

The  Essex  Bifles— Sub  Lieut. 
E.  C.  Kyrle  Money  to  be  lieut ; 
Oct.  11,  1876. 

Leicestershire — ^The  undermen- 
tioned Gentlemen  to  be  second 
lieuts  :-F.  J.  Byre.  William  P. 
Strong  Blucke. 

Boyal  London— Bob.  Edwards, 
geutn  to  be  second  lieut. 

1st  Somerset— H.  B.  Scks, 
gent.,  to  be  B«3Cond  lieut.;  July 
18,  1878. 

West  Sufiblk— A.  M.  Wilson, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

The  Queen's  Own  Boyal  Tower 
Hamlets — ^The  name  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  appointment  as  Second 
Lieut,  appeared  in  the  London 
Ga^zette  of  June  14,  1878,  is  the 
Hon.  S.  F.  H.^  Lane-Fox,  and  not 
as  therein  stated. 

6th  West  York — ^Lieut.  James 
Skene,  from  the  Boyal  Denbigh 
and  Merioneth  Militia,  to  be  oapt. 
Second  Lieut.  F.  J.  Talfourd  Cha- 
ter  resigns  his  commission. 

The  Edinburgh  or  Queen's  Be- 
ffiment  of  Li^^ht  Infantry— Lient. 
the  Hon.  Bichard  Baillie-Hamil* 
ton  resigns  his  commissiou ;  May 
1,  187a 

2nd  Boyal  Lanark — Sub-Lient. 
William  Bertram  to  be  lieut ;  Jan. 

20,  1877. 

South  Cork— Lieut.-Col.  Sir  A. 
Biyersdale  Warren.  Bart.,  is 
granted  the  hon.  rank  of  col. 

Kerry — Capt.  and  Hon.  Major 
B.  Roberts,  late  adjt.,  is  permitted 
to  commute  his  retired  p&y ;  Jane 

21,  1878. 

Yeomanry  Caralry. 

Berks— Sub-Lieut.  G.  O.  Sloper 
to  be  lieut.;  Dec.  16,  1876.  John 
Brooks,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

Westmorland  and  Cumberland 
— The  undermentioned  Sub-Lieu- 
tenants to  be  lieutenants : — H.  O. 
Howard;  March  20,  1875.  Lam- 
plugh  Freschyille  Ballantine- 
Dykes;  Jan.  31,  1877.  Edward 
Hugh  Wilson ;  June  ^  1877. 
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BoyalWiltsliire— Lieut.  N.  Bar- 
ton to  be  capL  (snper.) 

VOLUNTBEB  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  July  30. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  oommissions  to  bear 
date  July  31 :— 

3rd  Aberdeenshire  Artillery — 
Charles  Mann  Grombie,  gent.,  to 
be  second  lieut.  (super.) 

10th  Argyllshire  Artillery — A. 
Coulter,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Ist  Administrative  Brigade 
Camberland  Artillery — Hon.  As- 
sistant-Surg.  Joseph  Pearson, 
M.D..  3rd  Cumberland  Artillery 
Volunteer  Gorps,  to  be  surg. 

2Dd  Gumberland  Artillery — Sub 
Lieut.  Frederic  Yeld  to  be  lieut. ; 
Dec  U,  1875. 

3rd  Essex  Artillery — Lieut.  Geo. 
Moore  resigns  his  commission. 

8th  Lancashire  Artillery — Ralph 
H.  Clay,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

2nd  Middlesex  Artillery — John 
M.  Mewman,  gent,  to  be  second 
Kent,  (sujper.) 

3rd  Middlesex  Artillery — Gapt. 
Wm.  H.  Boucher  resigns  nis  com- 
miision. 

Ist  Northumberland  Artillery — 
Shallett  J.  Dale,  gent.,  to  be  sec. 
lieut. 

6th  Orkney  Artillery — Second 
Lieut.  Archibald  Petrie  to  be  lieut. 
Wm.  B.  Walls,  gent,  to  be  sedond 
heut 

Ist  Sussex  Artillery — Captain 
IVm.  Lainson  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

Ist  Durham  Engineers — Gapt. 
Jc^  J.  Bentham  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

9th  Deronshire  Rifles — Edmund 
F.  Tanner,  gent,  to  be  second 
beot 

Ist  Hampshire  Rifles— Surgeon 
Beresford  N.  Earle  resigns  his 
commissions.  Arthur  Robert  W. 
Sedgefield,  gent,  to  be  act.  surg. 

3nd  Herefordshire  Rifles — Gapt. 
John  L.  Fiddocke  resigns  his  com- 
mission; July  22,  1878.  Richard 
H.  Capper,  Iisq.,  to  be  capt,  July 

Ist  Isle  of  Wight  Rifles— Frank 
Dashwood,  gent,  to  be  lieut. 
2iid  Isle  of  Wight  Rifles— Sub 


Lieut  Ghas.  E.  T.  Mew  to  be 
lieut;  Sept  11, 1875.  Sub  Lieut 
Henry  J.  Way  to  be  lieut;  Feb. 
10,  1877. 

1st  Kent  Rifles— Lieut.  Com- 
wallis  P.  W.  Martin  to  be  capt. 

1st  Lancashire  Rifles — Lieut 
Philip  W.  Juncker  resigns  his 
commission. 

1st  London  Rifles— G.  Towse, 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut.  Arthur 
G.  Richards,  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut  Walter  W.  Young,  gent., 
to  be  second  lieut.  Fredk.  Porter 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut  (super.) 

2 Ist  Middlesex  Rifles— Lieut 
Albert  H.  Gribble  resigns  his 
commission. 

22nd  Middlesex  Rifles— Lieut 
Henry  De  Castro  to  be  capt 

36th  Middlesex  Rifles^ — Lieut 
Thomas  H.  Ingram  to  be  capt. 

2nd  Monmouthshire  Rifles— Sub 
Lieut.  Samuel  J.  Green  resigns  his 
commission. 

6th  Monmouthshire  Rifles — 
Richard  A.  Bosanquet,  gent.,  to 
be  second  lieut 

2nd  Administratire  Battalion 
Shropshire  Rifles — Gapt  John  S. 
Langlands,  43rd  Foot,  to  be  a^jt, 
vice  Lock,  promoted  to  be  msaor 
in  the  82nd  Foot ;  July  20,  1878. 

3rd  Shropshire  Rifles — Sub 
Lieut.  John  G.  Harrison  to  be 
lieut ;  Dec.  30, 1876. 

13th  Shropshire  Rifles— Sub 
Lieut  Geo.  White  AlUnson  to  be 
lieut;  May 20,  1876. 

15th  Shropshire  Rifles — Sub 
Lieut  Geo.  W.  Humphreys  to  be 
lieut ;  May  20,  1876. 

I8th  Shropshire  Rifles— Sub 
Lieut.  Thomas  G.  Bird  to  be  lieut ; 
Aug.  9,  1873. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion 
Somersetshiro  Rifles — Henry  B. 
Patton,  Esq.,  to  be  ms^or. 

12th  Somersetshire  Rifles — Hon. 
Assist-Surg.  James  Nicolls,  M.D., 
resigns  his  commission. 

6th  Staflbrdshire  Rifles— Henry 
Parker,  Esq.,  to  be  capt  Lieut 
Stephen  Glive  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

34th  Staffordshire  Rifles— Gapt 
Wm.  J.   Stubbs  resigns  his  com^ 
mission,  also  is  permitted  to  re-^ 
tain  his  rank,  ana  to  continue  to 
K  2 
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wear  the  nniform  of  the  corps  on 
his  retirement. 

10th  Surrey  Rifles— Lieut.  Wm. 
Bawson  Lyon  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. 

5th  Wiltshire  Rifles— Lieut 
John  A.  Randell  to  be  capt. 

1st  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles — John  H.  H.  Burton,  gent., 
to  be  second  lieut. 

4th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rtfles— Capt.  Ferdinand  J.  Tid- 
marsh,  33rd  Foot,  to  be  acyt.,  vice 
Campbell,  promoted  to  be  major 
in  the  33rd  Foot. 

6th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles — Sub  Lieut.  Thos.  Pearson 
Crosland  to  be  lieut. ;  July  5, 1876. 

7th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Frederic  WT  Walker,  gent., 
to  be  second  lieut. 

19th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Sub  Lieut.  Wilfrid  Louis 
B.  Hirst  to  be  lieut. ;  Sept.  6, 1876. 

32nd  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Sub  Lieut.  George  Edwd. 
Nelson  to  be  lieut. ;  June  7,  1876. 

41  St  West  Ridineof  Yorkshire 
Rifles — Sub  Lieut.  Wm.  James  F. 
Dandieon  to  be  lieut.;  May  3, 
1875. 


ARMY   GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Aug.  2. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the    following   commissions  bear 
date  Aug.  3,  1878:— 

Chaplains'  Department. 
The  Rev.  Francis  D,  Backhouse 
to  be  chap,  of  the  Fourth  Class ; 
Jan  3,  18/8,  such  antedate  not  to 
carry  back  allowances. 
Memorandum. 
Act.  Assi8t.-Pay  master  Charles 
F.  H.  Beardmore,  from  Assistant* 
Com.,  half-pay,  to  be  assist.-pay- 
master  in  the  Amiy:    Sept.  28, 
1877. 


War  Office,Ang.  6. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Aug.  7,  1878:— 

1st  Life  Guards — Lieut.  Arthur 
Henry  J.  Walsh,  from  the  Royal 
South  Wales  Borderers  Militia,  to 
be  second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  J.  W.,  Viscount  Grimston, 
retired. 


6th  Dragoon  Ghiaids- Lieut. 
Aubene  G^rge  Fife,  from  the  5th 
Lfmcers,  tol>e  capt.,  vice  W.  H. 
MacGeorge,  seconded,  from  16, 
June,  1878,  for  serrioe  as  an  adj. 
of  the  auxiliary  forces. 

12th  lancers— Lieut,  the  Hon. 
Qeo.  W.  H.  Vernon,  from  the 
Scots  Guard,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  the 
Hon.  A.  F.  H.  Campbell,  who  ex- 
changes. 

16th  Lancers — Lieut.  Windham 
H.  Windham-Quin,  from  the  let 
Royal  Lancaster  Militia,  to  be  sec 
lieut.,  in  succession  to  Sub  Lieut. 
R.  J.  Beech,  transferred  to  the  2ad 
Life  Guards. 

Royal  Artilleiy — Lieut-G^eral 
Sir  Arnold  B.  Eemball,  E.C.8.I., 
C.B .  (late  Bombay),  to  bo  colonel- 
com.  vice  General  A  Rowland  (late 
Bombay),  upon  the  Retired  Lost, 
deceased;  June  30,  1878.  Major 
Henry  R.  Martin  to  be  lient.  ool. 
vice  A.  H.  Murray,  placed  npon 
the  Seconded  List ;  June  18, 1878. 
Capt.  Seymour  H.  Toogood,  from 
the  Super.  List,  to  be  minor,  vice 
Martin,  promoted ;  June  18, 1878. 
Capt.  Evelyn  Baring,  C.S.L,  from 
the  Seconded  List,  to  bo  maj.  -vice 
T.  B.  Hamilton,  who  retires  npon 
a  gratuity.  Captain  Henry  Norris 
Jones  to  be  major,  vice  £.  Baring, 
C.S.I.,  placed  upon  the  Seconded 
List.  Major  Edward  0.  Hollist, 
from  the  Super.  List,  to  be  major, 
vice  H.  L.  Mitchell,  placed  upon 
the  Seconded  List ;  Aug.  1,  1878. 
Lieut.  Douglas  F.  Jones  to  be  cap- 
tain, vice  G.  G.  Nelson,  (late  Ben- 
g%\),  deceased;  June  29,  1878. 
apt.  Hugh  1.  E.  Ford,  (late  Ben- 
gal), from  the  Super.  List,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  A.  D.  Anderson,  (late 
Bengal),  placed  upon  the  Seconded 
List;  July  18,  1878.  Capt.  John 
A.  S.  M.  Davies,  from  the  Super. 
List,  to  be  capt.,  vice  G.  A.  French, 
C.M.G.,  placed  upon  the  Seconded 
List;  Auff.  1,  1878.  Lieut.  Wm. 
L.  C.  Goraon  to  be  capt.,  vioe  £. 
Montefiore  (late  Bombay),  placed 
upon  the  Seconded  List;  Ang.  1, 
1878.  Lieut.  Archibald  B.  Duthy 
to  be  capt.,  vice  H.  N.  Jones,  pro- 
moted. Lient.  Kenneth  F.  Mao- 
lachan  to  be  capt.,  vice  W.  B. 
Troup,  (late  Bengal),  placed  upon 
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the  Seconded  List  Lieat.  Henry 
D.  Danlop  to  be  capt.,  vice  F.  L. 
G.  Little,  who  retires  npon  half- 
pay.  Lieat.  James  D.  Legard,  to 
DO  oaptb,  yioe  W.  F.  de  H.  Curtis, 
placed  npon  the  Seconded  List, 
Lieat.  Cameron  M.  H.  Downing  to 
be  capt.,  Tice  H.  A.  T.  Castanoe, 
upon  a  srataity. 

The  follomng  (Gentlemen  Cadets 
from  the  BoyfJ  Military  Aca- 
demy, to  be  Kents. ;  Jan.  31, 1878, 
each  antedate  not  to  carry  back 
pay  prior  to  Jalv  31,  1878: — 
Francis  C.  B.  Childers,  vice  A.  T. 
€(ehle,  deceased.  Edward  Arthur 
Fanshawe,  vice  A.  M.  Benny, 
placed  apon  the  Seconded  List. 
Charles  E.  Callwell,  vice  W.  P. 
Kellv,  resigned.  William  St.  P. 
Banbnry,  vice  B.  B.  Place,  de- 
ceased. Frederick  H.  J.  Birch, 
vice  L.  J.  A.  Chapman,  placed 
upon  the  Super.  List.  Frederick 
B.  Lecky,  vice  H.  A.  T.  Custance, 
promoted.  Chu'les  Forbes  Blane, 
vice  H.  H.  Crockenden,  promoted. 
Hugh  H.  Bogers,  vice  J.  B.  S.  O. 
Hewitt,  promoted.  Charles  Bell 
Watkins,  vice  J.  A.  F.  Nutt,  pro- 
moted. Thos.  O.  Thistlethwayte. 
vice  F.  H.  French,  promoted. 
Arthur  Sankey,  vice  A.  U.  Army- 
tage,  promoted.  Henry  Hyde 
Champion,  vice  W.  Cotton,  pro- 
moted.   Thomas  F.  Bushe,   vice 

A.  L.  Pringle,  promoted.  James 
8.  Douglas,  vice  W.  T.  G.  Denny, 
promoted.  Claude  B.  J.  Cane, 
vice  A.  J.  Dunnage,  promoted. 
John  P.  W.  Freeman,  vice  H.  A. 
^f^»  promoted.  Beginald  Qeo. 
M^ueen  McLeod,  vice  J.  F;  Har- 
man,  promoted.  Beginald  Henry 
Mahon,  vice  G.  B.  N.  Martin,  pro- 
moted. Arthur  H.  Simpson,  vice 
J.  S.  Clarke,  promoted.    Arthur 

B.  Helyar,  vice  A.  W.  Heath,  de- 
oeased.  Archibald  L.  Hibbort, 
vice  A.  F.  Makeller,  deceased. 
Conway  B.  D.  Higginson,  vice  D. 
F.  Jones,  promoted.  Edward  U. 
Marrett,  vice  W.  B.  St.  George, 
deceased.  Christopher  W.  Moore 
Lane,  vice  C.  H.  L.  Mercer,  re- 
signed. Alfred  Matthews,  vice  C. 
£.  Brown,  placed  upon  the  Super. 
List.  Atherton  E.  Powell,  vice  F. 
M.  Longcroft,  resigned.    Edward 


John  Garnet,  vice  C.  J.  Freeth  de- 
ceased. Major  Leonard  Griffiths, 
npon  the  Seconded  List,  retires 
upon  a  pension.  Capt.  Charles  F. 
Baring  Grey  to  be  a^jt..  vioe  J.  M. 
Murray,  who  resigns  the  adjutancy 
only ;  Aug.  1, 1878.  Sergt.-Major 
John  J.  C.  Powell  to  be  quarter- 
master. Super,  to  the  Establish- 
ment; April  1,  1878. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  are 
placed  upon  the  Seconded  List 
from  the  dates  specified  against 
their  names,  viz  : — Lieut.  Thomas 
T.  Vaughan ;  July  26. 1878.  Lieut. 
James  V.  V.  Baker.  Lieut.  Wilton 
W.  M.  Seymour.  Quartermaster 
WUliam  Wishart;  July  1,  187a 
Quartermaster  Alex.  Arbuthnot; 
July  1,  1878.  Quartermaster  B. 
Simons;  July  1,  1878.  Quarter- 
master Jonathan  Forsdyke;  July 
1    1878 

*  Bov^  Engineers— The  fbllowing 
Gentlemen  Cadets,  from  the  Boyal 
Military  Academy,  to  be  lieuts.; 
Jan.  81,  1878,  viz.:— Alfred  M. 
Mantell,  vice  H.  L.  MulhoUand, 
resigned.  Paul  B.  Burn-Murdoch, 
vice  J.  E.  Gibbs,  deceased.  God- 
frey Williams,  vice  H.  P.  N. 
Nicholls,  deceased.  Wm.  Haskis- 
son,  vice  G.  Hildebrand,  promoted. 
Thos.  A.  Cregan,  vice  W.  J  Gill, 
promoted.  Edwd.  Druitt,  vice  J. 
T.  Wright,  promoted.  Harold  F. 
Chesney,  vice  A.  Awdry,  promoted. 
Henry  J.  W.  BrownrjKg,  vice  S. 
Waller,  promoted.  Btenry  Law- 
rence C.  H.  Staflford,  vioe  A.  C. 
Alexander,  promoted.  Francis  J. 
Anderson,  vice  A.  B.  Pusey,  pro- 
moted. Leonard  A.  Arkwright, 
vice  J.  Matheson.  promoted. 
Phillip  C.  Gubbins,  vice  J.  B. 
Lindsell,  promoted.  Wm.  Alan 
Caimes,  vice  W.  G.  I  Nicholson, 
promoted.  Godfrey  H.  W.  Stock- 
dale,  vice  G.  Henry,  seconded. 

Coldstream  Guards — Second  Lt. 
Guy  T.  S.  Sebright,  from  the 
106th  Foot,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in 
succession  to  Lieut,  and  Capt.  W. 
P.  Otway,  promoted. 

Scots  Guards— Lieut,  the  Hon. 
Alexander  F.  H.  Campbell,  from 
the  12th  Lancers  to  be  lieut., 
vice  the  Hon.  G.  W.  H.Vernon, 
who  exchanges.    The  appointment 
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as  a^jt'  of  Lieat.  E.  L.  S.  Brett  in 
antedated  to  April  2,  1878. 

3rd  Foot — Lieat.  Alex.  McLach- 
lan,  from  the  5th  Boval  Lancashire 
Militia,  to  he  second  lieat.,  in  sac- 
oession  to  Lieut.  W.  0.  Howarth, 
promoted. 

4th  Foot— The  Christian  names 
of  Second  Lieat.  Garter,  appointed 
in  the  Gazette  of  May  10,  1878, 
are  Ernest  Aagustus  Frederic. 

7th  Foot— Maj.  H,  Plummer  re- 
tires on  a  pension. 

9th  Foot— Major  A.  B.  Morgan, 
from  the  19th  Foot,  to  be  major, 
vice  W.  H.  Borland,  who  ex- 
changes. 

10th  Foot— Lieat.  Henry  0.  8. 
Goldfrap  to  be  adjut.,  vice  Lieat. 
B.  6.  Wharton,  who  has  resigned 
that  appointment. 

12th  Foot— Capt.  Harry  Leigh 
Townshend  retires  from  the  Ser- 
vice, receiving  a  gratuity.  The 
name  of  the  captain  whose  retire- 
ment on  a  pension  with  the  hon. 
rank  of  maior  was  notified  in  the 
Gazette  of  April  30th,  1878,  is 
Fetherstonhaugh  not  Feather- 
stonehaugh,  as  hitherto  stated. 
Sub-Lieut.  Wm.  F.  Peroival  to  be 
lieut.;  April  28, 1877. 
.  13th  Foot— Lieut.  H.  R  Lloyd, 
fh>m  the  Boyal  Pembroke  Artil- 
lery Militia,  to  be  second  lieut., 
▼ice  J.  B.  Edwards,  transferred  to 
the  8th  Foot. 

16th  Foot — Lieut.  Cecil  Francis 
Harrison,  from  the  1st  Warwick 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  vice 
B.  M.  Hamilton,  promoted. 

19th  Foot— Major  William  H. 
Burlaud,  from  the  9th  Foot,  to  be 
miMor,  vice  A.  B.  Morgan,  who 
exchanges. 

89th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  G.  A. 
McCarthy,  from  the  99th  Foot,  to 
be'  second  lieut.,  vice  J.  E.  Wilmot, 
transferred  to  the  34th  Foot. 

51st  Foot— Lieut.  W.  B.  Butler, 
.rom  the  Clare  Militia,  to  be  sea 
lieut.,  in  succession  to  Lieut.  A. 
G.  B.  Ternan,  a  Probationer  for 
the  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

60th  Foot— Capt.  A.  A.  A.  Kin- 
loch,  is  seconded  for  service  on  the 
Staff;  July  5, 1875. 

61st  Foot— Lieut.  C.  F.  Baxter, 
from  the  Boyal  South  Gloucester 


Militia^  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  sno- 
cession  to  Lieut.  B.  H.  Corbett, 
promoted. 

62nd  Foot— Capt.  William  L.  B. 
Scott  retires  on  a  pension. 

70th  Foot— Capt.  H.  W.  R.  do 
Coetlogon  retires  from  the  Service, 
receiving  a  gratuity. 

83rd  Foot— Major  and  Brevet 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  Wakefield  retires  on 
half-pay. 

87th  Foot— Lieut.  William  S.  J. 
Barry,  from  the  1st  Royal  Lan- 
cashire Militia,  to  be  second  lieat., 
in  succession  to  Lieut.  W.  S. 
Terry,  promoted. 

90th  Foot— Lieut.  Arthur  W- 
Elliott  retires  from  the  Service^ 
receiving  the  value  of  Ensig^cv. 

95th  Foot— Lieut.  J.  G.  Sparkes 
to  be  adjutant,  vice  Lieut.  L.  B. 
Burnett,  who  resigned  that  ap- 
pointment previous  to  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  capt. ;  Feb.  16, 
1878. 

Commissariat  and  Transport 
Department— Deputy  Commissary 

E.  Hughes  to  have  the  local  and 
temporary  rank  of  oommissary  in 
Transvaal;  June  12, 1878. 

Ordnance  Store  Department — 
Commissary -Gen.  'Sir  Henry  W. 
Gordon,  K-CB.,  retires  upon  a 
military  allowance ;  July  9,  1878. 
Assist.  Com.-Gen.  W.  C.  Nangle 
to  be  deputy  com.-gen.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  H.  W.  Gordon ;  July 
9, 1878.  Assist.  Com.-Gten.  J.  O. 
Hamley,  C.B.,  to  be  deputy  com.- 

Sm.;  July  9, 1878.    Assist.  Com.- 
en.  G.  G.  Munro  to  be  depu^ 
com.-gen.;  Julv  9, 1878.    Com  H. 

F.  Travers  to  be  assist,  com.-gen., 
vice  Nangle;  July  9, 1878.  Dep. 
Com.  J.  Elliot  to  be  com.,  vice 
Travers;  July  9,  1878.  Sergeant- 
major  Wm.  McCaulis,  from  the 
Boyal  Artillery,  to  be  sub-assist.- 
com. 

Army  Pay  Department— The 
undermentioned  Officers  having 
resigned  their  commissions  as 
Combatant  Officers,  to  be  paymas- 
ters, with  the  hon.  rank,  of  capt. 
in  the  army ;  April  1,  1878,  such 
antecedent  not  to  carry  back  pay : 
Brevet-Major  Wm.  Franklin,  from 
Capt.,  76th  Foot.    Capt.  W.  J.  B. 

G.  Sutherland,  from  44th  Foot. 
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Capt.  W.  L.  Brookman,  from  86th 
Foot. 

Staff— Lient-CoL  William  K 
Slles,  38th  Foot,  to  be  assist, 
adj.-gen.  at  Headquarters,  yice 
Brevet  Col.  George  Richards 
Greaves,  C.B.,  appointed  Chief 
of  the  Staff  at  Cyprus :  S2Dd  July, 
J878. 

Brevet 

Lient.-Col.  Harry  Lewis  Evans, 
sXojsA  Marine  Light  Infiuitry,  to 
\  aV^  the  hon.  rank  of  col.  on 
9  nU-ement:  6th  July,  1878. 

Major  Heathcote  Plummer,  7th 
Foot,  to  have  the  hon.  rank  of 
Iieut.-coL  upon  retiring  on  a  pen- 
sion :  8th  August,  1878. 

Major  Leonard  Griffiths,  Boyal 
Artillery,  to  have  the  hon.  ruik 
of  lieut.-ooL  upon  retiring  on  a 
pension. 

Paymaster  and  Hon.  Capt.  B. 
Stein  Forlouff,  25th  Foot,  to  have 
the  hon.  rank  of  major :  July  10, 
1878. 

Captain  William  Lane  B.  Scott, 
62nd  Foot,  to  have  the  hon.  rank 
of  mijor  upon  retiring  on  a 
pension. 

The  undermentioned  officers  of 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  Military 
Forces  to  be  granted  a  step  of 
hon.  rank  on  retirement : — Lieut.- 
Col.  and  Brevet  CoL  Fred.  Wm. 
Graham,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to 
be  maj.-een.  Lieut-CoL  Henry 
Z.  Darrah,  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
to  he  col.  Lieut-Col.  AUeyne 
Fitsherhert  Fenton  Bloomfield, 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  to  be  coL 
Memorandum. 

Lieut-Col.  Samuel  Hood  Strovin 
Inglefield,  late  Boval  Artillery, 
has  been  permittea  to  commute 
his  half-pav;  July  4, 1878. 

Capt  ana  Brevet  Major  George 
J.  Teevan,  half-pay,  late  94th  Foot 
retires  from  the  Service,  receiving 
the  value  of  his  commission ;  July 
20.  187a 

Hon.  Maj.  John  B.  Bamfield, 
late  Capt  11th  Foot,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  commute  his  pension : 
July  17, 1878. 


MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Office.  August  6. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the    following  commissions   bear 
date  August?,  1878:— 
Artillery. 
West  Cork— Percy  G.  Walker, 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut :  July  18, 

I87a 

Dublin  City— Lieut-Col.  and 
Hon.  Col.  Francis  de  Burgh 
resigns  his  commission;  also  is 
permitted  to  retain  his  rank,  and 
to  continue  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  regiment  on  his  retirement 

Yorkshire— Lieut.  A  Blderton, 
from  the  Boyal  Meath  Militia,  to 
be  lieut 

In&ntry. 

1st  Derby— Sec.  Lieut.  Arthur 
H.  l^lden-Fattenson  to  be  lieut 

2nd  Derby— Sub-Lieut  the  Hon. 

D.  E.  H.  Stanhope  to  be  lieut: 
Jan.  10. 1877. 

Hereford— ^The  undermentioned 
Sub-Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts. :— Chas. 

E.  Dashwood:  April  28, 1875.    E. 

F.  S.  Stanhope  :  Oct  16,  187b. 
Bichard  C.  C.  Cox:  Dec  30,1876. 
The  undermentioned  Sea  Lieuts 
to  be  lieuts.:  H.  Harvey.  H.  C. 
D.  Kennard. 

West  Kent — ^The  undermen 
tioned  Sec.  Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts. « 
— Wm.  M.  C.  White  and  John  W* 
H.  West 

1st  Bo^al  Lancashire — The 
undermentioned  Sea  Lieuts.  to  bo 
lieuts. : — John  B.  Walker  and  the 
Hon.  A.  D.  Charteris.  The  under- 
mentioned gents,  to  be  lieuts. : — 
James  E.  Benshaw  and .  Wul  C. 
Benshaw. 

2nd  Boyal  Lancashire  —  The 
undermentioned  Sub.-Lieuts  to  be 
lieuts. : — G^rge  G'Neil  Segrave : 
Dea  6,  1876.  E.  H.  Molyneux- 
Seel:  Jan*  20, 1877. 

3rd  Royal  Lancashire — Lieut 
Joseph  Langton  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

6th  Boyal  Lancashire  —  Sub.- 
Lieut.  Arthur  De  Salis  Hadow  to 
be  lieut. :  April  3.  ;  877. 

Boyal  East  Middlesex  —  Capt. 
and  Brev.  Maj.  G.  J.  Teevan,  half- 
pay,  late  94th  Foot,  resigns  his 
cummisHion  :  July  20, 1878.      e 

1st   Somerset— Miy.  S.   Patten 
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is  granted  the  rank  of  hon. 
lient.-col.  The  audermentioned 
Second  Lients.  to  be  lieats : — 6.  8. 
P.  Tomlin.    T.  L.  Walsh. 

West  Snffolk^Rob.  6.  Graham, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lient. 

Boyal  Sussex — ^The  undermen- 
tioned Sub.-Lieuts.  to  be  lients. : — 
Francis  Alex.  Fortescue:  Dec.  6, 
1876.  Arthur  Thos.  Digby  Neave  : 
Dec.  30,  1876.  Joseph  Godman; 
June  23. 1877. 

The  King's  Own  Royal  Tower 
Hamlets  —  The    undermentioned 

gmts.  to  be   Second  Lieuts. : — 
enry  F.  Bowles.    Nathaniel  W. 
G.  M.  Massej. 

^  2nd  Warwick— The  undermen- 
tioned Sub-Lieuts.  to  be  Lieuts.: 
—John  E.  B.  Campbell;  Deo.  6, 
1876.  Walter  L.  Fenwick;  Feb. 
7,1877.  Alex.  J.  B.  Redmayne; 
March  3, 1877. 

Royal  Wiltshire  — Henry  W. 
Garter,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Worcester — Snb.-Lieut.  Chas.  A. 
Rouse-Bonghton  Knight,  from  the 
Hereford  Aulitia,  to  be  lieut. ;'  July 
13, 1878. 

North  York  —  Sub-Lieut.  N. 
Benfcley  to  be  lieut. ;  Oct.  11, 1876. 

Highland  Borderers  Light  In- 
fentry — Second  Lieut.  Wm.  F. 
Forbes,  resigns  his  commission ; 
July  25.  1878.  The  resignation 
of  Lieut.  John  Buchanan,  notified 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  June 
18, 1878,  is  cancelled. 

Renfrew— W.  R.  Shaw-Stewart, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Antrim— Lieut.  John  Preston 
to  be  capt. 

South  Cork — Capt.  James  H.  F. 
Done^n  is  granted  the  hon.  rank 
of  maj. 

Royal  Limerick  County — Sub- 
Lieut.  R.  G.  E.  Twiss,  to  be  lieut.; 
May  9, 1877.  ' 

Monaghan — Francis  B.  Wood- 
wright,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Royal  East  Kent — Surg.-Major 
C.  G.  Logic,  half-pay,  late  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  to  be  surg. 

Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own — Sub- 
Lieut.  Peter  Carlaw  Walker  to  be 
lieut;  April  18,1877. 


VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Oflfice,  Aug.  8. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Aug.  3, 1878  :— 

1st  Fifeshire  Light  Horse— Rob. 
A.  Dalyell,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.  (super.)  Lieut.  R.  Jackson 
to  be  captain.  Sub-Lieut  George 
Prentice  to  be  lieut. :  July  21, 
1875.  Sub-Lieut,  the  Hon.  Fred. 
J.  Bruce  to  be  lieut.;  Dec.  20, 
1876. 

1st  Forfarshire  Light  Horse— 
WuL  T.  Grant,  gent.,  to  be  aot- 
ing-surg. 

6th  Oincjue  Ports  Artillery— Sub 
Lieut.  Leigh  R.  Fowell,  from  the 
3rd  Middlesex  Volunteer  Corps, 
to  be  sub-lieut. 

3rd  Glamorganshire  Artillery — 
Bathurst  B.  Mann,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut.  (super.) 

10th  Kent  Artillery— Wm.  A. 
Ellis,  gent.,  to  be  acting-surff. 

3rd  Middlesex  Artillery — John 
E.  Gutch.  to  be  second  lieut. 

1st  Worcestershire  Artillery — 
W.  R.  Deykin,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.  (super.) 

1st  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery — Lieut,  John  D.  Brown 
to  be  capt. 

1st  Gloucestershire  Engineers 
— Chas.  E.  Gibson,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

2nd  Administratiye  Battalion 
Cheshire  Rifles— Surg.  J.  Taylor 
resigns  his  commission. 

23rd  Derbyshire  Rifles — G^rge 
W.  Rhodes,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.. 

1st  Devonshire  Rifles — William 
Alex.  Forbes,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

21st  Devonshire  Rifles — Sub- 
Lieut.  J.  D.  Jones  resigns  his 
commission. 

16th  Glamorganshire  Rifles- 
Lieut.  Fred.  R.  Griffiths  resigns 
his  commission. 

Ist  Isle  of  Wight  Rifles— Second 
Lieut.  H.  B.  Mew  to  be  lieut. 

4th  Lancashire  Rifles— Louis  J. 
Aitken,  gent.,  to  be  second  lient. 

80th  Lancashire  Rifles— Walter 
Henry  Pride,  gent.,  to  be  second 

1st     A(fmmi8trative    Battalion 
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Leioeeterabire  Rifles — M^jor  B. 
M.  Nioolls,  late  Adjat^  has  been 
permitted  to  comma te  bis  retired 
pay;  Jaly  11,187a 

Ist  Leicestersbire  Eifles — Sub- 
Lient  A.  S.  Brindley  to  be  lieat. ; 
May  5, 1876. 

36tb  Middlesex  Bifle»— Lieat. 
A.  G.  Radolifib  resits  bis  com- 
mission. Second  Lient.  Biobard 
C.  Jlobnson  to  be  lient. 

86tb  Somersetsbire  Rifles  — 
Lient.  E.  Harte  to  be  oapt.  Snb- 
Lient.  L.  E.  Newnbam  to  be  lient. ; 
Feb.  8, 1876.  Rennald  L.  Foster, 
gent,  to  be  second  lient. 

8rd  Warwicksbire  Rifles— Lient. 
John  Collins  to  be  capt. 

8nd  Westmoreland  Rifles — Jobn 
Nanson,  Esq.,  to  be  oapt. 

5th  Wiltshire  Rifles— AlfMl  B. 
Fisbei^ffent.,  to  be  lient.  (George 
8.  A.  Wavlen,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lient. 

5tb  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Snb-Lient  W.  Norwood 
to  be  lient.;  May  9, 1877. 

17tb  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Sub-Lient.  Chas.  H.  Wil- 
kinson resigns  his  commission. 

29tb  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Snb-Lient  Harry  Frith  to 
be  lieutj^  March  7,  1877. 

32nd  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Lient.  Thos.  Beardsell  to 
be  oapt.;  Ang.  7,  1877. 

ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Ang.  18. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Ang.  14, 1878:- 

Brigade  Depot — Brevet  Col.  A. 
A.  P.  Browne,  from  half-pay,  late 
109th  Foot,  to  be  lieut-col.,  yice 
Brevet  Col.  F.  G.  Bibbert,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  20th  Foot 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Ang.  13. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following   commissions  bear 
date  Ang.  li,1878:— 
ArtillerjT. 
The    Prince   of   Wales's   Own 
Norfolk  —  The     nndermentioned 
Snb-Lients.  to  be  lients.;— H.  J. 
Preston;  Ang.  26, 1876.    E.  A.  H. 
Alderson ;  mroh  3^  1877. 


Engineers. 

Royal  Anglesey  —  Thomas  L. 
Hampton-Lewis,  Esq.,  late  Capt. 
5th  Dragoon  Gnards,  to  be  lient.- 
ool. 

Infantry. 

Royal  North  Gloncester— The 
nndermentioned  Snb-Lients.  to4>e 
lients.:— A.  W.  H.  Beach;  Jnne 
80,  1867,  with  date  in  General 
Militia  Serrice  of  Feb.  7th,  1877. 
G.  L.  Holford;  Jnne  30tb,  1877. 

6th  Royal  Lancashire  —  Snb« 
Lient.  Wm.  M.  Wood  to  be  lient. ; 
My  26, 1877. 

Aoyal  Montgomery — Snb-Lient. 
P.  A.  D.  A.  Lovell  to  be  lient. ; 
March  21, 1877.  The  nndermen- 
tioned Second  Lients.  to  be  lients. : 
F.  J.  P.  L.  M.  Hartmann.  W.  G. 
Fnlton. 

The  Kine's  (Own)  1st  Stafford 
— Lient.-Col.  H.  Talbot  is  granted 
the  hon.  rank  of  ooL 

2nd  Royal  Surrey— William  R. 
Lyon,  gent.,  to  be  uent. :  Jnly  1, 
1877. 

The  Highland  Light  Infantry— 
The  name  of  the  gent,  whose  ap- 
pointment as  snb-lient.  (snper.), 
and  snbse(|nent  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lient,  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  May  2,  1876, 
and  Aug.  14,  1877,  respectively,  is 
Basil  Henr^  Scott-Mnrray,  and 
not  as  therein  stated. 

Scottish  Borderers — ^The  trans- 
fer of  Lient.  A.  Mackenzie,  from 
the  Oxford  Militia,  not  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  of  July  23,  1878,  to 
bear  date  July  1, 1878,  instead  of 
July  24, 1878. 

Carlow  —  The  nndermentioned 
Snb-Lients.  to  be  lients : — A.  C. 
Bolton,  Jane  24, 1876.  J.  J.  H.  R. 
Enstaoe;  Apnl  21, 1877.  • 

Royal  North  Down — Ferdinand 
Aitkins,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieat. 

Royal  South  Down— Capt.  G.  F. 
Ghrant  is  granted  the  hon.  rank  of 
major. 

Fermanagh  Snb-Lient.  R.  Edie 
to  be  lient. ;  Jan.  10, 1877, 

Kilkenny— M%j.  and  Hon.  Lient.- 
Col.  P.  H.  Hunt  resigns  his  com- 
mission ;  also  is  permitted  to  retain 
his  rank,  and  to  continue  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  regin^^nt  on 
his  retirement. 
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BoBCommon — Edward  B.  King- 
Harman,  Esq.,  late  60th  RifleB,  to 
be  boD.  col.  of  the  regiment. 

North  Tipperary — The  seryices 
of  Major  J.  G.  J.  Sadleir,  are  dis- 
pensed with. 

Yeomanry  Cayalry. 

Middlesex — Capt.  F.  M.  Kenyon- 
Stow,  5th  Dragoon  Gaards,  to  be 
adjut. ;  Au^.  1, 1878. 

Oxfordshire— Major  B.  Buck- 
Keene  to  be  lieat.-col. 

West  Somerset — ^The  andermen* 
tioned  gents,  to  be  second  lieats. 
(super.) :— W.  P.  H.  Alleyne,  late 
Lieat.  12th  Hussars.  John  Fred. 
Jeune. 

Worcester  —  The  undermen- 
tioned Sub-Lieuts  to  be  lieuts.:— 
B.  T.  Smith;  Aug.  1. 1874,  J,  S. 
Gibbons;  Jan.  19,  1876.  Second 
Lieut.  B.  G.  L.  Windsor,  to  be 
lieut. 


VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Aug  13. 

1st  Edinburgh  Artillery — Gapt. 
and  Adjut.  M.  J.  Yibart  is  placed 
on  retired  pay,  and  to  have  the 
hon.  rank  of  m^jor,  with  permis- 
sion to  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
corps. 

3rd  Administrative  Brigade  Lan- 
cashire Artillerr— Gapt.  Ohas.  A. 
Empson,  Boyal  Artillery,  to  be 
adjut.,  vice  Evans,  whose  period 
of  service  as  Adjutant  has  ex- 
pired :  July  26, 1878. 

4th  Administrative  Brigade  Lan- 
cashire Artillery — Major  Thomas 
•Mounsey  to  be  ueut.-ooL 

1st  London  ArtiUerv  —  Sub- 
Lieut.  G.  H.  Glarke  to  be  lieut. ; 
Sept.  13,  1878, 

3rd  Middlesex  Artillery — Lieut. 
0.  G.  da  Pr6  to  be  capt. 

IstAdministrative  BrioBAe  Mon- 
mouthshire Artillery — Migor  Wm. 
Stallard  to  be  lieut.-col. 

1st  Northumberland  Artillery — 
S.  Kewney,  gent.,  to  be  lieut. 

2nd  Orkney  Artillery  —  Sub- 
Lieut.  B.  Sinclair  to  bie  lieut.; 
April  22, 1874. 

1st  Shropshire  Artillery — Lieut. 
F.  G.  Marshall  to  be  capt. 

4th  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery— Herbert    Forth,  gent.. 


to  be  second  lieut.  (super.) 

1st  Lanarkshire  Engineers  — 
Sub-Lieut  William  G.  Henderson 
resigns  his  commission. 

2nd  Tower  Hamlets  Engineers 
— Sub.-Lieut.  J.  Davis  resigns  his 
commission. 

9th  Aberdeenshire  Bifles — Lient. 
W.  Stewart  to  be  capt. 

13th  Aberdeenshire  Rifles — ^B. 
Gruikshant,  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut 

1st  Berkshire  Bifles — Lieat  E. 
T.  Wells  resigns  his  commission. 

2nd  Buckinghamshire  Bifles— 
H.  T.  Anstruther,  gent,  to  be 
second  lieut 

4th  Durham  Bifles — G.  DaTiBon, 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 

8th  Glamomkushire  Bifles  — 
Lieut  G  H.  White  to  be  capt 
Ghas.  M.  Jones,  gent,  to  be  lieat 
J.  H.  Jenkins,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.  E.  T.  Evans,  gent,*  to  be 
second  lieut  (super.) 

10th  Glamoraanshire  Bifles  — 
Lieut.  J.  Gkbskellto  be  capt 

2nd    Gloucestershire     Bifles — 
Sub-Lieut.  L.  H.  Solly  to  be  cap 
Sub  Lieut  G.  J.  Holfoway  to 
lieut.;  Aug.  2,  1876. 

7th  Isle  of  Wight  Rifles— Sub- 
Lieut  B.  Barrow  to  be  lieat; 
Jan.  20, 1877. 

7th  Lancashire  Bifles^Lieat  J. 
Ballard,  from  the  2nd  Lancashire 
Bifle  Volunteer  Gorps,  to  be  capt 

8th  Lancashire  Bifles  —  Sub- 
Lieut  H.  Whitehead  to  be  lieut. ; 
Feb.  10, 1877.  Sub-Lieut  J.  Wild, 
jun.,  to  be  lieut;  Feb.  14,  1877. 

10th  Lancashire  Bifles-^Lieut- 
Gol.  David  Ainsworth  resigns  his 
commission.  Hon.  Ghap.  the  Bev. 
S.  PhiUips  resigns  his  commission. 

2nd  Leicestershire  Bifles — Sab- 
Lieut  G.  W.  Parker  to  be  lieut ; 
May  23. 1877. 

4th  Leicestershire  Bifles — Sub- 
Lieut.  H.  W.  Plant  to  be  lieat; 
March  29, 1876. 

6th  Leicestershire  Bifles— Sub- 
Lieut  William  W.  Goods  to  be 
lieut ;  May  23,  1877. 

8th  Leibostershire  Bifles — Sea 
Lieut,  George  H.  Gibson  to  be 
lieut. 

10th     Leicestershire    Bifles  — 
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Seooud  Lieut.  Sam  Davis  to  be 
lieot. 

4th  Lincolnshire  Rifles — Sub- 
Lieot.  H.  Harwood  to  be  lieat.; 
July  5, 1876. 

19th  Middlesex  Bifles— Sab- 
Lieut.  G.  F.  Wallis  resigns  his 
commission. 

8th  Northumberland  Bifles — 
Second  Lieut.  Henry  H.  Cook 
resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Radnorshire  Rifles — Sub- 
Lieut.  James  A.  W.  Stephens  re- 
signs his  commission. 

40th  Staflbrdshire  Rifles--Sub- 
Lieut.  John  Harding  to  be  lieut. ; 
Oct.  11, 1876. 

2nd  Westmoreland  Rifles— T. 
Wilson,  gent,  to  be  lieut.  John 
Bell,  jun.,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieui 

16th  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles — Sub-Lieut.  John  Thomas 
Thompson,  to  be  lieut. ;  June  14, 
1876. 

ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Aug.  20. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the    following    commissions  bear 
date  Aug.  21,  1878:— 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Captain 
John  Moore  retires  from  the  Ser- 
Tice  receiving  the  value  of  his  com- 
mission. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Sergeant- 
Maj.  Wm.  B.  Mayes,  from  the 
Cavalry  Depot  Staff,  to  be  riding- 
master,  vice  Samuel  Winters,  de- 
ceased. 

6th  Lancers — Super.  Captain 
Richard  F.  Morrison  to  be  capt., 
-vice  A.  B.  Harv^,  seconded  as 
Adjt.  1st  Devon  Yeomanry;  July 
20,  1878. 

.  9th  Lancers — Lieut.  Bloomfield 
Gough  to  be  capt.,  vice  W.  H.  Fife, 
seconded  for  service  as  an  Adjt. 
of  Auxiliary  Forces ;  July  17, 1878. 
Idth  Hussars — Capt  and  Brevet 
Lieut.  Col.  Baker  C.  Russell,  C.B., 
to  be  maj.,  vice  Brevet  Lieut.  Col. 
H.  T.  Butler,  seconded  for  service 
on  the  Staff;  July  16, 1878.  Lieut. 
John  K.  Spilling  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Brevet  Col.  B.  C.  Russell,  C.B. ; 
July  16,  1878.  Lieut  FitzRoy  J. 
W.  Farouhar,  from  the  3rd  Royal 
Surrey  Militia,  to  be  second  lieut, 


in  sucoession  to  Lieut.  J.  K.  Spill- 
ing, promoted ;  Aug.  21,  1878. 

Grenadier  Guards — Major  and 
Brevet  Col.  Claude  Alexander  re- 
tires on  half- pay. 

Coldstream  Guards— Capt.  and 
Lieut.  Col.  and  Brevet  Col.  the 
Hon.  F.  A.  Wellesley  to  remain  on 
the  Seconded  List  for  service  in  a 
civil  situation  from  April  29,  1878. 
1st  Foot— Quartermaster-Sergt. 
Thos.  Worrall,  from  the  60th  Foot, 
to  be  quartermaster,  vice  W.  B. 
Tunley,  transferred  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Militia. 

43i  Foot— The  seoondinff  for 
special  service  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  of  Capt  E.  R.  P.  Woodgate, 
ana  the  restoration  to  full-pay  in 
succesnion,  on  July  24,  lo78,  of 
Capt.  and  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  H.  R. 
Russell,  from  half-pay,  late  67th 
Foot,  is  cancelled.  Lieut  Chas. 
E.  Banmann,  from  the  2nd  West 
India  Regiment,  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
A.  S.  Brunskill,  who  exchanges. 

6th  Foot— Lieut.  Jas.  Lewes  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Robt,  Stratford,  de- 
ceased ;  June  13,  1878. 

7th  Foot— Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  Robt  W.  Sparks  to  be 
major,  vice  H.  Plummer,  retired 
on  a  pension;  Aug.  7,  1878. 
Lieut,  uardner  F.  Guyon  to  be 
capt,  vice  Brevet  Major  Sparks ; 
Aug.  7, 1878.  Capt.  Arthur  John 
Harrison  retires  on  a  pension. 

8th  Foot — Lieut  John  Douglas 
M.  Williams,  from  the  Royal 
Bucks  Militia,  to  be  second  lieut., 
vice  G.  B.  Unwin,  transferred  to 
the  Idth  Foot 

9th  Foot— Lieut  Henry  James 
Shuckburgh  to  be  adjt,  vice  Lieut 
G.  M.  beaton,  deceased ;  Jan.  13, 
1878. 

10th  Foot— The  seconding  for 
special  service  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  of  Capt.  R.  G.  Southey,  and 
the  restoration  to  full-pay  in  suc- 
cession, on  Julv  24,  1878,  of  Capt. 
G.  S.  B^ng,  m>m  half-pay,  late 
Rifle  BngMe,  is  cancelled.  The 
Christian  names  of  Second  Lieut. 
Rawlinson,  appointed  on  May  1, 
1878,  are  William  CeoQ  Welsh. 

12th  Foot— Lieut  O.  Williams 
to  be  capt.,  vice  H.  L.  Townshend, 
retired;   Aug.   7,    1878.    Second 
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Lieut.  Frank  Graham,  from  the 
84th  Foot,  to  he  second  Heat,  in 
sncoession  to  Lieut.  M.  J.  Sawyer, 
promoted. 

13th  Foot — Lient  Henry  Wilson 
Lovett,  from  the  Royal  Carnarvon 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieot.,  in  sac- 
cession  to  Lieat.  J.  M.  E.  Waddy, 
promoted.  Lieut.  John  Wm.  M. 
West,  from  the  West  Kent  Militia, 
to  be  second  lient.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut.  R.  C.  Otway,  promoted. 

I4th  Foot— Lieut.  Chas.  Alex. 
Morris,  to  be  capt.,  vice  A.  Gook, 
retired  on  a  pension;  May  11, 
1878. 

15th  Foot— Lieut.  William  St. 
Lucien  Chase  has  been  appointed 
a  Probationer  for  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps;  May  31,  1878. 

19th  Foot— Lieut.  William  A. 
Burnett  to  be  capt.,  vice  J.  Pyne, 
resigned  on  appointment  to  the 
Army  Pay  Department ;  July  24, 
1878. 

20th  Foot— Lieut.  Robert  C 
Blencowe,  from  the  Royal  Sussex 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  vice  C. 
A.  T.  Boultbee,  transferred  to  the 
60th  Foot. 

21st  Foot— Lieut.  Henry  John 
Meares  to  be  instructor  of  mus- 
ketry, vice  Lieut.  A.  J.  O.  Pollock, 
promoted;  May  13,  1878. 

22nd  Foot— Lieut.  Wm.  Chas  F. 
Moljmeux  to  be  capt.,  vice  G.  A. 
Christian,  seconded  for  service  as 
an  adj.  of  Auxiliary  Forces ;  July 
4,  187a  Lieut.  Henry  H.  Sealey 
to  be  capt.,  vice  D.  C.  O.  Spiller, 
resigned  on  appointment  to  the 
Army  Pay  Department;  July  84, 
1878. 

24th  Foot— Lieut  Herbert  B. 
Moffat  to  be  capt,  yice  R.  N.  Sur- 
plice, retired;  July  24,  1878. 

80th  Foot— Capt  Henry  Horace 
Eden  retires  on  a  pension. 

31st  Foot— Lieut  Fredk.  Ward 
to  be  capt,  vice  H.  W.  Bateman, 
resigned  on  appointment  to  the 
Army  Pay  Depurtment ;  July  24, 
1878. 

32nd  Foot— Lieut  Henry  Percy 
G^mett,  from  88rd  Foot,  to  be 
lieut,  vice  H.  R.  Saunders,  who 
exchanges. 

83rd  Foot— Lieut  Herbert  R. 
Saunders,  from  the  32nd  Foot,  to 


be  lieut,  vice  H.  P.  Gamett,  who 
exchanges. 

34th  Foot— Capt  G^.  M.  Rich- 
mond, from  the  36th  Foot,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  A.  A.  Boggs,  who  ex- 
changes. 

36th  Foot— Capt  Arthur  Ansell 
Boggs,  from  the  34th  Foot,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  G.  M.  Richmond,  who 
exchanges. 

38th  Foot— Lieut  CoL  Wm.  K. 
Ellis  is  placed  on  half-pay  on  ap- 
pointment to  the  Staff;  July  S^ 
1878. 

49th  Foot — Lieut  Ralph  Jamea 
Wilbraham,  from  the  6th  Royal 
Lancashire  Militia,  vice  R.  F.  M. 
Johnstone,  transferred  to  the  16Ui 
Foot 

54th  Foot— Seoond  Lieut  Her- 
bert Sydney  G.  Hall,  from  the  4l8t 
Foot,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut  EL  B.  Bruce,  re- 
tired. 

58th  Foot— Lieut  Au^stus  W. 
Morris  to  be  captain,  vice  E.  E. 
Coote,  resigned  on  appointment 
to  the  Army  Pay  Department; 
dated  July  24^  1878. 

69th  Foot— Lieut  Wm.  Michael 
C.  White,  from  the  West  Kent 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suo- 
cession  to  Lieut.  J.  W.  Gordon, 
a  probationer  for  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps. 

60th  Foot— Lieut  Col.  Hueh  P. 
Montgomery,  having  servea  five 
^ears  as  a  Regimental  Lieut  Col., 
IS  placed  on  half-pay.  Captain 
Philip  J.  H.  A.  Bame  retires  from 
the  oervioe,  receiving  a  gratuity. 
Lieut  Henry  E.  W.  Featherston- 
hau^h  retires  from  the  Service,  re- 
ceivingthe  value  of  an  Ensigncy. 
Lieut.  Henry  L.  Farmer  to  be  in- 
structor of  musketry,  vice  Lieut. 
W.  H.  Holbech,  who  resigns  tha^ 
appointment ;  July  12, 1 878.  Pay- 
master and  Hon.  Miy.  Wm.  Fredk. 
Nixon  retires  upon  half-pay. 

62nd  Foot— Lieut.  Harry  Moly- 
nouz  Carter  to  be  capt,  vice  W.  L. 
R.  Scott,  retired  on  a  pension; 
Aug.  7. 1878.  Lieut  Granville  H. 
Loch,  A?om  the  2nd  Ro^l  Cheshire 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  G.  G.  Brittain, 
deceased.  Lieut  Qeo.  W.  S.  Fryer, 
from  the  Ist  Warwick  Militia,  to 
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be  seoond  lieut^  in  tnooession  to 
Lieat.  R  Hayne,  promoted. 
70th  Foot— Super.  Capt.  John 

B.  Collins,  to  be  major,  vioe  A.  B. 
Wright,  deoeaaed;  June  23,  1878. 
Lieat.  Francis  F.  F.  Boapell  to  be 
capt,  Tioe  H.  W.  B.  de  Goetlogon, 
retired ;  Aug.  7, 1878.  Lieutenant 
AngostuB  W.  Mnnsey  retires  from 
the  Serrioe  receiving  a  gratuity. 

The  seoondinff  for  special  service 
at  the  Gape  of  dood  Hope  of  Capt. 

C.  L.  Harvey,  and  the  restoration 
to  full-pay  in  succession,  on  July 
24, 1878,  of  Capt.  and  Brevet  M^. 
If.  W.  Hyslop,  from  half-pay,  late 
93rd  Foot,  is  cancelled. 

73rd  Foot— Super.  Capt  Howel 
Gunter  to  be  captain,  vice  J.  L. 
Hewson,  resigned  on  appointment 
to  the  Army  Pay  Department; 
July  24,  1878. 

76th  Foot— Lieut  John  B.  M. 
Ta^rlor  to  be  capt,  vice  Brevet 
H%jor  W.  Franklin,  resigned  on 
appointment  to  the  Army  Pay  De- 
partment ;  Aug.  7,  1878. 

83rd  Foot — Captain  and  Brevet 
Maj.  Chas.  C.  Gore  to  be  maj.,  vice 
Brevet  Lieut  Col.  J.  Wakefield, 
retired  on  half-pay;  Aug.  7,  1878. 
Lieut  Chas.  T.  Davenport  to  be 
capt ,  vice  Brevet  Maj.  Gore ;  Aug. 
7.  187a 

84th  Foot — Lieut  John  Lenox 
Power  to  be  capt,  vice  F.  A.  Gore, 
eeconded  for  service  on  the  Staff; 
July  16,  1878. 

86th  Foot— Lieut  Hartwell  H. 
Stuart  to  be  capt.,  vice  W.  L. 
Brockman,  resigned  on  appoint- 
ment to  the  Army  Pay  Depart- 
ment ;  Aug.  7,  1878. 

96th  Footr-Lieut.  Wm.  W.  Han- 
cock, from  the  Boyal  Carmarthen 
Artillery  Militia,  to  be  sea  lieut., 
in  succession  to  Lieut  L.  B.  Bur- 
nett, promoted. 

96th  Foot--Captain  and  Brevet 
Haj.  Bobt  J.  Maxwell,  from  half- 
pay,  late  80th  Foot  to  be  captain, 
vice  Brevet  M^j.  E.  Boyle,  resigned 
on  appointment  to  the  Army  Pay 
Department 

98th  Foot— Capt  Ernest  Ehlers 
McBride  retires  from  the  Service, 
receiving  the  value  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

106th  Foot— Capt  Edward  Foot 


Gilbert,  from  half-pay,  late  49th 
Foot,  to  be  capt,  vice  H.  M.  Com- 
pign^,  resigned  on  appointment  to 
the  Armv  ray  Department  Lieut 
Gilbert  W.  Z.  Moss,  from  the  4th 
Boyal  Lancashire  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  vice  W.  S.  Wood, 
transferred  to  the  77th  Foot. 

108th  Foot— Lieut  Bichard  M. 
Greenfield  to  be  instructor  of  mus- 
ketry, vice  Lieut.  F.  E.  Apthorp, 
promoted    Jan.  24,  1878. 

Bifle  Brigade — ^Major  James  F. 
Henley  is  ]>laced  on  temporary 
half-pay,  owing  to  ill-health. 

2nd  West-India  Begiment— Lt 
Arthur  S.  Brunskill,  from  the  4th 
Foot,  to  be.lieut.,  vice  C.  E.  Ban- 
mann,  who  exchanges. 

Medical  Department 
Snrg.-Maj.  Wm.  Armstrong  re- 
tires on  half-pay.    Sui^.  Stephen 
Flood,  M.B.,  resigns  hS  commis- 
sion ;  June  SI,  1878. 

Army  Pay  Department. 
The  undermentioned  Officers, 
having  resigned  their  commissions 
as  Combatant  Officers,  to  be  pay- 
masters, with  the  hon.  rank  of 
capt  in  the  Army.  Dated  April 
1, 1878,  such  antedate  not  to  carry 
backpay:— Capt  Wm.  B  Thorn- 
hill,  from  the  l9th  Foot;  Captain 
ArUiur  J.  Boberts,  from  the  44th 
Foot;  Captain  Fredk.  Bobertson, 
from  the  10th  Foot;  Capt  Fredk. 
N.  L  Taylor,  from  the  10th  Foot 
The  appointment  as  paymaster, 
with  the  hon.  rank  of  capt  in  the 
Army,  of  Capt  Jas.  H.  Jackson, 
from  half-pay,  late  63rd  Foot,  is 
dated  April  6,  1878,  and  not  as 
stated  in  the  Gazette  of  July  23, 
1878. 

Half-Pay. 
Brevet  Major  John  L.  Stewart, 
frx)m  Super.  Capt,  ISth  Hussars, 
to  be  m%jor. 

Brevet. 
Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Patrick  L.  Mo- 
Dougall,  KC.M.G.,  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  gen.,  whilst  holding 
the  appointment  of  lient.-gen.  on 
the  Staff  in  command  of  the  forces 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Paymaster  and  Hon.  M%j.  Wm. 
F.  Nizon,  60th  Foot,  to  have  the 
hon.  rank  of  lieat-ooL  on  retiring 
on  half-pay.  ^ 
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Deputy  AB8ist.-Coin.  W.  Wilson, 
Bengal  Establifihment,  to  have  the 
hon.  rankof  lieut.;  May  24,  1878. 

To  be  miy.-gens. : — Brevet  Ool. 
Chas.  Sawyer,  from  Lieat.-Colonel 
half  pay,  late  6th  Dragoon  Guards ; 
Jan.  11. 1870,  such  antedate  not  to 
carry  back  pay  prior  to  Oct.l, 
1877. 

Brevet  Col.  Edwd.  Seager,  C.B., 
fix>m  inspecting  officer  of  Auxiliary 
Cavalry;  Jan.  16,  1870,  such  ante- 
date not  to  carry  back  pay  prior  to 
Oct.  1,  1877. 

Brevet  Col.  Jas.  H.  G.  Robert* 
Ron,  &om  Lieut.  Col.,  half-pay,  late 
100th  Foot;  May  16,  1870,  such 
antedate  not  to  carry  back  pay 
prior  to  Oct.  1,1877. 

Brevet  Col.  Gustavus  N.  E.  A. 
Yonge,  from  Lieut.  Col.,  retired 
fhll-pay,  Brigade  Depot;  Oct.  16, 
1877. 

Brevet  Col.  Bichard  B.  Prette- 
John,  C.B.,  from  Lieut.  Col.,  retired 
fnll.pay,  18th  Hussars ;  March  20, 
1878. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  to 
have  the  honorary  rank  of  major 
upon  retiring  on  a  pension : — Capt. 
A.  J.  Harrison,  7th  Foot.  Capt. 
H.  H.  Eden,  30th  Foot. 

To  have  the  honorary  rank  of 
deputy  sunz.  gen. :— Surg.  Maj.  E. 
G.  Ley,  M.i5.,  whose  retirement  on 
half  pay  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
of  April  80,  1878:  July  22, 1878. 
Surg.  Major  W.  Armstrong,  upon 
retiring  on  half  pay.  Surg.  Maj. 
F.  L.  G.  Gunn,  on  retirement  on 
half  pay;  May  22, 1878. 
Memoranda. 

Major  and  Brevet  Lieut.  Col. 
F.  W.  Gregory,  half  pay,  late  44th 
Foot,  retires  from  the  service, 
receiving  the  value  of  his  commis- 
sion :  Aug.  3, 1878. 

Quartermaster  and  Hon.  Capt. 
T.  Metcalfe,  half  pay,  late  Bifle 
Brigade,  has  been  permitted  to 
commute  bis  retired  allowance: 
Aug.  1, 1878. 

India  Office,  Aug.  19. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  following  admis- 
sions to  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Staff  Corps  made  by  the  Gt)vern- 
ment  in  India: — 


BENGAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

Lieut.  L.  J.  Browne,  54th  Foot; 
Oct.  18,  1876.  Lieut  B.  Fulton, 
1st  Battalion  2nd  Foot :  Jan.  22, 
1877.  Lieut.  E.  A.  Jones,  70th 
Foot :  Oct.  30, 1879.  Lieut  H.  G. 
Byland,  Ist  Battalion  11th  Foot : 
Feb.  1,  1877.  Lieut  F.  D.  Wekjh- 
man,  48th  Foot:  Feb.  16, 1877. 


MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Aug.  20. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Aug.  21, 1878. 

Artillery. 

(Jalway— Francis  ]Bea  Lambert, 
gent,  to  be  lieut. 

Northumberland  — The    under- 
mentioned Sub-Lieutenants  to  be 
lieuts.:— F,  D.  Blake;   Nov.  22, 
1878.    H.  Liddell;  June  20,  1877. 
Infantry. 

Boyal  Berks— Second  Lieut  E. 
Davies  to  be  lieut 

Cambridge — H.  P.  Smith,  gent, 
to  be  second  lieut ;  July  30,  1878. 

1st  Bojral  Cheshire — Sub-Lieut 
G.  H.  Hugh,  Earl  of  Bocksavage, 
resigns  his  commission. 

The  Royal  Cornwall  Banspers, 
Duke  of  CornwalFs  Own— Sub- 
Lieut  A.  W.  Craig  to  be  lieut.; 
Nov.  22,  1876. 

Dorset — Sub- Lieut  the  Hon.  A. 
A.  C.  Keppel  to  be  lieut ;  April  7, 
1877. 

Boyal  South  Gloucester — Sub- 
Lieut.  J.  S.  Cave-Browne-Cave  to 
be  lieut ;  June  26,  1877. 

West  Kent — ^The  appointment  of 
Capt  C.  M.  ChurchUl,  50th  Foot, 
as  adjut,  in  succession  to  W.  H. 
Barker,  retired  from  the  Service, 
notified  ih  the  London  Gkusette  of 
July  2, 1878,  to  bear  date  Feb.  iO, 
1878,  instead  of  June  21,  1878. 

5th  Boyal  Lancashire  —  Sub- 
Lieut  H.  B.  S.  C.  Salomonson  to 
be  lieut ;  June  20, 1877.  Second 
Lieut.  C.  B.  Pigg  to  be  lieut. 

Boyal  North  Lincoln— Capt  C. 
G.  Helme,  10th  Foot,  to  be  adjut., 
in  succession  to  E.  A.  Berger, 
promoted  Major  in  the  10th  Foot ; 
Aug.  12,  1878. 

2nd  or  East  Norfolk— Capt  B. 
J.  Howes  resigns  his  commission. 
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Shpopahire— Lieut  F.  S.  Pardee 
to  be  capt 

The  (King's  Own)  2nd  Stafford 
— ^William  A.  Briseoe,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lient. 

The  King^B  Onm  Royal  Tower 
Hamlets— Wm.  L.  B.  Handjside, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lient. 

Bast  York— Sob-Lieut.  J.  B.  W. 
Wilson  to  be  lieut ;  June  8,  1877. 

6th  West  York— Sub-Lieut.  A. 
Smith  to  be  lieut ;  Aug.  26, 1876. 
Second  Lieut  B.  B,  Firman  to  be 
Heut 

Scottish  Borderers  —  Oapt  F. 
MaoKenzie  Salmond,  21st  Foot,  to 
be  ai^jut,  vice  H.  J.  Hill,  placed 
upon  a  retirement  allowance:  Aug. 
12/1878.  ^ 

Wexford — ^The  undermentioned 
Lients.  to  be  Oapts.:— W.  Red- 
mond. The  Hon.  Arthur  Henry 
Richmond. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Leicestershire — Lieut  Harry  L. 
Powys-Keck  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. 

Nottinghamshire  (South  Not- 
tinghamshire)—Oapt  William  H. 
Dawson,  6th  Dragoon8,to  be  adjut, 
in  succession  to  J.  0.  Douglas, 
whose  period  of  service  in  that 
appointmelit  has  expired  ;  Aug. 
12, 1878. 

Pembroke— T.  B.  Bowen,  gent., 
to  be  second  lieut 

Worcestershire— Lieut.  S.  G.  T. 
Scobell,  from  the  North  Somerset 
Yeomanry  Oavalry,  to  be  lieut 

VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Aug.  20. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified 
these  commissions  bear  date  Aag. 
21, 1878. 

Ist  Fifeshire  Light  Horse— J. 
H.  Rigg,  gent,  to  t^  second  lieut 
(super.) 

2nd  Caithness-shire — Capt.  Jas. 
licEidd  resigns  his  commission, 
also  is  permitted  to  retain  bis  rank, 
and  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
corps  on  his  retirement. 

3rd  Cumberland  Artillery  — 
Second  Lieut.  T.  8.  Ritson  to  be 
lient 

1st  Kent  Artillery — Sub-Lieut. 
Super.  Wm.  J.  Lake  resigns  his 
commission. 


19th  Lancashire  ArtilleiT— I 
Marsden,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

26th  Lancashire  Artillery-yW. 
L.  Lawspn,  gent,  to  be  lieut. 
D.  Jones,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 

2nd  Lincolnshire  ArtiUery — F. 
C.  Renshaw,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

4th  Orkney  Artillery  —  Sub- 
Lieut  J.  Grant  to  be  lieut ;  May 
20, 1876. 

8rd  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  —  Sab-Lieut  John  H. 
Moody  to  be  lieut ;  June  7, 1876. 

Ist  Lancashire  Engineers  — 
Lieut  N.  J.  Lidstone  to  be  capt. 

Ist  London  Enjjineers— oub- 
Lieut.  A.  L.  Hall  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

7th  Ayrshire  Rifles — Sub-Lieut. 
John  Kelso  to  be  lieut. ;  April  18» 
1877. 

4th  Berwickshire  Rifles— Sub- 
Lieut  T.  P.  Purves  to  be  lieut. : 
Feb.  19, 1876. 

19th  Cornwall  Rifles— Capt  N. 
Male  resigns  his  commission. 

6th  Cumberland  Rifles— E.  J. 
Don  Bavand,  gene,  to  be  act-surg. 

1st  Dorsetsnire  Rifles — Lieut. 
Samuel  G.  Ewen  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

11th  Durham  Rifles— Lieut  R. 
F.  GKbson  to  be  capt 

19th  Hampshire  Rifles— Capt. 
C.  C.  Creeke  resigns  his  commis- 
sion, also  is  permitted  to  retain 
his  rank,  and  to  continue  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  corps  on  his 
retirement. 

29th  Lanarkshire  Rifles — Lieut. 
T.  Jackson  resigns  his  commission, 
also  is  permitted  to  retain  bis 
rank,  ana  to  continue  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  corps  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

24th  Lancashire  Rifles— Thos. 
Feilden,  Esq.,  to  be  capt. 

66th  Lancashire  Rifles — Wm. 
Dixon,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut 

3rd  London  Rifles — ^W.  Crook, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieat. 

16th  Middlesex  Rifles— Sub- 
Lieut  J.  W.  Dixon  to  be  lieut  ^ 
March  3. 1877. 

1st  Perthshire  Rifles  —  Sub- 
Lieut.  J.  Montgomerie  to  be  lieut. : 
Jan.  19, 1876.  p  ooalr- 
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4th  Somersetshire  Bifles^Lient. 
B.  Brioe  resigns  his  commission. 

9th  Somerset  Bifles^Cbas.  H. 
Tripp,  gent.,  to  be  second  lient. 

26th  Somersetshire  Bifles — Sab- 
Lieat.  0.  Major  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

31st  Staffordshire  Bifles— Sec 
Lieut.  G.  H.  Shovell  resigns  his 
commission. 

7th  Surrey  Bifles — Captain  L. 
Shuter  resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Sussex  Bifles — Sub-Lieut. 
G.  H.  Gatt  to  be  Lieut. :  Feb.  21, 
1877.  Sub-Lieut.  W.  A.  BaiJey  to 
be  lieut.:  Feb.  21,  1877.  Sub- 
Lieut  H.  J.  B.  Livesay  to  be  lieut. : 
Feb.  21, 1877. 

8rd  Tower  Hamlets  Bifles— 
S.  H.  G.  Stedman,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut  (super.) 

7th  West  Biaing  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles— Lieut.  E.  M.  Baines  to  be 
oapt 

29th  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles — Gapt.  John  Wilson,  jun., 
resigns  his  commission.  Lieut.  C. 
Fox  to  be  capt 


ABMY  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Aug.  23. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified 


these  commissions  bear  date  Aug. 
24, 1878. 

Boyal  Engineers — Gapt  H.  8. 
Glive  to  be  major,  yice  George  M. 
Gollings,  who  retires  upon  tem- 

E)rary  half-pay:  Aug.  24^  1878. 
ieut.  Qeo,  B.  Walker,  upon  the 
Super,  list,  to  be  capt. :  Aug  24, 
1878.  Lieut  B.  0.  T.  Hildyard. 
upon  the  Super,  list  to  be  capt : 
Aug.  24,  1878.  Lieut.  Duncan 
MacNeil  Gampbell  to  be  captain, 
yice  H.  8.  Glive;  Aug.  24, 1878. 
Brevet 

Lieut  Gol.  Wm.  G.  Phillpotts, 
Boyal  Engineers,  haying  com- 
pleted the  qualifying  senrice  in  the 
rank  of  Lieut.-GoL,  to  be  coL: 
Aug.  2, 1878. 

Memorandum. 

Gapt  George  B.  Walker,  Boyal 
Engineers,  to  haye  the  local  rs^ik 
of  major  whilst  engM^ed  as  a  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Boyal  Canadian  Col- 
lege: Aug.  24,1874. 

India  Office,  Aug.  21. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  removal  from  the 
list  of  the  Army  of  the  name  oi 
the  undermentioned  officer :— • 

Lieut  Bradford  Smith,  of  the 
Bengal  Staff  Gorps:  Jan.  2, 187a 
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TRAVELS  IN  PERSIA. 

Bt  CoMMANDsa  G.  Nelson  Pombeot  Mason,  late  I.N. 

(Edited  by  C.  R.  Low,  I.N.,  F.ItG.S.) 

INTEODUCTIOW. 

The  Editor  and  annotator  of  these  "  Trayels,"  in  introdacing  to  the 
reader  the  Anther,  an  officer  of  the  late  Indian  Navy,  excuses  himself 
from  the  charge  of  presumption,  by  the  statement  that  he  undertook 
the  r61e,  only  at  the  request  of  Commander  Mason,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  a  literary  experience  in  the  columns  of  this  Magazine,  extending 
oyer  eleven  years,  might  enable  me  better  to  cater  for  its  readers.  In 
entertaining  this  opinion.  Commander  Mason  displayed  a  modesty 
which,  I  fear,  many  may  say,  afler  perusing  the  following  pages,  is  not 
possessed  by  his  brother  officer  in  accepting  the  Editorial  function ; 
but  however,  this  may  be,  it  is  not  probable  that  on  any  other  condi- 
tions these  Notes  of  Travel,  jotted  down  Irom  day  to  day,  would  have 
been  presented  to  the  public 

It  has  been  the  fashion  from  remote  times  for  travellers  by  sea  to 
keep  Diaries  and  Journals,  but  the  practice  has  not  been  equally  com- 
mon among  those  who  journey  by  land.  On  this  point  Lord  Bacon, 
**  the  wisest,  greatest,  meanest  of  mankind,'*  says:  *'  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  in  sea  voyages  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea, 
men  should  make  diaries,  but  in  land  travel  wherein  so  much  is  to  be 
observed,  for  the  most  part  they  omit,  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be 
registered  than  observation ;  let  diaries  therefore  be  brought  in  use." 
And  now  to  my  duty,  which  is,  first  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
Author,  and  then,  to  stand  on  one  side  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Commander  Mason,  then,  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  sympathy  of 
naval  men,  and  indeed,  of  all  Englishmen,  for  he  is  a  grand-nephew  of 
Lord  Nelson,  his  grandmother  being  the  youngest  sister  of  that 
mightiest  of  seamen.  He  himself  served  with  distinction  on  beard  the 
,  Honourable  Company's  steam  frigate  *  Zenobia,*  Commander  J.  Sedley, 
in  the  second  Burmese  War,  where  he  commanded  a  battery  of  two 
68-pounderB  which  defended  Martaban  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
With  infinite  trouble  and  hard  work  these  heavy  guns  were  dragged  to 
the  summit  of  a  hill  commanding  the  town,  by  the  seamen  of  that  ship, 
assisted  by  elephants,  and  for  several  days  he  and  his  detachment  were 
harassed  night  and  day  by  the  Burmese.  In  January,  1853,  when 
General  Steel  made  his  march  across  country  to  Tonghoo,  Lieutenant 
Eraser,  I.N.  commanding  the  Honourable  Company's  steamer  '  Medusa,' 
with  Acting  Lieutenant  Mason  as  second  in  command,  proceeded  up 
country  to  co-operate  with  a  handful  of  blue-jackets.  Though  he  was 
compelled  to  return,  few  more  daring  attempts  have  been  made,  and 
that  the  entire  party  was  not  annihilated  was  due  to  the  sagacity  and 
resource  of  that  dashing  officer  and  his  second  in  command.  The  re- 
turn march  was  made  under  continual  attacks  by  the  enemy,  and  Mr. 
Mason  rejoined  his  ship  shoeless  and  utterly  exhausted.  Lien  tenant 
Eraser's  despaich  was  never  published,  and  between  those  two  stools, 
the  military  and  naval  authorities,  nothing  was  ever  known  of  this 
enterprise. 

Lieutenant  Mason  served  with  credit  throughout  the  Persian  War. 
commanded  the  '  Lady  Falkland,'  a  despatch  vessel,  and  held  thepost 
of  Harbour  Master  and  General  Transport  Agent  at  Bushire.  What 
those  duties  were,  and  how  he  fulfilled  them,  is  best  expressed  in  the 
following  communication  from  Commodore  James  Beunie,  C.B.,  I.N., 

U.S.  Mag.,  No.  599,  Oct.,  1878.  l 
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commanding  the  naval  portion  of  the  Expedition:—  "In  simply  oerti- 
fving  that  Lieutenant  Mason  performed  both  duties,  I  should  be  doing 
this  officer  very  great  injustice  did  I  not  also  testify  to  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  (almost  unaided)  performed  the  duties  of  his  office, 
which  were  of  the  most  harrassing  nature,  and  required  incessant 
application  and  untiring  energy  to  accomplish.  Lieutenant  Mason 
never  flagged  in  his  personal  exertions,  and  to  his  indomitable  perse- 
verance and  unremitting  attention  is  to  be  ascribed  the  success  which 
attended  the  control  over  a  fleet  of  vessels  at  times  numbering  not  less 
than  fifty-five  large  transports,  as  it  was  no  less  by  his  excellent  ar- 
rangements that  the  enormous  supplies  for  the  force  at  Bnshire  were 
landed  and  embarked  at  that  almost  open  roadstead  without  accident 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Lieutenant  Mason  at  no  time  had  any 
assistance  beyond  the  assistant  agents  afloat,  and  two  office  writers 
with  one  gunner  on  shore." 

Lieutenant  Mason  suflered  severely  from  fever  induced  by  hard  work 
and  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  effects  of  which  he  will  carry  to  the  grave, 
and  at  length,  when  serving  as  Senior  Lieutenant  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  steam  fri^te  *  Zenobia,'  was  compelled  to  take  sick  leave. 
He  selected  the  interior  of  Persia  as  the  scene  of  his  well-earned  holi- 
day, though  only  hardships  and  a  trying  climate  awaited  him ;  and,  in 
1859  quitted  Bushire,  amidst  the  good  wishes  of  his  friends  and  brother 
officers,  many  of  whom,  including  the  late  Commodore  Griffith  Jen- 
kins, C.B.,  I.N.,  commanding  the  Indian  Naval  Squadron,  accom- 
panied him  a  distance  of  some  miles,  and  gave  him  a  parting  cheer  as 
ne  started  on  his  travels,  which  extended  over  portions  of  the  years 
1859- 60-61.  Having  filled  the  part  of  Chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  we  will 
now  make  our  bow,  and  leave  our  author  to  speak  for  himself,  merely 
observing  that  his  descriptions  and  observations  may  be  relied  upon, 
as  he  is  no  sciolist  or  superficial  traveller,  but  a  trained  surveyor  and 
accurate  observer,  and  sufficiently  conversant  with  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Hindostanee  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  being  at  the  mercy 
of  any  lying  servant  or  guide.  Moreover,  he  made  it  a  practice  during 
his  journeys  to  have  the  name  of  every  town  and  village  written  down, 
with  other  information  in  Persian,  characters,  and  the  series  of  highly 
finished  drawings  made  on  the  spot  during  his  wanderings  in  Persia 
and  Kurdistan,  prove  him  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  artistic  &culty  in 
no  mean  degree.    (C.  E.  L.) 


CHA.FTEB   L BxrSHIBE  TO    ShIBAZ. 

A  long-K^ontinued  career  of  duty,  at  times  not  of  the  easiest  or 
most  healthy  description,  had  so  weakened  my  constitution, 
bodily  and  mental,  as  to  oblige  me  to  seek  for  immediate  relief  in 
change  of  scene  and  entire  relaxation  from  toils  of  duty.  A  year's 
leave  was  granted  me  by  the  medical  authorities,  and  as  I  fancied 
novelty  of  scene  would  facilitate  my  recovery,  and  a  long-wished 
for  opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior  of  Persia  now  presented 
itself,  I  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Baghdad 
via  Teheran.  Little  preparation  was  required.  My  goods  and 
chattels,  except  a  few  necessaries,  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  an 
Armenian,  and  I  took  with  me  two  servants,  both  of  whom  under- 
stood Hindostanee,  the  language  with  which  I  was  most  familiar. 
Mundoo,  a  sort  of   Jack-of-all-trades,  undertook  charge  of  the 
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menage^  and  the  other,  Abdallah,  acted  as  cook  and  gomh-wallah, 
my  horses  being  a  good  stout  Yaboo,  and  a  riding-horse. 

On  Friday,  February  25th,  1859,  I  started  from  Bushire.  A 
good  strong  south-easter  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the  high 
tide  in  consequence  had  covered  the  sandy  plain  in  front  of  the 
town.  A  calyacade  of  our  officers  rode  out  to  witness  my 
departure,  foremost  amongst  whom  was  the  Commodore  of  the 
Squadron.  The  high  wind  proved  too  great  an  obstacle  to  allow 
of  conyersation,  so  we  soon  separated,  they  giving  me  three  hearty 
cheers  on  returning  to  Bushire,  and  I,  after  casting  a  longing  look 
at  even  the  dreary  walls  of  that  miserable,  dirty  town,  braced  up 
my  nerves  to  meet  what  I  knew  was  in  anticipation— the  dreary 
sea  of  Mashila,*  extending  between  Bushire  and  Chagudduck. 
However,  bad  though  it  proved,  for  miles  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake,  on  whose  surface  the  wind  was  raising  billows  in 
miniature,  I  at  last  passed  over  it  in  safety,  and  soon  after  dark 
reached  **  Red  Oven  Lodge,"  the  rude  but  comfortable  country 
abode  of  the  Assistant  Political  Resident,  Captain  Disbrowe,  of 
the  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers,  who,  preferring  this  oasis  with  its  ver- 
dant surroundings  and  health-giving  air  to  the  restricted  environs 
of  Bushire,  here  keeps  his  greyhounds  and  horses,  with  which  he 
has  excellent  sport,  hunting  the  antelope,  fox,  or  hare,  when 
inclination  leads,  or  duty  permits,  him ;  and  at  this  season  it  is 
certainly  a  pleasant  spot.  Malcolm  describes  the  mode  peculiar 
to  the  country  of  hawking  and  hunting  the  antelope,  the  accuracy 
of  which  will  be  recognized  by  those  who  have  served  in  the  Gulf: 
"  The  huntsmen  proceed  to  a  large  plain,  or  rather  desert,  near 
the  sea-side :  they  have  hawks  and  greyhounds  ;  the  former  carried 
in  the  usual  manner  on  the  hand  of  the  huntsman,  the  latter  led 
in  a  leash  by  a  horseman,  generally  the  same  who  carries  the 
nawk.  When  the  antelope  is  seen,  they  endeavour  to  get  as  near 
as  possible ;  but  the  animal,  the  moment  it  observes  tbem,  goes 
off  at  a  rate  that  seems  swifter  than  the  wind ;  the  horsemen  are 
instantly  at  full  speed,  having  slipped  the  dogs.  If  it  is  a  single 
deer,  they  at  the  time  dy  the  hawks ;  but  if  a  herd,  they  wait  till 
the  dogs  have  fixed  on  a  particular  antelope.  The  hawks,  skim- 
ming along  near  the  ground,  soon  reach  the  deer,  at  whose  head 
they  pounce  in  succession,  and  sometimes  with  a  violence  that 
knocks  it  over.  At  all  events,  they  confuse  the  animal  so  much 
as  to  stop  its  speed  in  such  a  degree  that  the  dogs  can  come  up ; 
and  in  an  instant  men,  horses,  dogs,  and  hawks  surround  the  un- 
fortunate deer,  against  which  their  united  efforts  have  been  com- 
bined. The  part  of  the  chase  that  surprised  roe  most  was  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  the  hawks  and  the  dogs,  which 
throughout  seemed  to  look  to  each  other  for  aid.     This,  I  was 

*  This  Mashila  extends  a  distance  of  nearly  fifteen  miles,  and  connects  the 
promontory  on  which  Bushire  is  situated  with  the  mainland.  At  times  it  is  drvp 
bat  generally  this.extensiye  tract  of  salt  marsh  is  a  shallow  lake.  ^ 
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told,  was  the  result  of  long  and  skilful  training.  The  antelope  is 
supposed  to  be  the  fleetest  quadruped  on  earth,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the,  first  burst  of  the  chase  I  have  described  is  astonishing. 
The  run  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  miles,  and  often  is  not  half 
so  much.  A  fawn  is  an  easy  victory ;  the  doe  often  runs  a  good 
chase,  and  the  buck  is  seldom  taken.  The  Arabs  are,  indeed, 
afraid  to  fly  their  hawks  at  the  latter,  as  these  fine  birds,  in 
pouncing,  frequently  impale  themselves  on  its  sharp  horns.  The 
hawks  used  in  this  sport  are  of  a  species  that  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  other  country.  This  breed,  which  is  called  **  cherkh,"  is  not 
large,  but  of  great  beauty  and  symmetry.  Another  mode  of  run- 
ning down  the  antelope  is  practised  here,  and  still  more  in  the 
interior  of  Persia.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  lead  their  own 
greyhounds  in  a  long  silken  leash,  which  passes  through  the 
collar^  and  is  ready  to  slip  the  moment  the  huntsman  chooses. 
The  well-trained  dog  goes  alongside  the  horse,  and  keeps  clear  of 
him  when  at  full  speed,  and  in  all  kinds  of  country.  When  a 
herd  of  antelopes  is  seen,  a  consultation  is  held,  and  the  most 
experienced  determine  the  point  towards  which  they  are  to  be 
driven.  The  field  then  disperse,  and  while  some  drive  the  herd 
in  the  desired  direction,  those  with  the  dogs  take  their  post  on 
the  same  line,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other; 
one  of  the  worst  dogs  is  then  slipped  at  the  herd,  and  from  the 
moment  he  singles  out  an  antelope  the  whole  body  are  in  motion. 
The  object  of  the  horsemen  who  have  greyhounds  is  to  intercept 
its  course,  and  to  slip  fresh  dogs,  in  succession,  at  the  fatigued 
animaL  In  rare  instances  the  second  dog  kills.  It  is  generally 
the  third  or  fourth ;  and  even  these,  when  the  deer  is  strong,  and 
the  ground  favourable,  often  fail.  In  hawking,  the  prey  is  the 
hubara,  a  fine  species  of  bustard,  which  is  found  on  almost  bare 
plains,  where  it  has  no  shelter  but  a  small  shrub  called  ^^  geetuck." 
Two  kinds  of  hawk  are  necessary  for  this  sport,  the  first,  the 
"  cherkh,''  attacks  the  hubara  on  the  ground  but  will  not  follow 
them  on  the  wing,  for  which  the  **  bhyree,*'  a  hawk  well  known 
in  India,  is  trained.  As  we  rode  along  in  an  extended  line," 
says  Malcolm,  describing  a  day's  hawking,  **  the  men  who  carried 
the  cherkhs  every  now  and  then  unhooded  and  held  them  up,  that 
they  might  look  over  the  plain.  The  first  hubara  we  found 
afforded  us  a  proof  of  the  astonishing  quickness  of  sight  of  one  of 
the  hawks ;  he  fluttered  to  be  loose,  and  the  man  who  held  him 
gave  a  whoop,  as  he  threw  him  off  his  hand,  and  set  off  at  full 
speed.  We  all  did  the  same.  At  first  we  only  saw  one  hawk 
skimming  over  the  plain,  but  soon  perceived,  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile,  the  beautiful  speckled  hubara,  with  his  head  erect, 
and  wings  outspread,  running  forward  to  meet  his  adversary.  The 
cherkh  made  several  UDSuccessful  pounces,  which  were  either 
evaded  or  repelled  by  the  beak  or  wings  of  the  hubara,  which  at 
last  found  an  opportunity  of  rising,  whoQ  a  bhyree  was  instantly 
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flown,  and  the  whole  party  were  again  at  full  gallop.  We  had  a 
flight  of  more  than  a  mile,  when  the  hubara  alighted,  and  was 
killed  by  another  cberkh,  who  attacked  him  on  the  ground.  This 
bird  weighed  ten  pounds.  We  killed  seTeral  others,  but  were  not 
always  successful,  having  seen  our  hawks  twice  completely  beaten 
during  the  two  days  we  followed  this  fine  sport/' 

The  climate  here  is  delightful,  the  whole  plain  covered  with  wild 
flowers,  backed  with  a  high  range  of  hills  to  the  east,  whose  barren 
Bides  the  setting  suu  daily  floods  with  the  most  beautiful  shades 
of  colouring,  while  the  date  trees  enliven  the  landscape  aud  give 
welcome  repose  to  the  traveller.  One  is  filled  with  wonder  on 
learning  that  with  two  or  three  months  of  hot  weather  all  this 
beauty  fades,  and  gives  place  to  a  barren  desert,  parched  with  the 
sun  and  evolving  a  heat  so  fervid  as  to  give  some  reason  for  the 
quaint  name  Captain  Disbrowe  has  bestowed  on  his  abode,  "  Bed 
Oven  Lodge." 

It  was  not  until  March  9  that  we  were  fairly  under  way  for  Shiraz. 
We  left  at  eleven  a.ra.  for  Borazgoon,  the  day  pleasant  with  a  re- 
ft-esbing  bree^  from  the  southward.  After  passing  Ahmedee,  we  met 
a  cavalcade — having  in  keeping  the  corpse  of  a  Persian  of  some  con- 
sideration, to  judge  by  the  coffin,  which  was  covered  with  felt — 
proceeding  to  Bushire,  with  a  mounted  guard  of  an  officer  and 
three  sowars.  The  country  is  very  lovely  this  time  of  the  year,  in 
some  places  being  one  mass  of  yellow  and  green.  Passed  the 
battle-ground  of  Khoosh&b  at  half-past  two  p.m.,  about  3^  far- 
sangs*  from  Chahgudduck,  and  the  fort  and  village  of  Khoosb&b 
about  a  mile  or  two  fuither  on.  At  a  distance,  the  cattle  grazing 
on  a  fine  bit  of  meadow  in  front  of  the  fort,  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  small  English  village,  without  the  church,  but  on  approaching 
it  the  illusion  was  dispelled,  for  Khoosh&b  is  a  miserable  mud 
village,  of  the  most  insignificant  description.  Drawing  near 
Borazjoon,  a  good  plantation  of  date  trees  is  passed,  and  turning 
down  a  lane  the  town  is  seen,  as  usual  looking  very  seductive,  the 
sun  shining  on  the  towers  and  white  buildings,  giving  it  an 
imposing  and  pleasing  appearance,  to  which  it  has  no  manner  of 
right.  The  walls  and  towers  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  the 
place  dirty  and  neglected  in  the  last  degree.  After  some  difficulty 
we  were  permitted  to  take  up  our  camp  in  a  court-yard,  given  by 
the  sheikh,  a  dilapidated  building,  whose  precincts  were  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  filth.  The  sheikh  sent  his  salaam,  regretting  he 
could  not  come  to  see  me,  as  he  was  entertaining  some  friends  just 
arrived  from  Teheran.     The  mulesf  and  horses  fed,  I  looked  about 

*  Fanang,  or  Farsakh,  is  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  **  parasang"  (Greek  para* 
saggeet)  which  readers  of  Xenopbon  will  remember.  A  parasang  is  an  ancient 
Persian  measure,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  at  thirty  stadia  or  three  and  three  qnar. 
ters  English  miles,  and  according  to  others,  at  sixty  stadia.  It  is  generally  assumed 
to  be  three  and  a  half  miles. 

t  The  baggage  animals  in  Persia  are  mules,  and  as  Malcolm  says,  no  country  calv> 
boast  of  finer  animals  of  this  description.    They  carry  heavy  burdens  and  traver 
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for  a  place  for  myself  which  I  got  over  the  stable,  coDfined  and 
full  of  small  windows,  affording  sufficient  ventilation,  as  I  found 
to  mj  cost  on  awakening  in  the  night  with  a  stiff  nock.  This 
place  of  repose  was  about  10  feet  by  5,  its  walls  adorned  with 
elaborate  drawings  by  some  follower  of  art,  representing  a  Persian 
horseman  in  every  variety  of  aggressive  and  daring  equitation. 
Supping  in  the  stable  between  my  two  horses  on  two  or  three 
slices  of  fried  ham  and  rusk,  washed  down  by  eau-de-vie,  I  retired 
early,  and  passed  rather  a  cold  and  restless  night.  Rising 
betimes,  on  closer  inspection,  I  found  the  place  in  a  more  wretched 
state  than  I  had  imagined  last  night — ^the  walls  narrow  and 
fallen  in  in  many  places,  the  fort  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
dry  ditch,  and  the  housetops  of  the  town  green  with  rank  grass. 
I  found  the  angle  of  top  of  the  highest  peak  about  Al  80"^  dis- 
tance, say  h\  or  6  miles. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  quitted  Borazjoon  at  seven 
a.m.  on  the  11th  March,  and  had  hardly  cleared  the  town  when  I 
fell  in  with  a  Persian,  by  name  Mirza*  Abbas  Khan,  travelling 
from  Bushire  to  Shiraz,  with  four  attendants.  He  had  been 
despatched  to  bestow  a  dress  of  honour  (Khillut)  on  the  Deria 
Begee  (Lord  of  the  Sea)  as  the  Governor  of  Bushire  is  styled,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  Collector  of  Eevenne. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Borazjoon,  three  sowars  arrived  with  a  requi- 
sition from  the  Begee  for  10,000  krans,  to  which  the  sheikh 
replied  that  he  would  pay  it  when  he  could  raise  the  money ;  and 
immediately  he  was  pestered  by  the  poor  villagers,  who  knew 
from  former  experience  what  was  in  store,  pleading  that  here  a 
camel  had  been  stolen,  there  a  field  of  wheat  or  barley  had  gone 
bad,  a  donkey  was  dead,  sheep  had  strayed,  and  could  not  be 
found  or  recovered,  and  any  excuse  to  save  the  extortionate 
demand  they  knew  well  was  hanging  over  their  heads. 

My  friend,  Mirza  Abbas  Khan,  was  civil  enough  and  begged  me 
to  keep  him  company  on  the  road,  and  was  very  talkative.  After 
leaving  Chahgudduck  the  road  passes  over  an  undulating  and  fertile 
plain,  dotted  with  groves  of  date  trees,  with  an  occasional  village, 
but  as  you  approach  the  range  of  mountains  at  the  foot  of  which 
Daliki  is  situated  the  road  becomes  rough  and  broken.  A  large 
kafilah  was  waiting  outside  Borazjoon,  which  we  passed  as  it  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Bushire.  In  many  places  the  road  is  seamed  with 
water  courses  and  strewn  with  boulders  ;  the  red  poppy  crops  up 
here  and  there,  and  the  grass  which  lines  the  road  at  this  time  of 
the  year  affords  a  feast  to  the  mules  of  which  they  take  advan- 
tage whenever  opportunity  offers,  in  fact  they  appear  at  this 
season  to  depend  for  their  sustenance   almost  entirely  on  the 

great  distances  at  a  rate  of  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  They  are  bamesaed  in 
strings,  the  muleteer  in  charge  being  called  "  khater-bashee,*'  master  of  the  males, 
and  '*  charvadar." 

*  The  word  •*  Mirza''  when  used  as  a  prefix,  signifies  "  secretory."  105  dvilitn, 
but  vlien  it  follows  a  name,  designates  a  prince.  JOglC 
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oatnral  herbage  which  follows  the  rains.  BegardiDg  these  much 
abased  mules,  I  could  scarcely  have  conceiyed,  unless  I  had  been 
an  eje-witnes8  to  the  fact,  the  wonderful  waj  in  which  they 
proceed  on  the  rough  mountain  paths,  which  in  many  places  are 
80  bad  as  to  oblige  a  horseman  to  dismount.  Their  instinct  is 
great,  and  the  willing  way  in  which  they  do  their  work  is  pleasant 
to  witness,  while  their  hardihood  equals  their  docility.  One  of  our 
mules  in  particular,  which  carries  my  trunks^  I  have  contracted 
quite  a  regard  for.  The  charvadah  says  he  cost  thirty  tomans. 
Male  and  female  appear  equally  excellent,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  trouble  in  their  being  together  in  the  kafilah.  My  Persian 
friend,  Mirza  Abbas  Kban,  who  had  visited  the  ^  Zenobia,'  and 
appeared  a  very  intelligent  person,  was  attended  by  four  servants, 
— two  horsemen,  his  caliun -bearer,  ghoolam  with  matchlock, 
private  servant,  on  mule,  with  bags,  and  cook  (a  Seedy)  on  a  small 
donkey,  which  poor  little  brute  can  hardly  scramble  up  the  rough 
places,  and  is  oontinually  coming  to  grief.  The  caliun-bearer 
carries  two  cases,  sanduk  i  caliun  (box  for  pipe),  a  small  hanging 
stove  for  fire,  (called  mulkah)  slung  on  left  side  of  saddle,  and 
leather  bottle  for  water  (called  matharrah)  on  the  other. 
About  two  and  a^half  miles  from  Daliki,  which  is  nearly  60  miles 
from  Bushire,  is  a  guard-house,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  farther 
on,  the  tomb  of  a  peer  (or  saint),  a  small  wretched  place  in 
charge  of  an  attendant,  where  my  friend  dismounted  for  a  few 
minutes  to  say  minaz  (prayers)  and  I  pushed  on  to  the  caravanserai, 
which  I  found  large  and  tolerably  clean.  Here  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  caravanserais  in  Persia  consist  of  rows  of  arched 
rooms  extending  round  an  open  court  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square.  In  the  cities  they  are  of  burnt  bricks,  and  in  villages, 
usually  of  unburnt  bricks,  or  mud  moulded  into  the  shape  of 
bricks  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  used  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  storing  merchandize,  lodging  travellers  and  caravans,  the 
residence  and  dep6ts  of  merchants  and  the  shops  of  mechanics. 
The  apartments  devoted  to  travellers  consist  of  simple  naked 
stalls,  difiering,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  only 
by  having  a  brick  or  elevated  earth  floor.  Being  stared  at  a  good 
deal,  I  took  the  precaution  of  hanging  up  a  tarpaulin.  Mirza 
Abbas  Ehan  kindly  sent  me  some  salad  and  fish.  Found  here  a 
Persian  officer  proceeding  to  Shiraz  with  five  colts  on  spec. 

Daliki  is  an  inconsiderable  place  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
chain  of  hills,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  sulphurous  streams 
and  springs  of  naphtha  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  the  hottest  place  m  the  world,  but  I  should  be 
incUned  to  give  the  palm  to  Bassadore,  in  the  island  of  Kishm, 
in  July  and  August.  The  dates  here  are  large  and  fine,  and  are 
considered  the  best  in  Persia,  and  are  watered  from  the  naphtha 
springs.  All  caravans  for  Shiraz  start  from  Daliki,  and  as  the 
entrance  to  the  dreaded  passes  begin  here,  animals  are  well  looked 
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to,  their  equipment  adjusted,  loads  balanced  and  arranged,  and 
I  fear  much  bad  language  exchanged  between  master  and  men. 
European  travellers  who  stop  at  Daliki  are  always  visited  by  those 
who  are  really  sick,  or  believe  themselves  so,  for  immediate  remedy 
and  cure,  such  as  a  Frank  is  always  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
effecting.  Many  kind-hearted  people  have  done  their  best  or 
their  worst  to  meet  the  desires  of  these  interesting  patients,  but 
I  threw  off  all  disguise  latterly  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  meddling  with  the  province  of  the  hukkeem,  or  Tillage 
medical  man,  who  often  mixes  bowls  of  physic  holding  a  quart  or 
more  for  those  who  are  in  extremis^  and  whose  sole  remedy  for  a 
broken  limb  often  lies  in  the  application  of  ^'  moomiyai,''  a  kind 
of  petroleum,  of  which  there  are  whole  pits  at  Daliki,  strong 
smelling,  and  pouring  their  vile  refuse  into  the  fine  date  groves 
which  form  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  place.  The  best 
"  moomiyai,''  I  believe,  is  procured  from  the  lofty  hill  of  Hormoof, 
known  to  seamen  and  native  pilots  of  Bushire  as  Halilah  Hill, 
which  looms  over  the  coast  of  Dalhistan,  and  is  a  land  mark  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles  south  of  Bushire ;  it  is  said  coal  is  also  found 
in  this  famous  hill,  and  if  so  it  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
steamers  that  now  frequent  Persian  waters. 

Mirza  Abbas  E^han  in  the  evening  invited  me  to,  apparently, 
the  only  sweet  smelling  pool  in  the  village ;  and  here  we  smoked 
chibouqes  or  nargileehs,  and  talked  of  his  interesting  family  in 
Shiraz,  and  of  the  probable  fulness  of  the  Daliki  river  from  the 
late  rains  which  as  we  had  to  ford  it  en  route  to-morrow,  appeared 
to  tell  on  his  nerves.  Persians  are  very  fond  of  a  stream  of 
water,  and  will  sit  beside  a  mere  water  course  for  hours  enjoying 
their  pipes. 

We  left  Daliki  at  sunrise  on  the  13th  March,  in  company  with 
Mirza  Abbas  Khan ;  the  road  commences  to  ascend  almost  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  caravanserai,  winding  round  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  About  a  mile  and  a-half  from  it  you  enter  a  gorge  in 
the  hills,  and  now  commences  the  rough  and  uneven  mountain 
paths,  hardly  to  be  called  so,  for  scarcely  a  track  exists  in  many 
places.  Winding  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  full  of  rough  boulders, 
and,  in  some  places,  huge  pieces  of  rock,  it  is  still  however  possible 
to  ride,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  walk  two  abreast.  A 
little  verdure  is  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  hills  have  a  barren  look  and  sameness  of  colour,  through- 
out a  dull  grey  brown,  but  with  a  few  small  stunted  shrubs  of  the 
'*  lote  "  (an  Indian  tree)  and  a  bush  in  some  places  resembling  a 
wild  gooseberry.  We  passed  a  large  party  of  "  Eels  "*  travelling  up 

*  These  Eels,  or  Belyftu  are  nomadi,  whose  food  is  principally  derived  from 
their  flocks,  with  cheese,  curds,  and  hard  black  bread  made  from  barley  and  rye. 
(See  Malcolm's  "  Sketches  in  Persia,**  p.  131).  Nambers  of  these  eely&ts  perished 
during  the  great  famine. 
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towards  Khisbt.  with  all  tbeir  household  gods— donkeys,  cattle, 
women  and  children. 

After  an  hour  and  a-half 's  ride  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Daliki 
river,  a  stream  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  which  has  a  muddy 
appearance,  and  as  it  foams  round  the  hills,  looks  imposing  and 
appeared  to  tell  rather  on  the  nerves  of  my  Persian  companion, 
who  talked  constantly  about  its  being  very  full.  After  travelling 
along  a  pebbly  bank  by  its  side,  the  rocks  approached  so  close  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  road,  so  we  had  to  make  a  detour,  scrambling 
up  a  rough  rugged  path  on  foot  for  a  mile  or  more  and  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  ford,*  presenting  a  busy  scene  with  two  or 
three  caravans  crossing  from  either  side,  and  groups  of  villagers 
who  make  it  almost  a  trade  in  the  winter  to  assist  travellers  over 
the  ford.  I  believe  they  were  men  from  Khisht  (Bockee  tribe).  I 
paid  a  rupee  for  the  services  of  those  who  helped  roe  over  with  my 
four  or  five  mules,  which  good  and  willing  creatures  appeared  to 
take  to  the  water  with  their  usual  accommodatiug  spirit  and  fol- 
lowed in  a  string  of  thirty  or  forty  together.  The  river  is  too 
deep  at  this  time  of  year  for  them  to  cross  without  wetting  their 
burdens ;  it  was  three  and  a- half  to  four  feet,  or  more  perhaps  in 
some  places,  but  not  dangerous,  which  it  is  sometimes  a^itter  heavy 
rains,  when  it  is  unfordable  for  days  together.  As  the  Persians 
seemed  unwilling  to  cross,  1  took  the  ford  and  got  over  pretty  dry, 
when  tbey  followed,  and,  after  proceeding  round  the  foot  of  hills 
about  one  and  a-half  or  two  mUes,  commenced  to  ascend  the  wild 
pass  of  Kothal  Malu,  which  is  about  two  miles  in  extent,  and  too 
steep ^in  most  places  to  perform  comfortably  on  horseback,  but  not 
dangerous,  though  the  sun  was  terribly  hot.  My  Persian  friend 
had  to  take  to  his  horse,  but  a  Persian  non-commissioned  officer,  . 
a  good  sort  of  fellow,  still  continued  to  drag  his  way  up  on  foot 
with  me,  though  he  greatly  complained  of  the  heat.  We  at  last 
surmounted  it,  and  stood  on  the  level  land  looking  down  on  the 
Khist  valley,  whiclf  is  green  with  young  barley  at  this  season. 
We  were  now  behind  the  bluff  cliff  seen  from  Bushire  at  the  back 
of  Borazjoon,  and  I  should  say  nearly  on  a  level  with  it.  We 
descended  to  the  valley,  and  about  three  miles  further  came  to 
the  caravauserai  and  small  village  of  Koonar  Tukteh,  with  date 
trees  and  small  fort  behind,  which  I  hear  is  only  occupied  in  the 
date  season.  The  caravanserai  is  rather  roomy  and  clean,  the 
dalander  (porter)  a  civil  old  man,  but  the  people  were  inquisitive 
and  anxious  for  medicine. 

On  Sunday,  March  14th,  we  left  Eoonar  Tukteh  at  sunrise  and 
continued  our  march  through  the  valley  of  Ehisht  for  about  one 
and  a-half  miles ;  the  road  then  began  to  get  rough  and  full  of 
stones  and  continued  so  the  whole  way  to  Kamaridj.  For  a 
part  of  the  way  it  winds  along  the  banks  of  the  Shahpoor  river ; 

*  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  mentions  in  bii  *<  Telegraph  and  Travel,"  that/^bndireThas 
since  been  built  over  the  Daliki  riTcr.  ^'9' '^^^  ^^  ^OUg IL 
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in  one  part  the  road  is  execrable  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  repair  it  where  the  rocks  trench  on  the  Shahpoor  river,  but  it 
is  a  rough  bit  of  workmanship,  huge  slabs  of  stone  irregularlj 
laid  down  and  rough  masses  of  rock.  The  water-courses  in  the 
road  are  so  frequent  as  to  make  walking  very  fatiguing,  and  the 
hot  sun,  together  with  the  action  of  using  stepping  stones,  gave 
rather  severe  exercise.  I  observed  remains  of  marine  formation 
here,  and  picked  up  a  petrified  cockleshell  (bivalve)  about  two 
and  a-half  miles  on  the  Koonar  Tukteh  side  of  Kothal  Eamaridj. 
Koon-i-Gharbat  is  the  name  of  the  vile  piece  of  road  I  have  just 
described,  where  we  were  delayed  by  a  cavalcade  of  donkeys,  the 
road  by  the  Shahpoor  river  being  too  narrow  to  allow  us  to  pass 
each  other.  This  river  has  a  strong  current  now,  and  rushing 
over  masses  of  rock  in  its  bed  and  being  tolerably  clear,  looks 
picturesque  together  with  the  hills  surrounding  it,  but  they  are 
barren  enough  and  of  the  wildest  kind.  I  observed  in  some 
places  that  they  appeared  as  if  they  had  regular  bastions  and 
fortified  walls.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  wilder  scenery 
than  is  here  presented,  and  in  a  storm  it  must  be  perfectly  grand. 
The  road  is  tolerably  good  for  about  two  and  a-half  miles  after 
leaving  Koon-i-Gharbat,  but  then  commences  to  diverge  into  a 
narrow  defile  at  the  foot  of  the  Kothal  Kamaridj,  a  huge  narrow 
ravine,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  which  winds  the  steep  ascent  of 
the  pass.  It  is  a  heavy  pull,  but  not  all  perpendicular  as  the 
path  gets  tolerably  level  here  and  there.  Travellers  have  asserted 
that  it  is  unsafe  in  some  parts,  but  a  man  must  be  very  drunk 
indeed  to  whom  it  would  prove  so,  though  it  is  hard  work  for  the 
poor  mules.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  scenery  in  these  parts,  as 
it  is  too  confined  with  masses  of  hills  running  into  each  other, 
and  there  is  a  great  sameness  of  form  and  colour  (a  grey  drab)  in 
the  mountains.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass,  where  the  road  is  exceed* 
ingly  rough  and  narrow,  necessitating  a  scramble  over  masses  of 
rock,  at  a  place  called  Darb-i-Now — an  old  man,  with  two  assist- 
ants, was  boring  and  blasting  the  rocks  for  a  path,  as  suwab 
(religious  merit),  or  pretending  to  do  so.  A  pretty  tolerable 
stream  of  water,  rather  bitter  in  flavour,  was  gushing  down  here, 
and  higher  up,  a  small  cascade  was  formed.  Shortly  after  passing 
the  guard-house,  we  came  on  a  paved  way  over  the  mountain 
stream  for  a  short  distance,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  I  saw  two 
dead  vultures.  A  mile  further  the  pass  ends,  and  turning  down 
you  come  in  sight  of  the  Kamaridj  plain,  which,  in  March,  is 
covered  with  young  barley,  a  delightfully  green  oasis  for  the  eye 
to  rest  on  after  the  glare  of  the  rocks.* 

*  Distance  from  Carayanserai  of  Koonar  to  Shahpoor  Eiver  2}  miles. 
„  Shahpoor  River  to  Koon-i-Gharbat  1       „ 

„  Kooo-i-Oharbat  to  foot  of  Kamaridj  2i    „ 

„  Pass  of  KaoiariiJlj  to  Guard  house  1}    „ 

„  Guard  house  to  Kamaridj  Tillage  ^      „  . 
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The  son  was  as  hot  as  eTer  on  this  plain,  and  we  were  glad  to 
put  up  in  a  small  house  belonging  to  friends  of  our  charvadar. 
The  people  were  yery  civil,  and  not  near  so  inquisitive  as  the 
iKoonar  Tukteh  people,  and  were  contented  with  moderate  remu- 
neration for  their  lodging.  I  slept  in  a  small  dirty  closet,  about 
8  feet  by  6,  annoyed  all  night  by  cats,  which  abound  in  this  part 
of  Fars,  but  little  or  no  vermin,  and  at  three  a.m.  was  aroused  by 
the  caravan  proceeding,  when  we  recommenced  our  onward  way, 
whilst  it  was  yet  dark. 

About  three  miles  from  Eamaridj  the  road  narrows  between 
two  masses  of  rock,  until  it  hardly  leaves  room  for  two  mules 
abreast,  and,  amongst  masses  of  stone  and  running  streams  of 
water,  we  conunenced  to  stumble  our  way,  whilst  it  was  yet  dark, 
through  the  Tung-i-Toorkun,  a  narrow  defile,  I  should  think,  five 
miles  or  more  in  length  altogether.  I  was  much  alarmed  for  my 
little  Arab,  for  the  defile  undulates,  and  the  places  where  it 
descends,  are  worse  than  the  ascents,  and  in  some  spots  it  is 
entirely  choked  up  with  rocks  and  huge  pieces  of  stone.  A  Persian 
officer,  who  was  in  our  kafilah,  had  brought  five  young  colts  from 
Bushire,  but  how  these  poor  little  brutes  got  through  the  Tung-i- 
Toorkun,  I  cannot  conceive.  Day  had  broken  before  we 
cleared  this  dreadful  piece  of  way,  and  the  rude  scenery,  gloomy 
as  it  was,  seemed  quite  a  relief  after  the  dark  mass  of  rocks  we 
had  been  scrambling  over  for  the  last  two  hours.* 

*  The  Ute  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  the  promoter  of  the  Indo*Earopeaii  Tele- 
graph linea,  gives  a  description  of  this  pass  of  Kamaridj,  which  is  of  importance  as 
coming  from  a  very  distinguished  officer  of  Engineers.  He  says: —  "The  path 
ascends  this  hy  a  series  of  short  abrupt  zigzags,  and  on  the  face  of  the  otherwise 
inaccessible  mountain  with  a  deep  and  dangerous  ravine  on  the  right.  These  hills 
are  almost  all  of  limestone,  and  their  formation  is  most  extraordinary.  In  many 
cases  the  strata  are  nearly  vertical,  and  the  outlines  excessively  grand  and  sub- 
lime. This  pass,  though  not  so  long  as  the  first,  is  perhaps  more  dangerons,  not- 
withstanding the  slight  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  smooth  the  track,  and 
the  small  parapets  which  have  been  built  here  and  there  on  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipices. From  the  summit  of  this  pass  a  slight  descent  leads  into  the  plain  of 
Kamaridj,  which  is  about  six  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth,  and  extends 
nearly  north-west  and  south-east."  It  is  certain  that  in  the  event  of  an  advance 
ever  being  made  by  a  British  army  from  Bushire  upon  Shiraz,  which  was  projected 
by  Sir  James  Outram  during  the  Persian  War  of  1856-57,  the  task  would  demand 
the  engineering  skill  and  military  genius  of  a  Napier  or  Wolseley,  for  a  small  force 
could  keep  at  bay  an  army,  and  the  path  may  be  blocked  with  ease.  At  this  pass 
took  place,  about  the  year  1755,  the  memorable  battle  between  that  great  Persian 
sovereign  Kurreem  Khan,  founder  of  the  Zeud  dynasty,  and  Azad  Khan,  the  raler 
of  Aderbejan.  In  his  first  fight  near  Cazveen,  the  former  was  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Ispahan  and  Shiraz ;  continuing  his  retreat,  he  entered  these 
mountains,  and  vrith  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Roostam  SulUn,  Chief  of  Khisht, 
awaited  his  pursuer  at  the  pass  of  Kamaridj.  When  Malcolm  visited  the  scene  of 
the  battle  in  1800,  accompanied  by  the  grandson  of  Roostam  Sultan,  several  men 
who  were  present  pointed  out  the  positions  they  occupied  in  the  hills,  Kurreem's 
army  being  posted  in  the  valley.  Malcolm  writes  : —  '*  The  troops  of  Azad  Khan 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  pass  before  the  attack  commenced.  When  it  did  the 
confusion  was  instant  and  irremediable.  They  were  entirely  exposed  to  the  moun- 
taineera,  who  took  aim  at  them  with  all  the  coolness  inspired  by  security.  Those 
who  rushed  forward  were  met  and  destroyed  before  they  could  form  in  any  num- 
bers, by  the  body  near  Khisht  under  Kurreem  Khan.    All  who  remained  for  any 
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Entering  Kazeroon,  a  piece  of  water  in  the  foreground,  the 
guard-house  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  and  the  high  hills  in  our  front, 
with  the  plain  of  Kazeroon  studded  here  and  there  with  forts, 
had  a  sufficiently  pleasing  appearance.  I  was  disappointed  with 
the  plain,  as  it  does  not  nearly  come  up  to  my  expectation.  The 
soil  appears  very  stony  and  very  poor.  Direez  is  a  poor  miser- 
ahle  village,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  date  trees  here  and  there, 
and  the  usual  fields  of  young  barley  at  this  s^son,  the  place 
would  be  dreary  enough.  The  town  of  Kazeroon  is  situated  close 
to  the  range  of  hills  bounding  the  northern  and  eastern  side  of 
the  valley,  and  nearer  the  south-east  end  than  the  north-west ;  the 
valley  is  not  more  than  three  miles  broad,  by  twenty  or  twenty-five 
long,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  hills  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
mountains  of  the  KothaUi-Dockthur  and  Pir-i-Zan,  are  seen  in  the 
distance  glittering  with  ice  at  this  season.  The  climate  of 
Kazeroon  is  bracing  and  healthy,  and  the  water  excellent. 

At  Kazeroon,  I  was  detained  fourteen  days,  owing  principally 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  my  charvadar.  I  lodged  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  relatives,  and,  although  my  worthy  host  was  seem- 
ingly most  respectable  and  disinterested  in  his  attentions,  yet  every 
day^s  lodging  allowance  was  a  consideration  to  him  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  town  like  Kazeroon.  I  may  here  note  that  during  more 
than  two  years  wanderings  in  Persia,  I  never  received  the  honour 
of  the  *'  Istakbal"  (procession  to  meet  a  traveller  or  high  function- 
ary of  state),  or  was  presented  with  the  offerings  of  confectionery, 
fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  or  any  luxuries,  as  marks  of  respect  or 
courtesy,  though  such  are  customary  in  the  case  of  "  Elchees" 
(ambassadors)  or  other  great  travellers.  Once,  and  once  only,  if  I 
except  the  small  attentions  paid  me  by  Mirza  Abbas  Khan,  who 
had  the  name  of  a  good  fellow,  even  amongst  Persians,  did  I  re- 
ceive any  really  kind  reception  or  gratuitous  civility,  and  that  was 
at  the  hands  of  the  Kurdish  Chief  at  Zerdasht,  in  Persian  Kur- 
distan ;  I  must,  however,  confess  that  in  my  wanderings  from  town 
to  town,  or  village  to  village,  I  always  sought  the  abodes  of  the  hum- 
bler classes,  and  of  these  I  have  almost  always  to  speak  in  favourable 
terms,  and  perhaps  few  travellers  in  Iran  have  seen  more  of  the 
Native  as  he  is  at  home.  As  to  the  upper  classes,  they  are  either 
under  the  tuition  and  control  of  the  Moolahs,  or  priests,  which 
renders  them  most  bigoted  and  superstitious,  or  else,  following  the 
tenets  of  the  Soofees,  are  sunk  in  sloth,  avarice,  or  vice.     The 

time  in  the  pass  were  killed ;  bat  retreat  was  impossible,  as  those  in  the  rear,  when 
the  action  commenced,  rushed  forward  to  support  their  comrades.  A  few  brave 
men,  rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  made  an  attempt  to  reach  their 
enemies ;  but  they  only  hastened  their  own  destruction.  The  victory  was  complete ; 
and  Kurreem  Khan,  attended  by  the  chief  of  Khisht,  and  reinforced  by  several 
tribes  of  Arabians,  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  once  more  occupied  the  city  of 
Shiraz,  where  he  employed  himself  in  recruiting  his  army.*'  Azad  Khan,  ultimately 
threw  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  Kurreem  Khan,  who  ti«ated  him  with 

generosity.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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expectations  of  the  poorer  class  are  always  moderate  enougliy  and 
when  we  parted,  a  kran  or  two,  at  the  most,  sufficed  as  a  present, 
in  addition  to  the  sums  I  paid  for  actual  necessaries,  such  as 
bread,  and  bhoosa  (chopped  straw),  or  jao  (barlej)  for  the  animals, 
which  often,  in  consequence  of  famine,  extortion  of  tax-gatherers, 
and  other  causes,  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

Some  stay  at  Kazeroon  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  that  description  of  ^'  the  staff  of  life,'^  known  among 
sailors  as  "  snap-jack,'^  which  is  excellently  made  here.  This  cake, 
celebrated  in  Fars  as  the  bread  of  zez  dikhast,  is  often  taken  to 
Bushire  and  back,  and  will  keep  for  months.  To  replenish  our 
stock  was  a  valid  excuse  by  my  people  which  I  could  not  gainsay, 
while  another  reason  for  delay  was,  that  my  Arab  had  not  taken 
kindly  to  the  rough  passes  of  Kamaridj  and  Tung-i-Toorkan,  and 
was  dead  lame.  I  scarcely  liked  leaving  him  at  Kazeroon  for  a 
month,  whilst  I  proceeded  to  Shiraz,  but  ultimately  I  had  to  do 
so,  and  then  had  to  look  out  for  a  cheaper  animal.  This  occupied 
an  afternoon,  during  which  all  Kazeroon  was  searched,  until  a 
long-legged  and  bony  quadruped,  bearing  the  name  of  ''Mur- 
warree,'*  or  the  *'  Pearl,"  was  forthcoming.  Action  he  had  long 
lost,  for  his  age  was  great,  but  pity  for  his  lot,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  hard  one  of  a  **  chuppar  kansla''  (or  post-horse),  and 
repeated  assurances  that  he  would  go  anywhere,  induced  me  to 
close  the  bargain,  and  he  became  my  property  for  200  krans  (about 
£8  sterling).  But,  revenona  d  nos  moutons,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them  in  the  plains  of  Kazeroon,  especially  in  early  spring,  when 
all  around  is  a  pleasant  and  moving  panorama  of  cattle  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds,  and  of  horses  with  their  often  rich  carpet  ''num- 
muds,*'*  bearing  the  unveiled  '*  eely&t"  women,  with  children  in 
arms,  sitting  cross-legged  and  using  no  bridle  or  guide  to  the 
animals,  while  the  black  tents  and  household  appliances  of  the 
nomads,  with  their  valuable  mares  and  foals,  all  in  picturesque 
confusion,  scattered  amongst  the  flowering  pasture  (notwithstand- 
ing the  rather  sombre  tints  of  the  men's  garbs),  afford  a  most 
effective  scene  of  shifting  colour  and  form,  which  by  the  miragef 

*  Nommiid  it  the  felt  ptd  pltoed  under  the  saddle,  by  which  name  it  is  known 
tbroaghout  India. 

t  Malcolm  says : —  **  The  influence  of  this  vapour  in  changing  the  figure  of 
objects  is  yery  extraordinary,  it  sometimes  gives  to  those  seen  through  it  the  most 
£iotastical  shapes ;  and,  as  a  general  effect,  I  think  it  always  appears  to  elevate  and 
make  objects  seem  much  taller  than  they  really  are.  A  man  for  instarice,  seen 
through  it  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  upon  the  level  plain  appears  to  be 
almost  as  tall  as  a  date  tree.  Its  resemblance  to  water  is  complete,  and  justifies 
all  the  metaphors  of  poets,  and  their  tales  of  thirsty  and  deluded  travellers.  The 
most  singular  quality  of  this  vapour  is  its  power  of  reflection.  When  a  near  ob- 
server is  a  little  elevated,  as  on  horseback,  he  will  see  trees  and  other  objects 
reflected  as  from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  The  vapour,  when  seen  at  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  miles,  appears  to  lie  upon  the  earth  like  an  opaque  mass ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  rise  many  feet  above  the  ground,  for  I  observed  that  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  of  Abnshehar  vras  hid  from  the  view,  some  of  the  more 
elevated  buildings,  and  the  tops  of  a  few  date  trees,  were  distinctly  visible." 
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is  increased  to  gigantic  proportions.  This  singular  effect,  due  to 
the  vapour  extracted  by  the  fierce  heats  of  the  desert,  and  called 
bj  the  Arabs  "  sirab/'  draws  out  in  grotesque  and  enlarged  out- 
line all  the  features  of  the  scene — the  town  of  Kazeroon,  half-full 
of  ruins,  mosques,  and  date  trees,  with  the  many  hundred  encamp- 
ments in  its  neighbourhood. 

Soon  this  pleasant  scene  will  be  changed  by  the  summer  heat  and 
drought,  from  which  latter  Kazeroon  is  greatly  spared,  though 
notwithstanding  its  elevation  of  some  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
is  very  hot  from  July  to  September,  during  which  months  the 
eelyats  seek  the  ever-rising  "  Yeilauks,^*  or  cold  regions,  of  the 
Pir-i-Zan,  or  Dasht-i-Aijun  plain,  or  even  higher  regions,  to 
return  again  in  autumn  to  the  plains  of  the  Karoon,  around 
Shuster  and  Behbehan.  This  has  probably  been  the  custom  for 
countless  ages,  reaching  back  to  the  times  of  Artaxenes,  or  even 
earlier.  Having  had  opportunities  of  frequently  stopping  at  this 
old  town— for  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tahamurs,  the 
Demon-binder,*  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, — I  have  seen 
Kazeroon  under  every  aspect,  and  perhaps  its  finest  is  in  the  even- 
ing, immediately  after  sunset.  At  that  hour  nothing  can  well  be 
finer  than  the  colouring  in  the  sky,  and  Kazeroon — ^as  seen '  from 
the  house-tops,  with  the  brown  grey  pine-apple  mosque  standing 
out  against  the  bright  yellow  sky,  with  the  mosques,  date-trees, 
and  quaint  ruins  and  flat-topped  houses  in  the  foreground,  the 
extreme  distance  being  filled  in  with  the  deep  violet-tinted  moun- 
tains— is  really  very  beautiful,  the  trees  being  of  a  brilliance  and 
softness  almost  impossible  to  describe  or  paint.  But  all  this 
changes  in  a  moment,  as  though  we  were  looking  through  a  kalei- 
doscope, and  the  silent  towers  and  everlasting  hills  are  lost  in  gloom, 
rendered  deeper  by  the  overhanging  steeps  in  the  background. 
While  at  Kazeroon,  a  question  often  occurred  to  me  in  relation  to 
our  recently  conducted  Persian  Expedition,  and  which  may  have 
to  be  answered  at  no  distant  day,  should  we  again  be  involved  in 
a  struggle  with  this  power,  either  as  a  principal  or  as  an  ally  of 
Bussia.  How  would  Outram  and  Havelock  have  fared,  had  they 
marched  by  these  passes  on  Kazeroon  and  Shiraz  ?  Candidly,  I 
think  they  would  have  met  with  obstacles  and  opposition  that  even 
British  pluck  and  energy  could  scarcely  have  surmounted.  I  pre- 
tend to  no  engineering  or  military  knowledge,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  of  either  to  perceive  that  a  very  inferior  army  could 
here  offer  a  stubborn,  if  not  effectual,  resistance,  even  to  a  well- 
organized  European  force.      The  Persian  Army  we  engaged  at 

*  According  to  Firdousee,  and  other  Persian  historians,  Tahamurs  was  the  son 
ofHoashuDg,  the  second  King  of  the  Paishdadian  linCt  a  dynasty  of  prehistoric 
times,  of  which  the  founder  was  Kaiomurs.  Tahamurs,  commonly  called  Deev- 
hound,  or  the  Magician-binder,  from  his  success  in  subduing  the  enemies  of  his 
family,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  worship  of  idols ;  he  reigned  thirty  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  famous  Jemsheed,  the  founder  of  Persepolis, 
after  whom  it  is  to  this  day  named  by  the  Persians. 
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Busbire,  BorazjooQ,  and  KhooBbab, ,  was  wretcbedly  armed  and 
officered,  or  Outram's  force  would  bave  fared  very  badly  on  tbeir 
return  from  tbeir  victory  at  Kboosbab,  wbile  crossing  tbe  plains  of 
Abmedee,  Cbabgudduck,  and  tbe  Masbilab.  Tbey  only,  however, 
encountered  storm  and  tempest,  but  tbey  were  sbort  of  food, 
and  exhausted  witb  rapid  marching  over  a  wretched  road,  and  it 
was  just  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  regain  (fortunately  un- 
molested) tbe  camp  behind  tbe  8-incb  guns  in  the  redoubts  and 
rifle-pits  of  tbe  Busbire  Camp.  If  a  second  invasion  of  Persia  was 
ever  meditated  by  England,  the  route  from  Bunder  Abbas  first  to 
Kirman, — very  rough,  it  is  true,  but  not  impassable — and  thence 
to  Yezd,  would  perhaps  suggest  itself  witb  better  prospects  of  a 
successful  conquest  of  the  Shab-in-Sbab's  country ;  perhaps  still 
more  feasible  would  be  tbe  advance  to  Shuster,  by  the  Karoon  and 
Abwaz  road.  There  is  a  route  from  Busbire  to  Shiraz,  to  tbe  right 
ofthe  passes  I  bave  described,  by  which  tbe  Persian  Army  marched 
when  they  attacked  us  in  February,  1857;  this  is  called  the 
Feroozabad  road,  and,  although  very  difficult,  seems  more  prac- 
ticable than  by  Kazeroon. 

I  started  early  in  the  morning  ofthe  19tb  of  March,  to  examine 
tbe  rocks  and  sculptures  in  Shapoor  Valley.  I  was  much  troubled 
about  my  horse  '*  Firbaud,*'  who  had  sprained  bis  left  hind-leg,  or 
else  damaged  it  in  some  way,  as  it  was  exceedingly  swelled.  All  the 
people  here  bave  a  different  remedy.  I  first  tried  a  poultice  of  mut- 
ton-fat and  dates,  which  made  it  worse,  then  applied  oil  and  a  sort  of 
ointment  made  from  tbe  myrtle,  which  inflamed  tbe  leg ;  but  since 
applying  twice  a-day  a  poultice  of  milk  and  a  small  seed  like  lin- 
seed, it  has  improved.  People  here  are  in  an  awful  funk  about 
Mamasunnees,*  robbers  from  Laristan,  and  wanted  me  to  take  five 
or  six  sowars,  but  I  arranged  for  tbe  services  of  four  **  topban- 
cbees"  (matcblockmen),  as  big  thieves  as  tbe  Mamasunnees,  I 
suspect,  who  come  from  a  cadjan  village  between  Direez  and  the 
Shapoor  Valley,  which  was  full  of  sick  women  and  men  witb  divers 
disorders,  but  principally  swelled  stomachs  and  sore  eyes.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  now  I  am  lost  to  all  principle  as  regards  medical 
advice,  and  recommended  for  the  sick  a  poultice  of  bean-stalks, 
myrtle,  mustard,  or  anything  I  can  think  of.  When,  at  length, 
I  was  fairly  under  weigh,  thanks  to  the  headman,  who  appeared  a 
very  civil  fellow  indeed,  and  proceeded  on  my  way,  skirting  a  beau- 
tiful brook,  lined,  and  almost  bidden,  by  groves  of  myrtle,  which 
appears  to  grow  spontaneously  in  these  parts,  as  also 
large  bulrushes,  and  the  wild  blackberry,  which  is  found  in 
profusion.  We  now  came  in  sight  of  tbe  famous  sculptures  in  tbe 
Shapoor  Valley,  on  the  left  side  of  tbe  river,  and  soon  turning  tbe 

•  "  This  tribe  of  Mamaaannees/'  says  Malcolm,  **  boast  of  having  presenred  their 
name  and  habits  unaltered  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great."  They  plundered 
his  baggage  in  his  first  mission  to  Persia,  and  he  humorously  describes  their  panic 
when  a  bottle  of  nitric  acid  fell  on  the  ground,  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  in- 
tents of  which  inspired  them  with  great  terror.  •  ^ 
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comer  of  the  rocks,  on  tbe  summit  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  fort  or  military  work  of  some  sort,  I  found  myself  close  to 
the  first  of  the  tablets  od  the  right  side,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
Shapoor  Valley,  which  is  of  small  extent,  full  of  stones  and  boul- 
ders, and  down  which  two  streams  were  rapidly  flowing,  the  place 
being  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  snowy  hills 
which  bound  the  valley  in  an  E.N.E.  direction.  Going  on  to  the 
second  tablet,  which  is  in  better  preservation  than  any,  I  first 
examined  it  well,  and  then  ensconcing  myself  under  the  shelter  of 
a  huge  rock,  on  which  the  sculptures  are  carved  in  relief,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  breakfast  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  the  fine 
bracing  air.  A  little  further  on^  a  fine  dark-grey  limestone  rock 
rose  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  500  or  600  feet  in  a 
cone  shape. 

Breakfast  over^  and  having  taken  a  parting  look  at  Shapoor, 
I  crossed  the  river  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  water  was  up  to  my 
horse's  belly  in  some  places.  An  Eely&t  village,  constructed  of 
willow  branches  was  erected  here,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
very  civil,  but  apparently  very  poor.  The  air  is  fragrant  with 
myrtle  and  wild  flowers,  and  the  clear  stream,  rushing  over  rocks, 
and  by  trunks  of  pollard  willows,  looked  most  refreshing  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  Scrambling  along  a  narrow  path  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  I  came  to  two  places  hewn  out  and  supported  by  two  or 
three  little  pillars  left  in  the  rock ;  here  you  have  to  double  your- 
self up  to  get  along,  as  it  is  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  about  a  foot  wide.  You  are  now  facing  the  first  of  the  tablets, 
on  the  left  hand  side,  of  which  there  are  four  altogether.  I  ad- 
mired the  tablet  with  the  two  kings  exchanging  rings  best.  The 
hoi*ses  are  very  small,  and  this  occurring  in  every  tablet,  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  the  horse  at  that  time  was  really  undersized, 
or  the  warrior  taller  in  stature  than  in  our  day.  The  horseu'  tails 
are  bound  up,  and  their  figures  are  always  well  executed,  while  the 
features  of  the  riders  are  very  expressive. 

Eecrossing  the  river,  I  stopped  under  the  ruins  of  a  building  of 
hewn  stones  of  great  size,  with  a  fine  tree  growing  out  of  it.  Con- 
tinuing my  way  back,  I  paid  and  dismissed  my  guard.  The  plain 
is  covered  with  Eely&ts  migrating.  Horses,  colts,  sheep,  women  on 
horseback,  and  children,  cattle,  and  dogs — a  lively  scene.  Leaving 
this  village,  I  fell  in  with  a  shikari  and  his  son,  with  two  dogs, 
and  we  had  a  run  or  two  after  foxes.  He  took  one  alive,  hauling 
it  out  of  the  hole — the  dogs  having  just  managed  to  grip  it  in 
time — and,  taking  it  home,  killed  and  skinned  it ;  the  value  of  a 
fox-hide  being  about  one  kran.  What  a  shikari !  How  this  vul- 
picide would  be  execrated  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Quorn  and 
Pytchley  Hutits ! 

Pasning  along  through  undulating  ground,  the  afternoon  sun 
decreasing  in  strength  as  the  day  advanced,  the  ride  became 
pleasant  enough,  and  the  numerous  fields  o^  b^  ans*(6arcoZt)  gave 
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out  a  delicious  scent  as  tbe  breeze  swept  over  tbem :  these  bean- 
fields  are  numerous,  and  thej  appear  to  have  been  well  sown  and 
carefully  tended. 

After  fourteen  dajs'  stay  at  Kazeroon,  I  determined  upon  pro- 
ceeding to  Shiraz,  leaving  my  poor  lamed  horse  at  the  former 
place.  I  did  not  get^  away  till  three  p.m.,  and  owing  to  the  dila- 
toriness  of  the  muleteers,  it  was  some  time  later  before  I  got  clear 
of  the  suburbs  of  gardens  and  fields  surrounding  the  town.  Our 
cavalcade  was  a  motley  one ;  "  Murwarree,^'  who  proved  a  good 
roadster,  notwithstanding  his  years,  took  the  lead ;  my  one-eyed 
cook,  Abdullah,  sitting  on  the  **  khorgeen,"  or  sacks,  on  his  mule, 
came  next,  with  several  travellers  to  Shiraz,  who  had  joined  our 
kafilah  for  mutual  protection  from  fear  of  the  Mamasunnees,  who, 
within  the  last  few  days,  had  been  robbing  on  various  parts  of  the 
road  we  should  have  to  pass.  All  the  Eely&t  tribes  are  held  in 
disgust  by  the  mule-drivers,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  for 
light-fingered  gentry  abound  amongst  them.  Our  way  was  plea- 
sant and  easy  enough  till  we  neared  the  Kothal-i-Dockhtur,  or 
"  Pass  of  the  Virgin."  Water  is  abundant  at  this  season,  and,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  the  grass-fields  are  beautiful  in  spring. 
On  our  right  was  a  wide  expanse  of  valley,  but  the  range  of  hills 
extended  all  along  close  on  our  left,  increasing  in  height  till  they 
joined  the  other  range  of  mountains  we  had  to  ascend.  The 
mules  travelled  slowly  at  this  season,  and  their  owners  encourage 
delay,  as  they  feed  as  they  go  along  almost  entirely  on  grass. 
The  sun  along  the  road  to  the  foot  of  the  Kothal-i-Dockhtur  was 
very  oppressive,  near  a  rahdar  (tower)  I  fell  in  with  two  donkeys, 
whose  riders  warned  us  not  lo  linger  on  the  way,  as  they  had  l)een 
plundered  by  the  Mamasunnees.  After  a  further  two  or  three 
miles,  we  were  again  warned  by  some  guards  not  to  proceed  into 
the  mountains  at  night,  so,  after  riding  over  a  rough  causeway  of 
boulders  raised  over  a  swamp,  we  halted  at  Takht-i-Timour,  a 
*'  munzil,"  or  resting-place,  where  there  is  a  tablet  cut  out  in  the 
rocks,  representing  Timour  Meerza  and  attendants.  Indeed  the 
charvadar  refused  to  go  into  the  mountains,  which  frowned  for- 
bidingly  in  the  gloom,  and,  perhaps,  he  was  right,  for  the  busy 
eyes  of  the  "  Eels"  we  passed,  had  been  on  our  caravan  all  the 
afternoon,  so  we  had  no  help  for  it,  but  to  halt  on  the  plain  close 
to  a  lake  which  was  full  of  wild  duck,  teal,  and  widgeon,  while  at 
the  jend  of  the  swamp,  which  skirted  the  lake,  was  a  well  of  the 
purest  water. 

The  Eelyats,  with  their  black  tents  around,  supplied  us  with 
milk,  and  I  got  a  kid  for  a  kran  or  two  ;  some  duck  also  were  shot 
in  the  swamp,  and,  indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  wild  »owl  for  sport 
here  and  all  the  way  to  Ispahan.  So  we  fared  very  well  indeed  ; 
although  my  couch  was  comfortless,  as  I  slept  on  my  two  boxes, 
under  a  tarpaulin  stretched  between  two  sticks.  The  night  was 
chilly,  with  heavy  dew,  and  the  morning  air  so  sharp,  that  after 
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a  oup  of  tea  and  bread,  always  punctually  brought  by  ^  OyclopSy'* 
my  one-eyed  cook,  I  was  glad  to  be  moTing. 

Before  we  commenced  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Kothal-i- 
Dockhtur,  we  passed  a  rade  tablet  in  imitation  of  the  Shapoor  scalp- 
tures^  cut  in  the  rock  near  a  small  mnnzil.  On  this  slab  was  a 
representation  of  Prince  Timour  Mirza^  oi^  of  three  Persian 
princes  who  fled  to  England  after  the  defeat  of  the  Firman 
Firmai^  Governor  of  Shiraz,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Mahomed 
Shah,  who  had  just  come  to  the  throne.  As  Mahomed  Sbah  was 
supported  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  European  Powers, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  Persian  territory  but  Fars  the 
Firman  Firmai  had  no  chance  of  success  in  his  refusal  to  relin- 
quish the  government  of  Shiraz.  A  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in 
his  defeat  and  the  flight  of  the  three  princes  to  England.  Timour 
Mirza,  before  his  father's  exile,  was  Governor  of  Eazeroon,  where, 
being  rather  a  free  liver,  and  not  abiding  closely  to  the  rules  of 
Mahomet,  his  memory  is  not  held  in  great  esteem,  at  least  by  the 
Moolahs.  His  effigy  on  this  tablet,  where  he  has  endeavoured  to 
immortalize  himself,  has  very  little  left  to  identify  him^  and  as 
everyone  who  bears  ill-will  to  the  Kajir  ^Eimily,  flings  a  stone  at 
it  (a  token  of  disgust  very  prevalent  amongst  all  followers  of 
Mahomet),  it  will  soon  be  obliterated  altogether. 

We  were  by  this  time  close  to  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  pass  of 
"  the  Maiden/'  and  our  people  looked  to  their  mules,  re-adjusting 
loads,  and  tightening  girths,  preparatory  to  the  ascent.  1  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  pass,  though  very  steep,  has  been  exagger* 
ated  by  travellers.  I  have  ridden  both  up  and  down  without 
dismounting  at  all,  and  when  it  has  been  crowded  with  numbers 
of  the  wild  horses  of  the  Eely&ts  with  their  foals,  presenting  a 
scene  of  confusion  such  as  we  read  of  in  accounts  of  the  Pampas. 
These  beautiful  animals  were  running  up  after  each  other  at  their 
own  free  will,  and  upsetting  the  astonished  mules  and  their 
drivers  everywhere.  Standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  one 
marvels  at  such  a  work  ever  being  made  in  this  rude  part  of  the 
world,  for  every  portion  of  the  way  has  been  cut  out  from  the 
horizontal  face  of  the  rock,  smoothed,  and  rendered  safe  by  a 
parapet ;  in  fact  there  is  nothing  dangerous  about  it  but  its  steep- 
ness. It  presents  a  most  romantic  appearance,  and,  looking  from 
the  base,  the  mules  ascending  its  sides  are  reduced  to  scarcely 
perceptible  size,  with  others  half-way  up,  hanging  in  mid-air,  as 
it  were.  The  road  was  smoothed  and  repaired,  and  a  parapet 
built  all  the  way  up,  many  years  ago,  by  the  mother  of  Timour 
Mirza,  before  mentioned,  and  again,  lately  before  we  passed  it, 
by  Hajee  Abdul  Mahomed,  a  rich  merchant  of  Bushire,  at  a  cost 
of  10,000  krans,  or  rather  by^  his  relict,  as  he  died  before  the  work 
was  finished.  At  present  (1869),  it  really  is  in  very  tolerable 
order,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  encourage  others  to  take  in 
hand  the  Eothal  Eamaridj  and  other  passes.     The  whole  length  of 
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thia  pass  is  fully  two  miles,  and,  I  should  think,  lands  the  traTeller 
on  a  level  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  its  highest  part  Were 
an  invading  force  to  reach  this  from  Bushire,  it  would  not  find  so 
much  to  impede  it,  perhaps,  as  in  the  lower  passes.  Doubtless, 
artillery  might  be  brought  up  this  and  KothaKi-Pir  Zan  Pass  at 
great  labour,  and,  though  rugged  and  steep,  there  is  no  better  road. 
A  short  descent  from  this  brings  the  weary  traveller  to  the  Valley 
of  Dasht-i-Bur,*  full  of  wild  oak,  but  for  the  most  part,  an  unin- 
habited and  dreary  country.  After  leaving  Kazeroon,  one  no 
longer  meets  with  the  date,  but  the  walnut,  ash,  and  hawthorn, 
with  oak,  scrub,  and  other  European  trees  take  its  place.  Just 
now,  at  the  end  of  March,  the  trees  are  scarcely  in  leaf,  for  the 
nights  are  still  very  cold^  whilst  the  sun  is  hot  at  mid-day,  but  in 
the  autumn  these  trees  are  full  of  acorns  which,  after  being  dried 
in  the  sun  and  peeled  and  pounded,  are  made  into  bread.  The 
flour  is  soaked  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-meal,  and  baked  in  thin  cakes. 

The  tbief-pauic  extended  all  along  our  route,  and  the  charvadar 
would  not  let  us  stop  even  to  get  our  breakfast,  but  pushed  on  to 
KothaU-Pir  Zan,  or  "  the  Pass  of  the  Old  Woman,"  the  largest 
and  steepest  pass  of  all,  landing  the  traveller  on  the  table-land  of 
Persia,  and  going  over  a  height  of  nearly  8,000  feet,t  snow 
yet  lying  on  the  peaks.  We  still  had  a  weary  day  before  we 
reached  our  munzil  (resting-place),  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
caravanserais  I  have  ever  seen  in  Persia,  not  having  long  been 
built,  with  roomy  cells  and,  for  a  wonder,  clean  court,  although 
appearances  indicated  it  would  not  long  continue  in  such  a  decent 
condition,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  State  takes  no  thought  or  con- 
trol over  these  most  necessary  refuges  for  way-worn  travellers,  as 
was  done  in  the  munificent  reigns  of  the  great  Shah  Abbas  and 
some  of  his  successors.  If  a  rich  merchant,  or  noble,  leaven  a  sum 
of  money  by  way  of  "  suwab,"  or  "  religious  merit,"  to  repair  or 
build  a  khan,  or  bridge,  or  to  make  a  road,  his  heirs  usually 
spend  part  of  the  bequest  on  it,  and  run  up  a  most  flimsy  struc- 
ture, such  as  the  bridges  in  many  parts  of  the  Daliki  Biver  T  have 
mentioned,  and  put  the  remainder  of  the  money  in  their  pockets. 
There  is  no  honour  or  confidence  in  Iran,  so  it  is  not  to  be  mar- 
velled at  that  everything  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  a  disgrace  to  the 
Shah  and  all  his  officials.  Near  the  fine  caravanserai  just  con- 
structed, is  the  old  and  dirty  munzil,  hoar  with  age,  but  still 
sound,  testifying  to  good  builders'  work.  No  dwellings  are  within 
miles  of  these  two  fort-like  buildings,  and  there  was  not  even  a 
dalandar,  or  gate-keeper,  who  usually  has  nominal  charge  of  a 

*  This  yalley  is  on  the  Kszeroon  side  of  the  KothaUi-Pir  Zan.  The  Tslley  on 
the  farther  side  is  the  Dasht-i-Arjun,  **  plain  of  the  wild  almond." 

t  Colonel  Stewart  estimates  the  highest  point  of  the  road  at  7,150  feer,  and  of 
the  midway  caravanserai  between  the  Dochhtar  and  Pir  Zan,  called  the  Mian  (or 
middle)  Kotfaal,  at  5,750  feet.    Captain  St.  John,  R.E.,  makes  Pir  Zan  7250  feet. 
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caravanserai,  and  of  whom  fire-wood,  bread,  and  grain  for  ani- 
mals, can  be  bought. 

The  day's  journey  has  been  a  weary  one,  and  it  has  been  a  long 
pull  of  seven  farsakhs  at  least.  The  worst  part  of  the  Kothal-i-Pir 
Zan  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  next  stage  to  Dasht-i-Aijun 
was  short,  so  the  sun  was  well  up  ere  we  commenced  the  long  and 
tedious  remaining  drag  to  the  summit.  I  looked  round  the  fine 
caravanserai  of  Mian-i-Kothal,  or  "  Centre  of  the  Pass,"  whilst  my 
people  were  eating  their  mess  of  haleemj  made  of  wheat  and 
chopped  meat  and  dates  and  hard  boiled  eggs,  mixed  together. 
Two  or  three  dirty  toofanchis,  or  musketeers,  who  were  to  guard 
us  on  the  road  (heaven  save  the  mark  !),  here  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  though  most  likely  they  are  robbers  themselves,  our 
charvadar  would  not  leave  without  them.  One  only  possessed  a 
complete  toofang,  or  gun,  and  this  would  have  been  decidedly  dan- 
gerous to  its  owner  if  used  against  an  enemy ;  the  other  two  had 
a  barrel  without  a  stock,  and  a  shishpeer,  or  iron-headed  club,  be- 
tween them.  The  appetite  of  these  people  is  something  tremen- 
dous; a  Persian  will  consume  three  or  four  pounds  of  their 
unleavened  bread  at  a  sitting. 

With  regard  to  the  munzil  itself,  it  was  divided  into  courts 
with  open  rooms  all  round  after  a  fashion  I  have  seldom  met  with, 
bun  far  better  finished  and  more  comfortable  than  the  open  cells 
of  the  caravanserai  type.  These  rooms  had  regular  fire  places  in 
them  ;  no  stoves  or  fire-irons,  but  merely  places  of  brick  and  white 
stucco,  which  smoked  so  badly  that  even  the  small  fire  I  lit  on  the 
first  night  very  nearly  blinded  me,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up.  Snow 
falls  deeply  here  in  winter,  and  there  are  frosty  mornings  even 
nove,  at  the  end  of  March,  with  patches  of  snow  around.  In  sum- 
mer this  must  be  a  delightful  resting  place,  but  very  dull,  for 
there  is  no  other  habitation  for  miles.  I  heard  the  caravanserai 
was  built  by  the  Hajee  Kowam  of  Shiraz.  A  small-built  water 
course  runs  through  it. 

Toiling  up  the  steep  but  fairly  good  road  two  or  three  miles 
further,  brought  us  to  the  highest  part  of  the  pass,  overlooked, 
however,  by  other  hills,  covered  with  scrub ;  these,  rising  fully 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  are  still  covered  with  snow  in  places. 
From  some  points  in  the  neighbourhood  the  sea  is  seen  about 
Bushire,  although  100  miles  distant,  and  the  people  declared  the 
morning  gun  of  the  Commodore's  ship  is  sometimes  heard !  From 
this  elevated  spot  where  we  stood,  the  different  passes  we 
had  climbed  lay  in  tiers  at  our  feet,  while  the  slopes  of 
the  Pir  Zan  were  thickly  covered  with  oak,  hawthorn,  ash,  and 
brush- wood,  giving  cover  not  only  to  Mamasnnnees  but  to  lions  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  From  the  caravanserai  to  this  summit  guns 
could  be  easily  drag<?ed  up,  but  below  the  Mian-i-Kothal,  leading 
into  the  Dasht-i-Bur,  the  way — for  there  is  no  road — leads  over 
horribly  rough  and  rugged  boulders  and  huge  splinters  of  rock, 
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where  I  have  in  some  of  mj  journeys  witnessed  serious  accidents 
to  moles  and  their  burdens,  and  occasionally  a  complete  stoppage, 
owing  to  the  meeting  of  two  kafilabs  coming  in  opposite 
dirpctious. 

We  were  now  fairly  landed  on  the  table-land  of  Persia.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Pass  of  Pir  Zan  is  almost  ten  miles,  and  a 
heavy  toilsome  pull  it  is  We  now  commenced  the  descent  to  the 
Vale  of  Dasht-i-ArjuD,  our  gallant  trio  of  protectors  having  dis- 
appeared when  most  wanted,  though  we  managed  to  get  along 
better  without  them.  The  road  leads  through  almost  park-like 
scenery  with  level  way,  but  near  the  bottom  the  descent  gets 
rougher  till  the  turf  and  level  of  Dasht-i-Arjun  is  reached.  A 
few  miles  further  we  reached  the  wretchedly-mean  and  poverty- 
stricken  village  where  the  kafilabs  put  up,  and  where  there  is  not 
the  slightest  signs  of  a  munzil  for  the  wayfarer.  Some  bul- 
locks, in  fact,  were  turned  out  of  a  stable  for  my  accommodation, 
and  I  have  a  dismal  reminiscence  of  being  drenched  to  the  skin 
in  one  of  those  mountain  storms  of  hail,  wind,  and  sleet,  and 
spending  an  hour  or  two  in  drying  my  garments  by  a  fire  of  wood 
and  cow-dung  at  the  expense  of  my  eye-sight.  We  got  good 
butt«r  and  milk  here  from  the  Eels,  whose  tents  dotted  the 
plain,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  while 
their  women  rode  about  or  were  employed  making  ghee,  or 
clarified  butter. 

Of  the  valley  of  Dasht-i-Arjun,  Sir  John  Malcolm  writes  in  his 
charming  **  Sketches  of  Persia  :" — **  Pleased  as  we  had  been  with 
Kazeroon,  we  found  all  nature  with  a  different  aspect  in  this 
small  but  delightful  valley,  which  is  encircled  by  mountains  down 
whose  rugged  sides  a  hundred  hills  contribute  their  water  to  form 
the  lake  in  its  centre.  The  beauty  of  these  streams,  some  of 
which  fall  in  a  succession  of  cascades  from  hills  covered  with 
vines ;  the  lake  itself,  in  whose  cle^ir  bosom  is  ^reflected  the  image 
of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  overhung ;  the  rich  fields  on  its 
margin ;  and  the  roses,  hyacinths,  and  almost  every  species  of 
flower  that  grow  in  wild  luxuriance  on  its  borders,  made  us  gaze 
with  admiration  on  this  charming  scene ;  while  the  Persians,  who 
enjoyed  our  looks  and  expressions  of  delight,  kept  exclaiming 
*  Iran  hemeen  ast !  This  is  Persia !  This  is  Persia !' "  I  might 
well  rub  my  smoke-dried  eyes  when  reading  this  in  my  stable  at 
Basht-i-Aijun  and  gazing  upon  the  reality  which  was  full  before 
us,  lake  and  cascades  and  fields,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Malcolm, 
doubtless,  was  comfortably  housed  in  a  splendid  tent,  with  every 
circumstance  of  pomp  appertaining  to  his  position  as  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  with  unlimited  resources, 
a  retinue  of  servants,  and  a  body-guard  of  British  Dragoons — for 
in  such  state  did  he  traverse  Persia  from  Bushire  to  Teheran 
on  his  two  missions  to  the  capital  of  Futteh  AH  Shah.  Far 
different  were  my  surroundings  in  1859.     Another  traveller,  of  a 
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more  prosaic  temperament  than  the  accomplished  scholar  and 
statesman  above  quoted,  writing  of  this  scene  late  in  the  autumn, 
says  he  could  see  nothing  but  a  drab-coloured  plain,  surrounded 
by  drab-coloured  hills.  Now  in  spring  it  is  slightly  improved, 
the  valley  was  green  enough,  and  there  was  a  swamp  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity,  into  which  water  was  certainly  pouring  from 
the  ugliest  and  tamest  hills  imaginable,  and  I  dare  say  there  were 
flowers,  if  any  one  walked  a  farsakh  or  two  to  look  for  them.  To 
my  mind  the  valley  of  Kazeroon  has  finer  scenery,  and  is  brighter 
in  every  way,  though,  no  doubt,  Dasht-i-Arjun  possesses  an 
unusually  fine  climate,  but  it  is  almost  uninhabited  except  by 
Nomads  who  graze  an  enormous  number  of  sheep  here  in  summer. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  spring  of  water  welling  up  in  great 
volume  from  marble  rocks  near  the  only  village,  and  flowing  over 
the  plain  to  supply  the  lake  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
which  is  full  of  reeds  and  rushes,  and  on  the  whole  possesses  no 
beauty  whatever,  except  the  green  verdure  surrounding  it. 

For  safety  I  had  to  await  a  kafilah  going  on  to  Khan-i-Zanioon, 
three  or  four  farsakhs  beyond.  It  was  my  belief  that  the  people  of 
the  village  were  quite  as  iniquitous  as  the  Mamasunnees,  or  per- 
haps worse,  so  to  display  my  strength  in  arms,  I  hit  on  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  device.  I  summoned  all  the  villagers  with  their 
leading  men,  who  had  been  enlarging  on  the  late  Mamassunnee 
depredations,  and  taking  them  to  a  white  wall  asked  them  to  look 
at  the  stupendous  power  I  possessed  in  the  European  gun  I  had 
with  me.  This  fowling-piece  had  burst  at  the  muzzle,  and  having 
been  shortened  some  six  inches,  was  like  a  blunderbuss  in  spreading 
its  contents  over  a  side  area.  1  then  fired  pretty  closely  to  the 
white-washed  wall  and  the  necessary  results  followed,  to  wit,  that 
the  whole  surface  was  marked  with  the  flattened  pilules  of  lead. 
Asking  them  to  consider  the  deadly  nature  of  this  weapon,  I 
forthwith  retired  to  my  sumptuous  quarters,  assured  that  good 
results  would  ensue.  Cyclops  was  delighted  with  this  per- 
formance of  mine,  and  seemed  much  easier  in  his  mind,  averring 
that  he  could  depart  in  safety  to-morrow,  for  the  news  of  the 
wondrous  ••toofang"  would  assuredly  spread  over  rascaldom. 
Next  morning  we  accordingly  proceeded  in  company  with  some 
Eel  Khanies,  and  other  chiefs  proceeding  to  Shiraz.  As  the  road 
lay  through  thick  brushwood  there  might  have  been  robbers  or 
not,  but  after  the  manner  of  Persians  my  companions  ran  along 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  small  wooded  eminences  by  the  road- 
side, discharging  their  loaded  muskets  in  every  direction.  They 
declared  that  quiet  villagers  in  two  or  three  parties  had  been 
stopped  in  the  bed  of  the  river  we  had  to  pass  through,  and 
several  were  wounded  and  one  or  two  killed  outright  by  these 
banditti. 

Our  road  was  tolerably  good  and  level  all  the  way  to-day, 
gradually  descending  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  was  full  of 
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tamarisk  and  willows,  and  here  we  met  with  abundant  marks  of 
the  thievish  crew  according  to  my  men's  account.  No  doubt  this 
is  a  fomous  haunt  of  the  Mamasunnee,  for  it  affords  capital  shelter 
and  is  quite  deserted.  The  river  was  running  full  and  clear  from 
the  melting  snow^  but  the  weather  was  stormy  and  tremendous 
squalls  of  hail^  rain,  and  sleet  often  swept  by  1  Antejop^,  hog, 
and  even  bear,  are  found  here,  with  partridge  andXJCher  small 
game,  but,  being  a  traveller,  1  could  not  stop  t(y^o  after  these. 
My  opinion  is  that  this  is  perhaps  the  best  purt  of  Persia  for 
sport,  although  apparently  no  one  follows  it  X^re,  not  even  the 
Persians  themselves.  After  fourteen  miles  travel  from  the  village 
of  Dasht-i-Arjun,  we  reached  the  ruined  and  dirty  caravanserai  of 
Khani  Zanioon,  situated  just  above  the  Karagatch  river  before 
mentioned,  and  having,  like  the  Mian  Eothal,  no  habitation  near 
of  any  kind.  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  disgiuting  place 
than  this.  A  very  dark  and  stormy  night  set  in,  and  there  was 
not  a  habitable  cell  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  Bala 
Knoneh,  or  upper  room,  over  the  only  gateway.  Half  a  dozen 
Toofanches  were  warming  themselves  over  a  huge  trunk  of  a 
tree  they  had  set  light  to,  and  1  managed  to  spread  carpets  in  the 
niche  by  the  vast  gateway,  and  tried  to  keep  myself  warm,  whilst 
1  dined  off  mutton  broth,  with  goat's  milk  cheese ;  and  Cyclops 
did  his  best  to  keep  a  lamp  alight.  The  storm  raged  without,  the 
wind  taking  possession  of  everything,  while  the  lightning  flashed 
and  thunder  rolled  in  awful  peals  along  the  hills,  and  the  hail  and 
rain  could  not  be  kept  out  of  my  ruined  cell  by  any  efforts. 
About  nine  p.m.  a  tremendous  knocking  ensued  on  the  old  iron- 
bound  doors,  and  after  being  challenged,  a  band  of  travellers 
rushed  in  in  great  confusion  and  terror.  It  appears  that  only 
some  few  yards  distant  the  Mamasunnee  had  fallen  on  the  kafllah, 
beaten  and  wounded  the  owners,  as  we  could  perceive,  so  that 
they  barely  escaped  with  life,  and  robbed  them  of  their  animals 
and  their  goods.  Other  travellers  afterwards  arrived  and  com- 
plained of  the  same  outrage,  and,  at  length,  after  being  almost 
pushed  out,  the  garrison  upstairs  who  were  placed  to  guard  the 
Shah's  highway,  issued  forth,  armed  cap-a-pie,  to  arrest  the 
marauders,  but  as  the  Persian  verse  goes, 

•*  Diliri  birun  dur. 

<'  Batun  £aufnag." 
*'  Outwardly  bravery — Inwardly  terror." 
There  was  not  much  to  be  expected  of  these  robber-catchers,  and 
soon  they  returned  with  the  sole  and  unsatisfactory  explanation 
that  they  (the  thieves)  had  walked  off  with  everything,  and 
retiring  to  their  blazing  log  upstairs,  would  not  hear  of  any  other 
calls  on  their  prowess.  These  panics  were  not  the  only  disturb- 
ances during  the  night,  and,  together  with  the  dirt  and  dust 
blown  all  over  us  and  our  kit,  not  to  mention  vermin  of  many 
kinds,  sleep  was  out  of  the  question.     But  dawn  came,  andj  with 
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it  a  loYelv  morning,  and  as  onr  next  stage  was  only  seven  far- 
sakhs  to  Shiraz  itself,  we  loaded  quickly  and  proceeded  by  one 
of  t(ie  most  uninteresting  and  barren  roads  ever  seen  in  Iran, 
tbe  only  pleasing  feature  on  tbe  way  being  the  fine  snow-covered 
bills  of  Pir  Zan  on  our  rigbt,  witb  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Karagatch  river  and  the  trees  on  its  banks.  After  a  few  miles  we 
lost  sight  of  even  these,  and  the  glimpses  of  Shiraz — its  cypress 
gardens  beyond,  with  the  few  mosques  it  possesses,  and  still  more 
numerous  ruins,  relieved  by  fine  gardens  of  fruit  trees,  now  in 
blossom  and  forming  a  contrast  of  colour  with  the  dark  and 
solemn  hues  of  the  cypress — was  hailed  witb  relief  and  pleasure 
by  us  all.  Traversing  a  vile  bit  of  stony  ground  for  a  mile  or 
two,  we  reached  the  ruined  walls  of  the  city,*  and  at  once  were 
directed  to  the  house  of  a  very  respectable  man,  who  placed  at  my 
disposal  a  small  but  prettily  adorned  room  at  one  end  of  a  court 
and  garden,  having  quaint  decorations  on  its  ceiling,  and  a  com- 
fortable, clean,  and  good  carpet  to  rest  my  weary  limbs  on.  As  it 
was  dark  my  host  did  not  trouble  me  long,  but  departed  with  his 
*'  Khuda  hafiz  shuma  '*  (Gbd  be  your  protector !)  and  left  me  to 
my  reflections  and  my  dinner  which  I  think  I  had  fairly  earned, 
and  certainly  enjoyed,  having  had  little  or  nothing  all  day. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  MOUNTAIN  DIVISIONS, 

By  LiBUT.  J.  M.  Gbierson,  B.A. 

Uf  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Austria  is  second  to  none  in  the 
excellence  of  her  mountain  troops.  With  that  appreciation  of  the 
aptitudes  of  different  peoples  for  the  various  arms  of  the  Service, 
which  is  tbe  distinguishing  feature  of  her  military  organization, 
Austria  recruits  her  lancers  from  Poland,  her  dragoons  from  the 
German  countries,  her  hussars  from  that  nation  of  light  horsemen, 
the  Magyars,  and  her  h'ght  troops  from  the  Tyrolese  and  inhabitants 
of  the  hilly  duchies  of  Austria,  Siyria,  and  Salzburg,  and  from  the 
men  of  the  Carpathians  and  Erzgebirge.  The  Tyrolese  have  always 
sliown  a  special  aptitude  for  mountain  warfare,  and  again  and  again, 
in   1703,  1796  to  1799,  1809,  1848,  1859,  and  1866,  have  they 


*  The  dUUnoe    from  Buthire  to  Shiraz  thus  travened 

is  approximately 

follows:— 

From  Boshire  to  Daliki 

.    56  milfti 

„      Daliki  to  Kothal  Malu 

.    16    H 

„      Kotbal  Malu  to  Kamaridj 

.     14     „ 

,,       Kamaridj  to  Kazeroon      . 

.     22     „ 

„      Kazeroon  to  Pir  Zan 

.     20    „ 

,t      Dasbt-i-Aijun  to  Kani  Zanioon    . 

.     14     „ 

,,      Kani  Zanioon  to  Shiraz 

.     21     „ 

Total  from  Buthire  to  Shiraz  163  miles. 

Captain  St.  John,  B.B.,  makes  it   175   miles.    There  is  i  8«cpnd  route  by 
Feroozabad  to  Shiraz  of  222  miles.  Digitized  by  GoOQi 
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stopped  the  wave  of  invasion  at  their  nnountain  frontiers,  or  offered 
sucli  a  spirited  resistance,  that  success  has  been  as  costly  to  ihe 
invader  as  a  defeat.  The  troops,  whicli  in  Austria  are  more 
specially  intended  for  mountain  warfare,  are  the  forty  Field  and  ten 
Reserve  Rifle  Battalions,  the  ten  Field  and  ten  Reserve  Tyrolese 
^^Landesschiitzeu"  Battalions,  and  nineteen  (1st  to  8th,  20th  to  2}'th, 
and  79th  to  81st)  ^'Landwehr  Schiitzen"  Battalions.  The  strength 
of  a  landwehr  battalion  is  23  officers  and  967  men.  In  Tyrol,  forty 
men  per  battalion  are  trained  as  artillerymen.  There  are  two 
squadrons  of  Landwehr  Mounted  Rifles  in  Tyrol,  and  one  in  Dal- 
matia,  each  with  a  strength  of  4  officers  and  180  men.  In  peace, 
there  are  Ave  mountain  batteries,  three  in  the  9th  Battalion  of  Gar- 
rison Artillery  at  Innstbruck,  and  one  each  in  the  11th  and  12th 
Batt-  lions  at  Pola  and  Carlstadt.  In  war  these  are  doubled,  so 
that  there  are  then  ten  battalions.  In  the  army,  at  present,  in 
Bosnia,  there  are,  however,  batteries  which  have  been  specially 
formed  for  the  campaign  by  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  and  10th  Battalions. 
The  Rifles  and  Landwehr  Infantry  are  admirably  equipped  for 
mountain  warfare.  They  wear  loose  blouses  with  breast-pockets, 
trousers,  and  cloth  caps  of  light  grey  or  brown  cloth,  and  lacing 
boots.  Their  accoutrements  are  of  brown  or  black  leather,  and  the 
equipment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  line  infantry.  We  propose 
no.v  to  study  the  formations  of  the  Austrian  Army  for  mountain 
warfare,  of  which  we  have  at  present  such  an  interesting  example 
before  our  eyes  in  Bosnia. 

In  mountain  warfare,  the  use  of  large  masses  of  men  is  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  narrow  valleys  in  which  operations  are 
usually  carried  on.  An  army  must  therefore  be  composed  of  small, 
independent,  and  complete  units,  which  may  be  grouped  into  larger 
bodies,  as  occasion  arises.  The  best  troops  for  mountain  warfare 
are  those  recruited  from  hilly  districts,  or  those  long  stationed  in 
such,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  the  fatigues  of  long  marches  by 
narrow  and  steep  paths.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Hungarian 
regiments  are  so  unsuited  for  operations  in  Bosnia,  as  their  country 
is  a  vast  plain  ;  besides,  their  tight  uniform  does  not  admit  of  the 
frre  movement  of  the  limbs.  Infantry  must  form  the  mainstay  of 
all  mountain  operations,  as  this  is  the  only  arm  of  the  Service  which 
can  go  anywhere  and  take  care  of  itself.  Cavalry  is  only  useful 
for  scouting,  seizing  on  distant  points,  destroying  communications, 
or  performing  orderly  duties,  so  this  arm  does  not  enter  in  any 
strength  into  the  composition  of  mountain  divisions.  In  most 
mountainous  districts,  carriages  can  only  move  with  great  difficulty, 
so  artillery  must  be  carried  on  pack-animals  and  armed  with  lii^ht 
guns.  The  baggage  and  provision  trains  of  an  army  must  also  dis- 
pense with  wheeled  carriage  in  a  large  measure,  and  this  is  the  most 
difficult  service  to  organize  for  operations  in  the  mountains,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  considered  first. 

In  Austria,  there  are  three  formations  which  may  be  applied  taC 
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it,  the  **  fiormal,"  "  restricted,"  or  *'  mixed/*  The  former  is  for  use 
in  countries  where  long  continued  operations  in  the  mountains  are 
to  be  expected,  and  where  there  are  few  or  no  paths,  as  in  Dal- 
uiaiia.  This  formation  is  applied  to  the  (5rd  (Zara),  4>th  (Bagusa), 
and  5th  (Agram)  Squadrons  of  Pack  Animals  (Tragthier  Bscadron). 
The  restricted  formation  is  applied  when  no  continued  operations 
are  to  be  contemplated,  as  in  Transjlvaniai  and  according  to  which 
the  6tk  (Budapesth),  7th  (Temesvar),  and  8th  (Carlsburg)  Squadrons 
are  organized.  The  mixed  formation  is  given  to  the  train  in  coan« 
tries  like  the  Tyrol,  where  there  are  large  valleys  with  good  roads, 
where  transport  duties  can  be  partlj  carried  out  on  wheeled  car- 
riages. This  organization  would  be  applied  to  the  1st  and  2nd 
(Innsbruck)  Squadrons.  The  military  train  (Fuhrwesen  Corps) 
supplies  conductors,  pack-animals,  and  harness  for  all  the  troops  and 
establishments,  but  army  commanders  are  allowed  to  requisition 
them  when  necessary. 

In  the  normal  formation  every  man  and  horse  carries  two  days* 
rations  or  forage,  and  the  men  one  day's  ration  of  meat.  Two  days' 
rations  and  three  days'  supply  of  live  stock  are  carried  with  the 
provision  column  (Proviant-Colonne)  of  pack-animals,  and  foar 
days'  more  rations  with  the  supply  column  (Verpflegs-Colonne),  or 
on  requisitioned  animals.  Every  pack-animal  carries  its  own  forage 
for  four  days.  The  baggage  allowance  is,  for  staff  ofiSoers,  fifty 
pounds,  6eld  officers  twenty-five  pounds,  others  fifteen  pounds. 

With  "  restricted  formation"  each  soldier  carries  two,  if  possible, 
four  days'  rations.  Pioneers,  sick-bearers,  and  technical  troops 
never  carry  more  than  two.  Each  horse  has  two  days'  forage. 
There  are  no  provision  columns,  and  only  the  most  indispensable 
baggage  and  forage  for  officers'  horses  is  carried  on  pack-animals. 
The  supply  and  cattle  columns  follow,  with  four  days'  rations. 
Staff-ufficers  have  pack-animals  for  their  baggage,  but  that  of  others 
is  carried  by  their  servants.  In  the  normal  and  restricted  forma- 
tions, shoes,  reserve  clothing,  and  workmen's  tools  are  carried  on 
four  pack-animals  per  battalion,  one  animal  is  allowed  to  carry  tents, 
and  one  for  medical  stores. 

In  the  *'  mixed  formation/'  the  mountain  train-carriages  are  sup- 
plemented by  pack-animals  for  special  operations  in  difficult 
country.  In  these  the  troops  carry  four  days'  rations,  the  rest  fol- 
lows on  pack-animals,  and  of  the  non-combatants,  only  the  officers' 
servants  and  sanitary  corps  accompany  the  troops.  There  are  four 
animals  per  battalion  for  reserve  ammunition^one  for  tents,  one  for 
medical  stores,  three  for  the  forage  of  the  officers'  horses  and  the 
office-books,  and  one  spare ;  in  all,  ten.  Each  mounted  officer  is 
allowed  one  horse  only.  In  the  normal  and  restricted  formations, 
one  pack-animal  squadron  per  brigade  is  attached,  whose  strength 
is  settled  by  the  nature  of  the  theatre  of  war. 

Mountain  Brigades  are  formed  and  grouped  into  divisiona  of 
three  brigades  each,  but  the  latter  is  looked  upon  as  the  unit,  and 
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consists  of  all  three  arms  and  the  accessory  services.  The  infantry 
is  composed  of  four  or  five  line,  rifle,  landwehr,  or  landwehr  rifle 
battalions.  The  brisfade  9tafF  consists  of  a  brigadier  and  two  offi- 
cers, with  five  pack-aniinaU.  A  regimental  staff  has  fifteen,  seven, 
or  four  pack-animals,  according  to  the  formation.  In  the  normal 
formaiion,  a  battalion  has  eight  horses  to  carry  2,112  rounds  for 
the  WerudI  rifle  each,  five  for  beggages^  four  for  reserve  equipments 
and  stores,  one  for  tents,  forty-eight  for  rations  (battalion-provision- 
column),  and  three  spare,  total  seventy.  An  independent  {e.g.  rifle) 
battalion  has  two  extra  animals  for  baggage,  two  for  provisions,  and 
two  for  a  field  forge,  or  a  total  of  seventy-six.  To  each  brigade 
are  attached  fifty  men  and  an  officer  of  the  Engineers,  with  ten 
pack-animals.  The  cavalry  consists  of  lialf  to  one  squadron  of 
landwehr  or  mounted  rifles,  who  carry  two  days'  forage.  The 
artillery  is  composed  of  a  mountain  battery  of  four  7-centiaietre 
guns.  It  has  three  riding-hoises,  four  animals  for  the  guns,  four 
for  the  carriages,  and  eight  with  ammunition  boxes.  The  fighting- 
train  consists  of  one  riding-horse,  twenty  pack-animals  with  reserve 
ammunition,  and  two  with  spare  carriages.  The  baggage- train  con- 
sists of  eight  pack-animals  for  baggage,  two  for  field  forge,  and  two 
country-carts.  One  hundred  and  twelve  rounds  per  gun  are  carried. 
Each  brigade  has  a  quarter  of  a  mountain  sanitary  detachment  with 
ten  pack-animals,  and  forms  a  bearer  column  and  a  dressing  station. 
The  brigade  reserve  ammunition  column  carries  one  hundred  rounds 
per  gun,  and  twenty  per  rifle  on  forty-two  animals  for  infantry,  and 
twenty-five  for  artillery  ammunition,  and  has  two  for  reserve  car- 
riages, two  for  a  field  forge,  four  with  materials  for  demolitions,  and 
two  spare,  in  all,  seventy-seven  pack  animals,  and  two  country  carts. 
In  the  mixed  formation,  this  column  has  forty  pack-animals  and 
forty  country  carts.  The  animals  for  the  reserve  supply  column  are 
obtained  by  requisition. 

A  mountain  division  has  three  brigades  of  four  or  five  battalions, 
and  divisional  troops.  Its  staff  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
division,  with  signal  detachments  and  thirty-seven  pack-animals  in 
the  normal,  five  in  the  restricted  formaiion.  To  the  division,  besides 
the  three  mountain  batteries,  are  attached  two  or  three  field 
batteries,  forming  the  reserve  artillery,  one  or  two  squadrons  of 
mounted  rifles,  and  a  company  of  engineers  with  five  officers,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  one  riding,  and  forty  pack-horses.  On 
the  latter  are  carried  sixty-three  kilogrammes  of  materials  for  demo- 
litions, including  twenty-six  kilogrammes  of  dynamite.  With  each 
section  of  the  company  are  fifty  sets  of  intrenching,  thirty  of  cutting, 
six  of  carpenters'  and  eight  of  masons'  tools.  In  mixed  formation, 
thirty-five,  and  in  restricted,  thirty-nine  pack-animals  are  taken. 
The  divisional  sanitary  column  has  three  surgeons,  four  officers,  one 
apotliecary,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men,  twenty-eight  drivers, 
eight  officers'  horses,  and  forty  pack-animals.  In  the  restricted 
and  normal  formations,  only  twenty-two  drivers  and  thirty-six  paek- 
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animals  are  taken.  The  divisional  reserve  ammanition  column  is 
formed  of  three  brigade  columns.  If  the  brigade:»  are  formed  into 
a  division,  they  are  given  artillery,  cavalry,  engineers,  and  sanitarj 
troops  from  the  divisional  troops  above-mentioned.  Infantry 
marches  by  files,  pack-horses  in  single  file,  cavalry  in  half-section?*, 
and  one  pace  is  allowed  for  every  man,  seven  for  every  hor&e.  On 
narrow  paths  the  men  march  singly,  and  the  length  of  the  column 
is  doubled.  A  normal  mountain  brigade  covers  a  line  of  march  of 
8,000  paces  on  a  good  road. 

Great  pains  are  taken  with  the  training  of  the  Austrian  mountain 
troops*  There  were  great  manoeuvres  held  at  Bruneck  in  1875,  in 
which  fifteen  battalions  and  three  batteries  took  part,  and  at  the 
end  of  minor  divisional  manoeuvres  last  year,  the  15th  Brigade 
marched  from  Bruneck  to  Innsbruck  in  four  days.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  difficult  ronds  over  the  Brenner  will  appreciate  the  diflB- 
culties  of  this  mfrrcb,  which  was  accomplished  in  heavy  marching 
order,  in  bad  weather,  without  a  man  left  behind.  The  same 
cheerful  endurance  of  hardships  marks  the  Austrian  soldier  of  the 
present  day,  as  it  marked  the  *'  children''  of  Father  Badetski,  and 
let  us  hope  it  will  carry  them  on  to  victory,  should  they  be  engaged 
in  that  struggle  with  the  Slavonic  nations  which,  sages  tell  us,  is 
looming  in  the  distance. 


NOTES  ON  HASTY  ENTRENCHMENTS. 

(Canclttded.) 

Having  indicated  the  principles  on  which  incidental  questions 
affecting  the  shapes  of  Hasty  Entrenchments  must  be  solved,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  types  adopted  by  the 
Austrian  Military  Committee,  as  the  results  of  experimental 
research. 

Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  the  Berlin  Arckiv 
the  considerations  suggested  by  the  subject  :-^ 

^^The  object  of  the  parapet  in  hasty  entrenchments  is  solely  to 
impede  the  fire  of  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible  and  assist  that  of 
the  defenders,  the  latter  more  especially,  as  it  produces  a  feeling  of 
comparative  security,  and  consequently,  greater  deliberation  in 
aiming  and  firing.  As  regards  the  other  advantages  formerly 
sought,  such  an  increased  command  and  security  against  assault,  it 
appears  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  such  results  would  only  be 
attainable  at  an  exorbitant  expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  The 
ditch  is  still  intended  to  furnish  the  soil  required  for  the  parapet, 
but  its  other  object,  that  of  serving  as  an  obs-tacle,  is  now  neglected 
or  abandoned.  In  hasty  entrenchments,  the  excavation,  as  a  rule, 
occupies  the  same  relative  position  as  in  regular  siege-trenches;  its 
object  is  to  provide  cover  by  sinking  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
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defenders.  Consequently,  its  position  is  always  behind  the  line  of 
6re.  Its  profile  shoald  be  sach  as  to  fornish  ilie  earth  required  for 
the  parapet.  If  sufiBcient  soil  cannot  thus  be  obtained,  a  second 
excavation  or  ditch  may  be  dug  in  front,  but  this,  although  some- 
times necessary,  is  merely  a  secondary  arrangement,  whereas  for- 
merly the  outer  ditch  was  the  principal  and  the  trench  in  rear  the 
accessory." 

With  the  weapons  now  in  use,  the  ditch  cannot  be  made  to  serve 
as  an  obstacle  without  sensibly  adding  to  the  amount  of  work  and 
the  time  required  for  its  execution.  Really  to  become  an  obstacle 
(for  which  opportunities  will  hardly  ever  occur),  the  depth  and 
width  must  not  fail  short  of  certain  mtmma.  But  these  dimensions 
wonld  give  a  profile  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  interior  trench, 
thereby  rendering  impossible  the  employment  of  a  double  line  of 
workmen  and  taxing  the  powers  of  the  latter  much  more  severely. 
As  a  rule,  the  earth  for  the  parapets  of  hasty  entrenchments  should 
be  taken  from  two  shallow  trenches,  one  in  front  and  the  other  in 
rear,  and  as  nearly  equal  in  profile  as  possible.  This  principle  is 
based  on  practical  as  well  as  technical  considerations.  To  get 
the  benefit  of  the  fire  of  the  defence,  cover  and  inaccessibility  of 
position  are  necessary.  The  possibility  of  enhancing  the  effect 
of  the  former  by  making  the  ditch  into  an  obstacle  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  Besides  which,  every  attempt  to  make  the  ditch 
serve  as  an  obstacle  can  only  be  attained  at  the  cost  of  rapidity  of 
execution. 

This  point  we  insist  upon.  The  characteristic  of  hasty  entrench- 
ments is  the  necessity  of  preparing,  with  the  minima  of  labour,  time 
and  material,  a  minimum  of  cover,  which  shall  still  be  sufficient 
for  the  object  in  view.  According  to  Waldstetten,  in  the  case  of 
battle-field  entrenchments,  tactical  considerations  require  numerous 
weak  works  rather  than  a  few  strong  ones. 

In  this  sequence  of  ideas,  the  chief  requisite  is  cover,  but  as  this 
cover  can  only  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  the  time  and 
material  at  command,  it  appears  desirable  to  recognise  a  graduated 
series  of  types,  of  different  degrees  of  defensive  strength  cor- 
responding to  different  conditions  of  execution,  from  the  weakest  to 
the  strongest. 

We  know  that  a  parapet,  30  cent.  (12-in.),  or  better  still, 
35  cent.  (14-in.)  in  thickness  is  bullet-proof.  Increasing  the 
thickness  to  40  cent.  (16-in.),  we  get  protection  against  fragments 
of  shell  and  canister,  particularly  shrapnell  and  mitrailleuse  bullets. 
Against  field-artillery  fire  direct,  3  metres  (9|-ft.)  of  parapet  b 
required. 

To  cover  the  marksmen  as  much  as  possible,  hannettes,  25  cent. 
(10*in.)  high,  and  40  cent.  (16-in.)  thick,  should  be  constructed  on 
the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet,  at  distances  of  one  pace  (2^ft.) 
apart.  In  the  simple  earthem  parapets  of  hasty  entrenchments  the 
loopholes  of  the  bonneUes  may  be  mere  holes  in  the  mass  of  the 
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parapet  or  nndulations  in  the  superior  slope ;  the  honnettes  form- 
ing small  mounds  of  earth,  one  to  every  two  men.  For  each  ban- 
nette  a  corresponding  niche  or  step  should  be  cut  below  the  interior 
crest  of  the  parapet^  to  receive  the  left  elbow  of  the  marksman  as 
he  leans  against  the  parapet  to  fire.  This  is  found  greatly  to 
increase  steadiness  in  aiming,  and  should  never  be  omitted  when 
practicable. 

All  the  types  now  to  be  described  will  be  found  detailed  in 
Captain  Brunner's  work. 

I.  Shelter  Trenches. — According  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  com- 
bat, a  large  portion  of  the  infantry  is  deployed  as  skirmishers,  in  a 
firing  line.  The  problem  then  is  to  provide  as  speedily  as  possible 
for  the  troops  so  extended,  cover  protecting  them  against  the  fire 
of  the  opposing  skirmishers. 

This  description  of  cover,  known  vls  sl  aheUer-trench,  is  thrown  up 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  line  of  battle.  The  extent  of  such 
lines  does  not  admit  of  the  cover  being  made  thick  enough  to  resist 
artillery,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  length  and  low  relief  of  the 
sitelter-trenches  place  them  at  a  certain  advantage  in  this  respect. 
For  which  reason  they  should  never  exceed  a  certain  profile. 

llie  type,  which  we  will  designate  profile  No.  1,  may  be  taken  as 
exemplifying  the  minimvm  dimensions  of  a  sheher-trench  to  cover 
troops  in  single  rank,  seated  upon  the  ground  behind  it.  The 
parapet  is  20  cent.  (8-in.)  high,  and  40  cent.  (l6-in.)  wide  at  top, 
with  natural  slopes.  Earthern  honnetteSj  25  cent.  (lO-in.)  hi^h, 
and  30  cent.  (l2-in.)  thick,  are  formed  upon  its  superior  nlope.  Tlie 
total  height  of  the  cover  afiforded  is  80  cent.  (2-tt.  8-in.),  of  which 
25  cent.  (10-in.)  is  bonneUe^  20  cent.  (8-in.)  parapet,  and  35  cent. 
(14-in.)  the  depth  of  the  trench  in  rear,  from  which  the  earth  is 
taken.  The  slopes  are  made  as  steep  as  practicable.  No  berin  is 
left  between  the  trench  and  parapet. 

A  trench  of  this  description,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can 
be  thrown  up  in  fifteen  minutes  by  the  men  intended  to  find  shelter 
in  it. 

When  circumstances  admit  of  the  preparation  of  better  cover, 
profile  No.  2  may  be  employed  instead.  In  this  the  height  of  the 
parapet  is  50  cent.  (20-in.),  the  depth  of  trench  in  rear  70  cent. 
(28-in.),  so  that,  with  the  honnette,  there  is  I  metre  45  cent.  (4-ft. 
9-in.)  of  cover,  behind  which  the  men  can  stand  to  fire.  The  trench 
is  1  metre  60  cent.  (5-ft.  3-in.)  wideM  top;  the  slopes  are  left  as 
steep  as  possible,  the  reverse  slope  being  cut  into  a  30  cent.  (12-in.) 
step  half-way  down.  There  is  no  berm  between  the  trench  and 
parapet.  Seated,  in  a  single  rank,  with  their  backs  against  the 
interior  slope,  the  men  are  entirely  sheltered  from  bullets  and  frag- 
ments of  shells.     The  step  in  rear  facilitates  ingress  and  egress. 

A  trench  of  this  description  can  be  thrown  up  in  twenty  lo 
thirty  minutes  by  the  men  intended  to  occupy  it.  pp.p.QTp 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  opposition  to  tlJlf^^ugfom^itl  France, 
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Aastrian  shelter-trenches  are  never  constructed  withoot  hannetteiy 
and  that  no  berm  is  left  between  the  trench  and  the  interior  slope 
of  the  parapet.*  The  berm,  it  is  trae,  facilitates  egress  over  the 
parapet  in  the  case  of  an  offensive  movement,  but  it  is  an  impedi- 
ment in  firing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  considered  the  qoestion  of 
pits  and  ambuscades  for  riflemen  at  small  posts  or  for  groups  of 
skirmishers.  For  such  purposes,  the  cover  will  of  course  depend 
on  the  nature  of  tne  ground.  In  default  of  natural  cover,  a  type 
suitable  for  the  purpose  can  easily  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing. 

II*  Improvised  EntrenchmenUfor  Infantry  in  Order  of  Battle, — In 
most  cases,  time  will  not  admit  of  the  preparation  of  cover,  during 
an  engagement,  for  infantry  in  order  of  battle,  and  this  object  has 
to  be  almost  accomplished  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ground. 
But  when  the  importance  of  a  particular  point  has  indicated  before- 
hand the  need  of  occupying  it  with  troops  in  close  order,  or  when 
skirmishers  are  likely  to  be  required  to  hold  a  given  position  for 
some  length  of  time  without  assistance,  cover  should  be  provided 
to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  fire  of  the  enem/s 
field-gunsy  as  the  occasion  will  be  opportune  for  the  employment  of 
artillety. 

As  the  new  hollow  projectiles  now  used  for  field-guns  penetrate, 
on  an  average,  2  metres  (6i-ft.)  into  fresh  earth,  the  parapets  ought 
to  be  at  least  3  metres  (9|-ft.)  thick,  so  as  to  be  proof  against 
them. 

The  simplest  profile  satisfying  this  condition  would  appear  to  be 
what  we  will  call  No.  S.  This  is  an  ordinary  sheU-er-trench  for 
infantry  standing  (profile  No.  2),  with  the  trench  widened  about 
80  cent.  (2 ^-ft.),  the  soil  thence  taken  being  thrown  over  to  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  parapet  to  3  metres  (9  {-ft.)  and  the  height  to 
60  cent.  (2-ft.),  without  altering  the  bonnette.  By  placing  the 
workmen  as  close  as  possible  on  two  lines,  which  will  give  the 
numl>t*r  of  men  required  for  the  defence  of  the  entrenchment,  a 
work  of  this  kind  can  be  thrown  up  in  the  space  of  forty-five 
minutes,  in  ordinary  soil. 

Time  and  circumstances  permitting,  the  profile  may  be  further 
enlarged  to  type  No.  4,  in  which  the  height  of  the  parapet  above 
the  ground,  exclusive  of  the  honnetie,  is  increased  to  1  metre  80  cent. 
(4rft.  8-in.),  the  bases  of  the  interior  and  exterior  slopes  being 
wider  accordingly.  In  this  case  a  60  cent.  (2-ft.)  berm  is  left 
between  the  parapet  and  trench  in  rear.  To  expedite  the  work,  a 
portion  of  the  soil  is  taken  from  a  ditch,  3^  metre  (ll^-ft.)  wide, 

*  It  tppeart  thit  after  the  first  portion  of  the  paper  had  been  written  an  olBcitl 
MiDQil  was  published  in  Frtnce,  which  recognises  certain  types  of  field-entrench- 
ments. The  regulation  shelter  trench  therein  described  has  a  parapet  60  cent. 
(24  inches)  thick  at  top,  and  the  same  in  height  aboTC  the  ground.  No  honneite^ 
A  berm  40  cent.  (16  inches)  wide  is  left  between  the  trench  and  the  interior  slop4c 
A  tiench  of  this  profile  would  require  half  an  hour  to  execute.  ^ 
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with  natural  slopes^  du^  in  front  of  the  parapet.  The  sides  of  the 
trench  in  rear  are  formed  in  steps.  The  men,  seated  in  two  rauks, 
with  their  backs  against  the  interior  slope,  one  rank  on  the  sole  of 
the  trench,  the  other  on  the  step,  will  be  sheltered,  though  without 
much  room  to  spare,  from  projectiles  failing  at  an  inclination  of 
1  :  8.  The  objection  to  an  entrenchment  of  this  kind  is  that  it 
can  readily  be  turned  against  the  defenders. 

With  ordinary  workmen,  placed  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  in 
ordinary  soil,  an  entrenchment  of  this  kind  can  be  thrown  up  in 
one  hour  and  a-half. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  time  but  a  scarcity  of  labour*  the 
trench  may  be  deepened  to  1  metre  40  cent.,  the  dimensions  of  the 
ditch  being  reduced  proportionately. 

III.  Hasty  Bedoubts, — The  length  occupied  by  shelter-trenches 
is  a  decided  disadvantage.  Although,  as  a  rule,  not  likely  to  be 
carried  in  front,  they  are  liable  to  be  turned,  and  therefore  require 
support  at  intervals  to  secure  their  flanks  and  rear. 

In  defect  of  natural  obstacles,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  provide 
works  placed  so  as  to  check  flank  attacks  and  turning  movements. 
Works  for  this  purpose  should  leave  a  minimum  of  1  metre  80  cent. 
(6-ft.)  that  the  defenders  in  them  may  be  screened  from  the  obser- 
vation and  the  direct  fire  of  the  enemy^s  riflemen.  An  open  work 
of  simple  profile,  within  rifle-shot  of  the  extremities  of  the  entrench- 
ments, will  answer  the  purpose  within  certain  limits.  In  the  trace, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  6eld-fortification  must  be  observed.  If  cir- 
cumstances permit  of  the  enclpsure  of  one  of  these  points,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  withhold  attacks  from  the  flanks  or  rear,  a  closed  work 
may  be  thrown  up  with  the  profile  of  a  hasty  entrenchment.  As 
a  work  of  this  kind  is  not,  as  a  rule,  intended  for  guns,  no  openings 
need  be  left,  the  garrison  passing  in  and  out'  over  the  parapet,  the 
interior  slope  of  which  may  be  formed  in  steps,  if  time  and  means 
allow. 

As  regards  traditional  defensive  acce^tsories,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  now  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  an  attack  is  the  rifle- 
fire  of  the  defence,  the  delivery  of  which  over  the  approaches  must 
be  facilitated  by  every  possible  means.  Si  ill,  when  opportunify 
ofiers,  which  will  not  be  often,  other  obstacles  may  be  provided  in 
and  beyond  the  ditch.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  time  and  labour  might  not  be  wore  profitably  bestowed 
in  strengthening  the  parapet  and  deepening  the  ditch  outside. 

Facility  of  execution  in  these  cases  depends  on  simplicity  of 
organisation,  the  shallowness  of  the  excavation,  and  the  possibility 
of  employing  the  workmen  in  two  lines  throughout.  Sometimes  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  relief  of  the  work,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  having  a  command  of  observation  over  the  inierior. 
But,  in  every  case,  easy  and  rapid  execution  is  the  m»in  point. 
Hence  simplicity  of  structure  and  the  adoption  of  the  lowest 
dimensions  practicable,  become  matters  of  urgeni  necessity. 
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In  view  of  these ,  reqairemenUy  another  profile.  No.  6,  which 
fulfils  all  the  condilions  essential  to  a  good  defence,  may  be 
adopted  as  tht  normal  profile ;  unless  circamstances  admit  only  of 
the  reduced  profile,  already  described  as  No.  4.  Under  exceptional 
ciroumstanees,  profile  No.  3  may  even  be  used,  but  for  closed 
works  profile  No.  4  may  be  taken  as  the  minimum. 

In  profile  No.  5,  the  parapet  is  1  metre  80  cent.  (6-ft.)  high 
without  the  honnette.  The  trench  is  8  metres  60  cent.  (Hi-ft.) 
wide  at  top,  and  1  metre  05  cent,  in  depth.  A  berm,  1  metre  wide, 
is  left  between  the  trench  and  parapet,  a  step-banquette  being 
formed  upon  it.  The  slope  of  the  trench  below  it  is  also  cut  into 
steps  of  30  cent.  (12-in.)  trench.  Tbe  ditch  outside  is  S  metres 
50  cent.  (11-ft.)  wide  at  top  with  natural  slopes,  and  has  a  debla/i 
equal  to  that  of  the  trench  in  rear.  A  60  cent.  (I8-in.)  berm  is 
left  between  the  ditch  and  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet.  The  wings 
may  be  formed  with  a  profile  of  similar  dimensions,  but  with  a  solid 
banquette,  the  slope  of  which  is  carried  down  to  the  sole  of  the 
trench.     In  this  case,  the  reverse  of  the  trench  is  cut  into  steps. 

This  last  profile,  which  may  be  called  No.  6,  is  the  strongest, 
and  takes  most  time  of  all.  With  the  workmen  placed  as  close  as 
possible,  and  assuming  that  each  man  removes  400  cub.  decimetres 
(about  half  a  cubic  yard)  of  soil  in  the  hour,  its  execution  will 
occupy  three  and  a-half  hours. 

For  the  gorges  of  works,  a  reduced  profile,  which  may  be  called 
No.  7,  can  be  used.  To  protect  the  men  in  the  trenches  of  tbo 
latter  an  earthen  parados,  70  cent,  (^^-ft.)  high  and  3  metres 
(OJ-ft.)  thick  at  top,  is  formed  above  the  reverse  of  the  trench. 

Entrenchments  of  the  profiles  5,  6  and  7  should  be  frequently 

{practised,  as  they  are  easily  thrown  up  and  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
ikely  to  present  themselves.  Their  simplicity  facilitales  their  exe- 
cution, and  ensures  a  sufficiency  of  cover  without  complicating  the 
interior  arrangements. 

The  garrison,  calculated  for  a  single  rank  firing,  with  a  reserve  to 
fill  up  casualties,  can  easily  be  accommodated  in  the  trenches  and 
behind  the  parados.  When  reduced  profiles  are  used,  they  should, 
it  hardly  need  be  said,  always  be  increased  to  the  normal  dimensions 
from  both  sides  of  the  parapet  at  once,  whenever  circumstances 
permit. 

Besides  the  above,  may  be  mentioned  covering  masses  of  earth 
not  intended  for  purposes  of  defence  but  simply  as  shelter,  where 
natural  eover  is  wanting,  for  supports  or  reserves  of  skirmishing 
lines,  for  garrisons  exposed  to  a  reverse  fire,  for  places  for  the  first 
treatment  of  the  wounded,  &c.  To  this  category  belong  traverses 
and  parados  in  defensive  works,  epaulments  for  the  limbers  of 
field-guns,  ftc.  The  only  conditions  essential  in  these  are,  that  the 
parapets  be  high  enough  and  thick  enough  to  stop  the  flight  of 
dangerous  projectiles. 

Tbe  profiles  above  given  have  the  merit  of  being  so  far  of  one 
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type  that  the  transition  from  the  weakest  to  the  atrongest  profile  is 
easy.  It  may  so  happen  that  bein^  in  ignorance  of  the  enemy's 
movements  or  in  expectation  of  an  instant  attack,  it  appears  desir- 
able to  entrench,  so  as  to  offer  a  systematic  defence,  which,  weak  at 
first,  may  be  strengthened  as  opportunities  offer.  In  soch  cases  it 
would  be  desirable  to  recognise  a  type  of  progressive  ewtrenchment, 
which  beginning  with  profile  No.  1,  could  be  enlarged  to  profiles 
No9.  2,  8  and  4,  in  succession,  as  opportunities  might  afford. 

IV.  Improvised  Cover  for  Artillery. — The  experience  of  the  last 
wars  has  shown  that  field-guns  at  15  metres  interval  can  very  rarelj 
be  dismounted  by  direct  fire.  Although  the  increased  precision  of 
the  guns  now  in  use  may  render  such  a  result  more  frequent,  the 
service  of  the  guns  will  be  more  than  ever  impeded  by  the  effects  of 
shell  fragments  and  shrapnell  on  the  gun-detachmenta  and  teams. 
Consequently,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  protect 
the  detachments  as  much  as  possible  against  such  projectiles. 

For  this  purpose,  as  we  have  before  observed,  an  epaulment, 
80  cent.  (12-in.),  or  better,  35  cent.  (14-in.)  in  thickness,  would 
snflBce;  but  for  field-artillery  projectiles,  we  must  have  at  least 
S  metres.  The  thickness  of  the  cover  to  be  provided  will  therefore 
vary  between  these  limits. 

The  interval  in  action  depends  on  the  precision  and  effects  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  In  the  field,  circumstances  permitting,  15  metres  is 
the  interval  for  guns  without  cover  of  any  kind.  This  arrangement 
materially  weakens  the  effect  of  the  enem/s  fire,  as  individual  pieces 
are  neither  within  the  limits  of  deviation  of  the  projectiles,  nor 
within  the  radius  of  dispersion  of  the  fragments  of  shells  and  shrap- 
nells  fired  at  the  guns  next  them  on  either  side.  This  advantage 
ought  to  be  preserved  when  the  guns  are  placed  under  cover,  by 
providing  a  separate  shelter,  called  a  gun-epaulment,  for  each  piece. 
roT  the  sake  of  rapidity  of  execution,  and  when  the  guns  are  well 
covered,  the  interval  may  be  reduced  to  10  metres,  or  in  certain 
cases  to  half-interval,  8  metres. 

The  epaulments  for  single-pieces,  which  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  precision  of  the  enemy's  fire  by  rendering  range-finding  and 
laying  more  difficult,  are  generally  thick  enough  only  to  torn  moa- 
ketry  and  small  splinters,  the  time  available  not  admitting  of  the 
preparation  of  better  cover. 

Experiments  made  in  Austria  show  that  a  gun  protected  by  cover 
of  the  simplest  type,  which  we  will  call  a,  suffers  enormously  less, 
t.ab,  16  times,  than  a  gun  without  such  protection.  In  hasty  for« 
tification  only  epaulments  and  sunken  battenes  are  used,  for  the 
sake  of  rapidity  of  execution. 

The  three  types,  a,  b,  and  o,  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
simplest  forms  of  cover  for  single  field  guns.  Type  a,  is  a  parapet, 
70  cent.  (28-in.)  high,  40  cent.  (16-in.)  wide  at  top,  and  180  cent. 
(6-ft.)  wide  at  base,  with  equal  slopes.  It  covers  a  gun  fiimg  em 
larbeUe  up  to  the  axles.     The  platform  is  4  metres  (IS-ft.)  long, 
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and  is  sank  25  cent.  (10-in.)  below  the  surface.  The  reverse  slopes 
form  a  range  of  I  :  4 ;  the  other  slopes  are  kept  as  stiff  as  possible. 
This  type  may  be  executed  in  half-an-hour  by  six  ordinary  labourers, 
or  in  half  that  time  by  the  same  number  of  trained  workmen. 

By  putting  on  eight  extra  men  to  dig  a  ditch  outside  1^  metre 
(4-ft.  9-in.)  wide,  leaving  a  narrow  berm  between  it  and  the  parapet, 
the  height  of  the  latter  can  be  raised  so  as  to  give  1  metre  35  cent. 
(4-ft  5-in.)  of  cofer,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  breadth  at 
base,  which  constitutes  type  b.  In  this  and  the  succeeding  type 
the  gun  is  fired  thiough  a  sort  of  embrasure  cut  out  in  the  line  of 
axis  of  the  piece.  In  type  c,  small  shelter-trenches  are  formed  on 
each  side  of  the  piece,  for  the  detachment,  when  not  actually 
serving.  These  trenches  are  about  ]  metre  25  cent.  (4-ft.)  long, 
1  metre  (3-ft.)  broad,  and  60  cent.  (2-ft.)  deep.  They  require  four 
extra  men  per  gun  for  their  execution.  Bpaulments  may  be  formed 
on  the  wings  as  a  protection  against  slant  fire.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  types  are  progressive,  and  can  be  executed  successively 
as  time  and  opportunity  offer.* 

V.  BaMeries.—The  employment  of  field-guns  at  wide  intervals  for 
purposes  of  defence  will  often  be  restricted  by  want  of  necessary  space 
for  extending  the  battery,  and  the  need  of  providing  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  cover.  In  these  cases,  what  are  called  batteries,  Le,,  epaul- 
ments  each  covering  several  guns,  are  thrown  up. 

A  battery  should  not  contain  fewer  than  four  or  more  than  eight 
gunsy  but  as  it  will  serve  as  a  good  mark  for  the  enemy's  fire,  it 
should  be  proof  against  every  description  of  projectile. 

Sunken  batteries  only  are  used,  as  what  are  known  as  horizontal 
batteries  would  require  twice  the  labour,  a  consideration  to  which 
all  others  must  give  place.  Barbette-fire,  being  the  least  restricted 
in  its  scope,  is  invariably  employed  in  the  field.  Sunken  barbette 
batteries,  as  presenting  the  lowest  relief  and  being  quickest  thrown 
op,  are  therefore  to  be  preferred.  The  pieces  fire  between  honneUes^ 
35  cent.  (14-in )  high,  and  30  cent.  (12-in.)  thick  at  top,  placed 
between  every  two  {(uns.  A.  piece  so  placed  can  be  traversed 
through  an  arc  of  60  decrees.  Where  the  field  of  fire  is  more 
rer.  ricted,  the  guns  may  be  sunk  in  embrasure,  by  enlarging  the 
honiieUes,  The  pieces  are  separated  by  shelter-trenches  servins^  the 
purpose  of  traverses.  These  trenches  are  3  metres  (9|-ft.)  wide  at 
lop,  2  metres  50  cent.  (4-ft.)  at  bottom,  and  70  cent.  (2-ft.  4-in.) 
deep.  The  ammunition  can  be  kept  in  them,  or  better  still,  in 
small  expense-magazines  formed  under  the  merlons  and  entered  from 
the  shelter-trenches.  The  platforms  are  5  metres  (16- ft.)  long, 
4  metres  (12-f(.)  broad,  and  35  cent.  (14-in.)  deep,  with  a  reverse 
slope  of  1:3.  The  parapet  has  a  minimum  thickness  of  2  metres 
75  cent.  (9-ft.),  with  interior  and  exterior  slopes  of  1:3.     The 

*  A  type  of  gan-epaulment  moch  used  daring  the  siege  of  Paris  had  a  similar 
parapet  75  cent.  (2 J  feet)  high,  a  sort  of  embrasure  being  formed  for  the  gun  ta> 
fire  through.    Shelter-pits  for  the  gun  detachment  were  formed  on  either  side.  ^^^ 
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reniblai  will  be  about  20  cubic  metre  per  gnn.  If  more  soil  is 
required,  it  can  be  obtained  by  enlarging  the  shelter-trenches. 
With  eight  men  to  each  platform  and  the  same  number  for  each 
shelter-trench,  a  battery  of  this  description  can  be  thrown  up  by 
ordinary  labourers  in  an  hour  and  a-half. 

Where  the  battery  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  a  heavy  slant  fire, 
traverses  must  be  formed  between  every  two  guns,  with  a  trench  in 
rear  for  shelter  and  inter-communication.  A  thickness  of  2  metres 
40  cent.  (8-ft.)  will  be  sufficient  for  the  traverses.  The  remblai 
will  be  about  54  cubic  metres  per  gun.  The  extra  earth  may  be 
obtained  by  forming  a  ditch  outside  the  battery  8  metres  wide,  and 
1  metre  deep. 

With  fifty  men  per  gun,  a  battery  of  this  kind  could  be  execated 
in  two  hours  by  ordinary  labourers, 

In  all  the  above  cases,  the  work  could  be  execated  by  trained 
sappers  in  less  than  half  the  time  specified,  which  has  been  estimated 
for  infantry  soldiers  or  civilian  labourers.  This  distinction  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  It  may  be  urged  that,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  immediate  danger  ordinary  labourers  would  work  as  well 
as  those  more  perfectly  trained.  But  this  is  very  questionable,  and 
certainly  cannot  be  expected  from  men  who  have  never  had  any 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  pick  and  shovel  for  such  purposes. 

Although  this  paper  has  no  pretensions  to  exhaust  the  subject 
under  consideration,  it  may  be  well  here  to  borrow  from  Captain 
Brunner's  excellent  work,  a  type  of  improvised  field-fort,  showing 
the  application  of  types  5,  6  and  7.  This  work  is  intended  for  a 
garrison  of  a  company  (Austrian)  and  a  half  of  infantry.  One  man 
is  allowed  to  each  pace  (30-in.)  of  interior  crest ;  the  half  company, 
serving  as  a  reserve,  not  being  counted.  If  the  garrison  consists  df 
one  company  only,  a  section  is  told  off  for  the  reserve,  and  the 
diificiency  made  up  by  placing  the  men  wider  apart  at  the  gorge. 
The  trace  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  ground  and  the  object  in 
view ;  but  in  all  cases  the  angle  must  be  made  as  obtuse  as  possible 
to  prevent  lo»s  of  fire  there.  The  faces  are  made  with  profile  No.  5, 
the  flanks  with  profile  No.  6,  the  gorge  with  profile  No.  7.  If  the 
ffarrison  is  accompanied  by  field-guns,  these  should  be  placed 
behind  epaulments  thrown  up  outside  the  work,  on  each  flank,  on 
the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  gorge,  so  as  to  give  them  aa  wide  a 
range  as  possible.  The  emplacementi  of  the  guns  can  be  connected 
with  the  work,  by  shelter-trenches. 

The  subject  of  hasty  or  improvised  fortification  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  a  wide  one,  and  in  our  opinion  has  not  yet  been  treated  in 
a  complete  manner.  The  celebrated  Belgian  Engineer,  Brialmont, 
was  the  first  to  publish,  under  the  title  oi  La  Fortification  ImprovisSe, 
a  treatise  which  has  formed  the  starting-point  for  much  subsequent 
discussion ;  and  ideas  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  most  recent 
works  on  field-fortification  and  in  the  writings  of^many  authors  i 
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but  what  appears  to  as  to.be  wanting  is  a  standard  caurae  of  hasty 
fortification. 

No  one  denies  the  need  of  this  description  of  fortification.  It  is 
recognised  as  a  tactical  necessity.  The  precision  and  range  of  the 
modern  rifle  have  probably  modified  the  conditions  of  war,  and  the 
objections  urged  against  the  employment  of  such  works  are  now 
no  longer  tenable.  We  must  not  expect  impossibilities  from  them ; 
neither  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  conclude  that  because  at  one 
time  they  could  not  be  usefully  employed,  it  is  better  to  dispense 
with  them  altogether.  Long  ago  it  was  observed  by  Napoleon  I. : — 
^*  Fortification  is  never  harmful ;  always  useful ;  often  indispensable.** 
Besides,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  Captain  Brunner,  in  his  work 
of  Field-Fortification,  it  is  not  always  the  largest  works  which  prove 
of  most  importance,  but  much  oftener  those  which  make  little 
show,  and  require  the  least  art  and  skill.  There  will  be  less  un- 
willingness to  quit  works  which  have  cost  but  little  time  and 
trouble.  But  then,  obviously,  we  must  not  run  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  as  our  wont  is  in  France,  and  having  once  contemned  the 
use  of  field-works  altogether,  end  by  having  them  everywhere  and 
on  all  occasions. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  hasty  fortification  before 
or  during  an  engagement,  is  intended  to  correct  the  defects  of  the 
ground,  and  to  enable  us  thus  to  turn  the  latter  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is,  no  doubt,  regretable  that  the  many  possible  contin- 
gencies render  it  impossible  to  formulate  any  precise  rules  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  question  of  intelligence  and  experience,  and  for 
this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  practice  it  in  time  of  peace. 
The  problems  given  in  Brunner's  Guide  will  here  prove  of  great 
utility  in  familiarizing  officers  and  men  with  the  measures  to  be 
taken  under  different  circumstances  in  the  field. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  examine  or  discuss  the  cases  in  which 
this  description  of  fortification  is  or  is  not  applicable.  The  question 
is  a  tactical  rather  than  a  technical  one.  Noi  have  we  attempted 
to  repeat  merely  to  refute  the  objections  urged  by  various  writers, 
which,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  vanish  before  the  necessities  of 
fact.  But  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  gravest  of  these  allegations 
and  the  reply  made  to  it  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal  de  la  Librarie 
MUiiaire^  of  October,  1877,  before  quoted : — 

**An  objection  has  frequently  been  raised  against  fortification 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  which  should  be  confuted. 

'*  In  throwing  up  works  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  alleged, 
defensive  action  becomes  restricted  to  certain  points,  which  cannot 
be  abandoned  without  demoralising  the  troops.  What  is  gained  in 
strength  is  lost  in  mobility.  So  that  if  an  attack  is  conducted 
differently  to  what  was  expected,  particularly  if  the  assailant  menaces 
the  flanks,  the  whole  scheme  of  defence  is  suddenly  disconcerted, 
and  through  reluctance  to  abandon  a  position  on  which  so  much 
trouble  has  been  expended,  the  movements  of  the  defenders  become 
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hampered  and  wanting;  in  vigour.  Certainly  there  is  truth  in  the 
assertion ;  nor  should  it  create  surprise,  as  in  war  the  p^reatest 
advantages  are  always  linked  with  corresponding  defects.  What  is 
needed,  is  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  each. 

"  To  the  objections  urged,  it  maj  easily  be  replied  that  a  general 
should  never  forget  that  his  chief  strength  lies  in  his  army  itself^ 
and  tiiat,  on  this  hypothesis,  he  should  assume  the  initiative  when- 
ever he  judges  it  practicable.  Besides,  if  the  outpost  duty  is  pro- 
perly performed,  the  flanks  of  an  army  cannot  be  threatened  or 
turned  unawares ;  and  should  it  be  in  order  of  battle,  it  is  not 
allowable  to  assume  that  no  time  would  intervene  for  the  requisite 
change  of  front.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  if  the  works  have 
been  executed  with  due  intelligence,  it  will  be  easy  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  so  that  he  may  not  realize  their  full  strength  until  after  he 
has  committed  himself  to  an  attack  in  front,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
change  his  tactics." 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  concealing 
the  existence  or  at  least  the  strength  of  works  of  this  description^ 
either  by  their  position,  shape,  profile,  or  by  some  artificial  means, 
such  as  masking  with  brandies  of  trees,  turf,  &c. 

We  need  not  look  back  far  to  find  examples  in  point.  Who  does 
not  remember  that  during  the  late  war  the  Russians,  after  suffering 
immense  losses  in  carrying  the  entrenched  heights  of  Gorny-Studen, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  key  of  the  position,  found  them 
untenable,  as  they  were  commanded  by  other  Turkish  works  in 
rear,  which  had  been  so  skilfully  concealed  that  the  Bussians  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  their  existence ! 

There  are,  besides,  other  works  to  be  executed  in  every  engage- 
ment, with  more  or  less  completeness,  according  to  the  time  and 
means  at  disposal.     These  are : — 

1.  Levelling  the  field  of  fire,  by  suppressing  objects  likely  to 
mask  the  view,  so  as  to  secure  the  full  effect  of  the  fire.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  an  exposed  field  of  fire  is  one  of  the  most 
important  defensive  adjuncts  to  any  position. 

2.  Preparing  the  field  of  battle,  by  removing  any  obstacles  which 
may  interfere  with  the  movements  of  large  bodies;  at  the  same 
time  destroying  all  communications  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to 
the  enemy. 

3.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  such  obstacles  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  shape  of  inundations,  abattis,  &c.,  care  being 
taken  in  so  doing  not  to  hamper  one's  own  movements. 

This  sort  of  work  for  the  most  part  requires  neither  much  time 
nor  special  art,  and  may  therefore  be  executed  without  preliminary 
practice.  It  is  enough  to  impress  its  importance  upon  officers  of 
all  ranks,  and  the  necessity  of  never  neglecting  to  put  it  in  execution 
within  the  limits  of  their  individual  opportunities.  Problems  of 
this  kind  look  easy  enough  on  paper,  but  opportunities  should  not 
be  neglected  of  affording  to  officers  some  practical  acquaintance  with 
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the  subject,  and  of  giving  the  men  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the 
same. 

There  is  no  reason  why  practice  of  this  kind  shonid  not  be  carried 
ont  in  the  field,  and  wety  complete  instractions  are  given  in  the 
IfutrueHon  PraMque  des  Cadre$,  published  by  the  French  War 
Department. 

So  far  we  have  merely  spoken  of  methods  of  execution,  without 
discussing  the  question  of  tools.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  reader  of  the  importance  of  hasty  cover  for  infantry, 
the  natural  inference  follows  that  an  entrenching-tool  of  some  sort 
ought  to  be  carried  by  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  infantry 
soldiers,  for  example,  by  one  rank,  as  in  Austria  ;  by  doing  which, 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  trench-carts,  or  going  in  quest  of 
them,  will  be  avoided.  Of  course  there  is  the  objection  that  the 
infantry-soldier  is  already  overburthened,  and  his  load  must  not  be 
increased.  This  is  a  serious  but  not  an  unsurmountable  difficulty. 
In  France  it  might  be  got  over  by  following  the  example  of  foreign 
armies,  and  suppressing  the  tente  cfdbri. 

After  the  experience  of  the  late  Kusso-Turkish  war,  it  is  no 
longer  permissible  to  question  the  utility  of  a  portable  entrenching- 
tool  for  infantry.  The  Russians  had  frequent  reasons  to  regret  the 
want  of  such  tools ;  while  Iheir  allies,  the  Boumanians,  appear  to 
have  congratulated  themselves  unceasingly  on  the  utility  of  their 
Linneman  spades. 

Take,  for  example,  the  events  which  occurred  between  7th  and 
12th  September,  1877,  during  the  third  attack  upon  Plevna.  Im- 
provised works,  of  no  impprtance  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  had 
made  Plevna,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  into  a  position 
impregnable  against  open  assault. 

It  appears  now  to  be  well-established  that  a  position  hastily 
fortified  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  operation  being  repeated 
each  time  a  position  is  changed,  becomes  with  the  aid  of  the  modern 
rifle,  even  without  the  assistance  of  artillery,  if  not  absolutely 
unassailable,  at  least  very  difBcult  to  attack  in  front.  It  would 
perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  an  extensive  position  hastily 
fortified  would  serve  in  place  of  an  entrenched  camp,  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  it  would  render  the  same  services,  and 
consequently,  that  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  of  which  the 
gravest  is  that  it  is  only  suited  to  defensive  purposes. 

But,  as  a  writer  in  the  Bevue  MilUaire  de  VEtranger^  No.  393, 
remarks,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Bussians,  who  were  evidently 
bent  on  following  the  example  of  the  German  armies  of  1870,  in 
turning  and  masking  the  fortresses  while  following  up  their  adver- 
saries, nevertheless  did  not  succeed  in  drawing  the  latter  into  the 
open  field ;  their  advance  was  divided  and  split  up;  their  attempted 
invasion  was  checked  and  paralysed  for  months,  not  by  a  fortress 
of  the  first  order  provided  with  an  ample  gurrison,  but  by  shelter- 
trenches  hastily  thrown-up  in  improvised  positions.  ^^ 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  Bussians  coald  have  got  rid  of  the 
obstacle  sooner,  and  resumed  their  advance.  But,  the  obstacle  was 
always  unassailable  in  front,  and  any  attempt  to  turn  it  was  only 
to  encounter  again,  a  few  days  later,  and  a  few  leagues  further,  the 
same  impenetrable  shield,  which  guarded  the  little  army  of  Osman 
Pacha  wherever  it  went. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  learn  whether  the  works  thrown  up  by 
the  Turks  were  executed  with  portable  entrenohing-tools,*  as  the 
Linneman  spade,  or  with  tools  brought  up  in  carts. 

The  first  supposition  appears  improbable,  as  a  man  working  on 
his  knees  cannot  remain  in  that  position  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour* 
It  is  true  the  men  can  work  in  reliefs.  If  the  works  thrown  up  by 
the  Turks  round  Plevna  and  elsewhere  were  executed  with  the 
Linneman  spade,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  issuing  that  tool 
to  a  sufficient  number  of  French  infantry  soldiers,  if  the  portable 
entrenching  tools  already  distributed  are  found  wanting  in 
durability. 


THE  RESERVES. 

There  has  existed  in  Englishmen's  minds,  if  not  from  time  im- 
memorial, at  least  for  some  centuries,  a  belief,  that  anyone  who 
became  a  soldier,  had  not  done  a  wise  action,  while,  towering  over 
this  belief,  was  the  more  serious  one  to  our  national  fath,  namely, 
that  men  enlisting  in  the  British  Army  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
privileges  and  legal  rights  they  had  possessed  as  citizens.  Pro- 
mises as  to  pay,  length  of  service,  treatment  while  serving,  amount 
of  pension  when  discharged  from  wounds  and  other  causes,  Jbc, 
that  had  been  employed  as  a  means  to  induce  the  John  Atkinses  to 
take  the  shilling,  could  all  be  broken  as  easv  as  the  proverbial 
pie-crust,  so  soon  as  the  silver  coin  had  passed  from  the  hand  of 
the  recruiting'Sergeant  into  that  of  the  recruit,  and  although  of 
late  years,  the  public  began  to  think  this  treatment  of  soldiers  had 
become  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  past,  recent  performances  at 
Pail-Mall  have  ruthlessly  dispelled  the  illusion.  Let  us  try  and 
tell  how  the  authorities  have  managed  to  commit  so  great  a  blunder 
— a  blunder  so  wanton,  so  cruel,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unjusti- 
fiable, as  to  deserve  the  higher  diplomatic  expression  of  a  crime. 

The  English  Government,  a  very  few  months  since,  was  con- 
fronted by  a  danger  so  great,  that,  to  find  its  parallel,  we  should 
have  to  seek  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Russia  had 
placed  her  legions  within  a  short  march  of  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Sultan  was  ready  for  flight,  his  army  was  disorganised, 
and  nothing  seemed  likely  to  prevent  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar  from 

*  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  th3  Turkiah  entrenchmenta  were 
thrown  up  with  ordinary  entrencbing-toolt,  brought  up  on  pack-animala,  of  which 
there  were  grear  nambari.  ^ 
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planting  their  master's  standard  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  English  Government  had  been  protesting  gallantly 
against  the  Eussian  advance  upon  the  Turkish  capital,  and,  but  for 
the  obstructive  tactics  displayed  by  the  Opposition  party  in  Par- 
liament, would  doubtless,  even  by  declaring  war,  have  arrested  the 
onward  movement  upon  SUmboul  long  before.  However,  it  acted 
—if  at  the  eleventh  hour,— promptly  and  energetically.  The 
British  Fleet  passed  the  Dardanelles,  a  portion  of  the  Imperial 
Forces  were  drawn  from  India,  and  the  Army  at  home,  by  calling 
out  the  fieserves,  was  placed  upon  a. war-footing. 

The  determined  front  thus  shown  by  England  had  the  desired 
effect  2  Euseia  was  not  only  stopped  in  the  moment  of  victory,  but 
sue  was  compelled  to  give  up  much  of  her  prospeclive  plunder,  and 
be  content  with,  comparatively,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
country  her  arms  had  conquered.  To  briHg  about  so  satisfactory  a 
state  of  affairs.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  played  three  trump  cards: 
the  Fleet,  the  Indian  Contingent,  and  the  Eeserves,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  state,  that  the  last-named  was  the  best  card  of  the  three. 

The  Beserves  of  our  Regular  and  Militia  Forces  had  hitherto 
been  only  forces  upon  paper.  They  might  be  realities,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  put  to  the  test  of  being  called  out  and  embodied, 
they  might  prove  as  imaginary  as  Falstaff's  "men  in  buckram" 
were.  It  was  argued  by  opponents,  and  even  granted  by  the 
friends  of  the  Reserve  Forces'  system,  that  the  whole  thing  was  but 
an  experiment;  and  one  in  which  the  chances  of  failure  predomin- 
ated. The  men  would  draw  their  pay,  and  avail  themselves  of  any 
other  advantages  which  the  position  gave,  but  when  they  were 
ordered  to  rejoin  the  ranks,  and  in  short,  go  upon  actual  service, 
numbers  would  fall  sick,  and  numbers  more  fail  to  appear  at  the 
rendezvous  appointed. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  this  year,  pensioners  drawing  their  pensions 
were  surprised  by  being  questioned  if  they  were  fit,  should  their 
services  be  required,  for  duty,  and  the  oflBoers,  putting  the  ques- 
tions, must  have  been  most  favourably  impressed  by  the  ready 
replies  in  the  afBripative  they  received.  Nearly  the  following  day, 
the  order  was  issued  calling  out  the  Eeserfes,  who  were  all  to  be 
at  their  posts  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  We  need  scarcely  eiplain 
what  this  meant.  Men  had  to  give  up  good  situations,  break  up 
their  homes,  leave  their  wives  and  families  nearly  destitute,  to  go 
and  serve  their  Queen  and  country,  and  when  it  became  known 
that  mostly  all  had  answered  their  names  on  the  muster-parades  of 
their  new  regiments,  the  country  at  large  felt  proud  of  her  sons, 
while,  we  may  be  sure,  the  hearts  of  England's  foes  did  not  beat 
with  joy,  when  they  read  how  nobly  and  well  the  summons  to  arms 
had  been  answered. 

Despite  official  blundering  therefore,  which,  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, did  its  utmost  to  spoil  matters,  the  calling  out  of  the 
fieserves  was  essentially  a  success.    At  all  hasards,  and  in  many 
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cases  at  much  expense,  the  men  tamed  ap  in  good  time.  One 
poor  fellow  who  could  not  read,  besides  being  on  tramp  in  the 
north  of  England,  looking  for  work,  did  not  put  in  appearance 
for  a  week  after  the  time  appointed.  But  when  he  called  attention 
to  his  blistered  feet,  and  explained  that  he  had  walked  some  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  to  be  present  at  his  dep6t,  we  feel  certain  he 
was  not  punished  for  the  few  days'  involuntary  absence.  Men 
even  gave  themselves  up  from  desertion,  when  it  was  known  Eng- 
land  might  want  her  soldiers,  and  no  country  had  ever  greater 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  sons  than  this  country  had,  when,  at  the 
first  blast  of  the  alarm-trumpet, — ^the  warning  to  prepare  for  war, 
— over  30,000  men  at  once  left  their  various  occupations  to  rally 
round  their  standard. 

Much  time  and  public  money  were  needlessly  expended.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  the  troops  at  home  were  told  off  to  form 
the  different  army  corps,  the  authorities  made  the  most  glaring 
mistakes  in  the  arrangements.  Regiments  serving  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  were  detailed  to  form  part  of  a  force  whose  head-quarters 
were  in  the  south  of  England,  and  vice-verBa,  as  if  the  object  of 
effective  mobilization  was  one  in  which  time  and  economy  had  no 
part.  We  are  now  apparently  in  the  same  predici^ment  as  France 
was  when  Napoleon  III.  declared  war  in  1870  against  Prussia.  We 
have  the  country  parcelled  out  into  military  districts,  each  district, 
however,  being  without  the  means  of  independent  action  in  the 
event  of  war.  This  was  the  case  also  with  France  in  1870,  where, 
as  it  is  related,  reserve  men  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
were  sent  from  their  homes  in  the  north-east  of  France,  to  depAts 
in  the  south,  to  obtain  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  Then 
they  were  sent  to  join  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
only  difference  in  our  case  is  that  the  men  joined  their  corps  un- 
armed and  without  regimental  clothing,  although  within  the  two 
weeks  which  had  elapsed,  clothing  and  arms  could  easily  have  been 
supplied  to  them  all  before  leaving  their  own  homes.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  if  war  were  suddenly  to  break  out  to-morrow,  all  this 
blundering  would  have  to  be  gone  through  again,  although  every 
man's  clothing,  &c.,  should  be  in  the  district-store,  ticketed  with 
his  name  and  number,  ready  to  be  given  out  to  him  just  as  if  he 
was  in  barracks  and  had  come  that  day  out  of  hospital. 

The  Government  got  the  men,  but  thousands  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  left  desolate,  for  what  assistance  is  a  few  pence  daily  in 
these  high-priced  lodging,  provision,  and  fuel  times  to  women  and 
children,  when  the  bread-winner  has  gone?  A  very  little  thought 
and  carefulness  upon  the  part  of  the  authorities  would  have  pre- 
vented a  public  scandal  and  much  suffering  among  the  families 
thus  left  partly  destitute.  It  never  appears  to  have  occurred  to  any 
official  mind  that  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  a  woman  and  her  family 
in  barracks,  while  her  husband  was  away  at  the  autumn  manoeuvres, 
would  not  near  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  family  in  civil  life.    The 
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soldier's  wife  not  only  lodges  rent  free,  but  has  her  fuel  and  light 
for  nothing,  and,  therefore,  with  the  little  assistance  her  husband 
can  send  her,  can  manage  to  live  pretty  well  on  sixpence  a  day,  and 
threepence  for  each  child.  But  in  civil  life,  and  especially  in 
London,  where  the  rent  of  one  room  would  swallow  up  a  week^s 
allowance  in  money,  the  case  was  quite  different,  and  had  the 
authorities  given  the  subject  a  moment's  consideration,  they  would 
have  seen  how  inadequate  the  money -allowance  was,  when  the  pur- 
pose it  was  given  for  was  taken  into  account. 

The  worst  part  of  all,  however,  was  that  when  it  had  been 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  to  the  powers  in  Pail-Mall  that  six- 
pence a  day  for  subsistence,  &c.^  was  a  mockery^  no  change  was 
made,  for,  even  putting  on  one  side  such  articles  as  food,  clothing 
and  fuel,  and  considering  them  only  luxuries,  things  which  women 
and  children  would  be  better  without,  the  sum  given  would  not  pay 
lodgings.  No  ;  they,  the  authorities,  would  not  alter  their  decision, 
for  that  would  have  been  partly  an  admission  of  having  made  a 
mistake.  The  facts,  however,  were  too  strong  for  them,  and  as 
they  would  not  allow  they  were  in  the  wrong,  **  a  change  of  front 
was  made.''  The  Tite  Barnacles  accused  the  Tommy  Atkinsons  of 
improvidence,  and  as  a  consequence  of  all  other  deadly  sins.  One 
of  Leech's  sketches  in  Punch  depicts  a  pay-sergeant  of  infantry 
settling  up  with  a  recruit  his  daily  pay  of  one  shilling  and  a  penny, 
as  follows :  "  Bread  and  meat,  sixpence,  tea  and  vegetables,  two- 
.  pence-halfpenny;  washing,  a  penny;  stoppages,  twopence-halfpenny, 
which  leaves  a  penny  for  yourself — (md  take  ca/re  you  don't  la/irish  it^* 
adds  the  cautious  non-commissioned  officer.  In  the  one  case  the 
warning  is  rightly  given  at  the  time  the  money  is  paid ;  in  the 
other,  the  warning  is  not  thought  of  until  the  Tite  Barnacles  are 
accused  of  incompetency  or  worse.  The  Tite  Barnacles,  in  defence, 
accuse  the  Tommy  Atkinsons  with  having  lavished  their  fourpences 
daily  away ;  spending  it  on  fine  clothes,  billiards,  pianos  and 
betting,  instead  of  placing  their  monies  out  at  interest,  so  that 
when  the  war  time  came,  they  would  have  been  able  to  leave  their 
wives  and  families  well  provided  for ! 

Of  course,  the  thought  could  not  arise  in  a  Barnacles'  mind  that, 
while  some  reserve  men  had  drawn  fourpence  per  diem  for  seven 
years,  there  was  a  greater  number  that  had  not  drawn  the  allowance 
for  as  many  months.  Neither  could  a  Barnacles  imagine  that  a 
Beserve  man  had  been  for  weeks  or  months  out  of  work,  or  had 
children  sick,  and,  consequently,  had  heavy  doctors'  bills  to  pay. 
Yet  Beserve  men  and  their  families  are  subject  to  the  ills  flesh  is 
heir  to,  as  much  as  other  people,  and  will  be  found,  when  in 
health,  to  have  appetites  as  good  as  even  the  Barnacles. 

As  to  how  well  the  men  of  the  Reserve  behaved  themselves  when 
up  with  the  colours,  the  highest  testimony  has  been  given.  Colonel 
North,  speaking  on  the  12th  of  September  at  an  agricultural 
dinner  in  Oxfordshire,  said,  '^  There  was  one  thing  nearer^home 
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which  deserved  the  approval  of  the  whole  country.  No  men  in  the 
world  could  have  come  more  readily  to  the  rescue  of  their  country 
than  did  the  Reserve  men  of  England  (cheers).  It  was  not  only  their 
numbers,  he  never  saw  a  finer  body  of  men,  and,  what  was  still 
better,  many  of  the  officers  assured  him  that  these  men  set  the  best 
possible  example  to  the  young  soldiers  when  they  joined  their  regi- 
ments. He  could  only  say  that  he  had  been  a  thorough  unbeliever 
in  the  Reserve  Forces.  He  had  thought  that  when  the  time  came 
for  them  to  be  called  out,  they  would  never  appear,  but  no  man  in 
this  country  was  more  delighted  to  be  in  the  wrong  than  he  was.'' 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  other  discomforts  that  attended  u|K>n 
the  calling  up  of  the  Reserve  Forces,  for,  to  men  who  have  fidlen 
gratefully  into  the  more  pleasant  civil  life,  a  change  back  to  a 
military  existence  cannot  be  an  enchanting  one.  To  sleep  on  a 
sheetless  bed,  filled  with  straw, — not  feathers — to  be  awoke  by 
bugles  at  five  in  the  morning,  after  being  kept  awake  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  by  sentries  ''challenging/'  and  passing  the  call, 
**  Ail's  well  1''  to  spend  eight  hours  daily  at  drill  or  ^'  under  arms/' 
and  about  four  more  cleaning  one's  accoutrements  and  performing 
fatigues,  are  all  matters  in  which  little  romance  and  possibly  a  deal 
of  discomfort  can  exist ;  and,  which  to  a  man  turned  thirty  and  the 
father  of  a  family,  must  at  times  be  martyrdom  without  his  being 
burthened  with  the  thought  that  his  wife  ahd  children  are  starving 
all  the  time  he  is  enduring  such  misery. 

On  the  return  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  from  the  Congress  at  Berlin, 
steps  were  almost  immediately  taken  for  the  disembodiment  of  the 
Reserves,  prior  to  which  Her  Majesty  caused  the  following  General 
Order  to  be  issued  : — 

'*  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Cbief 
has  received  the  Queen's  commands  to  convey  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  and  Militia  Reserves  who 
are  now.  about  to  return  to  their  homes,  Her  Majesty's  entire 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
duties  while  serving  with  the  colours.  The  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  with  which  they  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  them  at 
a  period  of  national  emergency  has  made  a  deep  and  most  favour- 
able impression  upon  Her  Majesty.  The  Queen  trusts  that  the 
men,  who  must  in  very  many  cases  have  left  avocations  in  civil  life 
to  ful6l  their  duty  to  the  country,  will  soon  find  re-employment, 
and  Her  Majesty  feels  assured  that  many  employers  of  labour  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  those  who  have  displayed 
so  loyal  and  patriotic  a  spirit." 

Like  everything  Her  Majesty  does,  this  Order  was  well-timed  and 
in  excellent  taste,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  those  who  acted  for  the 
Queen  should  have  been — as  it  seems — unable  to  understand  her 
wishes  or  to  obey  her  commands.  The  men  had  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, calling  them  back  to  the  colours,  with  a  promptitude  and 
willingness  worthy  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  for  doing  Jhis  so 
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cheerfallj  and  so  well,  what  has  been,  and  what  is  their  reward  P 
It  has  been,  and  is  to  most  of  them,  starvation  ;  starvation  for  their 
wives  and  families  when  they  were  with  the  colours ;  it  is  now 
starvation  for  themselves  as  well. 

'*  How  can  the  Government  be  blamed/'  it  may  be  asked, ''  for 
this  P''  We  have  already  pointed  oat  how  inadequate  the  allowance 
was  which  the  reserve  men's  families  received  the  time  they  were 
aerving,  and  we  think  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  as  great  an  error 
of  judgment  has  been  committed  by  the  authorities  when  disbanding 
them. 

The  Government  had  exercised  its  undoubted  right  in  calling  the 
reserves  up,  and  as  the  men  might  be  up  for  six  months,  or  for  that 
matter  six  years,  their  employers  had  filled  up  their  respective 
appointments  as  best  they  could.  This  doubtless  was  a  great  in- 
convenience to  many  employers,  who  will  naturally  object  to  Reserve 
men  in  future.  Bui  that  is  not  all,  for  even  those  who  have  not 
employed  Beserve  men  previously,  object  to  do  so  now,  for  a  like 
reason.  We  know  of  one  case,  that  of  a  smart  joung  sergeant  that 
belonged  to  the  Bifle-brigade,  who  when  applying  for  a  situation 
was  told  be  woald  have  been  the  very  man  to  suit,  only  for  his 
belonging  to  the  Army  Beserve. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  men  were  not  dis- 
charged in  groups,  which  would  have  prevented  the  labour  market 
suffering  all  at  once  from  a  glut,  and  the  men,  who  had  earned  a 
better  fate,  from  starvation.  Discharges  should  first  have  only  been 
given  to  those  who  felt  sure  of  speedily  getting  into  work.  Then 
in  a  month's  time  another  batch  could  have  been  sent  to  their 
homes,  and  so  on  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  per  month  until  all 
had  been  discharged.  Again,  staff-officers  of  pensioners  should 
have  received  instructions  to  make  advances  to  married  men  of  the 
Beserve  forces,  who  were  in  want,  to  the  amount  of  six  pounds — or 
one  year's  pay.  Tnis  could  have  been  given  thirty  shillings  at  a 
time,  until  the  applicants  got  employment,  or  they  had  received  all 
the  amount  named.  The  Government  might  also  give  guarantees 
of  honesty  to  the  extent  of  say  twenty  pounds,  to  men  seeking 
employment  where  a  guarantee  was  neceseary  in  order  to  get 
situations.  This  the  Government  might  well  do,  seeing  that  it 
holds  sums  of  money  which  is  accumulating  in  the  names  of  all 
Beserve  men  at  the  rate  of  twopence  daily  until  twelve  years'  service 
has  expired.  The  Government,  therefore,  runs  no  risk,  as  after  six 
years'  service  with  the  colours  any  man  will  have  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds  lying  to  his  credit  in  the  Savings'  bank. 

It  was  also  very  unwise  to  pay  the  men  in  full — all  that  was  due, 
and  all  that  might  be  coming  to  them  in  the  shape  of  pay  or  allow- 
ances— at  their  regiments.  It  was  only  natural  they  should  wish 
to  treat  their  comrades  before  leaving,  and  once  that  began  it  was 
hard  to  tell  where  and  when  it  would  stop.  Many,  doubtless,  took 
care  of  their  money,  but  many  more  we  fear  spent  all,  and  arrived 
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home  penniless.  Now  there  would  have  been  no  hardship  in  the 
paymasters  of  regiments  sending  the  monies  after  the  men.  Thej 
would  thus  have  been  removed  from  all  temptation.  This  was  the 
plan  adopted  at  Chatham  when  that  was  the  discharging  depdt  for 
the  invalids  of  the  army.  Whether  a  man  had  twenty  pounds  or 
twenty  pence  to  receive,  he  did  not  get  a  farthing  of  it  until  he  had 
arrived  at  his  destination,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  many  a  one 
blessed  a  regulation  which  worked  so  well  and  so  wisely. 

Statements  which  have  appeared   in    the  columns  of  our  con- 
temporaries have  certainly  exhibited  a  startling  state  of  affair?,  a 
state  as  discreditable  to  the  nation  as  it  must  be  disheartening  and 
demoralising  to  the  poor  fellows  themselves.    ^  A  visit  to  the  homes 
of  a  few — if  the  word  *home'  be  not  too  much  a  mockery  — has 
brought  us  acquainted  wilh  scenes  of  pitiable  squalor  and  hopeless 
destitution  that  might  well  excite  the  sympathy  of  people  not  gene- 
rally given  to  charitable  emotion?.     In  Banner  Street,  St.  Luke's, 
lives  a  man  who  has  served  with  the  colours  and  on  the  Beserve  for 
eleven  years.     The  records  of  his  services  show  no  marks  against 
him  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  true  i^oldier,  and  as  a  civilian  he  has 
borne  a  reputation  for  industry  and  frugality.     For  years  his  trade 
as  a  chairmaker  has  enabled  him  to  support  his  family  decently,  but 
left  little  or  no  margin  whereby  provision  mip,ht  be  made  for  a  rainy 
day.     When  the  call  came  for  him  to  rejoin  the  colours  he  had  to 
part  from  a  wife  and  three  children,  for  who9e  maintenance  durin&( 
his  absence  there  was  nothing  but  the  paltry  pittance  that  might  be 
eked  out  of  his  pay,  and  the  allowance  we  have  referred  to.     Before 
a  month  had    passed    there  came   another   claim  on    his   slender 
resources,   and   the   expense  of  that   time  swallowed  everything, 
besides   flinging    him   into   debt.     He   returned  to   find    himself 
destitute  of  clothes,  as  well  as  of  the  tools  that  might  have  enabled 
him  to  get  some  little  work  on   his  own  account.     Since  then  he 
has  barely  earned  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.     With  a 
wife  scarcely  yet  re:»tored  to  health,  children  haggard  and  hungry 
eyed,  and  nothing  before  him  bat  the  workhouse  or  starvation,  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  heartily  the 
honour  of  serving  one's  country  in  the  hour  of  need.''     That  is  one 
case ;  here  is  another.     '^  A  man,  whose  home  was  in  Victoria  Road, 
Hackney  Wick,  and  who  could  earn   thirty  shillings  weekly   at 
paper  hanging,  returns  to  find  no  employment  for  him.     Little  by 
little  be  has  been  compelled  to  part  with  his  furniture,  his  wife  and 
children  are  in  the  workhouse,  and   he  is  breaking  stones  on  the 
highway.     Another  soldier  has  been  obliged   to  part  with  every- 
thing, even  to  the  medals  he  cherished  so  much,  and  unless  some 
unhoped  for  turn  in  fort uneVw heel  takes  place  he  will  have  to 
exchange  the  bare  walls  of  his  room  in  Clerkenwell  for  the  streets 
or  the  dreaded  workhouse."* 

We  misht  continue,  but  think  there  is  evidence  sufficient — i(  such 
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were  necessary— to  show  how  hard  the  times  have  been  upon  many 
men  who  assuredly  have  not  merited  so  hard  a  fate.  There  is  one 
case,  however,  so  extraordinary,  that  if  the  man's  name  was  not 
given  we  should  have  thought  the  tale  a  complete  fabrication.  A 
man  named  James  Murphy  had  been  for  some  time  emyloyed  at 
the  Boyal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  where  he  earned  two  pounds  a 
week — not  bad  as  times  go.  When  the  Reserves  were  called  out, 
Murphy,  being  one,  had  to  obey  the  call,  and  when  they  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes,  ho  naturally  applied  to  be  taken  on  at 
his  old  work  in  the  Arsenal.  "  Blessed  are  those  who  expect 
nothing,  as  they  cannot  be  disappointed,"  is  an  old  saying  which 
Murphy  should  have  remembered,  for  he  found  his  place  was  filled 
up,  but  believing  he  had  some  claim  upon  the  authorities  for 
employment,  he  wrote  out  an  application  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
War  Office.  To  this  he  received  a  reply  informing  him  "that 
having  left  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  his  own  request  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  reinstated.^'  Having  no  means  of  supporting  liis  wife 
and  family  of  foiir  children,  he  applied  to  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Slade, 
for  advice,  who  could  only  express  his  regret  and  recommend  him 
to  go  with  his  family  into  the  workhouse,  the  very  place  the  man 
dreaded  going  to.  Even  when  told  this,  the  poor  fellow  held  to  the 
belief  '^  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  rhe  Reserves  and  their 
families  to  go  to  the  Union  for  subsistence,'^  but  we  fear  that  by 
this  he  has  been  compelled  by  hard  dismal  facts  to  think  otherwise. 
Whether  the  course  pursued  will  encourage  the  Reserves  to  come 
forward  as  readily  the  next  time  their  services  are  required  in  an 
emergency  by  their  country,  is  a  question  we  think  well  worth 
Colonel  Stanley's  attention,  or  that  of  whoever  is  responsible  for 
the  treatment  those  men  have  received.  If  a  re-action  sets  in,  it 
may  be  more  severe  than  the  authorities  anticipate.  Now  a  little 
sensible  and  timely  relief — an  advance  of  their  own  money — not 
charity — would  do  much.  If  however  something  of  the  kind  is 
not  done,  the  success  of  the  Reserve  system,  lately  so  assured,  will 
be  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  Is  the  sensible  plan  not  worth  a  trial  ? 
We  think  it  is. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SHIPS  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE 
MODERNS.  (Continued.) 

By  C.  E.  Low,  LN.,  F.RG.S. 

We  are  told  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  African  Coast  felt  great 
astonishment  and  fear  at  the  sight  of  the  vessels,  and  when  they 
first  saw  the  ships  under  sail  took  them  for  large  birds,  with 
white  wings,  that  had  come  from  foreign  countries ;  but  when  the 
sails  were  furled,  they  thought  from   the  great  length   of  the 
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TesselSy  and  from  their  swiniming  on  the  water,  that  thej  mnst  be 
great  fishes.  Others  believed  that  thej  were  spirits  that  wan- 
dered  about  bj  night  because  they  were  seen  at  anchor  at  one 
place  in  the  evening,  and  would  be  a  hundred  miles  distant  b  j  the 
morning.  Not  being  able  to  conceive  how  anything  human  could 
travel  more  in  one  night  than  they  could  in  three  days  they  set 
down  the  Enropean  vessels  as  denizens  of  another  world.  ^  There 
is  no  man  ignorant/'  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  that  ships,  with- 
out putting  themselves  out  of  breath,  will  easily  outrun  the 
soldiers  that  coast  them.''  ''A  fleet  of  ships  may  be  seen  at 
sunset,  and  after  it,  at  the  Lizard,  yet  by  the  next  morning  they 
may  recover  Portland,  whereas  an  army  on  foot  shall  not  be  able 
to  march  it  in  six  days.''  A  spirit  of  discovery,  and  a  hope  of 
gain  through  commerce  was  certainly  the  real  and  avowed  object 
of  the  Portuguese  in  venturing  into  these  unknown  seas,  and 
Diego  Cam  having  heard  of  a  Christian  monarch  who  was  said  to 
reign  in  Ethiopia,  on  his  return  to  Portugal  magnified  his  power 
80  much  that  King  John  II.  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  the 
prince  who  he  concluded  was  the  famous  and  mysterious  potentate 
known  as  Presbyter,  or  Prester,  John.  This  singular  name  after- 
wards came  to  be  applied  to  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  geography  of  the  African  Continent  not  being  then  well 
understood,  it  was  supposed  that  ambassadors  from  the  western 
coasts  might  very  easily  reach  his  capital.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Arabs,  who  sought  for  €k)g  and  Magog,  and  in  our  day,  the 
popular  desire  to  plant  the  British  flag  on  the  North  Pole,  the 
Portuguese  thought  that  great  glory  would  be  acquired  by  the 
discovery  of  the  abodes  of  this  mysterious  potentate.  Hence, 
instructions  were  given  to  all  oncers  employed  in  the  African 
service,  to  endeavour  in  every  quarter,  and  by  every  means,  to 
accomplish  this  grand  object,  and  accordingly  they  never  failed  to 
question  all  whom  they  met  on  the  coasts  about  Prester  John, 
whose  name,  they  were  told  by  the  natives,  had  never  been  heard 
of.  They  then  besought  the  people  whom  they  saw  on  the  coasts 
to  inquire  up  the  country  for  Prester  John,  promising  large 
rewards  to  any  who  should  give  information  which  might  lead  to 
success. 

A  correspondence  between  the  King  of  Benin,  on  the  African 
coast,  and  John  11.  of  Portugal,  led  the  latter  to  suppose  that 
the  real  Prester  John  had  been  at  last  discovered,  for  the  negro 
ambassador  of  this  sable  monarch  informed  the  Portuguese  king 
that  about  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  miles  east  of  Benin, 
there  was  a  mighty  king,  called  Ogan6,who  was  held  by  the  Pagan 
chiefs  in  that  country  in  the  same  veneration  as  was  paid  to  the 
Pope,  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  further  stated  that,  at 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Benin,  his  successor  had  to  send  ambas* 
■adors  to  Ogan^  with  presents,  desiring  to  be  confirmed  in  his 
kingdom  as  the  lawful  heir,  and    received  in  return  a  staff  and  a 
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brazen  helmet,  for  a  sceptre  and  crown,  and  also  a  brass  cross  for 
the  neck,  without  which  ensigDS  of  his  dignity,  the  king  would 
not  be  regarded  as  their  lawful  sovereign  by  the  people.  This 
Ogan^,  it  was  stated,  was  invisible,  a  silk  curtain  being  always 
Buapended  before  him ;  and,  when  the  ambassadors  were  about 
to  retire,  a  foot  was  protruded  from  the  curtain^  to  which  they 
paid  homage,  and  upon  their  departure  were  presented  with  small 
crosses.  As  a  specimen  of  the  tales  extant  of  the  exploits  of 
Prester  John,  we  are  told  that,  when  the  Mongol  army  marched 
against  the  Christians  of  the  *'  greater  India,"  of  which  he  was  king, 
he  '' caused  a  number  of  hollow  copper  figures  to  be  made, 
resembling  men,  which  were  stuffed  with  combustibles  and  set 
upon  horses,  each  having  a  man  behind  on  the  horse,  with  a  pair 
of  bellows  to  stir  up  the  fire.  At  the  first  onset  of  the  battle, 
these  mounted  figures  were  sent  forward  to  the  charge ;  the  men 
who  rode  behind  them  set  fire  to  the  combustibles,  and  then  blew 
strongly  with  the  bellows;  immediately  the  Mongol  men  and 
horses  were  burnt  with  fire,  and  the  air  was  darkened  with  smoke. 
Then  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  Mongols,  who  were  thrown  into 
confusion  by  this  new  mode  of  warfare,  and  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter.''  ^ing  John  despatched  two  ambassadors,  Pedro 
de  Covillan  and  Alfonso  de  Payer  to  the  Court  of  Prester  John, 
by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Aden,  where  they  parted ;  the  latter 
proceeded  to  Abyssinia,  and  De  Covillan  journeyed  to  India,  and 
crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  arrived  at  Sofala  on  the  African  coast 
in  lat.  20^1  rs.  and  thence  made  his  way  to  Cairo.  Here  learn- 
ing of  the  murder  of  his  coadjutor  on  the  road  to  Abyssinia,  he 
wrote  to  his  sovereign  acquainting  him  with  his  discoveries,  and 
asserting  that  a  short  passage  might  be  found  round  Africa  to  the 
Indies,  and  himself  proceeded  to  Abyssinia,  where  the  King, 
Alexander,  received  him  well.  Unfortunately  this  prince  died 
suddenly,  and  his  successor,  called  Mahee,  refused  him  leave  to 
return  home,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  his  court,  where  he 
remained  until  the  year  1520,  when  he  was  seen  by  Don  Boderigo 
de  Lima,  who  came  thither  as  envoy  from  the  Portuguese  king. 
Greater  glories  than  the  discoveries  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  Henry  were  reserved  for  John  11.  of  Portugal. 

J.  A.  Mandelsloe,  who  voyaged  to  the  East  Indies  in  1639, 
says  a  fort  was  built  on  the  island  of  Argoin  on  the  Senegal 
coast,  in  1461,  and,  in  the  same  year.  King  Alfonso  ^'  farmed  it 
out  to  Ferdinand  Gomez,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  discover  every  year  a  hundred  leagues  on  the  coast,  by  which 
means  the  Portuguese  had  in  1497  discovered  the  isles  of  Fernando 
del  Po,  St.  Thomas,  and  Beuno,  and  Del  Principe,  and  the  Cape 
of  St.  Kathenne's."  In  1481,  John  II.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  sent  Diego  d'Azambuja,  who,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1432,  discovered  Elmina,  or  Mina,  near  Cape  Coast  Castle,  which 
received  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  gold  they  found  there,  and 
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where  they  built  a  fort.  Id  1484,  John  sent  Diego  Cam  and  Juan 
Alfonso  d'Avero  the  former  of  whom  doubled  Capes  Lopez  and 
St.  Catherine,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Congo,  called 
the  Zaire  by  the  Portuguese.  Of  this  river,  which  has  only 
recently  been  explored  from  its  source  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Mandelsloe  says,  **  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  largest  river  in  all 
Africa,  for  being  joined  with  the  rivers  Yambo  and  Barbella  as  it 
passes  through  the  country,  it  is  at  the  mouth  at  least  twenty-eight 
leagues  broad."  King  Emanuel  sent  another  squadron  to  these 
parts  in  1504,  but  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  the  Indies, 
and  the  superior  riches  of  those  countries,  tended  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  African  exploration.  D*Avero  discovered  the  kingdom 
of  Benny,  or  Benin,  and  visited,  says  Mandelsloe,  '^  the  city  of 
Angatoe,  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  somewhat  further  in 
the  country,  upon  the  river  called  Bio  Formosa  by  the  Portuguese 
its  capital  city  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  kingdom.*' 

In  August,  1486,  Bartholomew  Diaz  sailed  from  Lisbon  with 
two  vessels,  and  after  discovering  about  a  thousand  miles  of 
unknown  coast  line,  along  which  he  set  up  stone  crosses,  with  the 
arms  of  Portugal,  and  quelling  a  mutiny  of  his  crew  who  wished 
to  turn  back,  at  length  rounded  the  most  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  storms  and  tempests  he 
experienced,  he  called  the  stormy  cape  (Cabo  Tormantoso),  but 
which  the  King  of  Portugal,  by  a  happy  inspiration  renamed  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope  (Cabo  del  Bueno  Esperanza)  in  order  that 
future  navigators  might  not  be  discouraged  at  the  inauspicious 
title  given  by  Diaz,  who  himself  found  a  watery  grave  off  that 
famous  promontory.  Diaz's  great  discovery  was  soon  to  bear 
fruit. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  India  was  the  country  from  which 
the  Phcenician  pilots  of  King  Solomon's  fleets  ''brought  gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,^'  inasmuch  as  the  original 
designations  of  these  various  importations  are  not  Hebrew  but 
Sanscrit,  yet  even  so  late  as  the  days  of  Herodotus  the  knowledge 
of  that  country  was  extremely  limited. 

The  earliest  fact  which  Herodotus  has  recorded  respecting  the 
intercourse  of  Indians  with  other  nations,  is  the  conquest  of  the 
western  part  of  Hindostan  by  Darius  I.,  but  the  sway  of  the 
Persians  over  that  country  was  of  brief  duration,  and  with  the 
conquest  of  Darius  lU.  by  Alexander,  and  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  the  year  830.  B.O.,  the  Persian  empire  ceased.  To 
Alexander — who  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  now 
known  as  the  Sutlej,  and  by  the  natives  called  the  Gbarra,  whence 
he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  owing  to  the  discontent  of  his 
troops — is  due  the  commencement  of  that  Indian  traded  which  has 
subsequently  proved  of  such  vast  importance  to  Europe.  The 
Macedonian  conqueror  founded  Akra  (Akron  of  the  Greeks), 
Bucephala   at  the  head   of    the   Hydaspes  (Jhelum)  and  other 
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cities,  and  proceeded  down  the  Jbelum  to  Mooltan  where  he  was 
wonnded  when  storming  the  place.  He  also  commissioned 
Nearchus  to  survey  the  coasts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
that  of  the  Shatt-ul-Arab,  thus  opening  a  communication  with 
India  both  by  land  and  sea,  so  that  the  treasures  of  the  country 
might  be  carried  through  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  interior  of  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  while  by  the  Red  Sea  they  migth  be  conveyed  to 
Alexandria.  But  the  untimely  death  of  this  great  warrior  and 
sagacious  monarch  suddenly  arrested  the  prosecution  of  these 
grand  conceptions.  The  development  of  the  plans  of  Alexander 
wao  not  lost  sight  of  under  the  enlightened  government  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Strabo,  who  wrote  a  little  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  also  states  that  some,  though  few,  of  the 
traders  from  the  Red  Sea  had  reached  the  Ganges. 

The  first  European  to  visit  India  after  Alexander's  expedition 
was  probably  Megasthenes,  who  was  sent  by  Seleucus,  one  of  his 
successors,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Sandracottus  after  he  him- 
self withdrew  from  India  to  encounter  his  rival  Antigonus. 
Megasthenes  dwelt  for  several  years  in  the  city  of  Palibothra, 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Patna,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  country,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Arrian  are  indebted.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  the  places  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  by  Arrian  (see  Gronov  edition).  Moghu  or  Moghunah, 
situated  in  the  fiay  between  Ras  Bostanah  and  Ras  Yarid,  on  the 
Persian  shore,  and  formerly  a  station  of  the  Indian  Navy,  was 
called  Sidodone.  Ras  Yarid  is  called  by  Niebuhr,  Ras-el-Jerd, 
or  Baldhead.  Many  other  places  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are 
rendered  classical  by  the  allusions  to  them  in  the  "  Voyage  of 
Nearchus,"  b.o.  328.  To  the  west  of  Kongoon  is  TJbm-Kheilah, 
called  by  sailors,  Cape  Berdistan  (or  Verdistan)  the  "  Place  of 
Cold."  Ormuz,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  (p.  352)  is  called  Organa, 
Gerim,  and  Gyrina,  by  Strabo,  and  Minab  or  Mina  w,  from  Mina-aub 
(blue  water),  is  called  Anamis  by  Nearchus.  Neoptana  in 
Kar mania  is  the  country  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  which  terminates 
at  Cape  Jask,  the  Bardis  of  Arrian  (p.  344  ).  Other  places  out- 
side the  Gulf  identified  as  having  been  visited  by  Alexander's 
Admiral,  are  Cape  Gwadel,  or  Ras  Noo,  which  he  describes, 
Gwadel  Bay,  called  Mosarna,  and  Ashtola,  known  also  as 
Haptalah  and  Sungadeep,  an  island  off  the  Beloochistan  coast, 
about  4,500  yards  long,  and  1,200  broad,  which  he  calls  Carmine. 
The  Stadium  of  Nearchus  it  should  be  noted,  is  18*7  to  the 
nautical  mile.  Koh  Mubarek,  near  Cape  Jask,  means  the 
*'  Blessed  Mount,''  and  is  called  by  Marcian,  the  "  Round  Mount 
of  Semiramis.^'  (Geogr.  Minores,  p.  21.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Arrian.  One  of  Megasthenes'  companions,  Onesicritus,  who 
had  served  in  Alexander's  fleet  as  captain  of  the  royal  galley^ 
gives  the  earliest  account  of  Ceylon.     The  Egyptians  traded  with^ 
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India  by  way  of  Coptos  and  Berenice,  whose  ruins  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  at  Foul  Bay,  have  been  identified  by  Captains  Moresby 
and  Carless,  Indian  Navy,  and  Major  Bennell  says :  **  Under  the 
Ptolemies  the  Egyptians  extended  their  navigations  to  the 
extreme  points  of  the  Indian  Continent,  and  even  sailed  ap  the 
Ganges  to  Palibothra. 

By  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  Augustus  C»sar  over  the 
fleets  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  b.o.  31, 
off  Actium,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  Empire  of  Egypt  passed 
from  the  family  of  Ptolemy,  of  whom  Cleopatra  was  the  last 
representative  to  the  Roman  Conqueror,  in  whose  honour  the 
Senate  of  Rome  decreed  that  the  name  of  the  month  occupied  in 
subduing  this  ancient  monarchy,  should  be  changed  from  Sentilis 
to  August.  The  Roman  Generals  were  equally  successful  in 
repelling  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia^ 
of  which  Strabo  gives  an  account,  and  the  power  of  Augustus  rose 
to  such  a  height,  that  this  sovereign  and  Porus,  King  of  India, 
(this  name  as  also  those  of  Candace  and  Cleopatra  appeared  to  be 
common  to  the  monarchs  of  those  countries)  sent  embassies  and 
sued  for  peace.  Augustus  fostered  the  maritime  trade  of  his  vast 
empire,  and  Caligula,  though  in  other  respects  a  bad  prince, 
raised  the  maritime  strength  of  the  empire  to  its  highest 
pitch. 

According  to  Arrian,  the  discoverer  of  the  south-west  monsoon 
was  one  Hippalus,  after  whom  the  wind  was  named,  who  made 
the  experiment  about  the  year  jl,j>,  50,  that  is  about  eighty  years 
after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  great 
geographer,  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  early  in  the  second  century,  is 
far  less  accurate  in  his  description  of  India  than  Arrian,  whose 
account  was  written  about  140  B.C.,  and  who  correctly  represented 
it  as  extending  from  north  to  south,  while  Ptolemy  commits  the 
egregious  error  of  making  the  coast  line  run  nearly  west  and 
east,  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  of  which  he  names  and  describes 
six,  being  removed  sufficiently  eastward  to  allow  room  for  the 
insertion  of  the  numerous  names  of  places  of  which  he  had  gained 
information.  The  abundance  of  topo^rraphical  information  for 
which  his  writings  are  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Major,  was  due  to  the 
great  extension  which  commercial  intercourse  had  received  in  the 
century  immediately  preceding,  and  to  the  facility  which  bis 
residence  in  Alexandria,  the  centre  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  day,  afforded  him  of  consulting  the  itineraries  of 
various  merchants.  He  delineates  with  great  inaccuracy  as  to  its 
general  form,  but  with  wonderful  copiousness  of  detail  as  to  the 
names  of  towns,  rivers,  and  headlands,  that  part  of  India  which 
lies  beyond  the  Ganges.  His  Aurea  Chersonesus  is  shown  by 
D'Anville  to  be  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  his  Sin-hoa,  the 
western  part  of  Cochin  China,  ^  . 
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Pliny  (in  his  Book  vt.,  Chapter  twenty-three)  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  the  route,  by  which  Indian  produce  was 
brought  to  Egypt  and  Eome,  though,  as  the  Bed  Sea  swarmed 
with  pirates,  each  ship  carried  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  The 
goods  intended  for  the  Indian  market  were  embarked  at  Alex- 
andria, thence  carried  to  Juliopolis,  two  miles  distant,  and  so  up 
the  Nile  to  Coptos,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  three  miles 
(placed  by  Ptolemy  in  25^20,  N.  Lat.)  Prom  Coptos  the  goods 
were  transported  on  camel  back  to  Berenice,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles,  the  time  occupied  thus  far  from 
Alexandria  being  ordinarily  twenty  days.  Here  they  were  ware- 
housed, and  at  the  proper  season  were  embarked,  and  in  about 
thirty  days  arrived  at  Cana  or  Muza  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  or 
more  generally  to  Ocelis  (placed  by  Ptolemy  in  12^  which  is  a 
few  miles  from  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel,  on  the  Arabian  side,  and  near  the  island  of  Perim, 
called  in  the  *'  Periplus,*'  the  island  of  Diodorus.  This  port  of 
Oceles  or  Okelis,  now  knov^  by  the  Arabs  as  El  Toorba,  was 
occupied  by  the  Eomans,  and  held  the  position  formerly  attained 
by  Adula  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  domination  of  Egypt,  which 
I^lemy  the  geographer  places  in  14^20,  and  whose  ruins  are  still 
visible  in  Annesley  Bay,  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  Mas- 
sowah,  which  the  Greeks  called  Drine,  (see  p.  2  of  the  Periplus). 
From  Ocelis  the  fleet  sailed  to  India,  making  in  forty  days  the 
port  of  Muziris — supposed  by  some  to  be  Diu,  though  it  is 
probably  Mangalore,  as  Pliny  describes  it  as  dangerous  for 
disembarcation  on  account  of  the  pirates  which  frequent  the 
neighbourhood,  and  as  the  roadstead  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  cargoes  had  to  be  conveyed  there  in  boats-— 
(in  14°  lat.  according  to  Ptolemy)  or  the  port  of  Becara 
whence  the  goods  were  transported  by  boats  to  the  great  trading 
town  called  Madan.  The  fleet  having  completed  their  affairs,  so 
as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  trade  wind  usually  returned  to 
Alexandria  towards  the  latter  end  of  Dec,  when  the  goods  were 
taken  to  Borne  by  the  annual  fleet  established  by  Augustus.  The 
capital  invested  by  the  Boman  merchants  in  the  commodities  for 
this  commerce,  amounted  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  sesterces,  equal  to  about  £1,400,000  of  our  money, 
and  the  profit  gained  was  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  Emperor 
Trajan  sent  a  fleet  to  crush  the  pirates  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  it  is 
certain  that  either  he,  or  his  successor  reduced  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  known  as  Yemen,  for  Arrian,  in  his  "Periplus," 
(though  some  writers,  including  the  learned  Dodwell,  ascribe  it 
to  some  other  author^  speaks  of  a  port  called  Endeman,  or  the 
Happy,  formerly  a  place  of  great  commerce,  though  he  adds,  a 
little  before  our  time  it  was  destroyed  by  CsBsar.  Harris,  in  his 
learned  and   exhaustive   dissertation  on   the   commerce   of    ih^ 
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ancieDts  \vith  the  Indies,  is  of  opinion  that  Eademan  is  the  same 
as  Aden,  and  Muziris  be  identifies  with  Diu,  though  others 
identify  it  with  Mangalore. 

Many  of  the  islands  and  places  mentioned  hy  the  ancients 
it  is  impossible  to  find,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  gtyes  a  detailed 
account  of  an  island  called  Panchaia,  lying  between  the 
Bed  Sea  and  the  coast  of  India,  which  he  had  from  one 
EucucruSy  though  Plutarch  denounces  the  whole  an  absolute 
fiction,  the  only  island  we  know  of  being  Socotra,  which  was 
settled  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  is  described  in  the  *^  Periplus."  The 
Arab  voyagers  of  the  ninth  century  assert  that  the  island  was 
colonised  with  Greeks  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  is  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  and  Abulfeda,  and  was  visited  by  Nicolas  Conti, 
who  spent  two  months  there,  and  by  Francis  Xavier  and  P. 
Vincenzo,  the  Carmelite.  The  ancients  knew  little  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  physical  features  of  the  interior  of  India,  but  that 
inaccurate  writer,  Diodorus  Siculus,  gave  highly  coloured  descrip- 
tions of  the  country,  which  besides  being  a  garden  of  plenty, 
contained  all  the  minerals  in  profusion.  Strabo  also  wrote  an 
exaggerated  account  of  its  fabulous  wealth,  and  Pliny,  who  had 
read  every  author  on  the  subject,  repeats  the  fables  as  to  its 
riches,  handed  down  by  his  predecessors.  Arrian  also  wrote  in 
glowing  terms,  and  so  did  the  geographer,  Dionysius^  supposed  to 
be  a  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  which  was  rendered 
into  Latin  by  Priscian.  Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
voyage  to  the  Indies  made  by  one  Endalus  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  of  which  Strabo  has  given  an  account,  though 
he  doubts  its  authenticity.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  voyage  of 
Patroclus  who  was  sent  to  make  discoveries,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  limits  of  Eastern  countries  known  to  the  ancients  were 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  supposed  to  \^  the  Ophir  of 
the  Scriptures.  Captain  Burton  in  his  recent  work  ''  The  GK>ld 
Mines  of  Midian,''  would  apply  the  term  Ophir  (otherwise  called 
Ushaz  or  Parvaim),  which  he  translated  '^  Bed  Land,*'  to  Eastern 
Africa  and  Western  India,  but  Sutzen,  among  others  is  of  opinion, 
and  as  some  think,  has  conclusively  shown,  that  Ophir,  the  true 
translation  of  which  is  "  Biches,''  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Southern 
Arabia.  But  whether  the  ships  of  Tarshish*  went  to  Mozambique 
or  India  or  Malacca  for  gold,  the  voyagers  are  said  to  have 
lasted  three  years,  which  appears  unaccountable,  even  allowing 
for  the  delay  in  receiving  a  return  cargo. 

Though  some  writers  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  ancients 
wanted  few  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  navigation,  possessing 
even  the  compass  and  charts,  and  that  much  of  the  knowledge  of 
modern  times,  was  only  lost,  and  has  now  been  recovered,  there 
are  only  obscure  passages  in  histories  or  poems  to  bear  out  these 
*  A  name  applicable  to  teTeral  places,   y  GoOqIc 
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statements,  and  Yegetias  assures  us  that  there  was  no  navigation 
of  the  seas  between  November  and  March,  and  that  it  was  not 
thoaght  safe  to  undertake  a  lengthy  voyage  before  May.     Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  and  other  authors,  the  ancients  feared  to  venture 
into  the  open  seas,  but  regulated  their  course  by  tables  containing 
the  names  and  distances  from  each  other,  of  places  on  the  coast, 
indeed  their  ships  were  built  in  a  manner  rendering  them  unsuit- 
able for  long  voyages,  or  for  encountering  a  heavy   sea.     The 
Arabians  and  Indians  were  much  bolder,  and  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  accounts  of  Strabo  and  other  writers,  that  their  vessels 
were  swifter,  being  probably  much  like  the  dhows  and  bagalas 
employed  in  the  present  day  in  the  Indian  trade  to  Berbera  and 
the  Bed  Bea.     A  very  competent  authority  on  these  matters,  Sir 
John  Ohardin,  who  travelled  and  wrote  much,  says  of  the  degree 
of  knowledge  attained  by  the  ancients:— **  I  cannot  tell/'  says 
he,  "  whether  the  Chinese  found  out  the  art  of  navigation  and  the 
compass,  as  they  did  the  art  of  printing  and  artillery ;  we  should 
consult  the  learned  men  among  them  to  be  assured  of  it.     But  for 
the  other  Asiatics,  I  boldly  assert  they  are  beholden  to  us  for  this 
wonderful  instrument  which  they  had  from  Europe  by  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  a  long  time  before  the  Portuguese  conquests ;  for 
first  their  compasses  are  exactly  like  ours,  and  they  buy  them  of 
the  Europeans  as  much  as  they  can,  scarce  daring  to  meddle  with 
their  needles  themselves.     Secondly,  it  is  certain  the  old  navi- 
gators   only   coasted    it,   which  I   impute   to  the   want  of  this 
instrument  to  guide  them,  and  instruct  them  in  the  wide  ocean. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  say  they  were  afraid  of  venturing  far  from 
home,  for  the  Arabs,  the  first  navigators  in  the   world  in  my 
opinion,  at  lest  for   the   Eastern  seas,  have,  time  out  of  mind, 
sailed  fi-om  the  bottom  of  the   Bed  Sea,  all  along   the  coast  of 
Airick,  down  to  the  tropick  of  Capricorn ;  which  is  a  space  of 
fifty   degrees,   and  the  Chinese   have   always   traded   with   the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  which  is  also  a 
rery  considerable  voyage.     So  many  islands  uninhabited,  and  at 
the  same  time  productive,  so  many  lands  unknown  to  the  people  I 
speak  of,  are  a  proof  that  the  old  navigators  had  not  the  art  of 
filing  on  the  wide  sea.     I  have  nothing  but  argument  and  con- 
jecture to  offer  touching  this  matter,  having  never  met  with  any- 
body in  Persia,  or  the  Indies,  to  inform  me  when  the  compass 
was  first  known  among  them,  though  I  made  enquiry  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  each  country.     I  have  sailed  from  the  Indies  to 
Persia  in  Indian  ships,  when  no  European  has  been  on  board  but 
myself;  the  pilots  were   all  Indians,  and  they  used  the  forestaff 
and    quadrant  for  their  observations.     These  instruments    they 
have  from  us,  and  made  by  ours,  not  in  the  least  varying  there- 
from, except  that  the  characters  are  Arabic ;  and  by  the  way  I 
have  observed,  that  the  Arabs  are  the  most  skilful  navigators^^ 
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all  tHe  Asiatics  and  Africans,  bat  neither  they  nor  the  Indians 
make  use  of  charts,  and  indeed,  thej  do  not  much  want  them, 
some  thej  haye,  but  they  are  copied  from  ours,  for  they  are  quite 
ignorant  of  perspectiye/'  Thus  it  may  be  gathered  that  to  the 
want  of  charts  and  compass  is  due  the  meagreness  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  maritime  nations  of  antiquity  who  traded 
with  the  East,  commencing  with  the  establishment  of  Tyre  to  the 
reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  a  period  of  eight  centuries. 

Alexander's  Indian  conquests  were  lost  to  his  successors  for 
want  of  a  navy,  and  Augustus,  who  designed  to  reduce  Arabia, 
was  unable  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  projects  for  the  same 
reason.  It  was  reserved  for  this  country  to  be  the  undisputed 
mistress  of  Southern  Asia,  and  this  great  and  unique  position  she 
owes  to  her  navy,  and  will  retain  only  as  long  as  her  maritime 
ascendancy  is  maintained.  After  the  partition  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  intercourse  between  Rome  and  India,  by  way  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  began  to  decline,  though  while  the  Greek  Empire 
flourished,  Constantinople  was  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
Asia  and  Europe. 

The  Greek  Emperors  of  Constantinople  maintained  three  fleets 
for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  Empire,  but  their  sphere  of 
duty  was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  One,  called  the  fleet  of 
Alexandria,  carried  the  commodities  of  the  coast  from  that  port 
to  Constantinople,  and  a  second,  called  the  fleet  of  Africa,  was 
employed  for  the  supply  of  Borne,  while  the  third,  which 
was  stationed  at  Seleucia,  on  the  Orontes,  conveyed  the 
commerce  of  Persia  and  Upper  Asia.  This  last  was  divided  into 
several  squadrons^  and  appears  to  have  been  of  great  importance. 
Besides  these  there  was  the  fleet  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black 
Sea,  the  shores  of  which,  as  in  our  own  day,  were  a  granary  for 
Constantinople.  Particulars  of  the  laws  regulating  these  fleets, 
and  other  details,  may  be  gathered  from  the  code  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  who  reigned  a.d.  528-565,  and  from  a  contemporary 
writer,  one  Procopius.  But  the  Greeks  were  supplanted  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  Persians, who  having  learned  from  the  small 
Indian  traders,  who  frequented  the  various  ports  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  safety  and  rapidity  with  which  the  voyage  from  thence 
to  Malabar  and  Ceylon  might  be  performed,  fitted  out  vessels 
which  made  this  voyage  annually,  and  thus  in  exchange 
for  specie  and  some  of  the  commodities  of  their  own  country,  they 
brought  home  not  only  the  costly  products  of  India,  but  also 
those  of  China,  which  they  were  able  to  procure  at  Ceylon. 
Under  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  introduced  silkworms,  the 
Greek  Emperors  were  no  longer  indebted  to  the  Persians  for  their 
silks,  but  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  merchants  of  Con- 
stantinople, narrowed  in  their  fortunes  by  the  repeated  exactions 
of  Justinian,  were  but  little  able  to  /K>ntend  with ^-^ir  wealthy 
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rivals  in  commercial  pursuits.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Gosmas, 
an  Egyptian  merchant,  made  some  voyages  to  India  on  acconnt 
of  which  he  received  the  surname  of  Indicopleustes,  and  composed 
various  works  of  which  one,  entitled  **  Topographia  Christiana," 
contains  a  particular  description  of  India,  whence,  and  from  the 
account  of  the  contemporary  Greek  historian,  Procopius,  is 
derived  our  knowledge  of  the  events  connected  with  Indian  com- 
merce in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

From  the  reign  of  Alexander  there  was  a  considerable  trade 
from  India  through  Persia,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  to  those  of 
the  Indus,  but  in  process  of  time  the  line  of  route  was  changed, 
and  the  Indian  commodities  were  shipped  at  Muziris,  Barygaza, 
or  Patala,  supposed  to  be  places  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
and  carried  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  up  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  thence  by  land  to  Palmyra,  (or  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,) 
where  they  were  stored  in  magazines,  and  thence  transported  to 
Antioch  for  distribution  over  Europe. 

Great  changes  were  wrought  by  the  Arabs,  who,  imbued  with 
the  new  religion  of  Mahomet,  conquered  Persia,  established  the 
Kaliphate  at  Bagdad,  subdued  Egypt,  and  excluded  the  Greeks 
from  all  intercourse  with  Alexandria,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  the  principal  resort  for  Indian  goods.  The  Arabs  entered 
upon  the  pursuit  of  mercantile  enterprise  and  speedily  outstripped 
the  limits  of  previous  nautical  investigation.  The  second  Khaliff, 
Omar,  desirous  of  attracting  the  Indian  trade  from  Persia,  in  the 
year  636,  built  the  city  of  Bussora,  which  enjoyed  a  vast  trade  up 
to  very  recent  times,  and,  even  in  the  early  portion  of  the  present 
century,  the  East  India  Company  maintained  an  agent  for 
political  and  mercantile  purposes,  with  a  marine  guard.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  empire  of  the  Khaliffs 
began  to  decline,  and  soon  after,  the  newly  established  cities  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  Amalfi,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  entirely  engrossed  the 
Indian  trade,  every  important  port  of  Europe  being  visited  by 
their  mariners.  On  the  partition  of  the  Grecian  states  in  1104, 
by  the  leaders  of  the  fourth  Crusade,  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  part  of  the  Morea,  and  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
secure  essential  advantages  in  the  Indian  trade  over  the  rival 
states  of  Italy.  The  Genoese,  jealous  of  this  superiority,  con- 
spired with  the  disaffected  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Michael 
PalsBologus,  and  drove  the  Venetian  merchants  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  thus  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
consequently  the  inland  trade  with  India,  fell  into  their  hands.* 
The  Venetians,  in  retaliation,  procured  a  Bull  of  dispensation 
from  the  Pope,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to  open  a  free  trade 
with  the  infidels;  and   accordingly,   by  the  settlement  of  their 

*  See  Introduction  to  **  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  by  R.  H.  Mtjor,  Esq. 
"  Hakloyt's  Society's"  volume  for  1857. 
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merchants  at  the  different  trading  cities  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
established  their  intercourse  with  India  upon  a  more  solid  basis 
than  that  which  they  had  heretofore  possessed.  While  these 
rivalries  were  pending  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Gtenoese* 
the  Republic  of  Florence,  under  the  administration  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  procured,  through  ambassadors  sent  to  /Alexandria,  a 
participation  in  the  commercial  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by 
the  Venetians.  The  Genoese,  however,  still  carried  on  the 
northern  trade  between  India  and  Constaninople,  until  they  were 
finally  expelled  from  that  city  on  its  capture  by  Mahmoud  II. 
in  1453.  When,  says  Mr.  Major,  the  Turkish  Government  became 
permanently  established  in  Europe,  Constantinople  was  no 
longer  a  mart  open  for  the  nations  of  the  west  for  Indian  com- 
modities, and  no  supply  of  them  could  now  be  obtained  but  in 
Egypt,  and  the  ports  of  Syria,  subject  to  the  Sultans  of  the 
Mamluks,  and  as  the  Venetians  by  their  commercial  treaty  with 
these  powerful  princes  commanded  these  channels  of  intercourse, 
they  were  enabled  to  monopolise  the  supply  of  the  products  of  the 
East  to  the  countries  of  the  West,  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  two  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  viz.,  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  rounding  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  produced  an  effect  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  opened  the  trade  of 
India  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Western  nations.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East,  the  chief  maritime  com- 
mercial powers  were  the  Arabs,  who  established  themselves  in 
various  places  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  East  coast  of  Africa,  a  nd 
Malabar  coast.  Muscat  became  a  great  emporium ;  Mohamedan 
colonies  were  established  at  Magadoxa,  Brava,  and  Quilon ;  thej 
were  a  power  in  Guzerat,  Cambay,  Bin,  and  Ceylon,  and  even 
extended  themselves  to  Malacca,  and  traded  with  the  Moluccas. 
The  great  mart  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  island  of  Kais  or 
Kenn  (the  Kisi  of  Marco  Polo)  which  obtained  a  surprising 
degree  of  opulence ;  at  the  present  day  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Harira,  about  two  and  a-half  miles  from  Mashi  Point 
attest  the  greatness  of  this  emporium. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  gave  a  death  blow  to  the 
ascendancy  of  these  Mohamedan  merchants.  The  trade  of 
Malacca,  Diu,  Ceylon,  Brava,  and  other  places,  was  wrested 
from  them,  and  Ormuz,  under  Christian  sway,  eclipsed  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  Kais,  though  it  again  was  extinguished  in 
1622,  by  the  rise  of  Gombroon  or  Bunder  Abbas,  on  the  adjacent 
coast,  when  to  a  considerable  extent  the  trade  of  Persia  was  tem- 
porarily revived.  The  Arabs  of  Muscat  now  became  famous  as  a 
pirate  state,  and  for  a  century  harassed  the  trade  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors,  and  their  dependants,  the  merchants  of  Holland, 
France,  and  Britain,  but  gradually  they  were  chased  from  the 
seas,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  War  Marine  of  the 
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British  East  India  Company  established  at  Surat  and  Bombay 
for  the  protection  of  their  commerce,  which  at  a  later  date  de- 
Teloped  into  the  Indian  Navy.  How  formidable  these  Arabs 
pirates  were  at  one  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  years  1809  and  1819,  powerful  combined  military  and  naval 
expeditions  were  directed  against  their  strongholds  in  the  Persian 
Gulf^  and  it  was  only  after  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  in  January, 
1820,  at  their  capital  of  Bas-al  Khymah  (also  known  as  Julfa 
in  the  old  works  of  travel)  that  the  fanatical  votaries  of  Ab-ul- 
Wabab,  whose  blood-red  flag  had  long  been  the  terror  of  peace- 
ful traders,  and  even  of  powerful  potentates  like  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat  were  brought  to  understand  that  the  Great  "Company 
Bahadoor,"  which  had  succeeded  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Moguls, 
were  as  powerful  on  the  sea  as  they  had  already  shown  them- 
Belves  on  land  by  the  conquest  of  India.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  celebrated  Arabian  traveller  and  historian, 
Masudi,  and  of  Ibn  Haukal,  a  contemporary  of  his,  both  of  whom 
visited  India,  the  latter  confining  his  visits  to  the  cities  in  or  near 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  which  he  says,  "  are  the  towns  with  which  I 
am  acquainted/'  The  Chinese  scholar,  Stanislas  Julieu,  published 
in  1853,  the  narrative  of  the  Journeys  of  Hiouen-thsang,  who 
passed  seventeen  years  (from  629-45)  in  the  countries  to  the  west 
of  China,  and  especially  in  Bengal,  and  all  Southern  India,  as 
far  as  Pondicherry,  returning  by  Malwa,  Scinde,  and  Mooltan. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  a  Mohamedan  merchant, 
Soliman  by  name,  (whose  narrative  translated  from  an  original 
Arabic  MS.,  in  the  library  of  the  Count  de  Seignelay,  by  Eusibe 
Benaudot  in  1718,  was  rendered  into  English  in  1733,  and  again 
in  Vol.  I.  of  Harris'  Voyages  in  1744,  and  finally  has  passed  through 
a  revised  translation  into  French  by  M.  Benaud  in  1845,)  started 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  visited  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Malabar 
coast,  the  Coromandel  coast  near  Madras,  and  crossing  the  Bay 
of  Benga],  proceeded  to  Burmah,  Siam,  and  China.  Soliman 
mentions  the  port  of  Si  raff  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  the  emporium 
where  the  Chinese  ship  their  goods,  which  came  from  Bussora  and 
other  ports.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  port  of  Shiraff.  Some  think  it  was  situated  at  Chirub,  or 
Cheroo,  Bay  in  lat.  26°  42^,  on  the  Persian  coast,  thirty  miles  to 
the  west  of  Charek,  but  Captains  Constable  and  Stiffe  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  to  whom  every  spot  in  the  Gulf  is  familiar,  identify 
it  with  Taurie,  or  Tahri,  in  lat.  27°  40^.  Soliman  says  that  from 
Bussora  to  Siraff  is  120  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  Muscat  200 
leagues.  The  Mohamedan  traveller,  whose  account  appears  to 
have  been  written  a.d.  851,  calls  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Sea  of 
Herkend,  the  Bay  of  Bengal  being  known  to  Oriental  geographers 
as  the  Sea  of  Belarour,  the  Simes  Magus  of  the  ancients.  Eastern 
writers  frequently  speak  of  the  seven  seas,  which  are  exclusive  of 
t  he  Ocean,  which  they  call  Bab  Mahlt,  and  the  Sea  of  Herkend 
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and  Delarour,  the  sea  of  Persia  or  Bussora  (the  Persian  Gulf)  ; 
the  sea  of  Rotzuma,  (Red  Sea)^  so  called  from  a  town  thought  by 
Harris  to  be  the  Clisma  of  the  ancients ;  the  Sea  of  Bourn  or 
Constantinople,  (the  Mediterranean) ;  the  sea  called  Al  Chozar^  or 
the  Caspian ;  and  the  sea  of  Pont,  or  Black  Sea  (Pontus  Euxinus). 
•  The  last  great  voyage  to  the  East  before  the  visit  of  Marco 
Polo,   is  that  of  the  Spanish  Jew  Benjamin,   who  started  from 
Tudela  in  1160,  on  a  journey  extending  for  a  period  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years.     In  pages  136-143  of  the  translation  made  by  Mr. 
Asher  of  Berlin,   is  the  portion  relating  to  his  voyage  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in   which  the  island  of  Kish  (now  called  Kais  or 
Kenn),  and  El  Catif  (still  known  as  Kateef)  are  mentioned.     As 
is  observed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Major  in  the  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society  for  1857,  the  voyage  of  Marco  Polo  before  all 
others  claims  attention  as  regards  the  detailed  observation  by 
which  it  is  characterized.     **  This  account,"  as  Sprengel  observes, 
^*  was  long  the  general  Manual  of  Asiatic  Geography  throughout 
entire  Europe,  especially  after  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  had 
confirmed  many  of  his  supposed  rhodomontades.''     In  company 
with  his  father  and  his  uncle,  natives  of  Venice,   who  had  many 
years  before  made  a  trading  journey   to   Tartary,  Marco   Polo 
started  in  1271,  and  after  travelling  for  three  years  and  a  half 
across  Asia  and  encountering  a  variety  of  dangers  and  disasters, 
at  length  reached   the  court  of  Kublai,   Grand   Khan   of  that 
country.     Marco  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  Khan,  and  was 
employed  by  him  in  several  important  missions  to  distant  provinces. 
After  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  at  the  Court  of  Kublai,  the 
three  Venetians  became   extremely   anxious  to   return   to  their 
native  country,  and  at  length  obtained  permission  to  accompany 
the  ambassadors  of  a  King  of  Khorassan,  who  had  come  to  de- 
mand a  princess   of  the  Khan's   family  in   marriage  for   their 
sovereign.     The  voyage  occupied  a  year  and  a  half  through  the 
Indian  Seas,  before  they  reached  the  court  of  this  King,  named 
Arghun.     Thence  they  travelled  to  Constantinople,   and  finally 
reached  Venice  in  1295.     On  this  return  voyage,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Ziamba  (Tsiampa),  where  he  learned  much  of 
Great  Java  or  Java,  though  he  did  not  himself  visit  either  that 
island  or  Borneo.     He  then  sailed  southward,  and  passing  the 
small  island  of  Pentan   (Bentang)  came  to  Java  Minor,  under 
which   name  he  designates  Sumatra.     He  appears  then  to  have 
sailed  along  its  coast  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  Seilan 
(Ceylon),  noticing  on  his  way  the  Island  Angaman  (Andaman 
Islands.     After  some  stay  at  Mayabar  which,  however,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Malabar,  but  is  the  coast  ofCoromandeL     He 
notices  its  fine  cottons;  also  its  various  superstitutions,  as  the 
worship  of  the  cow,  the  abstinence  from  animal  food,  the  courte- 
zans dedicated    to   the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  acts  of 
voluntary  self-sacrifice  to  their  Gods,  as  well  as  the  custom   of 
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females  burning  tbemselyes  after  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
Then  passing  Cape  Cormorin  he  sailed  along  the  coasta  of 
Malabar,  where  he  notices  the  abundance  of  pepper  and  ginger  ; 
then  along  those  of  Guzerat  and  Gambaia,  and  so,  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  home.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  and  explora- 
tions, Marco  Polo  took  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
natural  history  and  products  of  each  country,  and  by  his  observa- 
tions on  the  manufactures  and  navigation  of  different  countries, 
he  constantly  shows  his  sense  of  what  would  be  chiefly  interesting 
to  a  maritime  and  commercial  people  like  the  Venetians.  The 
commerce  of  India  he  found  extended  from  the  territories  of 
Kublai  Khan  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
He  expatiates  not  only  on  the  products  of  the  countries,  such  as 
the  palm,  betel  nut,  and  spices,  but  also  of  the  topaz,  the 
amethyst,  and  the  emerald,  of  the  sapphires  of  Ceylon,  the 
diamonds  of  Golconda,  and  the  rubies  from  the  mountains  of 
Thibet.  He  furthermore  traces  down  as  far  south  as  the  Island 
of  Madagascar  the  nautical  explorations  of  the  Asiatics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  suggests  to  us  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  those  early  navigators  failed  in  discovering  the  southernmost 
point  of  Africa.  ^  They  cannot  go,"  he  savs,  '*  further  south  than 
this  island  and  that  of  Zauguebar,  because  the  current  draws 
them  so  strongly  towards  the  south  that  they  cannot  turn  back 
again.  The  vessels  from  Maabar  (Coromandel)  take  twenty  days 
in  reaching  this  bland  and  three  months  in  returning,  so 
strong  does  the  current  lie  towards  the  south  and  never  has  any 
other  direction." 

Nearly  all  our  knowledge  on  the  state  of  manners  and  civiliza- 
tion among  the  population  of  Further  Asia  is  derived  from  the 
accounts  of  Mahomedan  geographers  and  travellers,  and  at  the 
bead  of  the  latter  class,  if  pre-eminence  be  regulated  by  the  extent 
of  ground  passed  over,  we  may  safely  place  Ibn  Batuta.  This 
indefatigable  explorer  started  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  725, 
(▲.D.  1324,)  from  his  native  city,  Tangier,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three,  and  continued  for  thirty  years  with  unwearied 
diligence  travelling  about  in  distant  countries.  A  valuable  trans- 
lation of  these  important  travels,  from  the  abridged  Arabic  manu- 
script copies  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge,  with  notes  on 
the  history,  geography^  botany,  antiquities,  &C.,  of  the  countries 
visited,  was  made  by  Professor  Lee,  and  printed  for  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  London,  1829,  4to.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  was 
a  Moor  by  birth,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Mahomedan  laws  and 
traditions  by  profession,  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  mission  to  Mecca,  and  proceeded  by  land  t.owards  Egypt. 
The  account  of  the  singular  adventures  derives  interest  from  the 
details  which  he  introduces,  not  only  of  the  natural  productions 
and  agriculture  of  the  country,  but  of  the  manners,  institutions, 
and  history  of  Hindostan,  under  the  Affghan   dynasties,   which 
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preceded  for  nearly  300  years  the  establish  men t  of  the  Mogal 
power.  He  gives  an  historical  retrospect,  extending  from  the  first 
conquest  of  Delhi  by  the  Mahomedans  in  1188,  to  the  accession 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Sultan  Mahomed,  the  son  of  Taghlak, 
in  1325,  which,  says  Mr.  Major,  is  especially  valuable  from  the 
additional  facts  which  it  supplies,  and  the  light  thrown  on  many 
of  the  transactions  recorded  by  Ferishta.  This  preliminary 
sketch  is  continued  by  the  personal  narrative  of  Ibn  Batuta 
himself,  whose  fortune  led  him  to  India  at  the  crisis  when  the 
unity  of  the  Patau  power  (at  all  times  rather  an  aristocracy  of 
military  leaders,  than  a  consolidated  monarchy)  was  on  the  point 
of  dissolution,  from  the  mad  tyranny  of  Sultan  Mahomed,  which 
drove  all  the  Governors  of  the  provinces  into  open  revolt,  and 
led  to  the  erection  of  independent  kingdoms  in  Bengal,  the 
Deccan,  &c.  On  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  the  Emperor  of 
China,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  envoys  destined 
to  convey  the  gifts  sent  in  return  by  Sultan  Mahomed,  and  receiv- 
ing his  credentials  and  outfit  quitted  Delhi  early  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  743  (a.d.  1342).  He  had  not  advanced  many  days' 
journey  towards  the  Court,  when  his  escort  was  overpowered  in  a 
conflict  with  the  Hindoos,  his  colleague  in  the  embassy  killed,  and 
he  himself,  escaping  with  difficulty  from  his  captorjs,  made  his 
way  back,  alone  and  on  foot,  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 
After  renewing  his  equipments,  he  again  set  forward,  and  this 
time  reached  without  molestation  the  distant  port  of  Calicut, 
where  the  Chinese  junks  awaited  the  embassy.  In  this  long  and 
toilsome  journey  through  Central  India  and  the  Deccan,  he 
describes  among  other  places  through  which  he  passed,  the  cities 
of  Daulatab&d,  Goa,  and  Onor,  on  the  coast,  and  confirms  the 
statements  of  Marco  Polo  as  to  the  maritime  and  piratical  habits 
of  the  people,  alleging,  however,  that  they  captured  only  those 
vessels  which  attempted  to  pass  their  ports  without  the  payment 
of  toll.  The  embassy  remained  three  months  in  Calicut,  till  the 
monsoon  enabled  them  to  sail  for  China  ;  but  every  stage  in  this 
mission  was  doomed  to  misfortune.  While  the  envoys  and  the 
suite,  with  the  costly  gifts  of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  were  in 
course  of  embarkation  in  the  port,  a  violent  tempest  arose,  by 
which  part  of  the  Chinese  squadron  was  driven  on  shore  and 
wrecked;  while  the  remaining  vessels,  on  board  of  which  Ibn 
Batuta's  property  and  harem  had  already  been  embarked,  were 
driven  so  far  out  to  sea,  that  the  captains,  instead  of  returning 
to  Calicut,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  China.  Batuta  himself 
had  accidentally  delayed  going  on  board  ;  but  his  two  colleagues 
perished  in  one  of  the  stranded  ships,  and  he  was  left  with  only 
his  prayer-carpet  and  ten  dinars,  which  he  says,  **  I  kept  as  a 
blessing,  as  they  had  been  given  me  by  some  holy  men."  At 
length  receiving  intelligence  that  all  his  property  had  been  confis- 
cated op  the  arrival  of  the  junks  in  China,   he  determined   to 
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resume  his  wanderings,  and  setting  sail  from  Onor,  arrived  in  ten 
days  at  the  Zabiyah-al-Mohli,  or  Maldive  Islands.  ''These 
islands/'  he  says,  "  constitute  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
for  their  number  is  about  2000,  nearly  100  of  which  are  so  close 
together  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ring.  The  people  are  religious^ 
chaste,  and  peaceable ;  they  eat  what  is  lawful,  and  their  prayers 
are  answered.  Their  bodies  are  weak,  they  make  no  war,  and 
their  weapons  are  prayers.'*  Their  chief  subsistence  was  on  fish, 
rice,  and  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-tree.     The  coir-rope,  formed  from 

'  the  fibres  of  this  tree,  was  their  principal  article  of  commerce,  and 
a  sea-shell,  called  wada,  was  current  in  lieu  of  coined  money.  On 
the  arrival  of  Ibu  Batuta  in  Ceylon,  he  visited  the  mountain  of 
Serendib,  the  Adam's  Peak  of  Arab  geographers,  which  they  had 
seen  from  the  sea  ^'  like  a  pillar  of  smoke/'  at  the  distance  of 
nine  days'  sail,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  famous 
footstep  attributed  by  tradition  to  Adam,  and  called  by  the 
Cingalese  the  footstep  of  Buddha.  His  stay  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  was  not  of  long  duration,  but  he  describes 
with  accuracy  and  minuteness  the  clove,  camphor,  nutmeg,  and 
other  spices. 

The  only  adventure  which  marked  Ibu  Batuta's  voyage  to 
Sumatra  was  the  sight  of  a  huge  distant  object  in  the  air,  which 
the  sailors  declared  was  a  "  rokh,''  the  giant-bird  alluded  to  in 
the  narrative  of  Sindbad,  for  which  many  men  of  letters  claim  an 
authenticity  that  will  astonish  those  of  us  who  have  always  con- 
sidered them  as  mere  stories  told  by  the  fair  Princess  Shehera- 
zade  to  the  never-ending  request  of  her  sister  Dinarzade :  '*  Sister 
if  you  are  not  sleepy  tell  us  one  of  those  beautiful  stories  of 
yours/'  The  learned  Baron  Walckenaer,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Academic  des  Belles  Lettres,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1881,  and 
published  in  the  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages,  tome  53,  p.  6,  was 
by  no  means  of  the  same  opinion.  Although  the  voyages  of 
Sindbad  the  Sailor  have  been  inserted  in  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Nights/'  they  form  in  Arabic  a  distinct  and  separate  work,  a 
translation  of  which  into  French  was  made  by  M.  Langles,  and 
published  in  Paris  in  1814.  The  Baron  Walckenaer  ascribes  to 
the  voyages  of  Sindbad  a  date  about  coincident  with  that  of 
Soliman,  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  says 
Mr.  Major,  although,  doubtless,  these  voyages  may  be  imaginary 
when  regarded  as  the  explorations  of  an  individual,  they  are  not 
the  less  certainly  based  upon  real  facts  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  Arabs  of  the  time.  The  following  is  Sindbad's  account  of 
the  rokh,  regarding  which  some  observations  were  published  by 
B.  Hole,  in  a  work  entitled,  ''  Bemarks  on  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments."  ^*  Sindbad  climbs  a  mountain,  and  beholds  on 
one  side  nothing  but  skies  and  seas.  On  the  other  something 
white  attracts  his  notice,  and,  on  approaching  to  examine  it,  he 
perceives  it  to  be  a  huge  round  bowl,  about  fifty  paces  in  circum- 
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ferenoe,  with  a  smooth  polished  surface.  The  sun  was  now  ready 
to  set,  and  the  sky  suddenly  grew  dark,  as  if  covered  with  a  thick 
cloud.  His  surprise  and  terror  was  not  diminished  on  perceiving 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  shadow  of  a  stupendous  bird,  directing 
her  flight  towards  him.  He  apprehends,  and  justly,  that  this  was 
the  winged  monster  of  which  he  had  heard  the  sailors  talk,  called 
the  rokh,  and  that  the  huge  white  bowl  was  its  egg.  The  bird 
descends,  and  sits  on  it  in  the  act  of  incubation  ;  Sindbad,  who 
had  crept  close  to  the  egg,  being  blessed  with  an  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind,  fastens  himself  to  one  of  the  bird's  legs  with  the 
linen  cloth  which  was  wrapped  round  his  turban.  In  the  morning, 
agreeably  to  his  hopes,  the  rokh  takes  her  flight;  and  soaring 
above  the  clouds  urges  her  course  with  such  rapidity  as  almost  to 
deprive  him  of  his  senses.  She  at  length  descends  to  the  earth, 
he  unties  the  knot  with  which  he  had  fastened  himself  to  her  leg, 
and  the  bird  soon  afterwards  picks  up  a  monstrous  serpent  and 
flies  away  with  it."  If  any  one  chooses  to  look  into  Bochart's 
Hierozoicon,  vol.  ii,  p.  84,  he  may  find  a  more  extravagant  account 
of  this  bird,  extracted  from  Arabian  authors,  than  what  is  here 
given  by  Sindbad.  In  Wilford's  paper  on  Egypt  and  other  coun- 
tries, ''Asiatic  Researches,*'  vol.  viii.,  p.  343,  we  read  : — "  In  the 
language  of  mythology  the  nagas  or  uragas  are  large  serpents,  and  the 
garudas  or  supernas,  immense  birds,  which  are  either  the  condors 
of  M.  Buffon,  and  vulture  griffons  of  LinnsBUS,  called  rokhs  by  the 
Arabian  fabulists  aud  Marco  Polo,  or  mere  creatures  of  imagina- 
tion, like  the  simorg  of  the  Persians,  whom  Sadi  describes  as 
receiving  his  daily  allowance  on  the  mountain  of  K&f.  Marco 
Polo  gives  the  following  account  of  the  rokh  : — ^The  people  of  the 
island  of  Magasta,  now  called  San  Lorenzo  (Madagascar),  report 
that  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
bird,  which  they  call  a  rokh,  makes  its  appearance  from  the 
southern  region.  In  form  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  eagle,  but 
it  is  incomparably  greater  in  size,  being  so  large  and  strong  as  to 
seize  an  elephant  with  its  talons  and  to  lift  it  into  the  air,  from 
whence  he  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  order  that  when  dead  it 
may  prey  upon  the  carcase.  Persons  who  have  seen  this  bird, 
assert  that  when  the  wings  are  spread  they  measure  sixteen  paces 
in  extent  from  point  to  point,  and  that  the  feathers  are  eight 
paces  in  length,  and  thick  in  proportion.''  Marco  Polo  conceiving 
that  these  creatures  might  be  griffins,  such  as  are  represented  in 
paintings  as  half  birds  and  half  lions,  particularly  questioned 
those  who  had  reported  their  having  seen  them,  as  to  this  point, 
but  they  maintained  that  their  shape  was  altogether  that  of  birds, 
or,  as  it  might  be  said,  of  the  eagle.  "  Tbe  Grand  Khan  having 
heard  this  extraordinary  relation,  sent  messengers  to  the  island, 
on  the  pretext  of  demanding  the  release  of  one  his  servants  who 
had  been  detained  there,  but  in  reality  to  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  and  the  truth  of  the  wonderful  things 
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told  of  it.  When  thej  returned  to  the  presence  of  His  Majesty, 
they  brought  with  them  (as  I  have  heard)  a  feather  of  the  rokh, 
positively  affirmed  to  have  measured  ninety  paces,  and  the  quill 
part  to  have  been  two  palms  in  circumference.  This  surprising 
exhibition  afforded  His  Majesty  extreme  pleasure,  and  upon  those 
by  whom  it  was  presented  he  bestowed  rich  gifts." 

Sindbad  also  speaks  of  gigantic  eagles,  huge  serpents,  **  the  least 
of  which  was  capable  of  swallowing  an  elephant/'  and  an  enor- 
mous tortoise  twenty  cubits  in  length  and  breadth.  According  to 
^lian,  tortoises  (De  Natura  Anim.,  I.  16,  c.  17)  whose  shells  were 
fifteen  cubits  in  length,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  a  house, 
were  to  be  found  near  the  Island  of  Taprobana.  Pliny  and 
Strabo  mention  the  same  circumstance  (Nat.  Hist.,  I.  9,  c.  10), 
and  say  that  men  used  to  row  in  them  as  in  a  boat  (Geog.  I,  16, 
IG).  Diodoru9  Siculus  adds  to  their  testimony,  and  assures  us, 
on  the  faith  of  an  historian,  that  the  chelonophagi  (shell-fish 
eaters,  L.  4,  c.  1)  derived  a  three-fold  advantage  from  the  tortoise, 
which  occasionally  supplied  them  with  a  roof  to  their  house,  a 
boat,  and  a  dinner.  Mr.  M^jor  recognises  in  this  fabulous  tor- 
toise the  Colossochelys  Atlas,  the  first  fossil  remains  of  which  were 
discovered,  associated  with  the  remains  of  four  extinct  species  of 
mastodon  and  elephant,  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Major  Cautley,  in 
1835,  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  (or  Sub- 
Himalayas,)  skirting  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  Himalaya 
chain.  An  idea  of  the  vast  size  of  this  tortoise  is  afforded  by  the 
cast  in  the  upper  galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  Of  the  later 
voyages  to  India,  that  of  Nicolo  di  Conti,  a  Venetian,  takes  the  lead 
both  in  date  and  importance.  He  proceeded  from  Damascus, 
where  he  resided  as  a  merchant,  down  the  Euphrates  to  Bussorah, 
and  thence  by  Ormuz  to  Oambay.  He  crossed  Southern  India, 
visited  Ceylon  (Zeilam),  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  Sumatra 
(which  he  mistakingly  calls  Taprobana),  China  (which  he  calls 
Major),  Java,  and  Burmah.  The  Eussian  traveller,  Athanasius 
Mikitin  of  Twer,  also  visited  India  in  the  years  1468-74.  He 
proceeded  down  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  through  Bokhara, 
and  retracing  his  steps  through  Persia,  to  Ormuz,  Choul  (thirty 
miles  soutb-east  of  Bombay),  Bede  (near  Ahmedabad),  whence  he 
returned  to  Russia  by  Muscat,  Ispahan,  and  Trebizond.  A 
third  Toyage  made  in  the  15th  century,  was  by  a  Genoese, 
Heronimo  de  Santi  Stefano,  who  proceeded  from  Cairo,  to 
Ghennah,  Cossire  and  Aden,  to  Calicut.  He  then  sailed  to 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Sumatra,  thence  returning  by  Cambay, 
Ormuz,  Shiraz,  and  Ispahan,  to  Aleppo  (see  ^^  Hakluyt's  Society," 
Tolume  for  1857). 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1497,  Emanuel,  who  had  succeeded  his  cousin 
on  the  throne  of  Portugal  two  years  before,  despatched  Vasquez  (or 
Vasco)  da  Gama  on  his  memorable  voyage  with  the  '  Gabriel'  of 
120  tons,  two  other  vessels,  and  a  small  store  ship,  the  whole 
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carrying  a  complement  of  160  sailors  and  soldiers.     On  the  20tli 
of  November  Da  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
sighting  on  Christmas  Day  the  land  which  he  called  Tierra  de 
Natal,  in  honour  of  the  day,  he  entered  the  port  of  Mozambique 
(in  lat.  16*f  15')  on  the   Ist  of  March,  1498.     Here,  many  of  his 
people  died  of  scurvy,  and  after  narrowly  escaping  destruction 
from  the  treachery  of  the  natives,  he  sailed  for  Mombaza,  in  lat. 
4°  4'  S.,  thence  proceeding  to    Meliuda,*    where  he  met   with 
great  civility  from  the  chief  and  people.     Da  Gkima  now  struck 
boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  sighted 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  oast  anchor  at  Calicut,  where  he  was 
well   received  by  the  potentate  known    as    the   Zamorin.      The 
Mahomedan  merchants  were,  however,  jealous  of  the  Christian 
traders,  and  when  we  consider  the  result  of  this  first  visit  to  India 
by  Europeans,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  at  the  sentiment ;  and  Da 
Gama  consequently  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Anjidiva  in  lat.  14^ 
45'  N.,  whence  he  sailed  for  Europe.     On  his  way  he  touched  at 
Melinda,  where  he  took  on  board  an  envoy  from  the  ruler  to  his 
Sovereign,  and  having  burnt  one  of  his  ships,  the  *St.  Baphael,' 
commanded  by  his  brother,  Paul  da  Gama,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  his 
crew,  proceeded  to  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique.     On  the  10th  of 
March,  1499,  he  doubled  the  Cape,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the 
Azores,  arrived  in  September  at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  distinction  by  the  King,  who  created  him  Count 
de  Yidiguera,  and  conferred  handsome  gifts    on    him   and    his 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  only  sixty  had  survived,  the  remainder, 
including  Paul  da  Gama,  having  fallen  victims  to  sickness  during 
this  ever-memorable  voyage. 

King  Emanuel  now  fitted  out  a  second  expedition  of  thirteen 
ships,  having  1.500  men  on  board,  which  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  who  sailed  in  March,  1500. 
On  his  passage  out  Cabral,  in  keeping  to  the  westward,  to  avoid 
the  storms,  in  which  he  lost  five  vessels,  discovered  that  part  of 
the  South  American  coast  now  known  as  Brazil,  which  he  called 
the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  of  which  he  took  possession  in 
tbe  name  of  his  master.  Having  established  a  colony  of  twenty 
condemned  persons,  he  sent  back  Gaspar  Lamidos  with  the  news, 
and  sailed  with  eight  ships,  but  soon  after  encountered  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  severe  gales,  in  which  he  lost  one  of  his  ships,  com- 
manded by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  had  first  rounded  that  pro* 
niontory.  Continuing  his  voyage,  Cabral  arrived  at  Mozambique 
with  only  six  sail.  Having  refitted  his  shattered  ships,  he  visited 
Quiloa,  or  Zeelwa,  in  lat.  8**  57'  N.,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Melinda,  where  he  landed  the  native  envoy,  whom  Da  Ghima  had 
taken  to  Portugal,  and    then    sailed    for    Anjidiva,    where    he 

*  Port  Melinda  or  Melunda  is  formed  by  Leopard  Reef  (so  called  from  H.M. 
ship  'Leopard/  flagship  of  Admiral  Blankett)  2}  miles  off  shore  and  other  reefs . 
Near  to  it,  in  lat.  3°  13'  S-  is  Vasco  Da  Gama's  Pillar,  so  called  after  the  great 
Portuguese  navigator. 
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recruited.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Zamorin,  Cabral  visited 
Calicut,  where  he  established  a  factory.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  his  agent,  one  Correa,  and  his  own  over- 
bearing disposition,  he  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  who  burnt  down  the  factory  and  massacred  the  inmates, 
upon  which  Cabral  made  reprisals  by  burning  ten  ships  and  can- 
nonading the  town,  after  which  he  sailed  for  Cochin,  some  ninety 
miles  distant.  Here  he  was  well-received  by  the  native  potentate, 
and  having  visited  Cannanore,  concluded  a  treaty  with  these 
princes  and  the  ruler  of  Coulan  ;  after  which  he  embarked  envoys 
from  these  States,  and  sailed  in  January,  1501,  for  Portugal. 
Near  Melinda  he  lost  one  of  his  ships,  but  aVrived  at  Lisbon  with 
the  remainder  on  the  23rd  of  July.  Though  he  brought  home  a 
yery  rich  cargo,  the  great  losses  he  had  suffered  displeased  the 
King.  Meanwhile  Emanuel  had  despatched  two  squadrons  to 
Brazil  of  six  ships,  four  of  which  were  lost  at  sea,  and  a  second  to 
India  of  four  ships,  under  Juan  Nova  Colleca,  who  arrived  at 
Cannanore ;  and  while  on  his  passage  to  Cochin,  encountered  a 
fleet  of  eighty  vessels  sent  by  the  Zamorin  against  him.  After  a 
severe  action  he  sunk  ten  large  ships,  four  barks,  and  other  small 
vessels,  and  killed  400  men,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cochin  was  received 
with  open  arms.  Colleca  then  sailed  for  Portugal,  and  on  his  pas- 
sage touched  at  St.  Helena,  The  King  now  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
twenty  sail,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Da  Qama, 
who  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  spring  of  1603.  Da  &ama  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Quiloa,  the  ruler  of  which  be  compelled  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  2,000  crowns  to  his  master,  and  thence  sailed  to  Canna- 
nore and  Cochin,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Native  princes. 
At  Cochin  a  deputation  attended  from  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made  as  having  been 
visited  by  a  missionary  from  our  King  Alfred,  and  he  agreed  to 
leave  behind  a  squadron  for  their  protection.  As  Oama  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Europe  with  rich  cargoes,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  fleet  of  twenty-nine  sail,  sent  against  him  by  the  Zamorin,  but 
he  defeated  them  with  great  loss,  capturing  two  of  the  largest 
vessels.  Da  Gkima  having  left  behind  him  six  ships  under  Vincent 
Sodrez,  sailed  for  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamation. 
The  Zamorin  attacked  Cochin,  and  forced  the  rajah  and  the  Portu- 
guese to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  island,  whence  he  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  As  for  Sodrez,  he  acted  with  great  base- 
nets  ;  declining  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  Cochin,  he  sailed 
for  the  Bed  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  plunder,  but  bis 
ship  was  lost  and  he  was  drowned. 

It  now  became  the  practice  to  send  a  fleet  annually  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1503,  the  two  Albuquerques, 
Alfonso,  the  great  Viceroy,  then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  cousin 
Francisco,  sailed  each  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  three  ships^ 
The  Albuquerques,  reinforced  by  three  ships  Francisco  met  on 
the  way,  drove  the  Zamorin's  garrison  out  of  Cochin,  and  rein- 
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Stated  the  Bajah,  who  gave  the  permission  to  erect  a  fort  near 
the  town,  which  is  the  first  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  a  Euro- 
pean Power  on  the  mainland.  The  Alhuqnerques  now  sailed  for 
Europe  with  valnahle  cargoes,  leaving  Edward  Pacheco  hehind 
with  three  ships,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  this  gallant 
officer  defeated  every  attempt  of  the  Zaroorin  to  recapture  Cochin, 
for  which  on  his  return  to  Portugal,  says  an  old  writer,  Elng 
Emanuel  paid  him  the  highest  honours,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
prelates  in  his  kingdom  to  write  a  history  of  the  war,  which  he 
transmitted  to  the  Pope,  and  other  Christian  princes.  As  for  the 
Albuquerques,  Francisco  sailed  on  the  5th  of  February  with  his 
three  ships  from  Cannanore,  but  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of 
him  or  his  squadron,  but  Alfonso  who  left  Cochin  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1504,  first  proceeded  to  Mozambique,  doubled  the  Cape 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  at  the  end  of  July  with 
the  remainder  of  the  squadron  laden  with  very  rich  cargoes. 

Emanuel  was  now  resolved  to  acquire  the  Empire  of  the  Indies 
and  for  this  purpose  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirteen  large  ships  and 
six  carvels,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Don  Francis 
Almeida,  Count  of  Abrantes,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy  and 
Governor- Qeneral,  the  avowed  object  being  the  capture  of  Aden, 
Ormuz,  and  Malacca,  by  the  acquisition  of  which  he  hoped  to 
be  paramount  in  the  East.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Lisbon  onthe 
25th  of  March,  1505,  and  Almeida,  having  captured  Quiloa  and 
Mombaza,  built  forts  there,  and  also  at  Anjidiva  and 
Cannanore.  In  1506  Almeida's  son,  Lawrence,  discovered  the 
Maldive  Islands,  and  also  visited  Ceylon  and  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Almeida  now  divided  his  fleet  into 
two  parts,  committing  one  squadron  to  the  care  of  his  son,  on 
his  return  from  Ceylon,  and  placing  the  second  under  Emanuel 
Pagagno,  and  no  ship  was  permitted  to  visit  the  ports  of  the 
Malabar  coast  without  a  pass  from  a  Portuguese  admiral  or 
governor  of  a  fort. 

On  the  5tb  of  April,  1506,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  sailed  from 
Lisbon  under  the  command  of  Tristan  Da  Cunha,  Alfonso 
Albuquerque*  being  appointed  second  in  the  command,  with  six 
ships  and  four  hundred  men,  with  secret  instructions,  as  appears 
in  his  Commentaries,  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  he  was 
to  succeed  Almeida  as  viceroy.  On  the  voyage  out  they  dis- 
covered the  islands  in  South  Atlantic,  in  87^  6^S.  to  which  the  name 
of  Tristan  Da  Cunha  was  given.  The  ships  were  greatly  scattered 
owing  to  the  stormy  weather,  but  Alfonso  steered  for  Mozambique 
which  he  bad  discovered  on  his  first  visit  to  India,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  admiral  with  the  other  ships,  except  those  of  Alonzo 

*  For  a  life  of  tbis  great  man  see  his  Cominentaries,  translated  by  Walter  de  Ormy 
Birch  c^  the  British  Moseum,  from  the  Portuguese  edition  of  1774  which  was  com- 
piled by  his  natural  son  Braz,  from  the  despatches  forwarded  to  Emanuel.  King  of 
Portugal  The  English  translation  forms  the  Tolume  of  the  Haklnyt  Society  for 
1S75. 
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Teleq,  who  proceeded  to  Melinda,  and  of  Rni  Pereira  who  Tisited 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  which  was  named  St  Lawrence,  after 
the  saint  on  whose  daj  it  was  first  sighted.  On  the  latter  joining 
him  with  the  news  of  his  discovery,  Da  Cunha  sailed  with  the  fleet 
for  the  island,  the  southern  portion  of  which  he  explored,  and 
then  returned  to  Mozambique.  Having  lefitted  his  ships  and  sent 
Antonio  de  Saldanha  with  two  ships  to  Portugal,  that  officer  on 
the  way  discovering  a  watering  place  near  the  Cape,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  the  admiral  sailed  for  Melinda,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Brava,  which  he  attacked  and  secured.  After  some  hard 
fighting  at  Brava,  Tristan  da  Cunha  was  wounded,  and  at  his 
own  request  was  dubbed  knight  by  Albuquerque,  after  which,  we 
are  told,  he  conferred  a  like  honour  on  his  son  Kuno,  and  other 
hidalgoes.  From  thence  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Mogadoxa  and 
the  island  of  Socotra,  the  Km  of  Marco  Polo.  At  Tamirida, 
(called  Coco  in  the  Commentaries)  where  they  anchored,  the 
Admiral  expressed  his  intention  to  construct  a  fort  and  leava  a 
garrison  under  Albuquerque's  nephew,  Alfonso  de  Norinha,  but 
the  native  chief  refused  permission,  upon  which  an  attack  was 
made  upon  his  castle,  which  was  stormed  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance; in  the  affair  both  Albuquerque  and  his  nephew  were 
wounded,  and  many  men  were  killed.  Da  Cunha  now  built  a  fort 
ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  the  Christians,*  and  placed 
Alfonso  de  Norinha  in  command,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1507, 
sailed  for  India  with  four  ships^  leaving  six  behind  under  com* 
mand  of  {Albuquerque,  **and  this  not  without  many  tears  on 
either  side,'\  says  the  chronicler.  Having  taken  in  cargoes,  Da 
Cunha  sailed  for  Portugal,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  his 
exploits  on  the  East  African  Coast,  both  as  an  explorer  and 
conqueror,  have  been  immortalised  by  Camoens,  in  his  celebrated 
poem  of  the  "  Lusiad.^' 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE 
EIGHTT-SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT  {ConUnued.) 

TflS   ElGHTT-SlXTH   FoOT    FBOM    1793   TO   THB   PBE8BNT   TIME. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1795,  the  leading  ships  of  Lord  Bridport's 
fleet  came  up  with  the  enemy  off  L'Orient  about  break  of  day, 
and  an  action  ensued  lasting  till  nine  a.m.,  and  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  the  French  line-of-battle  ships,  'Alexandre,'  74, 
'  Tigre,'  80,  and  *  Formidable,'  74.  The  rest,  after  experiencing 
heavy  loss,  escaped  under  the  batteries  of  Port  L'Orient.     Owing 

*  Marco  Polo  says : —  *'  The  people  are  all  baptized  Cbristiant,  and  they  have 
an  archbishop.''  Abulfeda  writes  that  the  people  of  Socotra  were  Nestorian  Chria- 
tians  and  pirates,  and  Nicolo  Corti  who  spent  two  months  in  the  island  early  in  the 
fifteenth  oentnry,  layt  it  was  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  Nettorian  Chriatiana. 
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perhaps,  to  the  French  practice  of  firing  high,  the  casualties  in 
liSthy  serving  as  marines^  appears  to  have  been  proportionately 
large.  No  casualties  are  recorded  on  board  the  ships  carrying 
the  86th  detachments. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  Admiralty^  dated  24th  of  June,  1795, 
Lord  Bridport  observes  that  '^  when  the  French  ships  struck,  the 
British  squadron  was  near  to  some  batteries  and  in  front  of  a 
strong  naval  port,  which  will  manifest  to  the  public  the  zeal  and 
skill  of  the  admirals,  captains,  and  all  other  officers,  seamen  and 
soldiers  employed  upon  this  service,  and  they  are  fully  entitled  to 
my  warmest  acknowledgments/' 

For  this  action  also  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  unanimously 
voted  to  all  engaged. 

The  survivors  of  the  two  engagements  above-mentioned — Com- 
wallis'  and  Bridport's — were  awarded  a  clasp  for  each  action  when 
the  naval  war-medal  was  issued  fifty  years  later. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  '  Triumph*  and  '  Brunnwick'  returned 
to  Torbay  with  the  rest  of  Admiral  Oornwallis'  squadron,  starting 
again  on  the  5th  of  July  for  a  cruise  in  the  Atlantic.  Lord 
Bridport,  with  the  Channel  Fleet,  including  the  *  Prince  of  Wales' 
and  '  Prince/  continued  cruising  in  the  Channel. 

The  '  Hector,'  74,  Captain  B.  Montague,  and  '  Saturn,'  64^ 
Captain  Jas.  Douglas,  had  left  Spithead  in  the  spring  with  a 
squadron  under  Eear-Admiral  Mann,  which  after  touching  at 
Gibraltar,  had  joined  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  under  Admiral 
Hotham  off  the  south  end  of  Minorca,  proceeding  with  it  to  Corsica. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  1795,  the  British  Fleet,  including  the  two 
above-mentioned  ships,  left  the  Bay  of  San  Fiorenzo,  in  Corsica, 
and  on  the  12th  of  July,  during  a  heavy  gale  blowing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  had  a  partial  and  indecisive  engagement  with 
the  French  Toulon  fleet  off  the  Hyeres  Lslands,  for  which  Admiral 
Hotham  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  peerage.  After  the 
action,  the  British  Fleet  returned  to  San  Fiorenzo  Bay,  and  the 
*  Hector,'  soon  afterwards,  returned  home  in  charge  of  convoy, 
and  served  in  the  Channel  and  North  Sea,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  commission.  The  ^  Brunswick,'  74,  was  also  employed,  under 
Admiral  Duncan,  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  ships  under  Lord  Bridport  and  Admiral  Cornwallis  con- 
tinued cruising  in  the  Channel  until  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn 
of  1795,  when  most  of  them  returned  to  port  to  refit,  and  the 
detachments  of  acting-marines  joined  the  head-quarters  of  the 
regiment  which  had  been  stationed  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  it  had  been  inspected  and  received  the  approval  of  H.  E.  H. 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Portsmouth  and 
Hilsea  for  the  winter. 

In  October,  1795,  the  companies  were  ordered  to  be  made  up 
100  rank  and  file  each.  Mr.  Cannon,  in  his  HUtarical  Becords^ 
states  this  to  have  been  effected  by  drafts  from  the  118th  and 
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12l8t  Begimeuts,  which  were  broken  up  about  the  time^  the  men 
of  the  last-named  corps  having  just  come  out  of  French  prisons.  No 
doubt,  this  statement  is  correct ;  but  no  mention  of  the  fact  occurs 
in  the  disbandment-roll  of  the  118th,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  regiment  (like  the  2nd  battalion  QOth,  and  one  or  two 
other  young  corps,)  was  transferred  bodily  to  the  Marines*  The 
muster-rolls  of  the  86th  for  this  and  the  succeeding  year  show  the 
regiment  to  have  received  numerous  drafts,  the  sources  of  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  specified.  Amongst  others,  a  draft 
was  received  from  Captain  Grant's  Independant  Corps,  a  corps  of 
which  no  particulars  have  been  found. 

Earlj  in  the  year  1796,  the  86th  Regiment  was  augmented  to 
twelve  companies,  two  of  them  being  recruiting  companies.  About 
the  same  time,  it  was  ordered  to  Nottingham,  but,  subsequently, 
counterordered  to  Guilford,  whence,  after  a  brief  stay,  it  returned 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  the  regiment  embarked  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  landed  in  Table  Bay  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
just  six  days  after  Cape  Town  had  surrendered  to  Sir  Alured 
Clark. 

On  the  80th  of  Dec,  the  same  year,  the  '  Saturn,'  64,  which  had 
been  actively  employed  with  the  squadron  from  Corsica  under  Eear- 
Admiral  Mann,  watching  the  Toulon  fleet,  and  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  arrived  home  with  convoy  from  Gib- 
raltar and  the  Tagus,  and  was  paid  off.  The  86th  detachment, 
consisting  of  two  lieutenants,  one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  one 
drummer  and  sixty-four  privates,  which  had  served  in  her  as 
marines  up  to  this  time,  were  landed,  but  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion is  not  recorded. 

During  the  two  succeeding  years  the  regiment  remained  at 
Cape  Town,  receiving  in  that  time  numerous  drafts  from  the  old 
95th  (Edmeston's),  one  of  the  regiments  which  served  at  the 
capture  of  the  colony,  and  was  subsequently  broken  up  there,  and 
others.  Service-matters  in  the  Cape  command,  in  the  year  1797, 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  very  strangely  unsatisfactory  state.  Lord 
Macartnej,  the  Governor,  was  highly  unpopular  with  his  subor- 
dinates. Among  the  military,  the  most  unseemly  squabbling  was 
rife  among  the  higher  grades  of  officers,  and  regimental  discipline 

*  The  118tb  Regiment  of  Foot,  which  in  tome  of  the  pnhlic  prints  of  the  day 
is  designated  the  *' Pingal"  regiment,  but  appears  to  have  borne  no  official  title 
besides  its  nnrober,  bad  been  raised  in  Ireland  in  1794  by  Colonel  J.  Talbot, 
After  serving  at  various  stations  in  England  it  bad  been  drafted  on  board  the 
Channel  fleet,  to  serve  as  Marines,  and  was  broken  ap  when  relanded  in  the 
antomn  of  1795. 

The  121st  (County  Clare)  Regiment  of  Foot  had  also  been  raised  in  Ireland  in 
J  794,  by  Colonel  F.  Macnamara.  The  greater  portion  of  the  regiment  had  been  cap- 
tared  by  French  cruisers  when  on  passage  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  the  spring 
of  1795.  A  detachment,  which  escaped,  was  quartered  at  Durham  until  the  re- 
mainder having  been  released  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  regiment  was  broken 
op  as  stated  above.  ^ 
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was  indifferent,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  constant  "  draftp- 
ing;'^  whilst,  in  the  naval  squadron^  the  spirit  of  mutinous  dis- 
content which  had  manifested  itself  elsewhere,  became  ominously 
apparent.  During  the  month  of  October,  the  sbip^s  company  of 
the  ^Tremendous/  74,  rose  on  their  officers,  and  the  delegates 
threatened  to  try  the  commander,  Captain  G.  H.  Stephens,  on 
charges  of  cruelty  and  misconduct.  The  mutineers  soon,  howerer, 
returned  to  their  duty.  Captain  Stephens,  considering  that  the 
charge  of  cruelty  and  misconduct  reflected  on  his  honour,  then 
applied  for  a  court-martial,  which  was  held  on  board  the  '  Sceptre' 
in  Table  Bay.  The  court,  finding  nothing  to  incriminate  Captain 
Stephens,  broke  up.  It  had  not,  however,  been  long  dissolved 
before  the  crews  of  the  *  Sceptre'  and  other  ships  of  war  broke 
out  into  the  most  violent  acts  of  disobedience.  A  council  was 
held  on  shore,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor,  and  it  was 
resolved  at  once  to  bring  the  ringleaders  to  punishment.  The 
garrison  was  instantly  placed  under  arms,  the  batteries  on  shore 
manned,  and  over  100  pieces  of  cannon  (so  contemporary  ac- 
counts assert)  were  pointed  at  the  '  Tremendous.'  as  the  most 
refractory  ship,  with  the  threat  of  firing  red-hot  shot  into  her 
from  the  Amsterdam  battery,  abreast  of  which  she  lay,  if  the 
delegates  and  ring-leaders  were  not  given  up.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  at  seven  a.m.,  giving  the  mutineers  two  hours  to 
decide.  Ten  minutes  before  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
a  signal  of  submission  was  hoisted  on  board  the  *  Tremendous/ 
which  was  followed  by  the  other  ships.  The  ring-leaders  were 
tried,  some  were  executed,  some  flogged  through  the  fleet  or  other- 
wise punished. 

On  the  very  morning  when  the  yellow  flag  was  flying  in  Table 
Bay  for  the  execution  of  the  culprits,  a  convoy  of  Eaert  Indiamen 
arrived,  bringing,  amongst  other  passengers,  the  cadres  of  the 
71st  Highlanders,  under  command  of  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir 
David  Baird,  the  regiment  itself  having  been  drafted,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  to  regiments  still  serving  in  India,  and  the 
officers  and  staff  sent  home.  When  the  homeward-bound  India- 
men  resumed  their  voyage,  Colonel  Baird  was  detained  at  the 
Cape  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  appointed  to  a  bri- 
gade at  Cape  Town. 

The  late  General  Middlemore,  then  a  captain  in  the  86th,  has 
left  an  interesting  account  of  the  reforms  brought  about  in  a 
very  short  time  by  the  new  brigadier's  example.     He  writes : — 

"  General  Baird,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Cape,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of  the  80th  and 
Scotch  Brigade,*  each  1,000  strong,  and  both  remarkably  fine 
bodies  of  men.  This  brigade  he  employed  himself  in  drilling  on 
the  new  (Dundas*)  system. 

'^  These  young  regiments  required  a  master's  hand  to  perfect 
•  Aftiirwards  the  old  94th  of  Indian  and  Peninsular  fame. 
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their  discipline^  and  we  (86th)  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  part 
of  the  hrigade. 

^  By  some  mischance  we  happened  to  labour  under  the  ban  of 
on  ill-name,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  felt  somewhat  un- 
easjy  not  to  saj  indignant,  under  the  constant  animadversions  of 
our  superior,  but  the  very  idea  of  becoming  one  of  Brigadier 
Baird's  regiments  roused  us  into  zeal  and  energy.  His  open, 
manly,  kind  manner  soon  won  our  hearts,  and  could  you  have 
Been  a  body  of  men  levelling  before  them,  at  his  command,  a  whole 
wood,  to  form  a  field  of  exercise,  you  might  have  judged  the  effect 
of  a  stimulus  given  to  exertion  by  the  voice  of  authority,  when 
mingled  with  encouragement  and  approbation. 

^'  We  were  placed  in  a  perfect  wilderness,  and,  until  he  taught 
us  first  to  laugh  at  difiBculties,  and  then  to  surmount  them,  had 
despaired  of  ever  having  ground  to  work  upon  ;  but  he  instructed 
us  how  to  use  and  yet  husband  our  strength  by  mingling  judg- 
ment with  labour,  and  iu  a  week  we  had  changed  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  and,  assisted  by  his  constant  presence  and  cheerful 
praise,  had  formed  a  regular  and  excellent  parade,*  where  a  few 
days  before  was  a  forest,  which  had  stood  undisturbed  for  ages* 

"  Our  intervals  of  labour  and  time  of  relief  from  hard  work  and 
hard  drills  were  occupied  in  hunting,  a  diversion  to  which  our 
chief  was  extremely  partial,  and  on  these  occasions  we  were 
favoured  by  invitations  to  his  hospitable  table. 

''Our  review  was  excellent.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was 
delighted  to  witness  our  great  and  rapid  improvement.  Nor  was 
ours  the  only  regiment  that  became  perfect  in  order  and  appear- 
ance under  General  Baird's  care  and  abilities.  The  whole  brigade 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and  every  man  that  served 
in  it  gloried  in  belonging  to  Gkneral  Baird.'^ 

The  position  of  affSGurs  in  India,  requiring  further  reinforce- 
ments there,  the  86th  embarked  at  Cape  Town  in  February,  1799, 
"  a  splendid  body  of  men  1,300  strong,"  and  landed  at  Madras  on 
10th  of  May  following.  The  £etll  of  Seringapatam  rendering  their 
services  there  unnecessary,  the  regiment,  after  a  month's  rest,  was 
sent  round  to  Bombay,  where  it  arrived  on  22nd  of  July. 

Detachments  of  the  regiment,  under  Major  Bell  and  Captain 
Bichardson,  were  despatched  by  sea  from  Bombay,  to  oocupy  the 
Dutch  factories  at  Surat  and  Tannah,  but  were  withdrawn  again 
iu  December  of  the  same  year. 

Early  in  1800,  three  companies  of  the  regiment  were  sent  from 
Bombay  to  Ceylon,  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  fitting  out  at 
Trincomalee,  for  an  attempt  on  Java  and  Mauritius.  This  force 
was  composed  of  the  10th,  80th,  88th,  seven  companies  of  the 
19th,  three  companies  of  the  86th,  some  Native  infantry  and 
Honorable  East  India  Company^s  artillery.  Baird  and  Arthur 
*  Since  the  garriioo  parade  groand,  Cape  Town,  y  CiOOqIc 
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Baird  and  Artbur  Welleslej  both  were  named  for  the  oommand, 
bat  the  expedition  never  started. 

In  December,  1800,  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Blanket,  haying 
on  board  the  grenadier  and  light  companies  with  one  battalion 
company  of  the  86th,  mustering  together  250  men,  50  Honorable 
East  India  Company's  artillery,  and  some  Native  infantry,  the 
whole  under  Colonel  Lloyd,  of  the  86th,  was  despatched  from 
Bon^bay  for  an  attack  on  Suez.  The  Admiral  reached  Mocha 
about  the  middle  of  January,  where  he  stayed  two  days  to  take  in 
provisions,  and  arrived  at  Jeddah  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
from  whence  his  squadron  was  nearly  three  mouths  attempting* to 
beat  up  to  Suez,  where  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  latter  end  of 
April.  The  town  was  occupied  without  opposition,  the  French, 
under  Junot,  having  abandoned  it  some  days  before.  Water  had 
run  short  in  the  Eed  Sea,  and  fever  had  broken  out  and  carried 
off  many  soldiers  and  seamen.  Hearing  of  the  British  successes 
in  Egypt,  Colonel  Lloyd  asked  permission  to  join  the  force  acting 
against  Cairo,  which  was  granted.  The  results  are  told  in  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  "  Narrative,"  in  the  following  words :— "  At  6  p.m., 
7th  June,  1801,  Colonel  Lloyd  began  his  march  with  an  allowance 
only  of  three  pints  of  water  per  man  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
from  the  leaky  state  of  the  skins  even  that  quantity  could  not  be 
ensured.  Arab  sheikhs  were  the  guides  the  Grand  Vizier  had 
furnished  and  made  responsible  for  the  safe  passage  of  the  detach- 
ment. The  distance  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  in  a  straight  line,  is  not 
more  than  fifty-eight  miles,  but  the  conductors,  fearing  that  the 
French  might  intercept  the  detachment,  had  informed  Colonel 
Lloyd  that  a  detour  of  teu  or  twelve  miles  would  be  requisite. 
The  day  had  been  very  sultry.  The  thermometer  stood  at  109 
degs.,  which  heat,  as  night  drew  on,  diminished  to  94.  Before 
9  p.m.  three  officers,  Captain  Cuyler,  and  Lieuts.  Morse  and  GxkkI- 
fellow,  were  taken  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  At  10  p.m., 
after  a  march  of  twelve  miles.  Colonel  Lloyd  halted  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  when  as  the  thermometer  fell  to  86,  the  troops  moved 
again,  and  continued  marching  until  7  o'clock  next  morning. 
The  day  then  became  so  intensely  hot  that  Colonel  Lloyd,  contraxy 
to  his  first  intention,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  exertion 
necessary  to  load  and  unload  the  camels,  ordered  the  tents  to  be 
pitched  that  the  men  till  evening  might  find  shelter  from  the  sun. 
Twenty*six  miles  of  the  journey  were  calculated  to  be  passed, 
which  made  the  rest  not  altogether  to  be  regretted. 

^  At  10  a.m.  the  guides  came  to  Colonel  Lloyd  and  acquainted 
him  that  the  troops  shonld  immediately  advance,  as  the  day 
threatened  to  be  extremely  hot,  and  if  the  camels  rested  on  the 
sand  their  limbs  would  soon  be  debilitated  by  the  heat,  and  they 
would  require  water  before  they  could  move  again ;  whereas.  If 
kept  advancing  they  would  neither  be  affected  by  the  burning 
ground  nor  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  so  fatal  a  degree ;  adding 
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that  tbej  anspectecl  the  camel-drivers  might  steal  the  water  when 
the  soldiers  were  asleep,  which  thej  feared  from  the  state  of  the 
skins  woald  scarcely  be  sufficient. 

"These  arguments  and  the  reflection  that  the  guides  being 
responsible  for  the  men  should  have  their  wishes  as  much  as 
possible  complied  with^  determined  Colonel  Llojd  to  proceed. 
The  tents  therefore  were  struck,  and  at  IL  a.m.  the  march  was 
resnmed,  the  thermometer  then  being  at  109.  Captain  Cuyler, 
who  had  previouslj  joined  in  a  very  feeble  state,  fainted  again  and 
fell  from  his  horse.  A  camel  and  two  men  were  left  to  bring 
him  on. 

**  About  1  o'clock^  Colonel  Lloyd  finding  the  men  were  dropping 
fiEist  to  the  rear,  halted  the  detachment,  and  with  the  wish  of 
affording  relief  to  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  cut 
off  from  the  camels  his  own  baggage,  which  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  officers.  As  many  men  as  could  be  carried  were  then 
mounted  on  the  camels,  and  the  whole  proceeded  I  About  2  p.m. 
the  thermometer  rose  to  116  deg.,  and  at  that  time  the  cam$een  or 
south  wind  began  to  blow.  The  dreadful  sensation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere when  the  wind  is  in  that  quarter  has  previously  been 
described,  and  here  its  effects  were  felt  aggravated  with  every 
horror.  Colonel  Lloyd  persevered  until  4  p.m.  when  the  state  of 
the  detachment  obliged  him  to  stop.  Many  officers  and  soldiers 
were  seized  with  giddiness  and  loss  of  sight,  while  others  fell 
down  gasping  for  breath  and  calling-out  for  drink.  On  examining 
the  skins  it  was  found  that  the  sun  had  cracked  them,  so  that 
they  leaked  considerably,  and  the  water  remaining  had  become  a 
very  thick  puddle  and  full  of  maggots.  Necessity,  however, 
required  that  this  wretched  drink  should  be  distributed,  and 
which  the  men  swallowed  with  avidity.  Vomiting  and  violent 
pains  in  the  bowels  were  the  immediate  consequence.  Colonel 
Lloyd,  finding  this,  directed  that  no  more  should  be  issued.  The 
officers  had  brought  with  them  a  certain  quantity  of  Madeira  wine, 
which  they  now  divided  among  the  soldiers.  Some  spirits  were 
mixed  with  the  remaining  water,  and  each  man  had  his  proportion 
poured  into  his  own  canteen.  The  whole  were  then  warned  that 
every  drop  was  in  their  possession,  and  that  on  their  own  pru- 
dence would  depend  whether  or  not  they  should  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  rest.  The  residue  of  the  spirits  was  then  spilt  on 
the  ground,  Colonel  Lloyd  dreading  the  temptation  might  produce 
&tal  consequences. 

<'  These  arrangements  occupied  the  time  till  past  6  o'clock,  when 
the  wind  died  away,  and  as  the  sun  declined,  the  air  became  more 
temperate.  Colonel  Lloyd  supposes  that  the  thermometer  (he 
had  unfortunately  lost  his  own  when  the  baggage  was  cut  away,) 
must  have  risen  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  14^.  The  wine 
had  considerably  refreshed  everybody,  yet  still  a  langour  pervaded 
the  whole.     At  7  p.m.  the  order  for  marching  was  given.     Seven- 
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teen  men,  unable  to  travel  even  on  the  backs  of  camels,  were  left 
on  the  ground,  and  with  them  camels  that  they  might  follow  in  a 
couple  of  hour^s  time. 

*'  After  marching  six  miles  (in  which  several  officers  and  men^ 
also  Colonel  Llojd,  felt  the  extraordinary  sensation  of  seeing 
horses,  camels,  and  all  kinds  of  animals  constantly  moving  with 
the  rapidest  transition  before  them,  which  fialse  perception  they 
could  not  correct),  at  11  p.m.  the  detachment  halted  again. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark  and  every  one  so  fatigued  that 
inconquerable  sleep  seized  upon  all,  during  which  the  Arabs  con- 
trived to  steal,  among  other  things,  a  trunk  containing  money. 
At  4  a.m.  the  guides  awoke  Colonel  Lloyd,  and  the  soldiers  formed 
with  difficulty  into  order  of  march^  as  a  very  heavy  dew  had  fallen 
during  the  nighty  and  their  limbs  were  so  benumbed  with  cold 
that  they  could  scarcely  move.  The  17  men  left  behind  had  not 
joined  ;  but  as  the  soldiers  complained  of  great  drought  and  thirty 
miles  of  desert  still  separated  them  from  the  springs,  Colonel 
Lloyd  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  lose  the  advantage  of  a  cool 
morning  by  waiting  for  the  party.  The  oameeen  began  again  at 
the  same  hour  as  the  day  before ;  the  soldiers,  however,  were  not 
affected  in  the  same  severe  manner.  By  great  perseverance,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  many  to  stop,  Colonel  Lloyd  between 
4  and  5  p.m.  the  same  day  reached  the  springs  of  £lkanah,  and 
the  joy  of  the  people  was  naturally  very  great ;  there  had  been 
.  some  stragglers,  but  by  8  o'clock  p.m.  all  the  camels  came  up, 
and  by  night  all  the  men  who  from  giddiness  had  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

«  The  soldiers  were  not  guilty  of  excess  in  drinking  water  at 
the  springs,  which  it  was  feared  would  have  been  the  case,  but 
two  officer's  horses,  breaking  loose,  drank  till  they  died  on  the 
spot.  What  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  those  animals, 
deprived  of  food  and  water  from  the  evening  of  the  6th  to  the 
evening  of  the  8th,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  their 
lungs  were  only  inflated  with  fiery  air.  No  man  had  tasted  a 
morsel  of  anything  after  quitting  Suez,  but  food  would  rather 
have  increased  the  drought,  and  under  this  idea  all  rations  of  salt 
pork  had  been  thrown  away  the  first  morning.  It  was  impossible 
to  buy  fresh  meat,  none  was  procurable  in  Suez ;  neither  would  it 
have  kept  three  hours  on  the  march. 

"  The  course  of  the  first  forty  miles  had  been  NN.W.  over  hard 
sand,  and  the  last  thirty  miles  N.W.  by  N.,  of  which  the  first  ten 
were  over  rising  ground,  and  the  last  twenty  in  very  deep  heavy 
sand.  During  the  whole  march  no  vegetation  whatever,  no  bird 
or  beast  had  been  seen. 

"During  the  day  of  the  9th  of  June,  eight  out  of  the  seventeen 
men  left  behind  joined ;  the  remainder  have  never  been  heard  of. 
As  Cairo  was  only  twelve  miles  distant,  Colonel  Lloyd  halted  till 
dark  at  the  springs,  not  presuming,  with  so  small  a  force,  to  mn 
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the  risk  of  disoovery.  After  marching  all  night,  aboat  11  a.in.  on 
the  10th  of  June,  the  detachment  joined  the  Qrand  Vizier's  armj, 
encamped  before  Cairo,  and  pitched  their  tents  with  Colonel 
Stoart's  brigade. 

"  NeTer  were  soldiers  in  a  more  pitiable  condition ;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  plague,  thej  had  been  obliged  to  burn  all  their 
uniforms  before  leaving  Suez,  and  on  the  march  had  lost  their 
knapsacks,  but  being  uncommonly  fine-looking  men  their  appear- 
ance excited  great  interest.  Captain  Cnjler,  who  had  got  back 
safe  to  Suez,  joined  on  the  16th  of  June,  also  Lieutenants 
Morse  and  Goodfellow ;  they  had  crossed  the  desert  with  a  caravan 
bound  for  the  interior.'' 

On  the  22nd  of  June  Cairo  surrendered,  and  on  the  16th  of 
July  f<^owing,  the  detachment  of  the  86th,  and  some  companies 
of  the  89th,  occupied  the  citadel. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Admiral  Blanket's  force  from  Bom- 
bay, the  three,  companies  of  the  86th  at  Ceylon  had  returned  to 
Bombay  and  joined  the  force  under  General  Baird  destined  for 
Egypt,  the  remaining  four  companies  of  the  regiment  being  left 
still  at  Bombay. 

The  main  body  of  Qeneral  Baird's  force,  after  considerable 
delays  in  the  Bed  Sea,  reached  Cossir  on  the  8th  of  June,  1801, 
the  day  after  Colonel  Lloyd's  detachment  had  quitted  Suez  The 
advanced  had  arrived  a  few  weeks  previously.  On  landing, 
General  Baird,  with  the  86th  companies,  pushed  on  to  Keneh,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  making  arrangements  on  his  way 
for  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  follow.  The  distance,  120  English 
miles,  was  divided  into  easy  stages ;  stores  were  formed  at  the 
several  posts;  relays  of  camels  secured  and  placed  to  ensure 
regular  supplies  of  water ;  wells  were  cleared  out  or  dug.  Thanks 
to  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements,  the  troops  were  collected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  without  casualties  of  any  kind.  From 
Senneh  the  Anglo-Indian  army  descended  the  Nile  in  native  boats 
to  Cairo,  arriving  there  at  the  end  of  July,  and  encamping  on  the 
Isle  of  Bhonda,  where  the  six  companies  of  the  86th  were 
united. 

Dr.  Clark,  the  well-known  traveller,  who  visited  Egypt  at  this 
time,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  camp  :* — 

"  The  Indian  Army,  under  General  Baird,  was  encamped  on  the 
Isle  of  Bhouda  (nc),  and  presented  the  finest  military  spectacle  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
appearance  of  the  troops  from  England,  who  were  encamped  on 
the  Alexandrian  Plain.  The  Indian  Army,  in  possesHion  of 
abundant  supplies,  and  having  all  the  comforts  that  wealth  and 
power  could  bestow,  might  be  considered  rather  as  an  encamp- 
ment of  the  mightiest  princes  than  of  private  men.  The  tents  of 
its  subalterns  were  superior  to  the  marquees  of  thcr  .general 
*  Dr.  Clarke's  Trafdi,  Part  II.  Sect.  2,  p.  65?    ^  ^ 
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officers  Id  the  English  Army,  where  the  Commander-in-Chief 
lived  as  the  poorest  soldier,  and  wretchedness  and  privation  were 
the  order  of  the  daj. 

*'  Everj  morniDg,  at  sunrise,  as  in  Lord  Hutchinson's  army,  a 
gun  was  fired  and  the  whole  line  of  the  troops  from  India  was 
under  arms,  amounting  to  some  3,000  men.  At  this  hour  we 
often  resorted  to  the  Isle  of  Bhouda,  to  view  the  magnificent 
parade.  An  immense  grove  of  the  most  enormous  sycamore- fig 
trees,  larger  than  any  of  our  forest  trees,  screened  almost  the 
whole  army  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Troops  in  such  a  state  of 
perfection  and  better  fitted  for  active  service  were  never  seen,  not 
even  in  the  famous  parade  of  the  ten  thousand  belonging  to  Bona- 
parte's Legions,  which  he  was  so  vain  of  displaying,  before  the 
present  war,  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  at  Paris.  Not  an  unhealthy 
soldier  was  to  be  seen.  The  English,  innured  to  the  climate  of 
India,  considered  that  of  Egypt  as  temperate  in  its  effects,  and  the 
Sepoys  seemed  as  fond  of  the  Nile  as  of  the  Gunges.  After 
General  Baird  had  inspected  the  line,  the  Sepoys  were  marched 
to  Cairo,  where,  having  piled  their  arms  in  front  of  one  of  the 
principal  mosques,  they  all  joined  the  Moslems  in  their  devotions, 
to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  who  quickly 
circulated  a  report  over  Cairo  that  the  English  Army  was  filled 
with  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Faithful.  These  men  were  all 
volunteers,  and  no  instance  had  ever  occurred  of  their  being  con- 
veyed so  far  from  their  native  land  at  any  former  period. 

"  A  dinner  given  by  General  Baird  to  all  the  English  officers 
and  others  of  our  countrymen  at  Cairo,  took  place  while  the  camp 
remained  on  the  Isle  of  Bhouda.  We  were  invited,  and  the  scene 
was  so  extraordinary  that  it  ought  to  be  noticed.  The  dinner  was 
given  in  the  pavillion  before- mentioned,  this  was  lighted  by  glass 
lustres  suspended  from  an  enormous  bamboo*cane  sustaining  the 
inner  covering  of  the  tent,  and  by  wax  candles  in  glass  cylinders. 
English  porter,  roasted  pig,  and  other  English  fare,  together  with 
port,  claret  and  madeira,  appeared  upon  the  table.  The  dinner 
was  cooked  by  Indian  servants  upon  the  sand  near  the  tent,  and 
a  view  of  the  extraordinary  cleanliness  observed  by  these  cooks,  as 
well  as  their  peculiar  habits,  were  among  the  most  curious  parts 
of  the  exhibition.  Having  drawn  a  line  round  them,  they  suf- 
fered no  one  to  pass  the  boundary.  The  rules  of  their  caste  enjoined 
that  the  cooking-vessels  should  be  touched  by  none  but  their  own 
hands.  After  dinner  the  officers  smoked  the  hookah,  every  pipe 
having  its  particular  attendant  outside  the  tent,  the  long  flexible 
tubes  being  alone  brought  under  the  sides  of  the  tent  to  those 
seated  at  table.  The  servants  were  chiefly  negroes  dressed  in 
white  turbans  and  muslin  jackets,  but  without  stocking^  or  shoes. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pavillion  was  adorned  with  beautiful  net- 
work, the  hangings  were  made  of  green  silk,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  Indian  mats.     The  tables  were  of  polished  mahogany,  and  the 
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oompany  present  in  fall  uniform — an  association  of  things  so  in- 
Gongmoos  with  tbe  natural  horrors  and  barbarism  of  the  country. 
Upon  the  borders  of  an  interminable  Desert,  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  river  as  the  Nile,  more  persons  from  England  and  India 
were  met  to  banquet  together,  that  perhaps  no  similar  result  of 
commerce  and  of  conquest  is  likely  ever  to  occur  again  in  any  part 
of  the  habitable  world." 

{To  le  conUnued,) 


CAVALET  HORSES,  AND  HOW  TO  POEAGB  THEM. 

Tbe  graphic  pen  of  Tacitus  has  taught  sucoessive  generations 
of  men  how  reverence  for  the  horse  formed  part  of  the  religion  of 
those  warlike  tribes  which  were  encountered  by  Germanicus  and 
Yama  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe.  Horses,  in  their  opinion, 
were  as  far  superier  to  men  as  the  gods  were  superior  to  the 
horses,  and  it  was  to  the  animals  they  went  for  that  information 
of  the  future  which  then  was  so  perseveriugly  sought  after.  The 
priests,  while  considering  themselves  ministers  of  the  gods,  looked 
upon  the  sacred  horses  as  those  to  whom  the  gods  revealed  their 
secrets.  So  the  neighing  and  movements  of  horses  were  carefully 
observed,  and  the  omens  drawn  from  them  were  received  with 
reverence  and  foith  by,  not  only  the  people,  but  also  by  the  chiefs 
and  priests. 

And  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  belief  in  this  supposed  in- 
timacy that  northern  mythology  assigned  to  each  of  the  deities  a 
horse  of  wonderful  size  and  strength.  Odin's  horse  Slapnir,  was 
eight-footed  and,  consequently,  the  fleetest  and  best  of  the  equine 
race.  Qullfaxi,  the  golden-maned,  Skinfaxi,  the  glittering-maned, 
Hrinfaxi,  the  dewy-maned,  were  the  steeds  on  which,  respectively, 
rode  the  giant  Hrflngnir,  the  day-god,  and  the  god  of  night, 
while  Arvakr,  the  early-awakener,  and  Alsvidh'r,  the  all-wise, 
drew  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  As  the  Brahmins  worship  the  buf- 
&lo,  so  did  these  Norsemen  adore  the  horse. 

According  to  tradition,  one  of  the  northern  kings  possessed  a 
horse  that  knew  whether  victory  or  defeat  awaited  its  master.  Its 
name  was  Dulceful,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  as  swift  as  a  bird, 
as  strong  as  a  lion,  and  as  fierce  as  a  wolf.  When  the  king  de- 
clared war  on  one  occasion  against  another  of  the  sea-kings, 
Dulceful  refused  to  be  caught,  and  escaped  to  the  woods.  This 
omen  its  master  disregarded,  and,  of  course,  met  with  defeat.  On 
another  occasion  the  intelligent  animal  seeing  its  master  preparing 
for  battle,  came  on  its  own  accord  to  be  saddled,  and,  by  its  con- 
duct in  the  field,  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  its  readiness 
to  attend  had  foretold. 

Therefore,  we  find  that  from  time  almost  immemorial,  horses 
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have  taken  a  most  active  part  in  warfare,  and,  although  in  these 
more  mundaoe  days,  we  do  not  worsh^'p  our  chargers,  still  their 
value  on  a  campaign  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  at  all  decreased.  As 
regards  their  worth  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  that  has  in- 
creased and  is  increasing,  and  if  it  continues  to  do  so  for  the  next 
one,  in  a  similar  proportioo  to  what  it  has  done  in  the  present 
century,  the  animal  will,  at  least  in  a  monetary  sense,  be  wor- 
shipped as  much  as  in  the  days  of  the  hardy  Norsemen. 

The  price  given  in  the  purchase  of  horses,  however,  is  but  a 
first  ezpense^and,  comparatively,  a  small  one,  to  the  after- cost 
of  their  keep.  Our  cavalry  and  artillery-hurses  cost,  on  an 
average,  forty-four  pounds  a  piece,  but,  when  the  expense  of 
stables  and  forage  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  sum  would  not 
represent  one  year's  outlay.  Therefore  we  find  large  trading 
companies,  as  well  as  governments,  endeavouring  to  economise  in 
respect  of  forage  for  the  animals,  and  at  present,  interesting  ex- 
periments are  being  made  in  the  French  Cavalry,  as  to  the  practi- 
bility  of  feeding  troopers  upon  forage  biscuitfl  in  lieu  of  oats.  For 
this  experiment,  twelve  cavalry  and  six  artillery  regiments,  as  well 
as  six  transport  squadrons,  have  been  selected  in  each  arm,  the 
experiments  being  made  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of 
the  corps,  consisting  of  a  chef  d'escadron,  a  first-lass  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Before  being  subjected  to  the  new  diet,  the  horses  are  weighed 
and  measured,  their  general  state  of  health  is  taken  down,  as  well 
as  their  antecedents  in  that  respect,  and  their  strength.  In  cer- 
tain portions  of  each  arm  only,  the  ration  of  oats  is  replaced  by 
that  of  the  forage  biscuit ;  in  others,  the  horses  are  fed  entirely 
upon  the  biscuits,  only  straw  for  litter  being  used.  Each  biscuit 
weighs  sixty  grammes,  and,  as  the  full  ration  consists  of  thirty-two 
biscuits  to  the  transport  and  artillery  horses,  and  twenty-six  to 
those  of  the  cavalry,  the  total  weight  of  the  biscuit  ration  is  about 
74  lbs.  and  6^  lbs.,  respectively.  For  the  first  ten  days  the  horses 
are  gradually  accustomed  to  the  new  food,  and  are  then  fed  for 
another  eight  days  upon  it,  and  while  this  is  being  done,  the  work 
gone  through  daily,  the  increase  or  otherwise  of  weight,  state  of 
health,  and  other  matters  of  importance,  are  duly  noted.  A  re- 
port of  the  results  will  afterwards  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
War. 

Should  the  experiment  prove  a  beneficial  one,  it  will  be  econo- 
mically a  great  success,  as  the  expense  by  the  new  system  cannot 
be  much  more  than  half  what  it  is  at  present.  Still  we  doubt  if 
horses  that  were  fed  all  the  year  round  on  one  description  of  food, 
would  enjoy  as  good  health  generally,  as  others  who  had  what  we 
may  term  a  change  of  diet.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  our  opinion, 
to  give  green  forage  or  bran,  at  least  twice  a  week,  to  horses 
living  otherwise  entirely  on  biscuits.  Horses,  we  should  add,  are 
rather  conservative  in  their    tastes,  not    taking  to  a    new  food 
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Teadilj.  When,  for  instance,  the  10th  HuBsara  came  in  1855 
fifom  India  to  the  Crimea,  a  supply  of  gram  was  brought  with  them 
for  their  horses,  enough  to  1a6t  until  thev  got  to  Eg}pt,  where 
barlej  was  served  out  as  the  ration.  The  animals,  for  a  day  or 
two,  would  not  touch  the  barley,  to  them  new  food,  but  after- 
wards seemed  to  like  it  quite  as  well  as  the  forage  they  bad  been 
so  long  accustomed  to,  for,  when  the  regiment  reached  the  seat  of 
war,  where  oats  were  only  to  be  had,  the  horses  displayed  a  similar 
aTersion  to  this  ration,  as  they  had  previously  shown  to  the  barley. 
The  dislike,  however,  only  lasted,  in  each  case,  until  they  got  very 
hnngiy. 

The  French  Gt)vernment  cannot,  however,  be  credited  with 
having  set  the  example  of  making  enquiries  into  the  practicable 
advantages  of  different  methods  of  feeding  horses.  We  find  from 
a  book  reoendy  published  that  M.  Bizio,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Paris  Cab  Company,  has  for  the  past 
five  years  been  giving  his  study  to  the  subject.  As  this  experience 
has  been  derived  from  attentively  examining  and  keeping  a  daily 
record  of  the  food  consumed,  work  done,  and  general  health  of 
10,000  horses  during  the  time  named,  the  value  of  such  a  work 
will  at  once  be  perceived :  although  some  may  consider  the  animals 
have  been  dieted  and  exercised  more  by  a  mathematical  than  by  a 
physical  regimen.  It  must  however  be  allowed  by  all  that  some 
foods  possess  a  greater  degree  of  nourishment  than  others,  and 
that  in  regulating  the,  quantities  of  azotic,  carbonic,  or  proteine 
elements  entering  into  the  food  we  supply  our  horses  with,  whether 
at  work  or  not,  yre  should  not  be  guided  exactly  like  our  fore- 
fiithers,  by  **  rule  of  thumb." 

M.  Bixio  says  in  his  preface, ''  Employing  a  motive  power  in 
the  form  of  a  horse,  our  first  object  in  giving  him  food  is  to  main- 
tain his  vital  (or  working)  power.  Therefore  we  should  only  feed 
him  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  work.*'  From  this  the 
anthor  rightly  infers  that  a  horse  in  a  stable  at  rest,  not  only 
needs  less  food  than  when  at  work,  but  food  of  another  kind.  On 
the  one  hand  much  has  to  be  created,  repaired  and  replaced.  On 
the  other  hand  the  necessary  quantity  of  tiesh  for  the  production 
of  work  has  only  to  be  furnished.  '^  Thence  we  have,"  he  continues, 
"two  distinct  questions.  1,  What  are  the  substances  in  food 
which  tend  to  create  muscle  and  to  replenish  it  ?  2,  What  are 
those  required  simply  to  produce  work  P  As  azotic  elements  are 
ipdispensable  for  the  creation  of  muscle,  they  therefore  play  a 
prominent  part  in  feeding.  Again,  the  contraction  of  muscles, 
which  produces  a  certain  amount  of  work  gives  rise,  so  they  say,  to 
disengaging  carbonic  acid,  which  indicates  carbonized  elements  as 
necessary.  We  must  therefore  find  the  relation  existing  between 
the  azotic  and  carbonic  elements  so  as  to  feed  a  horse  under 
favourable  conditions.'^  ''  In  old  times  the  horse's  rations  varied, 
hwQ  13  to  20  lbs.  for  oats ;  2  to  11  lbs.  for  hay,  and  a  like  qua^^^ 
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tity  for  straw,  inclading  litter.  After  the  war  in  1871  we  were 
forced  to  buj  a  different  class  of  horse ;  small  ones  for  our 
clarences,  and  another  kind  for  all  other  carriages.  From  the 
20th  Jane,  1871,  we  established  two  rations  ;  namely,  hay,  5^  lbs., 
straw,  6^  lbs.,  and  oats,  13^  lbs.  The  bigger  animals  had  the 
same  allowance  of  hay  and  straw  but  1^  lbs.  of  oats  more,  which 
upon  the  issue  of  1870,  was  a  saving  of  8  oz.  of  hay  and  2  lb.  3  oz. 
of  straw  to  each  horse,  and  of  2  lbs.  18  oz.  and  of  4  lbs.  of  oats 
respectively.'* 

Other  experiments  were  made,  all  of  which  M.  Bixio  tells  us 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  staff  of  serrants,  who  would 
not  fall  into  the  yiews  of  the  directors. 

M.  Thi^baut,  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Company,  had  in 
186"2  discovered  that  horses  worked  better  without  hay  than  with 
it,  each  horse  requiring  however  a  larger  quantity  of  oats ;  the 
reason  of  this  being  that  the  animals  secret  so  much  more  saliva 
when  eating  hay  than  they  do  chewing  oats,  which  overloading 
the  stomach  indisposes  them  for  fast  work.  The  experiment 
lasted  thirteen  months,  and  the  report  ended  with  the  statement 
*'  that  the  horses  had  not  been  injured,"  while  upon  the  whole  a 
saving  in  cost  had  been  effected.  Indian  corn  had  been  tried  both 
in  Paris  and  in  London  at  this  time  with  indifferent  result,  so 
after  further  consultation  M.  Bixio  and  his  fellow-directors  came 
to  the  conclusion  they  had  the  two  following  problems  to  study  : 

**  1.  On  what  basis  should  a  horse's  allowance  be  established  ? 
What  elements  are  we  to  take  into  account  ? 

"  2.  Can  we  not  substitute,  without  inconvenience,  certain  kinds 
of  food,  equal  in  nourishing  qualities,  and  cheaper  than  those  we 
use  at  present  ?*' 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  give  M. 
Bixio's  statemeot  in  full,  we  can  consequently  only  give  an  epitome 
of  it.  Having  looked  at  the  different  kinds  of  food  that  could  be 
used  in  place  of  oat^s,  beans  were  first  selected  on  account  of  their  less 
price  and  greater  richness  in  azotic  properties.  Commencing  in  1872 
with  small  daily  doses  of  beans,  these  were  gradually  by  December, 
1873,  increased  from  5  oz.  to  2  lbs.  8  oz.  per  ration,  which  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  1,200  francs  (^8)  per  day.  This  was  in  a  con- 
sumption of  11,800  tons  of  oats  yearly,  a  quantity  which  under  tiie 
new  scale  fell  to  10,500  tons,  while  the  consumption  of  beans,  Ac., 
increased  600  tons.  There  being  in  September,  1874,  a  further 
rise  in  the  price  of  oats,  Indian  corn  and  buck  wheat  was  partly 
introduced,  with  the  result  that  although  oats,  hay  and  straw  had 
all  risen  in  price,  the  dividend  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Paris  Cab  Company  remained  unaltered.  In  October,  1874,  com 
oil-cake,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  azotic  matter,  was  used  in  the 
form  of  a  biscuit  and  after  some  plays'  hesitation  the  horses  took  to 
it,  and  seemed  to  like  it  as  well  as  the  oats.  The  rations  now 
took  the  form  of  beans,  2  lbs.  10  oz. ;  oil-cake  biscuit,  2  lbs.  12  oz. ; 
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and  oats  Tarving  from  8}  to  10^  lbs.,  according  to  the  size  and 
work  of  the  animals. 

The  directors  still  met  with  continued  opposition  even  from  their 
own  servants,  but  finding  their  horses  kept  all  right  in  spite  of  an 
increase  of  work,  which  produced  j£3,700  more  receipts  than  in 
1873,  thej  continued  their  experiments  with  the  gratifying  result 
that,  although  oats  had  rose  in  price,  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent, 
higher  was  paid  to  the  shareholders  in  1875  than  in  1874.  We 
therefore  find  that  the  horses  of  the  Paris  Oab  Company  cost  less 
to  keep  and  did  more  work  on  the  new  system  than  on  the  old, 
while  the  mortality  does  not  seem  to  have  been  injuiiously 
affected,  but  the  opposite.  On  the  latter  points,  M.  Bixio  gives 
the  following  information  : — 

^  Having  stated  the  economy  made  by  changing  the  provender, 
let  us  examine  results.  Putting  aside  the  years  1870-71  (Franco- 
Prussian  War),  we  find  our  mortality  to  have  been  in  1865,  3*04 
percent.;  1866,  8-34;  1867,4-61;  1868,2-11:  1869,2-55;  1872, 
4-43;  1873,  3-00;  1874,  3-10;  1875,  3-44;  1876,  3-54.  Our 
change  in  food  began  in  1873,  yet  the  mortality  in  1 865  is  greater 
than  in  1873.  The  mortality  in  1866  and  1875  differ  little.  In 
1876  it  is  less  than  in  1867,  and  the  two  years  made  nearly  the 
same  receipts.^' 

The  Paris  Omnibus  Company  appears  also  to  have  become  alive 
to  the  fact  that  horses  will  do  as  much  work  and  thrive  as  well, 
when  fed  partially  upon  Indian  corn,  this  Company  having  saved 
j6  16,000  in  1876  by  substituting  maize  for  oats  in  the  ration  given 
daily  to  their  horses  that  year. 

Having  an  impression  that  the  London  Omnibus  Company  had 
likewise  *'  gone  in''  for  economy  and  Indian  corn,  we,  on  referring 
to  their  manager's  last-issusd  report,  found  our  impression  to  be 
correct.  Each  horse,  Mr.  Church  tells  us,  has  a  daily  allowance 
according  to  the  size  and  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  '^  of  from  16 
to  18  lbs.  of  crushed  Indian  com  and  9  or  10  lbs.  of  ^chaff,  made 
of  hay  and  straw  cut  up  in  proportion  of  56  to  36  lbs.,  i.e.  truss 
for  truss.  All  the  food  is  issued  daily  from  two  dep6ts,  one  at 
the  East  and  one  at  the  West  end  of  the  town.  The  maize  is 
bruised  or  crushed  in  mills  especially  designed  for  the  purpose. 
The  chaff  is  cut  up  by  steam-power.  The  fodder,  after  prepara- 
tion, is  mixed  by  machinery,  packed  in  sacks,  weighed,  and  sent  out 
daily  to  each  stable." 

Here  we  have  proof  that  the  Omnibus  Company  of  London  has 
gone  farther  than  either  the  Paris  Cab  Company  or  the  Paris 
Omnibus  Company ;  in  short,  our  own  people  have  found  that 
horses  can  do  as  much  work  when  fed  upon  maize,  as  they  can 
when  fed  upon  oats.  But  the  economy  did  not  stop  at  replacing 
oats  entirely  by  maize.  The  high  price  of  straw,  for  several  years 
induced  Mr.  Church  in  1876  to  try  to  substitute  sawdust,  when  it 
could  be  obtained  at  a  certain  price.     The  experiment  showed  that 
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hard-working  horses  would  rest  as  well  on  sawdust  as  upon  straw, 
with  this  adyantage,  that  the  dung  can  be  more  easily  removed 
from  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  drawback  to  sawdust  is, 
that  its  value  for  manuring  pasture-fields  is  not  jet  sufficiently 
recognized^  but  this  difficulty  is  fast  disappearing." 

We  are  not  informed  by  Mr.  Church  how  much  the  saving 
amounts  to  yearly  by  substituting  maize  for  oats,  but  if  the  Paris 
Omnibus  Company  economised  the  sum  of  J£16,000  by  only  par- 
tially making  use  of  the  Indian  corn,  we  can  assume  that  the 
Loudon  Company's  savings  amount  to  three  times  as  much,  or 
£48,000  per  annum.  But  even  if  only  the  smaller  sum  is  saved 
annually,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  War  Office 
authorities  to  discover  whether  Indian  corn  or  the  new  ration- 
biscuit  would  not  be  a  cheaper  and  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
oats. 

Indian  corn  or  maize  much  resembles  gram,  upon  which  all 
horses  in  the  East  Indies  are  fed.  The  biscuits,  knowing  yet  so 
little  of  their  composition,  we  cannot  well  form  an  opinion  upon. 
We  expect,  however,  they  are  a  modification  or  an  improvement 
upon  the  oil-cake  supplied  to  cattle:  Colonel  Bavelli,  of  the 
Italian  Army,  has,  we  understand,  lately  invented  a  biscuit  upon 
which  horses  can  be  fed.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  sixty- 
four  horses,  who  were  fed  upon  a  ration  which  appears  to  have 
been  11  lbs.  in  one  case,  as  against  another  of  6^  lbs.  of  biscuit 
and  11  lbs.  of  hay.  A  third  trial  was  with  4^  lbs.  of  biscuit  and 
74  lbs.  of  oats.  All  these  rations  appear  to  have  been  fisiirly  sno- 
cessful,  the  committee  who  examined  the  horses  subjected  to  the 
trials,  being  satisfied  with  the  results.  We  shall  probably  return 
to  the  subject,  as  not  only  this,  but  the  question  whether  cavalry- 
horses  cannot  be  serviceable  without  being  shod^  are  matters  of 
such  public  importance,  that  too  much  light  cannot  be  thrown 
upon  them. 


BOSNIA,  HERZEGOVINA,  AND  ALBANIA. 

Of  a  surety,  Austria  is  beginning  to  discover  that  crooked  psths 
are  not  straight,  nor  rough  places  smooth ;  and  that  the  Serbian 
term, ''  Plaiiina/'  does  not  mean  a  plain,  but  the  height  or  top  of 
a  rough  mountain.  When  Count  Andrassy,  two  years  ago,  told 
Lord  Salisbury  that,  on  no  consideration,  would  the  Austrian 
Government  enter  or  take  possession  of  these  countries,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  did  not  then  imagine  that  in  so  short  a  time  he 
should  do  the  one  and  attempt  the  other.  With  what  success,  re- 
mains to  be  s>een,  but  this  much  may  be  said^  that  he  has  so 
managed  his  expedition  as  to  bring  himself  into  armed  collision 
vith  that  part  of  the  population  who  alone  wereUkely  to  be^friendly 
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to  Anstria,  namely,  the  Moslem  gentry  and  proprietors  of  the 
eonntry.  They  only  woald  be  impervioos  to  the  Russian  cajolery 
and  iiitrigaes  which  will  be  largely  exercised  through  Servia  and 
Montenegro. 

Taking  all  and  all,  Austria  may  be  now  said  to  have  embarked 
in  an  enterprise  which,  without  the  slightest  or  most  remote  benefit 
to  herself,  will  probably  cost  her  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of 
money.  A  sum  likely  enough  to  render  her  bankrupt  and  to  bring 
about  a  dislocation  of  the  £mpire. 

Russia  with  malice  aforethought  perceived  all  this,  and  acted 
ppon  her  perception.  She  split  up  the  Turkish  dominion  into 
little  petty  States,  well  knowing  that  when  once  the  Ottoman 
authority  was  broken,  all  the  alien  and  mutually  hostile  races  in- 
habiting them  would  sink  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  which  only  her 
own  military  despotism  could  subdue ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
has  prepared  a  potion  for  Austria  which  will  not  only  prevent  her 
digesting  the  provinces  she  hopes  to  swallow,  but  will  possibly  pro- 
duce a  stoppage  and  death.  Then  she  (Russia)  hopes  to  succeed 
to  her  neighbour's  effects  and  remains.  This,  rather  than  further 
action  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  to  which  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention is  likely  to  prove  a  stumbling-block,  will  be  probably 
Russia's  line  for  some  years  to  come. 

Verily  our  Liberal  leaders  must  have  had  this  thought  in  their 
heads  when  they  gave  the  encouragement  we  all  know  of  to  Russia 
in  her  iniquitous  attack  on  a  weak  and  friendly  neighbour;  though 
iheir  hopes  and  wislies  may  have  gone  farther  than  those  of  their 
Divinity  from  the  North. 

Indeed,  as  the  Spartan  Ephor  of  old  said,  ^'  The  verbose  oratory 
of  philanthropic  Liberals  is  hard  to  comprehend,  they  speak  largely 
of  their  love  to  Man,  but  it  will  generally  be  seen  that  when  a 
people  differs  either  in  government,  religion  or  manners  from  the 
peculiar  type  of  Mammonite  worship  that  they  affect,  they  have  for 
them  neither  pity  nor  mercy.'* 

In  the  present  case,  they  hoped  to  see  the  expulsion  (that  is  the 
extermination)  of  the  Mohammedan  population  from  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  possibly  from  Syria.  Their  clerics  conceived  the 
thought,  for  they  have  at  times  shown  a  desire  to  be  united  to  the 
Oriental  Church,  and  as  we  must  suppot^e,  to  be  under  the  august 
and  holy  control  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Moscow.  The  laics  followed  suite  and  assisted  the  charitable 
scheme  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  both  by  their  endeavours  to 
cripple  their  own  government  and  by  the  open  preference  they  dis- 
played for  their  country's  rival  and  possible  enemy.  But  such  is 
their  manner ;  let  any  man,  or  sect,  or  nation,  refuse  to  receive 
their  religious  or  economic  crotchets,  and  they  hate  him  or  them 
with  an  undying  hatred. 

Their  friend,  Russia,  also  condescends  to  use  their  cloak  of  cant 
and  sentimental  fustian,  but  it  is  somewhat  too  short  for  her,  and 
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cannot  prevent  the  stalwart  calves  of  violence  and  selfisliiiess  from 
being  seen  below  ii. 

Having  thas  pointed  to  the  predicament  in  which  Austria  stands 
by  her  unfortunate  interference  with  her  neighbours;  to  which,  if 
Lord  Salisbury  counselled  her,  he  showed  ihat  he  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  situation  as  well  as  his  Russian  fellow-diplomatists; 
we  will  consider  the  case  of  Albania.  To  whatever  race  or  family 
of  mankind  the  ancient  Illyrians,  the  ancestors  of  the  Albanians, 
may  have  belonged,  whether  they  were  Pelasgians,  or  Thraciana,  or 
Sclavonians,  it  is  certain  that  the  present  race  do  not  claim  kindred 
with  their  Northern  Sclavonic  neighbours ;  neither  are  their  lan- 
guages, manners  or  character  the  same,  save  that  in  Montenegro 
a  similar  country  has  produced  similar  bands  of  robbers. 

They  somewhat  more  resemble  the  Greeks  of  the  mountains  of 
Acarnania  and  ^tolia,  to  whom  doubtless  they  were  in  former  ages 
allied  by  blood ;  these  tribes  having  only  a  varnish  of  Hellenic 
manners  and  language.  To  the  Greek  people  in  general,  they  bear 
but  slight  resemblance.  They  are  warriors  and  soldiers,  predatory 
or  otherwise,  the  Greeks  are  traffickers  and  seamen.  The  Alba- 
nians are  brave,  though  boastful,  the  Greeks,  bold  in  their  way,  bat 
preferring  the  ways  of  craft  to  those  of  open  violence.  Between  the 
two  there  is  little  love  lost.  The  first  regard  their  neighbours  as 
sordid  rogues,  the  Greeks  look  on  thsm  as  savage  barbarians. 

Thus  separated  from  the  surrounding  tribes,  there  is  still  a  link 
of  amazing  strength  which  unites  large  numbers  to  some  amongst 
them — that  of  Religion.  A  large  and  increasing  number  of  the 
Albanians,  amounting,  it  is  said^  to  1,000,000,  are  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  faith,  and  these,  as  those  who  really  know  the  East  would 
tell  us,  are  the  most  respectable,  bravest  and  most  enterprising  of 
the  race.  These  men  are  thus  allied,  if  not  in  race,  in  religion, 
with  the  Bosnian  Moslems  on  the  North,  as  well  as  with  the  Otto- 
mans on  the  East ;  and  a  terrible  thorn  they  are  like  to  prove  to 
Austria  in  the  unlucky  course  she  has  entered  upon.  On  any 
grounds,  siie  ought  to  have  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Moham- 
medans, and  now  she  has  got  into  fierce  conflict  both  with  them 
and  also  with  the  Christians  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church,  and  that 
— it  is  given  out, — by  an  undue  and  impolitic  preference  shown  to 
the  Catholics  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  are  not  in  numbera 
enout^h  to  be  of  any  great  assistance. 

The  difficulties  under  which  Austria  will  labour  in  her  dealings 
with  these  wild  and  martial  populations  will  be  prodigious,  and  will 
justify  the  old  saying,  that  the  Turks  alone  were  able,  though  latterly 
in  a  somewhat  inefficient  manner,  to  keep  them  under  one  sceptre. 
I  say  latterly,  for  once  upon  a  time  it  was  not  so ;  and  ''  Dner  paid 
ttmn  the  Turks  tribute,"  was  a  proverb  in  the  days  of  Shakes- 
peare. Even  of  late,  that  commanding  genius  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  gifted  the  Turkish  and  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Turanian 
iamily  has  at  times  been  conspicuous.     When  the  5th  Fusiliers 
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were  Btatioiied  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  a  gentleman  wlio  had  travelled 
mach  in  the  East,  described  tlie  following  scene  at  which  he  was 
present^  and  which  is  a  case  in  point : 

The  local  Pasha  was  preparing  an  expedition,  of  which  the  Alba- 
nians were  to  compose  b^  far  the  largest  part,  for  the  Pasha  had  not 
perhaps  a  score  of  Ottoman  Tnrks  with  him.  The  Albanian  Moan- 
taineers  were  straiting  about  in  their  gay  dresses,  and  boasting  of 
the  great  deeds  they  had  performed  and  were  to  perform,  for  they 
resemble  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  some  other  things  beside  their 
dress,  being  rather  loud-voiced  in  their  own  praise,  or,  as  it  is 
delicately  put  in  modern  days,  being  somewhat  self-asserting. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  Turk  and  his  immediate 
attendants,  sat  quietly  smoking  their  pipes  in  serene  self-conBdence 
though  surrounded  by  those  who  might  perchance  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  cut  their  throats.  But  when  the  command  was  given, 
*'  Horse  and  away,''  they  sprang  into  their  saddles,  and  you  saw 
that  you  had  to  do  with  men  as  brave,  and  more  steady,  than  their 
blustering  companions.  Nevertheless,  the  Albanians  are  gallant 
fellows  and  excellent  soldiers.  They  are  the  men  who  served  with 
Nasmyth  and  Butler  at  the  6iege  of  Silislria;  and  a  great  misfor- 
tune it  will  be  for  Austria  if,  as  now  seems  probable,  she  be  drawn 
into  an  attack  on  their  rugged  mountains,  in  addition  to  those  of 
their  co-religionists,  the  Bosnian  Beys.  Still  worse  will  it  be  for 
Greece  if  she  attempts  the  annexation  of  any  part  of  their  territory. 

Beally  it  almost  seems  a  truth  that  the  schemes  of  Russia  and 
her  Liberal  friends  alone  can  preserve  the  soutii-east  of  Europe 
from  utter  confusion,  but  utter  confusion  in  that  corner  of  the  Con- 
tinent is  better  than  the  handing-over  of  the  whole  Continent  to 
Muscovite  military  tyranny,  and  therefore  the  schemes  of  Russia 
and  the  Liberals  must  be  resisted. 

I  certainly  did  not  in  July  imagine  that  the  Berlin  Treaty  would 
so  soon  find  us  in  such  a  situation  as  that  in  which  we  are  now 
placed,  and  the  complexion  of  affairs  grows  darker  rather  than  lighter. 
As  Austria  adt ances  in  her  ominous  enterprise,  the  jealousy  and 
ambition  of  Italy  will  be  aroused.  Already  large  classes,  headed  by 
that  honest  but  foolish  old  sentimental  merchant  captain,  Oaribaldi 
(who,  for  men's  sins,  is  allowed  to  appear  as  a  great  general  and 
statesman  to  thousands)  are  clamouring  for  a  war  with  Austria  and 
a  descent  upon  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

Well  will  it  be  for  Italy  if  she  renounces  all  such  dangerous 
notions.  If  she  confines  herself  to  commerce  and  to  music  and 
statuary  and  painting,  and  thus  revives  the  mediaeval  glories  of  the 
country.  If  she  takes  to  canting  about  political  preponderance  and 
the  destiny  of  the  Latin  race,  she  will  presently  see  the  Barbarians 
of  the  North  again  within  her  confines.  Let  her  remember  that  at 
least  half  her  population  are  not  martial  from  their  youth.  The 
Samnites  of  1^78  are  not  as  the  Samoites  of  ol^    Moreover  abe 
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has  internal  enemies.  The  Church  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
present  Kiiigdum,  and  every  priesl  is  at  once  a  spy  and  a  traitor  in 
the  bosom  of  the  State.  Add  but  to  all  this  a  foreign  war,  and  the 
confusion  which  reigns  in  the  East  will  extend  it«elf  to  the  central 
regions  of  Europe. 

Having  glanced  at  this  sinister  outlook,  let  u^  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  England  and  France,  before  proceeding  to  that  of  the  other 
pov^ers. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  have  urged  in  a  former  article.  That  Lord 
Beacons6eld's  Government  has  placed  us  in  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  face  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  world,  and  as  to  the 
action  of  evils  from  which  it  will  be  totally  impossible  lor  us  wholelj 
to  escape,  and  to  meet  which  it  will  require  all  our  manhood. 

As  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  Eastern  Question  is  not  settled; 
so  it  is  equally  manifest  that  blows  only  can  settle  it.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  has,  by  his  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  and  occupation, 
given  us  what  we  require,  a  fair  stage  and  no  favour.  He  has 
placed,  or  will  place  us  in  such  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  territory  as  shall  obtain  for  them  justice  and  a  fair  system  of 
taxation,  and  for  u?*,  an  innumerable  army  of  Itorsemen ;  such  men 
as  followed  Hannibal  and  Maharbad  from  Africa,  and  Surenaand 
Sillaces  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Ill  luck  we  shall  deserve  if 
we  do  not  know  how  to  handle  them ! 

It  is  a  sad  thint;  that  all  this  preparation  should  be  a  theme  of 
rejoicing.  But  what  in  Heaven's  name  are  we  to  do?  We  cannot 
prevent  that  which  is  to  come.  Nor  will  sitting  still  and  making 
cotton  goods  increase  our  ultimate  chance  of  npose  and  safety  ;  it 
will  only  make  us  the  richer  and  fatter  prize  for  those  who  shall  be 
the  warriors  and  better  men  than  ourselves.  But  let  us  not 
deepair.  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Goddess  of  Cant,  suffer  the  selfish  and  sordid  classes  so  to  rule  us 
as  to  make  us  submit  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Therefore  I 
believe  that  England  will  play  hej  part  when  the  crash  cosies.  Let 
us  hope  France  will  be  equally  ready.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  3iie  is  recovering  her  spirits,  fearfully  lowered  by  the 
events  of  1870.  But  her  aspirations  are  all  towards  one  quarter, 
and  that,  one  where  she  can  but  do  mischief.  She  also,  like  Italy » 
suffers  under  internal  disease.  She  has  parties  who  regard  each 
other  with  an  evil  eye;  but  of  this  part  of  the  subject  we  must 
speak  at  another  time,  and  when  affairs  are  further  advanced.  She 
has  also  that  which  Italy  at  pre  ent  has  not,  great  riches  and  an 
inordinate  love  of  wealth.  One  likely  to  provoke  the  appetite  of 
neighbours  in  these  davs  when  wars  have  returned  to  the  way  of 
the  Romans  and  are  followed  by  contributions ;  the  other  leading 
the  rich  to  undue  submission  to  save  their  pockets. 

The  support  of  France  is  hardly  so  secure  to  the  cause  of  Europe 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

We  come  now  to  a  most  serious  and  important  question  lie 
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What  is,  and  what  can  be^  the  canse  of  that  line  of  condoct 
which  the  German  Government  has  been  following  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  complications?  On  all  sides  we  hear  of 
the  countenance  they  give  to  Russia.  Prince  fiismarck  makes 
threatening  remonstrances  to  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries;  a  Com- 
mission enquires  as  to  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  fthodope 
Muontains;  the  Bussians,  as  might  be  expected,  letire  from  it  ere 
it  is  closed,  the  German  Commissioner  refuses  to  sign  it.  To 
Prussia  also  it  is  probably  owing  that  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  is 
so  easily  surrendered. 

What  does  all  this  mean  P  It  is  impossible  that  it  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  the  German  people;  for  to  them 
Russia  is,  and  must  be,  the  most  dangerous  neighbour,  and  the  idea 
of  making  her  invulnerable  and  invincible  in  the  East  can  never  be 
anything  but  fearful  and  detestable  in  their  eyes. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  present  action  is  dictated  by  the  hope  to 
use  Russia's  military  aid  against  domestic  foes  P 

If  it  is  so,  why  then  to  all  appearance  the  Government  is  leaning 
upon  the  staff  of  a  bruised  reed  and  trusting  to  Pharoah  for  chariots 
and  horsemen.  For  Russia  is  itself  afflicted  with  a  like  disease,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  more  virulent  form ;  the  peasantry  being  already, 
not  theoretical,  but  practical  Communists.  WhiLnt  amongst  the 
lower  grades  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  very  class  to  whom 
military  despotisms  generally  trust  to  uphold  their  power,  ultra- 
revolutionary  principles,  called  in  Russia,  Nihilism,  are  fearfully 
prevalent. 

This  may  seem  very  strange,  that  the  very  men  paid  by  the 
Government  to  support  it  should  be  its  bitterest  enemies.  But  I 
think  the  enigma  may  be  explained ;  for  it  is  very  possible  to 
conceive  the  feelings  of  hatred  and  rage,  and  fear  and  trembling,  a 
Russian  captain  or  subaltern  must  receive  on  a  sudden  order  to 
appear  before  his  Commanding  Officer,  or  the  General  of  the  dis- 
trict or  garrison  to  which  he  belongs.  He  knows  not,  when  he 
enters  that  Orderly  Room,  what  may  happen  to  him;  but  he  may 
go  out  of  it  a  prisoner  to  the  Caucasus  or  to  the  frontiers  of  China. 
Such  are  aome  of  the  phenomena  witnessed  at  times  in  the  Russia 
of  to-day ;  and  if  Prince  Bismarck  has  any  notion  of  using  her 
military  power  to  assist  him  against  the  socialism  of  his  own 
country,  I  cannot  but  think  he  is  depending  upon  a  rotten  stick. 

When  we  consider  all  these  things,  the  more  unpromising  does 
the  state  of  the  civilised  world  appear.  To  what  purpose  do  our 
Liberals  exhort  us  to  look  to  Russia  as  the  creator  and  guardian  of 
order,  cit ilisation  and  progress  in  the  East  i  when  she  has  nothing 
to  offer  but  perpetual  war  and  conquest  to  keep  her  discontented 
military  employed,  or  a  Revolution  before  which  that  of '89  in 
France  will  have  to  hide  its  diminished  head  i 

We  have,  apparently  for  the  present,  avoided  a  general  European 
War.     But  no  one  can  say  but  that  a  plentiful  crop  of  troubles 
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and  little  wars  both  in  the  present,  and  of  the  future,  ha^e  sprung 
out  of  the  etforts  we  have  made  to  avoid  the  great  one.  A  question 
may  arise,  **  What  is  to  be  done?"  And  some  of  the  public  prints 
have  answered  it  in  this  way :  ^'  Destroy  the  Ottoman  Empire 
entirely,  for  it  can  no  longer  control  its  limbs ;  and  divide  them 
amongat  the  Powers  of  £urope/'  The  prospect  is  not  a  pleasant 
one.  We  bave  already  said  that  the  Turks  did,  after  a  sort,  con- 
trive to  hold  the.^'e  provinces  together.  They  were  mutinous  and 
rebellious,  but  they  still  acknowledged  themselves  the  members  of 
one  central  dominion.  Now,  tear  them  asunder  and  give  one  each 
to  the  surrounding  nations  and  see  what  control  their  new  masters 
will  exercise  over  them  I  Moreover,  the  alteration  in  the  different 
positions  of  the  several  Powers  in  this  general  scramble  will  be  sueh 
as  to  sow  the  seeds  of  quarrels  innumerable. 

There  remains  the  Liberal  recipe;  ^*  Give  the  whole  country  to 
Bussia.^'  And  doubtless  she  could  crush  the  European  portion  into 
one  mass  as  long  as  her  present  status  continues ;  but  when  her 
revolutionary  era  arrives,  what  then?  Are  all  these  provinces  to 
become  little  radical  republics?  Or  is  a  great  Asiatic  tyrant  to 
arise  and  subdue  the  whole  of  them  P  That  would  be  the  House 
of  Oihman  over  again,  but  with  worse  circumstances,  as  far  as 
these  countries  are  concerned,  for  at  the  present  we  havej  got  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  the  ^oint  at  which  they  must  grant  their  sub- 
jects a  tolerably  near  approach  to  justice  and  fair  treatment. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  good  policy  calls  on  Europe  to  main- 
tain the  Turkish  Dominion,  and  not  to  allow  any  more  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  especially  those  inhabited  by  Mabommedans,  to  be 
separated  from  it. 

Some  years  ago  an  idea  eiisted  in  the  minds  of  many  that  whea 
the  Ottoman  Empire  came  to  its  end,  one  or  other  of  the  subject 
races  might  assume  the  rule.  Now,  I  presume  we  know  better, 
having  lately  acquired  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
races  and  their  several  capacities.  Were  one  of  the  many  Englbh- 
men  who  have  been  in  those  countries  during  the  last  two  vears 
asked,  which  of  the  subject  nationalities  was  fitted  to  succeed  the 
Turks  at  Constaniinopie,  that  is,  at  the  seat  of  Dominion  ?  He 
would  most  probably  answer,  Neither :  they  are  neither  sufficiently 
numerous,  nor  powerlui,  nor  enlightened,  nor  liberal  in  their  religious 
sentiments.  Nor  have  any  of  them  that  commanding  character 
which  has  enabled  the  Turks  to  exercise  authority  over  them  these 
lour  hundred  years. 

Thus  we  remain  in  a  predicament  which  those  who  understood 
the  history  of  the  world  could  have  foretold  when  we  allowed 
£ussia  to  stir  the  siuouldeiing  fires  of  the  East.  Possibly  she 
herself  now  repents  hi  r  precise  act,  for  she  has  gained  no  great 
immediate  advantage  and  has  but  little  to  show  her  own  people  for 
all  their  sacrifices  of  men  and  money.  But  she  has  one  consolation. 
She  has  seen  that  Power,  upon  which  her  basilisk  eye  has  long  been 
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fixed,  iuvolve  itself  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  those  of  a  nature 
which  will  of  all  others  most  serve  the  Pansclavic  ambition.  If  the 
Emperor  must  one  day  lose  the  Antocratism  (if  there  is  such  a 
word)  of  Muscovj,  it  will  be  something  to  say  that  the  Empire  of 
Austria  has  fallen  like  tbat  of  Turkey,  that  the  SclaTonian  family 
are  one,  from  Oldenburg  to  Kamskatcha,  and  that  Moscow  is  their 
capitaL 

In  relation  to  the  question  as  to  the  conduct  of  Germany  in  so 
constantly  backing  Russia  in  all  the  late  transactions,  a  most  sin- 
gular anecdote  appeared  a  short  time  since  in  the  Time%.  It  appears 
tbat  at  an  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck  by  their  Special  Gorres- 
|>ondent,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  reported  intention  of 
Germany  to  have  attacked  France  in  1875,  if  the  latter  did  not  at 
once  discontinue  the  re-organization  of  her  military  forces.  The 
Prince  declared  that  no  such  intention  had  ever  entered  his  head  or 
that  of  any  member  of  the  Oovernment ;  that  the  whole  story  was  con- 
cocted and  spread  abroad  by  Prince  Oorlschakoff  and  the  French 
Ambassador  1 

Well  may  we  ask,  In  the  name  ^of  good  sense  and  policy  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  It  may  possibly  be  only  a  private  dispute 
between  the  two  Chancellors ;  but  why  Bismarck  should  make  it 
thus  public  by  taking  the  Time%  into  his  confidence,  seems  strange. 
The  effect  upon  the  Bussian  Government  of  thus  exposing  its  tra- 
ditional manner,  must,  we  would  think,  be  the  reverse  of  soothing. 
Indeed  the  incident  is  of  the  most  puzzling  nature.  One  thing  is 
tolerably  apparent ;  that  the  policy  of  each  Power  is  at  this  moment 
of  the  most  uncertain  aud  unstable  character.  Each  one  fears  its 
neighbour  and  distrusts  its  own  internal  condition.  Little  is  done 
with  either  wisdom  or  straightforwardness,  and  the  only  parties 
(hat  know  their  own  minds  or  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  gaol  at 
which  they  are  aiming,  are  the  Pansclavic  Conspiracy  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  W.  P.  J. 


EQUIPMENT  BEFOEMS. 

When  Shaw,  the  Life  Guardsman,  was  asked,  prior  to  Waterloo, 
by  some  inquisitive  friend  *'  whether  he  would  prefer  going  into 
battle  with  or  without  a  cuirass  ?''  the  reply  the  interrogator  re- 
ceived was,  ''  without  the  cuirass  certainly,  in  fact  if  I  had  my 
choice  I  should  like  to  fight  in  my  shirt  sleeves ;"  and  there  are 
very  few  soldiers«who,  if  the  same  question  was  put  to  them,  but 
would,  when  replying,  echo  Shaw's  words.  Whatever  impedes  the 
free  action  of  a  man's  limbs,  or  interferes  with  his  respiration  is  a 
disadvantage,  just  as  whatever  permits  of  free  motion  or  breath- 
ing must  be  beneficial.  ''Legs,  said  the  Great  Frederick,  ''win 
battles,''  and   both  before  and   since  his  time,  the  general  who 
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could  mass  twenty  tboosand  troops  at  any  one  point,  against  ten 
chuusaiid  of  those  opposed  to  him,  must  to  a  certainty  prevail  at 
ihHt  particular  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  always  supposing  that 
tue  superior  body  in  numbers  have  not  to  carry  enirenchments 
before  they  can  reach  their  adversaries,  or  that  when  they  arrive  in 
txont  of  the  enemy  they  are  from  some  cause  physically  unfit  to 
attack. 

Now  it  has  been  found  that  next  to  want  of  food,  nothing 
weakens  soldiers  more  than  having  to  carry  on  the  march  heavier 
weights  than  the  large  majority  of  the  men  are  capable  of  doing. 
Weight,  like  pace,  tells  on  the  strongest  constitutions.  When  two 
horses  are  equal  in  strength,  speed,  stamina,  and  condition,  a  few 
ounces  extra  ^weight  would  cause  the  one  on  which  this  was  im- 
posed to  lose  the  race.  And  if  this  is  t\\e  case  with  two  animals 
so  equally  matched,  and  capable  of  undergoing  so  much  more 
fatigue  than  men,  what  other  result  can  be  expected  from  infantry, 
not  only  overweighted  but  unequally  matched  in  strength,  age, 
and  powers  of  endurance,  than  failure,  when  its  members  come  to 
be  put  to  the  test  ?  When  we  think  of  the  number  of  miles,  over 
bad  roads,  and  often  no  roads,  British  soldiers  have  trudged 
^through  in  many  campaigns,  and  the  burdens  they  have  borne,  as 
well  as  other  difficulties  to  contend  against,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  their  oecasional  failures,  we  rather  feel  surprised  they  should 
have  ever  succeeded. 

In  the  cavalry,  the  speed  of  the  charge  is  always  regulated  bj 
the  speed  of  the  slowest  horse,  and  by  the  same  rule,  the  weight 
an  infantry  soldier  should  carry,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  the  weakest  man  in  a  battalion.  In  the 
field  and  within  the  circuit  of  the  enemy's  vigilance,  the  chief  re- 
quisites are  food,  a  rifle,  and  ammunition.  With  these,  a  towel,  a 
hair  comb,  a  pocket-knife,  and  a  piece  of  soap,  all  of  which  could 
be  easily  carried  in  the  havresack,  any  soldier  should  be  able  to 
go  either  upon  outpost  duty,  work  in  the  trenches,  or  attack  the 
enemy's  position.  The  remainder  of  his  kit  woidd  of  course  be 
with  the  main  body,  and  when  regiments  were  in  turn  relieved 
from  the  duties  we  name,  the  men  belonging  to  these  corps  could 
go  to  the  rear  and  efi'ect  any  changes  of  clothing  they  required. 

Of  late  years,  however,  matters  once  deemed  of  little  considera- 
tion have  assumed  important  dimensions.  The  increased  range 
-and  accuracy  of  projectiles  have  made  it  imperative  for  the  forces 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  to  secure  for  themselves  cover  or  other 
protection  from  the  bullets  of  their  foes,  hence  the  pickaxe  and 
spade  have  become  as  important  adjuncts  in  warfare  as  the  rifle, 
the  difticulty  being  how  these  things  are  to  be  carried  into  action. 
It  needs  very  little  pfnetration  to  understsnd  that  a  soldier  cannot 
handle  a  rifle  and  a  pickaxe  at  the  same  time,  and  although  he 
might  nuinage  to  carry  both  in  some  form,  yet  when  called  upon 
10  use  the  one,  he  would,  to  do  so,  be  obliged  to  put  down  tbe 
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other*  The  only  other  feasible  plan  is,  for  the  soldier,  when  using 
his  rifle  to  have  the  pickaxe  siang  behind  his  back,  or  vice  verm, 
unless  Surgeon-Major  Oliver's  recent  proposal  to  give  the  infantry 
soldier  a  breastplate,  which,  with  a  handle,  can  be  tnrned  into  a 
spade,  is  adopted. 

Experience  has  proved  the  great  valoe  of  the  spade  in  the  battle- 
fields of  modern  warfare,  and  ju^t  as  no  general  would  think  now 
of  taking  op  a  position  for  his  force  without  first  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments  to  protect  his  men  from  sodden  attack,  so  no  comman- 
der would  dream  of  hastily  attacking  an  army  that  was  thus  de- 
fended. We  have  not  seen  the  spade  Dr.  Oliver  has  invented,  and 
therefore  can  have  but  a  crude  idea  of  what  it  resembles.  How- 
ever we  can  easily  understand  that  the  spoon  portion  of  a  spade 
could  be  made  of  such  a  shape  as  would  protect  the  chest  of  the 
wearer  from  bayonet  thrusts  or  bullets,  as  well  as  being  useful, 
when  be  required  to  throw  op  that  cover  now  indispensable  for 
even  skirmishers  to  possess.  The  handle  would  require  to  be  car- 
ried either  on  the  back  or  on  the  left  side  like  a  sword,  and  we 
do  not  see  why  it  shoold  not  be  so  designed  as  to  form  a  rest  for 
the  rifle  when  the  soldier  reqoired  to  take  a  more  than  usuall^r 
steady  aim,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Whether  they  would  be  comfortable  for  soldiers  to  wear  is  how-^ 
ever  another  question,  and  one  we  fear  that  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  while  ''  spade  drill,"  tending  as  it  does  to  the  en- 
couragement of  round  instead  of  square  shoulders,  will  be  detested 
bj  all  the  sergeants-major,,  adjutants,  and  martinets  in  the  Service. 

At  the  same  time,  ''spade  drill"  will  have  to  be  introduced  into 
the  British  army,  for  digging,  like  the  goose  step,  will  require 
some  practice  ere  the  majority  of  our  men,  that  is  all  who  have 
not  "  whistled  at  the  plough,"  become  proficients  in  the  new  mili- 
tary art. 

Surgeon-Msjor  Oliver's  method  will  then,  if  approved  of,  do 
away  altogether  with  the  regimental  tool  carts,  which  then  will  be 
available  for  carrying  the  articles  belonging  to  the  soldiers'  kit, 
now,  in  the  new  equipment  of  the  soldier  in  the  field,  left  behind. 
The  head  of  ttie  spade  we  should  likewise  remark  may  be  carried 
over  the  buttocks  under  the  flap  of  the  "  magazine  equipment  bag." 
The  spade  is  to  be  fornished  only  to  240  men  per  1000,  the 
ordinary  light  pick  and  axe  being  supplied  to  forty  more,  so  that 
about  every  fourth  man  in  a  battalion  would  carry  intrenching 
tools.  The  man  thos  accoutred  would  not  at  the  same  time,  have 
to  carry  so  much  ammunition  as  their  comrades,  although  the 
reduction  will  still  allow  them  to  carry  a  greater  number  of  rounds 
than  infantry  men  carry  at  present.  Those  280  soldiers  would  be 
supplied  with  seventy  rounds  per  man,  while  the  remaining  720 
per  thousand  would  be  provided  with  120  rounds  each,  making  a 
total  of  106,000  rounds  to  a  regiment,  or  7,200  moie  than  is  car- 
ried by  the  same  number  of  men  and  three  ammunition  carts.     W^ 
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We  have  remarked  liow  little  in  the  way  of  necessaries  soldiers 
actually  require,  when  in  tiie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find,  on  investigating  the  subject  more  closely, 
that  the  heaviest  articles  of  the  soldiers'  kit  are  left  behind.  Shoe 
brushes,  blacking,  the  spare  pair  of  highlows  and  change  of  nnder- 
clothingy  all  remain  with  the  baggage  waggons  in  rear,  so  by  the 
new  system  each  soldier  will  have  at  least  five  and  a  half  pounds 
less  to  carry  than  he  has  at  present  in  marching  order,  with  seventy 
rounds  in  his  vulise. 

By  the  proposed  method,  it  will  therefore  be  seen  a  r^ment 
could  make  a  forced  march  against  the  enemy,  each  man  having 
three  days  rations  wiih  him,  besides  the  necessary  entrenching 
tools  and  a  larger  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition,  yet  have  prac- 
tically less  weight  to  carry  than  now.  Each  man  would  have  his 
great-coat,  waterproof  sheet  to  sleep  upon,  a  change  of  socks,  a 
jack-knife,  mci^s-tin,  and  three  days*  rations  of  bread  and  meat, 
and  thus  a  division  might  take  the  field  and  remain  independent 
of  not  only  its  base  of  supplies,  but  of  all  baggage  carts  and 
such  like  impedimenta  to  progress  for  seventy-two  hours:  quite 
long  enough  a  time  now  a  days  to  carry  out  details  of  sufficient 
imporiance  to  favourably  influence,  if  not  to  decide  a  campaign. 

Transport  has  been  always  the  weak  point  of  an  invading  army, 
and  only  in  a  less  degree  of  a  defending  one.  Consequently  the 
objections  to  the  system  of  carrying  entrenching  tools  in  carts  are 
the  same  as  have  prevailed  against  waggons  that  carry  rations  or 
ammunition,  namely  that  as  a  means  of  supply  they  can  never  be 
depended  upon.  They  may  break  down,  (and  on  a  narrow  road 
one  axletree  has  only  to  break  to  stop  the  progress  of  all  behind  it), 
or  some  of  the  draught  animals  fall  lame,  to  cause  a  delay  of 
several  hours.  This  is  supposing  the  roads  are  good,  and  that  the 
enemy  offers  no  opposition  to  the  march  of  the  baggage.  When 
the  enemy  is  both  vigilant  and  daring,  when  the  roads  are  not  only 
bad  but  hilly  in  parts,  and  swampy  in  others,  when  bridges  are 
found  to  have  been  made  impassable,  or  when  one  portion  of  the 
waggons  have  been  captured  by  the  foe,  and  another  portion  dis- 
abled, then  the  dahgers  and  difficulties  of  the  ordinary  system  of 
transport  can  be  estimated.  In  fact,  so  great  has  the  difficulty  be- 
come of  moving  waggons  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  of  safety 
in  a  campaign,  that  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  partially  super- 
sede them  by  pack  animals,  and  Qnly  recently  a  pack  saddle  train 
was  inspected  at  Woolwich  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  But  even 
if  this  plan  was  adopted,  under  the  present  system,  twenty  mules 
and  a  like  number  of  drivers  would  be  required  for  each  regiment 
to  carry  the  extra  ammunition  and  engineering  tools.  Every  in- 
fantry soldier  now  carries  in  marching  order  a  weight  of  2^^  lb.  7  oz., 
and  this,  Dr.  Oliver  proposes  to  reduce  to  16  lb.  10  oz.  for  720 
men  per  thousand,  and  to  16  lb.  for  the  other  2b0.  who  bear  the 
intrenching  tools«  ytizedbyLjOOglc 
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The  redaction  of  weight  recoromended  by  Dr.  Oliver,  if  received 
bj  the  authorities  with  the  favour  the  suggestion  merits,  should 
place  the  infantry  in  a  far  superior  position  as  combatants  to  what 
it  holds  at  present.  Still  soldiers,  to  act  with  the  efficiency  that 
modern  warfare  demands  from  them,  must  be  subjected  to  a  much 
stricter  athletic  and  gymnastic  training  than  they  now  receive. 
They  must  be  taught  more  to  fence,  run,  leap,  climb,  to  throw 
band  grenades  and  to  use  the  sword.  At  present  about  one  soldier 
in  ten  would  come  under  the  heading  of  "  a  fair  athlete,''  whereas 
nine  men  in  every  ten  should  answer  that  description,  and  this  will 
only  be  done  by  practice  and  making  them  take  a  pride  in  their 
strength,  skill  and  activity.  This  mav  all  be  done  without 
harassing  the  men  with  numerous  drills  and  parades.  Cricket 
and  foot  ball  matches  between  companies  should  be  encouraged, 
as  well  as  boxing,  running,  fencing  and  (where  a  river  or  lake  is 
near)  swimming.  Paper  hunts  might,  especially  in  camp,  be  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  in  this  way  men  would  become  active, 
muscular,  and  good-winded,  from  choice  and  not  necessity.  Train- 
ing of  this  kind  would  in  short  become  a  pleasure  and  not  a  toil. 

The  equipment  of  the  soldier  is  so  closely  connected  with  his 
powers  of  marching,  that  any  reduction  in  the  burden  he  has  to 
bear,  insures  an  increase  of  his  efficiency.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
soldier  carrying  three  days'  provisions,  hot  when  such  a  margin  as 
8  lbs.  is  available,  he  might  easily  carry  six  days'  rations  upon  an 
emergency.  On  one  point  all  military  men  must  agree,  namely, 
that  the  lighter  the  soldier's  equipment  is,  the  quicker  and  better 
he  will  be  able  to  march.  Napoleon  said  that  if  two  armies  were 
eqoal  in  all  things  except  numbers,  and  marching  powers,  their 
relative  values  would  be  found  not  by  comparing  their  numbers, 
but  by  comparing  the  product  of  their  numbers  and  rates  of 
progress.  His  opinion  was  that  a  force  which  could  march  twenty 
miles  a  day,  would  be  as  effective  in  a  campaign  as  one  of  double 
the  strength,  which  only  marched  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  daily. 
We  have  only  to  imagine  an  army  equipped,  as  Dr.  Oliver  suggests, 
and  therefore  capable  of  moving  to  the  front  with  six  days'  rations, 
and  few,  if  any,  baggage  animals  to  encumber  its  advance,  being 
opposed  to  an  equal  force  that  depended  for  its  daily  subsistence 
and  supply  of  ammunition,  &c.,  upon  the  waggon  train  ;  to  under- 
stand the  great  superiority  the  former  body  would  possess  over  the 
latter.  The  one  in  fact  would  be  able  to  march  quite  round  the 
other. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  one  time  and  another  about  cooking* 
utensils  and  field-kitchens  capable  of  producing  so  many  gallons  of 
good  soup  in  a  certain  time,  but  of  the  food  most  requisite  for 
soldiers  on  a  campaign,  namely,  that  which  requires  no  cooking, 
we  hear  very  little  about.  During*  the  Franco-German  War,  the 
Prussian  soldiers  were  supplied  with  a  sausage  ration,  which  as  it 
could  be  eaten  uncooked,  proved  of  great  utility.    Now  can  we 
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not  have  something  of  the  same  kind  for  the  British  soldier.  O^t- 
meal  is  most  notritious,  and  in  Scotland  sausages,  made  of  oatmeal 
and  suet,  are  common,  and  when  properly  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  are  very  palatable.  These  have  the  merit  of  being  easily 
warmed,  and  should  circumstances  not  permit  of  this,  they  can  be 
ee^ten  cold.  Men  after  a  long  march,  ^d  anxious  as  much  for  rest 
as  for  food,  would,  we  are  convinced,  infinitely  prefer  oatmeal 
sausages,  which  they  had  ready  enough  to  hand,  to  having  to  wait 
dreary  hours  until  the  bagj^age  had  arrived,  the  meat  issued,  cooked 
and  served  out  to  them.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  a 
campaign  is  concluded,  and  thousands  of  men  have  been  starved 
to  death  before  trying  to  ascertain  which  is  the  best  and  must 
|X)rtable  food  for  an  army  in  the  field. 

From  food  to  firearms  may  seem  a  wide  digression,  but  in  warfare 
the  connection  between  them  is  not  sucli  a  distant  one  ;  the  object 
of  the  first  being  to  give  strength  to  our  own  men,  in  order  that 
they  may  so  handle  their  arms  as  to  kill  or  disable  as  many  of  the 
enemy  as  possible.  Now  of  all  deadly  instruments  which  have 
been  invented  in  recent  years,  it  is  duubiful  if  a  more  death-dealing 
one  baa  appeared  than  the  volley-gun.  It  is  now  termed  the 
'^  Gatling  Gun,''  but  we  prefer  the  old  name,  as  being  the  more 
descriptive  one.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  how  Napoleon  III. 
fancied,  when  he  had  secured  a  goodly  number  of  this  new  arm, 
that  he  had  now  a  weapon  which  would  prove  to  be  the  decider  of 
battles,  bringing  to  him,  of  course,  victory.  A  great,  advantage 
was  the  comparative  lightness  of  this  new  weapon,  which,  sheathed 
in  its  leather  case,  was  conveyed  with  ^uch  secrecy  from  the  French 
Army  stores  to  the  scene  of  strife.  So  much  had  been  expectt^d 
from  it,  that  it  was  only  natural  it  should  prove  a  failure,  and  so 
for  a  time  it  returned  to  the  obscurity  from  which  it  had  emerged. 

Not  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  had  the  first  offer  of 
the  volley-gun,  for  Brig.-General  Vandenburgh,  of  the  United 
States'  Army,  had  submitted  in  1863  to  our  own  Government  a 
weapon  capable  of  discharging  together  at  one  time  151  bullets. 
The  plan  off' this  gun  was  simple  enough.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  rifled  barrels  were  welded  together,  and  being  on  the  breech- 
loader principle,  a  circular  board  corresponding  in  diameter  to  the 
breech  of  the  new  gun,  and  with  151  holes  in  it,  to  receive  the 
ammunition,  instantly  transferred  the  charge  into  the  chambers  of 
the  gun.  The  igniiion  of  the  powder  produced  a  simulianroas 
discharge  of  the  projectiles,  which  fled  through  space  to  the  target 
against  which  they  were  directed. 

Theoretically  this  gun  should  have  been  a  success,  practically  it 
was  a  failure.  The  barrels  seemingly  had  been  made  too  true,  and 
the  151  bullets  fell  too  close  together,  even  at  half-a-mile  range, 
to  be  serviceable  or  even  dangerous.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  this 
was  the  fault  of  Napoleon  lll/s  pieces.  In  1870,  Major  Frank 
Bolton  purchased,  we  think,  the  patent  uf  this  volley-gun,  with  the 
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view  of  improving  upon  it,  but  we  never  heard  if  he  did  so  or  not. 
Possibly  the  Gatling  Gun  put  in  appearance  about  this  time,  and  so 
snatched  away  the  honour  from  him. 

The  "  Gatling,"  however,  of  187.S,  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
Volley-gun  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  as  the  Snider,  or 
Martini-Henry,  is  superior  to  the  Old  Brown  Bess,  and  if  properly 
handled,  will  prove  the  roost  formidable  death-dealing  weapon  this 
century  has  produced.  Its  mechanism  is  wonderful,  causing  it  to 
differ  essentially  from  all  other  fire-arms.  The  main  features  of  (he 
weapon  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Possessing  from  five  to  ten 
barrels^  each  barrel  has  its  cor  re?  pond  ins<  lock,  and  although  these 
revolve  together,  yet,  in  addition  to  ihis  movement,  the  lucks  have 
a  forward  and  backward  motion  of  their  own.  The  forward  motion 
places  the  cartridges  in  the  chambers  of  the  barrels  and  closes  the 
breech  at  the  time  of  each  discharge,  while  the  backward  motion 
withdraws  the  empty  cartridge-cases  after  firing.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  ^un  can  only  be  fired  when  the  barrels  move  from 
right  to  left,  and  so  long  as  the  gun  revolves  and  is  kept  fed  with 
cartridges,  all  three  operations  of  loading,  firing,  and  extracting,  are 
carried  on  uniformly  and  continuously.  The  gun  receives  its  sup- 
plies from  feed-cases  (containing  forty  cartridges  each),  which  fit 
into  a  hopper  communicating  with  the  chambers,  and  as  soon  as  one 
case  is  emptied,  another  automatically  takes  its  place,  and  thus 
continuous  firing  can  be  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  shots  per 
minute. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  January,  1872,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  C.  Fletcher,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  before  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  he  stated,  ^'  From  a  comparison  of  u  series  of 
eleven  trials  of  the  small-sized  Qatling,  of  the  9-pounder  muzzle- 
loader  field-gun,  firing  shrapnel,  and  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle, 
fired  by  six  guardsmen,  at  ranges  from  300  to  1,200  yards,  but 
under  various  conditions  in  regard  to  time  and  known  and  un- 
known distances,  I  find  that  the  Gatling  made  2,699  hits,  the 
9-pounder  muzzle-loader,  1,620  hits,  and  the  Martini-Henry  718 
hits ;  that  is,  the  Gatling  was  about  three  and  two-thirds  time^*,  and 
the  9-pounder  two  and  a  quarter  times  more  effective  than  the 
Martini-Henry  in  the  bands  of  six  soldiers.  .  .  .  Not  tlmt  this 
comparison  is  a  true  measure  of  the  e£5ciency  of  the  9-pounder  and 
Galling  as  compared  with  infantry.  To  say  that  the  fire  from  a 
field-gun  was  only  equal  to  that  of  fourteen  infantry,  and  that  that 
of  a  Gatling  was  not  more  deadly  than  the  fire  of  twenty-two  in- 
fantry, would  lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions.  Each  arm  has 
its  own  doty  to  perform,  and  there  are  moments  in  battle  when  no 
iield-gnn  or  Gatling  would  counterbalance  the  absence  of  even  a 
section  of  infantry,  as  there  are  times  when  a  sini^le  shell  from  a 
9-poander,  or  a  volley  from  a  Gatling  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  presence  of  a  battalion.'^ 

It  this  was  the  case  some  seven  years  since,  it  must  be  far  more 
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60  now.  Even  at  Sedan,  the  French  mitrailleuses  made  sad  havoe 
in  the  Prussian  columns  at  a  distance  of  900  yards,  that  is  to  saj, 
they  were  deadly  against  solid  masses,  but  comparatively  harmless 
against  troops  in  line  ;  and  with  the  present  improved  Gatltngs,  all 
who  have  given  the  question  their  study,  must  allow  that  such 
weapons  would  be  found  of  the  utmost  utility  in  any  campaign,  and 
if  u^ed  at  the  proper  moment,  would  do  much  to  decide  a  victory. 
For  defending  a  bridge,  a  breach,  or  for  clearing  a  defile,  there  is 
no  known  weapon  to  be  compared  to  it,  while  it  is  equally  efficacious 
in  an  attack  upon  an  advancing  column  of  the  enemy's  troops,  or 
in  fact,  whenever  rapidity  and  great  accuracy  of  fire  is  important. 


CAMP  STOEIES. 

A  MARCH   IN   KAFPIB-LAND. 

It  was  necessary  at  an  early  period  of  the  Kaffir  War,  when  the 
forces  at  the  command  of  the  Governor  were  so  small,  that  the 
troops  should  be  as  it  were  ubiquitous.  The  enemy  being  in  such 
vast  hordes,  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  maintain  the  mili- 
tary posts  on  the  border.  Even  some  of  these  had  to  be  abandoned^ 
and  the  surrounding  country  given  up  to  the  wicked  will  of  the 
robbing  and  murdering  Kaffirs^  the  greatest  thieves  in  the  world, 
whose  main  object  of  plunder  was  cattle,  by  the  capture  of  whieh 
they  mostly  measured  iheir  success. 

Creeping  about  the  bush,  and  keeping  themselves  nearly  always 
out  of  sight,  these  savages  were  up  to  every  trick  of  uncivilized 
warfare.  Never  openly  attacking  except  when,  with  overwhelming 
numbers,  they  could  fall  upon  a  few ;  they  hung  about  the  skirts 
and  rear  of  our  columns  on  the  line  of  march,  and  woe  to  the  toil- 
worn  stragglers,  or  wounded,  that  came  into  their  power;  such 
they  have  been  known  in  their  barbarous  cruelty  literally  to  flay 
alive. 

Amongst  other  Expeditions  set  on  foot  by  the  energetic  Com* 
uiander  was  one,  organized,  of  all  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing men  and  ammunition  into  the  beleaguered  Fort  Frontier  at 
some  distance  from  King  William's  Town.  This  force  was  com- 
posed of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a  wing  of  infantry^  about  two  hun- 
dred Fingoes  and  one  light  field  piece.  Under  their  escort  were 
five  waggons  loaded  with  military  supplies,  consisting  of  a  quantity 
of  cartridges,  muskets,  carbines,  and  clothing.  Commissariat 
stores  were  not  needed  by  those  they  were  to  relieve,  as  it  was  the 
height  of  summer,  and  the  Fort  was  known  to  contain  plenty  of 
grain  and  cattle. 

Their  orders  were  to  proceed  with  all  despatch,  but  to  make 
somewhat  uf  a  detour  with  a  view  of  inflicting  summary  punish- 
ment on  the  Kaffir  kraals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  and 
Old  Goal's  Hill.    The  former  of  these  places  had  recently  been  the 
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ftcene  of  the  ruthless  massacre  of  some  military  settlers  established 
there  by  Government.  They  had  hved  for  three  years  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  natives,  but  no  feelings  of  friendship  could  suppress 
the  KafiBr  lust  for  blood.  At  the  Old  Goat's  Hill  there  was  a 
Missionary  Station,  which  had  been  pillaged  and  burnt  by  rebel 
Hottentots^  the  occupants  escaping  only  with  bare  life. 

Having  prepared  in  every  way  for  bush  fighting,  the  Expedition 
set  forth.  Their  dress,  officers  and  soldiers  alike,  was  a  patrol 
jacket  and  fustian  trousers,  dyed  the  colour  of  the  bush,  with  the 
decoction  of  Mimosa  bark.  Spare  oxen  for  the  waggons,  laden 
lightly  for  speed,  were  provided  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  all 
contingencies,  and  the  order  of  march  was  formed.  First,  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  then  two  companies,  the  waggons,  the  Fingoes  and 
spare  oxen,  one  company,  the  field  gun,  one  company,  and  last 
of  all  the  second  troop.  Advance  and  rear  guards  as  well  as  flank- 
ing parties  were  thrown  out  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  to  give 
confidence  to  the  drivers  and  ^'  foreloopers,''*  four  men  were  told 
off  as  escort  to  each  waggon. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  became  aware  that  the 
Kaffirs  were  on  the  alert,  and  dusky  scouts  were  seen  perched  upon 
points  of  vantage  on  the  hills  about  their  route.  There  was  no 
opposition  made  on  the  first  day's  march ;  but  random  and  long 
shots  were  fired  into  the  bivouac  at  night  without  any  effect. 

On  the  second  day,  at  the  Inthumba  drift  on  the  fiarouba  river, 
they  found  that  the  Kaffirs  had  rendered  the  ford  impassable  for 
waggons  by  rolling  huge  rocks  into  it,  which  checked  their  pro- 
gress; but  by  making  a  slight  circuit  they  crossed  a  couple  of  miles 
lower  down.  Here  was  their  first  casualty ;  a  careless  trooper  of 
the  rear^guard  lingered  at  the  river  to  let  his  horse  drink,  and  was 
shot  from  the  neighbouring  bush,  into  which  his  body  was  dragged, 
with  shouts  of  malicious  glee,  by  the  savages.  The  gun  had  moved 
some  little  distance  ou  the  further  bank,  when  a  Kaffir,  evidently 
a  lesser  chief,  appeared  on  the  summit  of  a  krantz,  or  cliff,  on  the 
river  side  just  quitted,  brandishing  his  assegai,  and  waving  intelli- 
gence to  those  in  the  bush  beneath  him,  wno  were  probably  strip- 
ping the  dead  roan.  The  artillery  officer  thought  he  would,  at 
least,  frighten  the  fellow,  who  was  about  six  hundred  yards  off; 
and  in  spite  of  *  Napoleon's  maxim,  '^  im  homme  ne  vaut  pas  un 
coup  de  canon'^  determined  to  try  a  shot  at  him ;  so  he  unlimb- 
ered,  got  his  piece  into  "  action  rear,"  took  a  careful  aim  and 
fired.  Though  he  did  not  show  it,  he  was  really  as  much  surprised 
as  any  one  at  the  effect  of  his  shot,  which  struck  the  scout  full  in 
the  body,  and  knocked  him  into  an  unsavoury  heap  of  sable  morta- 
lity. That  young  officer  wore  an  eye-glass,  and  thenceforth  his 
fame  was  established  among  the  Kaffirs,  who  ever  afterwards 
called  him  "  the  hawk  with  ihree  eyes/' 

On  the  third  day  the  force  attacked  the  rebel  Hottentots  at 
♦  Leaders  at  the  head  of  each  team  of  oxeo.  JO^IL 
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Old  Goat's  Hill^  and  drove  them  from  the  station,  killing  forty 
and  CRptoring  eight  hundred  head  of  cattle;  and^  fulfilling  the 
recjuisite^  in  such  a  campaign,  of  passing  rapidly  from  point  to 
point,  the  commanding  officer  moved  against  Bedford  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  blackbirds,  however,  had  flown,  and  driven  off  all  their 
cattle  with  them ;  and  so  their  kraals  were  burnt,  and  their  grana- 
ries of  corn  and  standing  crops  destroyed,  one  of  the  best  expe- 
dients for  bringing  the  wretches  to  terms;  and,  on  the  fifth  day, 
the  column  headed  for  Fort  Frontier,  now  two  marches  off. 

The  force  had  toiled  and  fought  through  intense  heat,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  miles  daily,  so  what  wonder  that  by  this  time 
a  few  of  the  men  came  to  be  knocked  up  and  foot-sore,  insomuch 
that  only  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  wild  beasts,  or  the  enemy, 
kept  some  of  the  poor  fellows  up  with  their  comrades.  It  was  de- 
cided then  that  such  men  as  were  unable  to  proceed  the  last  day, 
should  encamp  temporarily  in  as  safe  a  position  as  could  be  found, 
that  fifteen  sound  men  and  an  officer  should  remain  with  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  picked  up  on  the  return  to  King  WilliamV 
town  by  the  moiety  of  the  force  after  these  bad  rested  thirty-six 
hours  at  Fort  Frontier.  This  arrangement  would  give  the  foot- 
sore soldiers,  thirteen  in  number,  three  days  halt  for  recovery. 
Four  days'  rations  and  plenty  of  plaster  and  bandages  were  left  with 
them,  and  the  main  body  went  off,  reaching  the  Fort  on  the  sixth 
evening  after  having  accomplished  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
miles. 

The  spot  selected  for  Foot-sore  Camp,  as  it  was  named,  was  at 
the  top  of  a  detached  eminence,  on  which  stood  a  mighty  rock. 
The  hill  sloped  gradually  and  equally  down  on  all  sides,  and  a 
huge  square  slab,  projecting  from  one  face  of  the  rock,  afforded 
shelter.  A  spring  of  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  hill  supplied 
that  essential  element  to  the  party  of  twentj-nine,  all  told.  The 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  away  all  brushwood  within  close  range, 
and  to  form  a  circle  of  abattis  therewith.  This  the  Kaffirs  would 
certainly  attempt  to  burn  in  the  night,  but  that  was  provided 
against  by  making  the  abattis  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ^^  wait-a- 
bit'^  thorn  which  is  too  succulent  to  take  fire.  Two  sentries  were 
posted  by  day,  and  doubled  at  sunset.  According  to  their  custom, 
the  Kaffirs,  during  the  night,  fired  long  shots  from  the  bush  but 
did  no  mischief. 

Next  day  the  subaltern  officer  mounted  the  rock,  and  with  his 
field-glass  surveyed  the  scene,  which  was  truly  beautiful;  the  grass 
was  gemmed  with  brilliant  flowers,  the  trees  and  shrubs  displayed 
their  vary-coloured  blossoms,  and  as  there  was  no  sign  whatever 
of  the  stealthy  foe  in  the  lovely  landscape,  he  determined  to  take 
a  stroll  wii  h  his  gun  for  the  chance  of  a  shot  at  a  strange  covey. 
He  had  heard  of  several  who,  through  such  unwise  ventures,  had 
\o>t  their  lives  at  I  he  hands  of  lurking  Kaffirs,  of  whom  there 
uiiglit  be  many  in  tlie  bush  unseen;  but  how  could  he  remain  for 
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two  whole  days  on  that  spot  with  no  other  excitement  than  that  of 
admiring  the  prospect  around  him  ;  besides,  chere  were  no  cattle, 
that  bait  irresistible,  to  tempt  Kaffirs  to  stay  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  small  but  we lUprotected  band.  So  off  he  went  alone ; 
making  towards  the  little  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  he 
hoped  to  secure  a  C')uple  of  flappers ;  bat  his  thoughts  of  sport 
and  dinner  were  rapidly  and  rudely  dispelled  by  a  bullet  whizzing 
past  his  head,  and  three  naked  Kaffirs  jumping  from  their  ambush 
close  by.  Luckily  for  him  they  are,  as  a  rule,  bad  shots,  loading 
very  loosely ;  but  it  was  a  miracle  he  escaped,  for  twelve  paces  is 
a  short  range,  and  heat  once  proved  it  90  lo  them.  With  a  dose 
of  small  shot  from  each  barrel  straight  in  their  faces,  he  brought 
down  two  of  them  right  and  left ;  and  the  third  turned  tail  and  ran, 
when  even  with  an  assegai  he  migiit  have  got  the  better  of  a  man 
with  a  discharged  gun  only  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  warning,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  neglected,  and  with  all  speed  he  returned  to  the 
comparatively  safe  refuge  of  Foot-sore  Camp. 

That  night  the  Kaffirs  again  fired  on  them,  calling  oat  jeeringly 
to  the  party,  ''  Ah,  ah!  now  you  are  like  calves  in  a  bog;  yoa 
have  got  in  and  can't  get  out ;  we  will  come  to-morrow  night  in 
hundreds  and  put  the  cold  hand  on  you.''  An  unlucky  shot  fol- 
lowing this  derisive  shout,  laid  one  poor  fellow,  a  sentry,  low ; 
whether  his  death  was  owing  to  chance,  or  whether  the  shot  was 
fired  by  one  of  the  more  skilful  rebel  Hottentots  could  not  be. 
known,  but  the  loss  of  John  Jordan,  who  had  always  been  a  God- 
fearing, honest  and  trustworthy  soldier,  was  much  lamentt^d.  He 
was  buried  within  the  abattis  on  the  following  morning,  and  a 
large  fire  lit  over  his  grave  to  hide  its  position  from  the  beast  of 
the  forest,  and  from  more  brutal  Kaffirs,  who  would  exhume  a 
corpse  for  the  sake  of  a  brass  buiton,  the  foul  purposes  of  witch- 
craft, or  the  vindictive  delight  of  mutilation.  A  comrade  carved 
the  simple  words,  ''  Jordan  past,''  upon  the  face  of  the  rock  which 
rose  above,  a  grand  and  lasting  monument  to  his  memory. 

True  to  his  promise,  the  commanding  officer,  having  reinforced 
Fort  Frontier  with  half  his  force,  arrived  at  Foot-sore  Camp  that 
evening  and  bivouacked  there.  With  empty  waggons  in  which 
any  who  absolately  required  it  coold  have  a  lift,  he  took,  next 
morning,  the  direct  route  to  King  William's-town,  which  he 
reached  in  two  days,  after  a  most  aaccessfully  conducted  expedi- 
tion ;  not  to  rest  long,  however,  for  in  that  harassing  warfare,  his 
ability  and  activity,  and  his  men's  pluck  and  endurance  were  called 
upon,  and  made  manifest,  in  many  other  enterprises  iu  the  depths 
of  the  South  African  Bush. 

A    BOLLINa   8TONB. 

A  bold  adventurous  young  fellow  joined  the  — th  Dragoons  at 
the  Cape  during  the  Kaffir  War,  and  had  some  sharp  experiences 
both  of  battle  and  sport  while  he  remained  in  that  part  of  the 
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world.  The  younger  son  in  a  good  old  county  family,  Clarence 
Marcel,  with  a  younger  son's  inheritance,  had  enough  to  live  on 
comfortably  in  a  profession,  but  not  enough  on  which  to  enjoy 
life  without  one.  He  had  begun  early  in  tlie  Navy,  and  diatin* 
guished  himself  as  a  boy  by  leaping  overboard,  wiih  his  short 
sword  on,  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  middy.  Tiring  of  the  sea,  he 
elected  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  Array  ;  but  still  would  stick  to 
the  royal  blue  for  the  colour  of  his  uniform,  and  soon  after  joining 
the  above  regiment,  his  high  spirited  and  mettlesome  qualities  were 
quickly  recognised.  In  a  contest  like  that  going  on  in  Kaffir-land 
such  a  character  was  certain  to  be  appreciated. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  sweeping  incursion  into  the  enemy^s 
territory  to  recapture  and  drive  in  some  large  herds  of  cattle,  which 
the  Kaffirs  had  accumulated  by  raids  at  various  times  on  the  Co- 
lony, that  Clarence  enrned  his  first  meed  of  military  praise.  The 
cavalry  detachment,  with  wliich  he  was  doing  duty,  having  dis- 
persed to  collect  the  oxen,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
was  suddenly  surprised,  and  nearly  surrounded,  by  large  bodies 
of  Kaffir  horsemen,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  carbines.  Tiie 
intention  of  these  savages,  who,  to  give  them  their  due,  moved  in 
capital  order  and  evidently  under  good  discipline,  was  to  attack 
the  British  cavalry  in  detail,  and  intercept  them  in  their  efforts  to 
drive  off  the  recovered  plunder.  In  rear  of  one  of  the  parties  of 
Englishmen  rode  Clarence  Marcel  and  a  troop  sergeant-major. 
The  Kaffirs,  with  loud  shouts  of  anticipated  success,  advanced  at 
full  speed,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  their  presence  was  dis- 
covered, and  at  their  first  headlong  onset  tl^c  sergeant-major  was 
shot,  and  fell  from  his  horse,  which  ruslied  away  riderless  to  join 
its  companions.  Clarence  instantly  jumped  off  his  charger,  a  Colt's 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  lifted  the 
wounded  man  into  the  saddle,  in  spite  of  the  poor  fellow's  protest, 
and  entreaties  that  he  would  look  to  himself :  **  Never  mind  me. 
Sir,  I  am  a  dead  man,  save  yourself."  "  Do  as  you  are  bid,"  was 
the  young  officer's  terse  reply,  as  he  fired  at  the  foremost  Kaffir, 
who  immediately  pulled  up  and  hurled  his  knobkerry,  or  short 
loaded  stick,  at  him.  The  knobkerry  struck  the  revolver  with 
such  force  as  to  knock  the  chamber  cylinder  clean  away,  and  ren- 
der the  pistol  useless ;  but  the  first  shot  had  lamed  the  Kaffir's 
horse.  Holding  the  stirrup-leather  and  urging  on  his  charger, 
Clarence  ran  by  his  side,  and  though  a  score  pursued  and  many 
shots  followed  him,  he  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  rear-guard,  and 
placing  the  wounded  sergeant-majur,  who  ultimately  recovered, 
in  safety. 

A  somewhat  similar  occurrence  took  place,  subsequently,  when 
the  — th  Dragoons  again  had  orders  to  drive  in  a  large  number  of 
cattle,  several  thousand  head,  that  had  been  captured  about  eight 
miles  from  the  camp.  The  regiment  being  dispersed  on  this  duty, 
Clarenc '  Marcel  and  some  other  officers,  with  a  party  of  about 
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fortj  men,  were  sadly  liarassed  by  the  Kaffirs  who  swooped  down 
ill  hordes  apon  them,  killing  many  horses  and  several  men.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  a  horse  shot  down  than  the  rider  was  taken 
up  by  a  comrade,  and  when  succour  reached  them  every  horse  left 
iu  the  party  was  carrying  double. 

An  incident,  illustrative  of  the  audacity  of  the  Kaffirs,  which 
would  be  laughable  but  for  the  fatal  results,  occurred  when  the 
troop  to  which  Clarence  belonged  was  acting  with  a  small  force  of 
iefantry.  The  horses  were  picketed,  and  the  men  bivouacked 
within  the  ruined  enceinte  of  an  old  mud  fort;  and  the  infantry 
roouiited  a  guard  on  the  outside  of  the  cruiiii)ling  walls.  The  sen- 
try was  pacing  up  and  down  on  his  post,  when,  abont  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  some  eight  or  ten  pigs  wrre  noticed  sidling  up 
towards  the  fire,  grunting  and  squeaking  the  while.  The  men 
threw  billets  of  wood  and  faggot  sticks  at  them  for  amusement, 
upon  which  they  grunted  and  ran  oflf  into  the  brushwood.  This 
happened  repeatedly  until  all  the  men,  except  the  sentry,  lay  down 
under  their  blankets,  and  slept*  The  pigs  continued  to  approach 
the  fire  stealthily  as  before,  and,  when  the  sentry's  back  was  turned, 
suddenly  jumped  up  and  killed  him  and  one  of  the  i>leeping  guard, 
be^iides  wounding  two  others.  The  pigs  were  really  Kaffirs,  who 
had  sustained  the  character  so  effectively  for  their  purpose ;  and 
before  any  steps  could  be  taken  for  their  punishment,  they  were  otf 
and  away  to  be  no  more  seen. 

When  peace  was  restored  by  the  submis.^ion  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs, 
tite  — th  Dragoons  were  ordered  home  to  England,  but  Clarence 
Marcel  had  no  mind  to  return  yet  to  civilization,  and  ^  the  sweet 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall ;"  so  he  sold  out  and  set  forth  on  an  expe- 
pedition  in  quest  of  big  game  in  Zulu-land. 

Arriving  at  the  Tuzela,  on  the  Natal  frontier,  the  fir5t  thing  to 
do  was  to  provide  himself  with  some  trusty  native  followers  of  ex- 
perience in  the  chase,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  haunts  and  habits 
of  the  wild  animals  of  the  country.  Observing  one  day  a  remark- 
ably fine  powerful  Zulu,  whose  back  and  chest  were  scored  with 
very  peculiar  marks,  he  enquired  into  the  cause  of  the  scars,  and 
leanied  that  the  o)an  had  been  seized  by  an  immense  alligator 
when  crossing  the  White  Umphaloos,  a  broad  river  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Lucia  Bay.  The  monster,  on  closing  his  fearful 
teeth  upon  him,  dived,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
a  meal,  carried  him  on  shore  to  a  shady  and  secluded  spot  where, 
DO  doubt,  the  brute  had  been  accustomed  to  pie-nic.  Here,  in 
misguided  confidence,  he  rashly  dropped  his  prize,  intending,  per- 
haps, to  commence  operations  on  some  specially  tender  part;  but 
the  active  Zulu  did  not  lose  his  chance ;  his  legs  being  fortunately 
uninjured,  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  freed  than  he  made  off 
with  a  bound,  leaving  the  alligator,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
supperless  and  lamenting.     This  man,  Clarence  took  into  his  ser- 
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vice  under  ihe  style  and  title  of  "  Crimped  Cod,"  and   found  in 
him  an  invaluable  henchman. 

Nor  wa«  it  long  before  he  himself  had  the  narrowest  escape  of 
becoming  an  alligator's  prey,  when  lying  out  one  fine  moonlight 
night,  waiting  for  sea-cow,  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  spot,  on 
which  he  bad  pitched  for  his  nocturnal  watch,  sloped  abruptly  to 
the  stream,  and  there,  having  put  his  rifle  down  by  his  side,  he 
succumbt'd  to  the  lulling  influences  of  the  murmuring  waters  and 
fell  asleep.  Presently  he  was  recalled  to  consciousuess  by  feeling 
himself  slowly  and  involuntarily  descending  the  steep  bank.  The 
phenomenon  was  quickly  and  horribly  explained  when  he  saw  thai 
an  enormous  alligator  had  got  him  by  the  boot,  and  was  gently 
backing  with  him  into  the  river.  Not  a  second  was  to  be  lost; 
his  rifle  was  already  almost  out  of  reach,  when  instinctively  he 
snatched  and  cocked  it.  Ramming  the  muzzle  past  his  foot  into 
the  huge  reptile's  jaws  he  pulled  both  triggers,  and,  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  was  released,  with  a  parting  crunch  to  his  ankle 
that  for  many  weeks  prevented  his  exposing  himself  as  alligator 
bait. 

Once,  when  following  a  >ftounded  buffalo,  he  stepped  on  the 
folds  of  a  black  tnambra,  und  only  just  avoided  the  bite  of  that 
deadly  serpent,  i«cven  feet  long,  by  springing  high,  straddle-legged, 
into  the  air,  as  it  darled  its  fangs  at  him,  the  vindictive  head 
grazing  his  knee. 

On  a  certain  12th  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  St.  Grouse, 
Clarence  Marcel  and  a  friend  of  his  made  a  strange  bag  indeed. 
His  companion  happened,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  to  stroll 
out,  from  a  newly  pitched  camp,  with  only  a  single-barrel  large 
bore  rifle,  loaded,  but  with  no  spare  ammunition  in  hp  pocket. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far  ou  the  plain,  he  observed  three  white 
rhinoceroses  lying  down  ;  a  bull,  cow  and  calf.  Running  in  upon 
them  he  put  them  up,  and  selecting  the  cow,  as  having  the  longest 
horn,  gave  her  his  only  bullet  behind  the  shoulder.  She  stag- 
gered away  and  fell  about  fifty  yards  off,  and  the  bull  and  calf 
stayed  by  her,  the  former  looking  very  vicious— so  he  determined, 
as  night  was  coming  on,  to  leave  hi«  game  where  it  lay,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  camp,  though  he  knew  he  should 
be  laughed  at  by  Clarence  for  not  at  least  bringing  in  the  tail 
ot  the  slain  cow.  At  daybreak  on  the  12th  they  both  sallied  forth 
to  look  up  the  dead  rhinoceros,  alongside  of  which  they  saw,  as 
they  approached,  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  jackals,  but  presently 
they  discovered  that  three  magnificent  lions  were  tearing  at  the 
ears  of  the  old  cow,  and  rending  the  carcase  of  the  calf  which 
they  had  pulled  down.  Each  taking  his  own  mark,  the  two 
sportsmen  6red  simultaneously,  and  Clarence's  ball  crushed  into  a 
lion's  head,  entering'  above  one  eye,  and  pasdng  to  the  brain ; 
nevertheless  the  {splendid  beast  was  able  to  turn  and  disappear  in 
tome  tall   Guinea  grass  thirty  or  forty  yards  off.     Into  this  the 
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other  two  lions  also  witltdrew,  both  hit ;  one  mortally  through 
the  neck  by  Clarence's  companion,  and  the  other  struck  in  some 
doubtful  part  by  his  own  second  barrel.  They  at  once  proceeded  to 
look  for  the  wounded  lions,  and  cautiously  advancing  and  pushing 
ayide  the  thick  grass,  twelve  feet  high,  came  upon  one  quite  dead, 
having  literally  scented  him  out  by  the  strong  odour — of  real 
menagerie  flavour — which  he  emitted.  Dragged  off  by  the  atten- 
dant Zulus,  he  was  laid  by  the  rhinoceroses,  and  search  for  the 
second  hard-hit  lion  was  continued.  This  one  too  they  hunted  up 
at  last  by  smell,  but  he  was  further  in  the  grasps  and  had  fallen 
and  died  in  a  narrow  ravine.  Ropes  were  made  fast  to  him|  and 
the  Zulus  set  to  work  to  haul  up  the  great  anima),  as  large  as  a 
small  ox,  out  of  the  deep  hollow,  the  two  Englishmen  getting 
down,  without  their  weapons,  to  give  an  auxiliary  hoist  with  their 
shoulders.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  cry  from  the  Zulus  above, 
*' nmbubi,  umbubi/'  (lion,  lion)  and  they  all  skedadled,  except 
one,  letting  the  suspended  monster  fall  on  their  employers,  roll- 
ing over  like  ninepins  to  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  into  which  also 
tumbled  "Crimped  Cod,''  who  alone  had  held  on  to  the  tackling. 
Fortunately  they  were  not  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
defunct  lion,  and,  jumping  up  merrily,  they  recalled  the  runaways, 
and  made  another  wore  successful  effort  to  retrieve  the  spoil. 
Whether  or  not  the  third  lion  had  appeared  to  the  Zulus  on  the 
top  of  the  bank  they  could  never  really  ascertain.  It  might 
have  gone  hard  with  them,  unarmed  in  the  ravine,  if  he  had  at- 
tacked. A  curious  coincidence  then  came  to  light.  Two  lions, 
a  cow  and  a  calf  rhinoceros,  represented  their  "bag;'*  and  they 
were  admiring  the  skins  and  horns  as  the  grand  creatures  lay 
side  by  side. 

"Why,  how  is  this?"  said  Clarence  to  his  friend,  "you  must 
have  fired  a  second  barrel  at  the  rhinoceros  cow  last  night ;  here  is 
another  bullet-hole  in  her  flank.'' 

This  was  of  course  denied  as  impossible,  and  the  ball  was  cut  out. 
It  proved  to  be  that  with  which  the  lion  last  found  had  been  shot. 
A  steel-tipped  conical  bullet,  it  had  passed  through  the  one  beast 
and  lodged  in  the  other.  Suppressing,  therefore,  the  fact  that  the 
latter  was  already  dead — killed  by  himself  previously — Clarence's  com- 
rade might  have  said  that  he  had  shot  a  lion  and  a  rhinoceros  with 
one  and  the  same  cartridge. 

After  a  year  of  royal  sport,  poor  Clarence  took  passage  in  a 
steamer  from  Durban  to  Cape  Town,  with  six  large  cases  of  trophies 
of  the  chase,  wherewith  he  hoped  his  elder  brother's  baronial  halls 
should  be  adorned  ;  but  off  Cape  Agullas,  in  a  fog,  the  vessel  struck 
on  the  fatal  Birkenhead  rock,  and  his  hard  won  spoils  went  down  with 
her ;  the  passengers  and  crew  reaching  the  shore  safely  in  the  boats 
with  nothing  but  what  they  stood  in. 

During  the  war  with  Russia,  Clarence  Marcel  did  tough  work,  p 
a  commander  of  Irregular  Horse,  on  the  Danube ;  and   when  that 
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was  over,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Consular  service. 
This  he  soon  relinquishedy  for  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  War 
in  America  offered  attractions  not  to  be  resisted,  and  there  it  was 
that  he  met  his  gallant  end.  The  last  of  his  brave  deeds  was  bj 
no  means  the  least. 

It  was  after  a  disastrous  defeat  that  a  corps  of  Confederate 
Cavalry,  in  which  Clarence  held  the  rank  of  Major,  had  to  take 
part  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  beaten  army.  Coming  with  some 
of  his  men  upon  three  brass  nine-pounder  field  guns^  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  artillerymen  in  their  flight,  he  cast  about 
for  means  of  saving  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  The 
guns  were  drawn  up  close  to  the  bank  of  a  river  across  which  lay 
the  line  of  retreat.  A  neighbouring  bridge  was  choked  with  masses 
of  troops  in  hurried  tumultuous  march ;  so  that  to  carry  the  field 
pieces  off  by  the  road  was  out  of  the  question.  By  good  lack, 
amongst  the  scattered  contents  of  a  broken  down  waggon^  he  espied 
a  coil  ot  stout  rope.  Reeving  one  end  of  this  securely  to  the  trail 
of  a  gun  carriage,  and  retaining  the  other,  he  and  his  men  plunged 
their  horses  into  the  river,  which  had  shelving  banks  and  a  gravelly 
bed;  but  was  about  thirty  yards  wide,  and  deep  in  the  middle 
channel.  Gaining  the  opposite  side  they  dismounted,  and  hauled 
the  gun  to  them  through  the  water.  Clarence  then  swam  his  horse 
back,  and  made  fast  the  rope  to  another  gun  which  was  similarly 
secured.  Beturning  again  for  the  third,  he  left  it  to  his  troopers 
on  the  further  shore  to  complete  the  salvage,  and  galloped  away 
himself  to  another  part  of  the  field  where  the  cavalry  were 
engaged  with  the  Federal  horsemen  who  had  violently  assaulted 
the  rear-guard.  Joining  with  them  in  a  crashing  charge  against 
the  pursuing  columns,  he  faced  his  doom,  and  "  foremost  fighting, 
fell."  Clarence  Marcel  was  a  "  rolling  stone,"  and  gathered  no 
moss  in  his  journeys  here ;  but  never  did  braver,  truer,  or  more 
generous  heart  than  his  beat  under  the  belt  of  a  soldier. 

He  perished  in  the  danger  that  he  loved. 

THB  BOY. 

Deponent  doth  not  set  forth  his  name.  It  might  perhaps  be 
arrived  at  by  a  close  study  of  the  Army  List,  or  by  a  glimpse  at 
the  docket  on  his  last  commission;  if  a  paternal  Government, 
which  carefully  and  at  once  levied  the  stamp  duty  thereon,  had  as 
yet  rendered  to  him  that  mysterious  document.  Unofficially,  and 
indeed  semi-officially,  for  years  and  years,  he  has  been  known  only 
as  ''The  Boy  f'  and  many  of  his  Club  compeers  have  but  a  hazy 
notion  to  this  day  regarding  his  patronymic.  Said  the  Colonel  to 
the  Adjutant  in  the  Kegimental  Orderly  Boom  at  a  sweltering  station 
in  the  West  Indies:  "Oh  yes,  we  must  let  'the  Boy'  go,  and  have 
his  little  trip  in  Canada,  though  we  shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  him. 
Forward  his  application,  without  delay,  for  leave  of  absence  pending 
the  appearance  of  his  exchange  in  the  Gazette.     I  see  the  Bri^ment 
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he  wishes  to  join  ig  under  orders  for  Burmah ;  and  should  fancy  he 
will  not  be  much  better  off  in  that  pestiferous  country,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  either  climate  or  quarters  than  we  are  here." 

Poor  Colonel !  how  little  did  he  think  tliat  the  Boy's  leave  would 
be  the  last  granted  to  an  officer  in  hi$  reign ;  or  conceive  what  sort 
of  girl  the  Boy  would  leave  behind  bim.  So,  when  the  steamer  for 
Halifax  arriTed,  the  Boy  went  on  board,  to  select  a  cabin  and  make 
final  arrangements  for  the  voyage.  The  first  thing  he  saw  on  deck 
was  the  corpse  of  a  female,  covered  with  a  sheet ;  and,  on  enquiry, 
was  told  that  a  lady  from  the  Brazils  had  died  the  day  before  of  a 
'' calentura ;"  that  it  was  a  sporadic  case,  and  the  fever  not  con- 
tagious, as  was  proved  by  the  vessel  having  got  pratique ;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  been  allowed  aboard.  The  next  day  the  steamer 
left,  the  woman  having  been  interred  in  the  cemetery,  and  her 
clothes,  made  up  into  a  bundle,  thrown  overboard. 

Two  months  afterwards  the  Boy  had  tidings,  by  letter,  of  the 
tragedy  that  ensued,  and  the  danger  he  had  escaped.  The  dead 
woman':*  clothes  had  been  washed  ashore  at  a  part  of  the  island  where 
an  old  married  soldier  was  permitted  to  reside,  in  ciiarge  of  a  vege- 
table garden,  from  which  occasional  supplies  were  furnished  to 
the  officers'  mess.  This  man's  wife  had  picked  up  the  saturated 
bundle,  and,  after  well  washing  them,  took  the  articles  into  wear. 
In  a  week  she  was  the  first  victim  of  one  of  ifae  most  fearful 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever  ever  recorded  ;  during  the  course  of  which 
in  the  ill-fated  corps  the  Boy  bad  so  recently  quitted,  there 
perished  no  less  than  seven  officers  amongst  whom  was  the  Colonel, 
and  250  men ;  besides  women  and  children.  An  officer  and 
thirteen  men  were  buried  one  day  in  the  same  grave.  A  man 
might  follow  a  comrade  to  the  tomb  to-day,  and  to-morrow  his 
comrades  would  follow  him. 

Ah  !  who  that  has  not  seen  and  suffered  ;  who  that  has  not  passed 
through  the  terrible  ordeal,  can  realize  the  protracted  horror  of  such 
if  time  1  Universal  depression  is  spread  abroad,  acting  variously  on 
individuals  according  to  their  temperament.  Many  cast  the  feeling 
aside  with  reckless  ribaldry;  a  few  face  it  with  stern  composure; 
some  are  stricken  with  nervous  dread.  For  these  last  there  is  tiie 
least  hope.  The  courageous  spirit  may  yield  to  the  insidious 
malady ;  the  timid  one  muH.  A  campaign  where  no  medal  is  won  ; 
no  glory  gained :  and  yet  how  much  harder  to  go  through  with 
than  battle  or  storm,  in  which  the  blood  is  up,  and  all  thought  of 
peril  far  from  the  mind  ;  in  which  men  smite,  and  are  smitten,  with 
the  dilated  eye  and  compressed  lip  of  fierce  excitement,  smiling  even 
at  the  stroke  of  death.  As  the  band  strikes  up  a  lively  quick-step 
when  the  funeral  party  turn  their  backs  upon  the  soldier's  last 
resting-place ;  so  let  us  away— away  from  the  ghastly  crowd  of  new 
made  sepulchres,  in  a  field  where  no  aword  could  be  drawn  against 
the  foe  that  slaughtered.  Honourably  they  fell  in  the  paths  of 
Duty  ;  with  saddened  memories  let  us  away.  ^ 
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**  Carbon,  apporte«  moi  un  vin-blanc  cordonnier/'  The  Boy  had 
met  an  old  pal  at  Halifax,  and  they  were  proceeding  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  a  steamer,  the  steward  of  which  was  a  French 
Canadian. 

"  I  am  thirsty,"  exclaimed  the  pal,  *'  but  I  can't  ask  for  what  1 
want  in  parley  voo  lingo.'' 

"  What  will  you  have?"  answered  the  Boy,  •«!  was  hign  up  m 
the  French  class  under  old  Cambriere,  what  shall  it  be?" 

*'  Sherry  cobbler,"  said  the  pal. 

"All  right,"  ouoth  the  Boy,  boldly,  "Garden,  apportez  un  vin- 
blauc  cordonnier. ' 

"  A  white  wine  shoe-maker,"  as  may  be  imagined,  suggested  only 
the  obscurity  of  an  enigma,  beyond  the  depth  of  the  provincial 
steward ;  who,  however,  at  once  brought  the  beverage  when  asked 
for  it  in  English.  What  an  advantage  it  was  for  the  Boy  to  have 
studied  French  at  the  Military  College.  Well,  he  was  not  so  bad 
as  the  soldier's  wife  at  Beljaum,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
who  went  into  the  bazaar  to  buy  a  sheep's  head ;  and  begun  her 
marketing  with  the  question,  "  Kitne  bujje*  for  the  sheep's  topi," 
that  is,  in  the  vernacular— if  it  had  any  meaning  at  all — "  What 
o'clock  for  the  sheep's  (this  in  English)  hat?"  And  because  the 
wretched  native  could  not  comprehend  that  the  price  of  the  delicacy 
was  the  object  of  enquiry,  she  raised  her  brawny  arm  and  knocked 
him  down.     Stupid  hog !  not  to  understand  his  own  language. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  Canadian  trip,  and  the  overland  route, 
and  get  on  to  the  war  in  Burmah,  which  broke  out  directly  after 
the  Boy's  exchange  was  effected,  and  before  he  had  joined  his  new 
Regiment.  The  prospect  of  good  Indian  pay  and  plentiful  rupees 
had  allured  him  to  the  East,  with  the  hope  of  making  up  for  past 
unthrift,  how  delighted  then  must  he  have  been  to  find  that  these 
were  to  be  supplemented  by  field  batta,  and  the  piquant  seasoning 
of  a  campaign.  The  Burmese  preparations  for  war  had  been  made 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  they  seemed  determined  to  fight  it 
out:  attributing  to  timidity  all  overtures  from  us  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  rejecting  our  demands  of  redress  for 
insults  and  cruelties  to  British  subjects. 

The  ancient  prophecy  that  the  dismemberment  of  their  Empire 
should  follow  the  advent,  in  the  Irawaddy,  of  vessels  without  sails  or 
rowers  was  disregarded  ;  or,  possibly,  its  fulfilment  was  considered 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  war  of  1824-26  in  which  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Burmese  was  so  excited  by  the  little  steam  packet 
^*  Diana ;"  and  when  Tenasserim  and  its  provinces  were  ceded  to  us. 
A  powerful  squadron  of  steamers  now  co-operated  with  the  land 
forces,  and  the  blue-jackets  shared  in  most  of  the  actions  that  took 
place.  The  troops  had  been  housed  at  Rangoon  and  Martaban 
during  the  rains,  but,  the  monsoon  over,  it  was  determined,  towards 
the  end  of  September,  to  push  forward.  ^ 

An  advanced  post  of  only  400    men   had    l^XiMmprudenlly 
•  Literally,  ^  How  many  strokes  ?*'  referring  to  beat  of  gong. 
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stationed  at  Tongmang,  sixty  miles  off.  They  had  been  sent  there 
to  protect  the  inhabitants,  who  were  friendly  to  us,  from  ill-treat- 
isent  by  the  Burmese  army,  the  main  body  of  which  was  not  far 
away.  Consequently  this  detachment  was  cut  off  from  their  com- 
munications ;  convoys  were  intercepted ;  and,  finally,  the  place  was 
invested  by  the  Burmese,  8,000  strong ;  who  harassed  the  little 
garrison  day  and  night.  A  force  was  at  once  detailed  for  their 
relief,  consisting  of  150  seamen  from  the  men-of-war,  and  800 
troops.  The  Boy,  on  arrival  in  Burmah,  had  been  quartered  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  steamships  with  some  men,  indeed 
many  of  the  troops  had  passed  the  rainy  season  afloat,  partly  for 
SMnitary  reasons,  and  partly  from  want  of  accommodation  on  shore. 
He  had  become  intimate  with  his  messmates,  amongst  whom  he 
was  also  '*the  Boy  ;'*  and  the  fortune  of  war  ordered  that  he  should 
go  on  the  above  expedition  with  bis  naval  friends.  The  force,  on 
approaching  Tougmang,  was  landed  from  the  boats  ;  and  skirmishers 
were  forthwith  thrown  out;  but  the  Burmese  were  too  many  for 
them;  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  before  overwhelming  numbers 
with  the  loss  of  five  men,  who  were  immediately  beheaded  by  the 
exulting  enemy.  The  boat  in  which  the  Boy  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  verge  of  the  unequal  confiict  was  fitted  with  a  rocket  tube, 
fixed  by  a  stand  to  the  gunwale,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that  this 
apparatus  should  be  made  use  of  against  the  pursuing  swarms  of 
Burmese ;  but,  unfortunately^  the  tube  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
in  the  right  direction,  as  the  view  was  impeded  by  the  deep  bank 
under  whose  shelter  the  boat  lay.  No  sooner  was  the  Boy  aware 
of  this,  on  the  retreat  to  the  boats,  than  he  begged  the  naval  officer 
to  give  him  a  rocket,  and,  calling  a  sailor  to  follow  him  with 
lighted  fuze,  rushed  to  an  eminence,  and  there,  holding  the  rocket 
tight  in  his  hands,  had  it  fired  from  his  very  grasp ;  and  with  so 
much  presence  of  mind  did  he  do  this,  that  he  particularly  noticed 
the  light  breeze  blowing  across  the  line  of  his  fire,  and  carefully 
pointed  the  missile  down  uoind.  That  he  would  be  severely  scorched 
in  this  performance  was  certain,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  soon  he 
recovered  from  it — in  time  indeed  to  be  present  with  one  of  two 
strong  columns  which  advanced  subsequently  from  Rangoon,  and 
forced  a  passage,  through  the  Burmese,  to  the  relief  of  Tongmang. 
The  whole  division  then  moved  up  the  Trawaddy  to  the  attack  of 
Phangoo,  upon  the  defences  of  which  the  ships  opened  fire  as  soon 
as  they  came  abreast  of  them.  These  consisted  of  a  long  stockade 
on  the  right  bank,  a  breastwork  of  solid  masonry  at  a  salient  point 
on  the  river,  and  guns  in  every  position  of  advantage  on  both  sides. 
Under  the  fire  of  the  navy  the  troops  were  landed,  and  marched 
upon  the  Great  Fish  Pagoda.  There  was  an  open  space  of  800 
yards  around  the  Pagoda,  and  this  the  stormers  crossed,  steadily, 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy  crowding  the  walls.  When  the 
steps  were  reached  a  rush  was  made,  and  the  Burmese  fled,  being 
met  by  fire  from  the  steamers  as  they  ran.    On  the  capture  of  the 
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Pagoda,  Phangoo  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  occupied  by  our 
people.  By  the  fall  of  this  place  the  country  so  far  was  cleared  of 
Burmese  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawaddy  ;  but  they  still 
held  the  left  bank,  and  were  established  in  force  at  Goshyr,  only 
six  miles  from  Phangoo.  From  this  they  were  quickly  expelled^ 
and  80  the  war  went  on,  a  repetition  of  attacking  and  taking  one 
stockade  iifter  another,  until  the  Burmese  authorities  virtually 
gave  in. 

Some  parts,  however,  of  the  country  continued  to  be  infested  by 
a  lawless  banditti,  to  whom  were  joined  large  numbers  of  the 
defeated  Burmese  soldiery.  One  body  of  these,  estimated  at  about 
6,000,  occupied  a  very  formidable  stronghold,  and  were  commanded 
by  the  notorious  robber  chief  Talapraan,  who  of  course  acted  under 
covert  sanction  and  encouragement  from  the  Lord  of  the  Golden 
Foot,  Thrice  had  these  "  irregulars  "  succeeded  in  repelling  our 
attacks,  made  by  soldiers  and  sailors  combined,  and  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  us.  Their  defensive  position  was  an  admirable  one.  A 
stockade,  of  which  the  main  wall  was  constructed  of  young  teak 
trees,  six  inches  in  diameter,  driven  close  together  into  the  serouod, 
leaving  about  fourteen  feet  of  timber  above  the  level  of  the  soil. 
These  were  secured  together  at  the  top,  where  embrasure-like 
openings  were  left.  Within,  a  solid  mass  of  earth,  well  rammed, 
rose  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  three  feet  from  the  top,  and 
inside  the  enclosure  were  the  barrack  houses  of  I  he  Burmese.  Tne 
position  extended  for  about  one  tliousand  yards  at  the  head  of  a 
stream,  and  parallel  to  its  course.  Its  rear  was  covered  by  the  im- 
penetrable marsh  in  which  the  stream  took  its  rise;  its  flanks  were 
shrouded  by  impervious  jungle.  The  front  face  only  was  exposed, 
and  that  was  protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  fourteen  feet  wide,  beyond 
which  sharp  bamboo  spikes,  called  commachees,  were  thickly  and 
firmly  planted,  pointing  outwards,  and  mostly  concealed  by  brush- 
wood and  long  grass.  A  powerful  masked  battery^  swept  this  front, 
and  an  elevated  watch-tower  enabled  the  defenders  to  keep  a  good 
look-out  against  attack.  So  elate  with  their  previous  successes  was 
this  Burmese  scratch  garrison,  that,  after  the  manner  of  their  pre- 
decessors of  nearly  thirty  years  before,  they  dubbed  themselves 
"  Invincibles,''  and  *'  Eetrievers  of  Glory." 

Accounts  with  the  Burmese  regular  army  being  nearly  settled,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Dacoit  chief,  and  his  foilowers,  should  be  fallen 
upon  by  a  force  of  such  strength  as  would  ensure  their  rout  and  dis- 
persion.  Accordingly  a  strong  column  was  despatched  on  this  service. 
It  was  divided  into  two  wings,  which  day  by  day,  alternately,  took  up 
the  position  of  advance  and  rear  guards ;  and,  so  dense  was  the 
forest,  the  former  had  to  add  the  severe  labour  of  msking  a  road 
to  its  other  duties.  The  Boy  was  with  his  Regiment  in  the  right 
wing,  on  the  third  day  that  wing  was  leading  when,  after  a  march 
of  some  three  miles,  they  came  on  a  lesser  advanced  stockade,  which 
they  stormed  and  bivouacked  in  for  the  night.     Next  day  the  left 
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wing  took  the  lead,  and,  while  strangling  over  the  rough  ground, 
were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  brisk  6re,  in  their  front,  from  a 
breastwork,  covered  by  an  abaltis ;  the  whole  being  obscured  by 
the  smoke  of  fires,  lit  by  the  enemy-  to  hide  their  movements.  In 
spite  of  this  they  were  driven  out,  and  pursued  for  a  mile ;  when 
the  troops  were  halted  within  three  miles  of  Talapraan's  main 
position.  On  the  fifth  day  it  was  again  the  turn  of  the  right  wing 
to  advance  to  the  front,  which  they  did  along  a  path  admitting  only 
two  abreast.  The  Sappers  and  Miners  worked  hard  to  widen  the 
path,  for  the  passage  of  the  guns,  and  continued  to  do  so,  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  stockade,  until  the  battery  was  brought  up  to 
effect  a  breach.  This  accomplished,  the  assault  was  given,  and  the 
fastness  was  in  our  hands ;  though  dearly  paid  for  by  the  loss  of  115 
officers  and  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The  Boy  was  among  the 
latter ;  one  of  the  invisible  bamboo  stakes  having  pierced  bis  leg 
with  a  jagged  ugly  gash,  and  put  him  "  hors  de  combat."  While 
lying  helpless  near  the  ditch  he  overlooked  the  greater  part  of  the 
fight,  and  could  not  help  being  amused  wKen  he  now  and  then  saw 
a  Burmese  levant  into  the  jungle  with  some  unhappy  Briton's  hand 
or  arm.  If  they  were  able  to  chop  off  one  of  these,  as  the  English 
soldier  seized  the  woodwork  of  the  stockade,  they  would  hastily 
carry  away  the  severed  limb,  under  a  firm  conviction  that  the  skill 
of  our  surgeons  was  capable  of  uniting  it  again  without  fail  to  the 
maimed  body.  Not  long  after  this  came  the  notification  of  Peace, 
and  the  annexation  of  Pegu ;  so  the  Boy  lost  little  by  being  sent 
home  in  April,  invalided  for  his  wound. 

His  next  campaign  was  the  matrimonial  one.  He  accompanied 
an  aunt,  with  whom  he  was  on  playfully  affectionate  terms,  to  a 
ball  in  London  ;  and  took  her  down  to  the  supper-room.  Espying 
there  a  magnificent  dish  of  strawberries,  he  laid  hands  on  a  swollen 
monster,  and  turned  round  suddenly,  with  the  intention  of  popping 
it  into  his  aunt's  mouth.  Great  was  his  surprise  to  find  he  had 
performed  this  piece  of  '*  legerdemain  "  upon  a  remarkably  pretty, 
but  utterly  unknown  stranger, , whose  white  teeth,  and  lips  as  red 
as  the  fruit,  nevertheless  intuitively  closed  on  the  luscious 
mouthful.  The  first  sense  of  awkwardness  gave  way  to  merriment; 
merriment  was  followed  by  introduction  ;  and  introduction  by  "  the 
Lancers '' — he  was  not  equal  to  a  rownd  dance  yet.  In  due  course 
lovemaking  succeeded  dancing,  and  marriage  both. 

The  Boy  is  now  high  up  in  the  professional  tree  military,  and  has 
boys  of  his  own — ^very  fine  boys  too — each  of  whom,  under  the 
above  circumstances  ought  to  be  personally  marked,  somewhere  or 
other,  with  a  natal  impression  of  the  causal  strawberry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A  WEEK  IN  PARIS. 

Sir.— It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  oflfer  advice  to  those  who  are  atill 
hesitatinfflj  en^t^d  in  calculating  the  feasibility  of  a  trip  to  Paris 
daring  the  Exhibition,  and  to  those  who  have  returned  after  a  more  or 
less  hurried  visit,  a  description  of  what  might  or  should  have  been  done 
or  seen  will  seem  superfluous  and  scarcely  relishable,  on  the  plea  that 
to  be  wise  after  the  event  would  only  be  an  aggravation  of  feelings  and 
apt  to  pile  up  the  agony  of  unavailing  regret ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  are 
vain  enough  to  imagine,  that  both  parties  will  in  some  degree  profit  by 
the  experience  of  one  who  took  the  pecuniary  plunge  in  the  most  blissful 
ignorance,  and  yet  has  had  no  cause  bo  regret  it.  A  brief  retrospect  of 
a  pleasant  sojourn  in  the  gay  metropolis  may  at  all  events  encourage 
otners  to  visit  it  on  a  future  occasion,  and  it  certainly  will  prove  prac- 
tically that  it  is  quite  within  the  resources  of  a  limited  income  to  indulge 
— once  in  a  way— in  the  luxury  and  charming  variety  of  a  like  ent'^r- 
prise.  Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  tour  on  the  Continent  this 
year,  embracing  Paris  en  route  and  not  doing  so,  will  exhibit  oonsider- 
able  monetary  differences,  but  the  following  reminiscences  being  confined 
to  the  accomplishment  bf  our  individual  undertakings  will  contain 
suggestions  solely  applicable  to  those  who  contemplate  a  week's  stay 
there  during  the  Exhibition.  The  plan  may  be  amplified  to  suit  the 
time,  taste,  purse,  and  inclinations  of  our  readers,  witn  which,  however, 
we  have  notninj^  to  do. 

Without  prejudice  to  those  indefatigable  caterers  of  the  travelling 
public,  Messrs.  Cook  and  Gkze,  we  determined  self-reliantly  to  "  paddle 
our  own  canoe,*'  and  when  subsequently  we  encountered  the  banded 
excursionists  rushing  with  headlong  haste  through  the  Louvre  and 
elsewhere  in  charge  of  a  brass-capped  cicerone,  there  was  much  cause 
for  thankfulness  that  we  had  not  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  a  tinsel 
economv.  Accordingly  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of  June,  we 
obtained  tourist's  tickets  at  36s.  each,  available  for  the  return  journey, 
first-class,  by  any  night  service  during  fourteen  days.  In  addition 
there  was  a  registering  fee  of  2«.  for  luggage  to  be  paid,  which  frees  the 
passenger  from  all  anxiety  on  that  score  until  arrival  at  Paris.  We  had 
the  carrriage  to  ourselves  from  London  Bridge  to  Newhaven,  and 
immediately  embarked  in  the  South  Coast  Company's  steamer  for 
Dieppe.  It  was  a  warm  and  cloudless  night,  the  channel  calm  as  the 
lunar  "  sea  of  serenity,"  and  our  steamers  (for  there  were  two)  made  the 
passage  consequently  an  hour  too  soon  for  the  state  of  the  tide,  com- 
pelling us  to  lay  off  the  harbour  and  thus  to  miss  the  earliest  train,  but 
affording  a  pleasing  opportunity  to  view  the  prettv  coastline  of  the 
Continent.  There  is  no  possibility  of  doubting  the  fact  of  being  in  a 
foreign  land  on  entering  the  narrow  port,  for  a  tuge  brazen  crucifix 
erected  on  the  rocks  above,  and  the  uniform  of  the  French  Police, 
proclaim  it  distinctly  enough  before  the  jargon  of  white-capped  women 
and  men  in  blouses  on  the  pier,  can  reach  the  ear.  The  railway  runs 
alongside  the  landing  stage,  and  better  still  there  is  a  spacious  and  well- 
kept  restaurant,  opened  lately  by  the  Company  for  the  special  comfort 
of  their  passengers  on  landing,  it  may  be,  after  a  rough  and  tempestuous 
passage.  Here  we  breakfasted,  and  at  9.30  the  train  moved  away  slowly 
through  the  outskirts  of  Dieppe,  affording  us  a  peep  at  the  market- 
place thronged  with  its  Sunday-folk  in  gay  attire,  and  so  onward 
through  fields  and  villages,  to  Bouen,  where  we  were  allowed  to  regale 
on  grapes  and  strawberries  during  a  stoppage  of  half-an-hour ;  thence 
througn  tunnels  and  along  a  high  level  embankment  overlooking  the 
sunny  valley  of  the  winding  Seine.    We  began  to  lose  count  of  time 
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and  distance  an  til  the  freqaent  yillages  and  closely  ooltivated  connti'v 
f^ye  unmistakeable  indications  of  oar  rapid  approach  to  the  capital. 
A  more  beautiful  line  of  country  than  that  from  Dieppe  to  Paris  tbere 
could  not  be  found— in  fact  it  may  well  be  said,  that  la  hdle  France 
receives  her  guests  with  smiling  landscapes  and  gracious  expanses  of 
lovely  scenery.  It  was  1.80  p.m.  at*  we  ran  into  the  station  of  St.  Lazarre 
in  company  with  two  or  three  crowded  excursion  trains,  and  here  there 
was  a  necessary  delay  of  half-an-hour  for  the  formal  inspection  of 
^^Sg^^'  There  are  two  classes  of  cabs  in  Paris,  but  we  soon  secured 
a  four-wheeler  in  which  we  were  driven  at  a  snail's-pace  to  our  desti- 
nation. Thus  precious  moments  were  lost,  and  we  were  prevented 
seeing  the  great  race  of  the  year,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  However 
we  were  able  to  enjoy  the  next  best  thing  to  the  French  Derby,  namely, 
a  sight  of  the  world  of  Paris  returning  from  Longchamps  as  they  reached 
the  diverging  point  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  continuous  flow  of 
carriages  three  and  four  abreast  along  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  down 
the  Champs  Elys^s  for  upwards  of  an  hour  seemed  like  an  elongated 
Botten  Bow  promenade  on  a  crowded  afternoon  when  Her  Majesty  is 
expected.  Nor  were  we  unrewarded  waiting  for  royalty  with  strained 
attention,  inasmuch  as  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Republic  (to  use  a 
fitting  oxymoron)  brought  up  the  rear  in  a  carriage  preceded  by  out- 
riders, and  beside  him  sat  that  mysterious  monarch,  the  Shah  of 
Persia. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  leisurely  down  the  Champs  Elys^es  to  view 
the  Boulevards  by  gaslight,  and  thereupon  experienced  those  mingled 
feelings  of  undue  excitement  and  incredulous  surprise  which  a  sight  of 
Paris  out  of  doors  on  Sunday  night  is  apt  to  create.  The  brilliancy  of 
everything,  at  once  seductive  and  inspiriting— the  gas-lit  open  caf^s 
vrith  well-dressed  loungers  seated  at  tables  arranged  in  front  sipping 
iced  drinks  or  caf6 — the  lightsome  creatures  in  gauze  and  flowing 
muslin  promenading  past  with  their  gay  cavaliers  in  summer  costume — 
the  pure  and  balmy  atmosphere  itself  bathing  the  senses  while  it 
exhilarates  the  spirits — the  soft  murmuring  of  voices  from  the  tree- 
lined  boulevards  and  the  distant  streets  conduce  to  form  a  fairyland  in 
fancv  and  a  sweet  oblivion  of  all  things  mundane.  Our  course  lay  east- 
v^ard  along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  but  the  ascent  of  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre  proved  too  much  for  wearied  limbs,  and  we  returned  to 
seek  the  needful  repose  earned  bv  twenty-four  hours  of  constant  change 
and  excitement.  And  here  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  whither 
>ve  were  bound,  as  no  doubt  there  are  many  such  in  the  English  quarter, 
and  this  one  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  Pensions  or 
boarding-houses.  It  is  situated  in  the  Avenue  d'Essling,  one  of  the 
numerous  streets  that  radiate  from  the  open  space  around  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  an  object  which  is  itself  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
therefore  a  useful  landmark  for  the  stranger.  The  house,  like  all  those 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  of  lofty  dimensions,  and  arranged  in  flats.  An 
outer  door,  open  all  day,  discloses  a  passa|;e  into  a  courtyard,  where 
lies  the  hall-door  proper,  which,  however,  is  never  closed.  A  narrow 
winding  staircase  leaas  to  the  diflerent  corridors,  off  which  lie  each 
suite  of  apartments,  sitting  and  bed  rooms,  kitchen  and  scullery,  <&c., 
but  of  course  the  proprietor  of  a  "  Pension  "  caters  for  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, and  the  latter  adjuncts  are  closed.  The  custom  of  the  place 
is  that  each  lodger  keeps  a  key  of  his  own  room  and  a  key  for  common 
use  is  hung  near  the  door  of  the  corridor.  Late  comers  find  the  outer 
door  shut,  out  they  have  only  to  pull  a  bell  and  the  concierge  who  lives 
on  the  basement  story  opens  it  without  leaving  his  room  by  drawing  a 
connecting  pulley.  Happily  in  our  case  the  number  of  the  house,  21 , 
could  be  easily  remembered  by  recalling  the  well-known  game  of  cards^ 
and  thus  with  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  as  a  rallying  point,  and  vingt-et-un- 
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as  a  mnemonic,  one  conld  not  fail  to  reach  home  safely.  The  charge  for 
board  is  at  a  fixed  tariff  of  12  francs  a  day  each  for  married  couples, 
and  18  for  single  folks,  the  bed  room  is  6  francs  estra,  making  a  total 
of  30  or  24  francs  a-day  as  the  case  may  be.  Our  bill  (for  two)  for  six 
days  amounted  to  £6.  10».,  which  we  maintain  was  a  reasonable  charge 
under  the  circumstances,  and  £6  in  addition  covered  our  sight-seeing 
expenses. 

On  Monday,  the  17th  of  June,  we  commenced  our  peregrinations 
betimes,  visiting  the  handsome  chapel  of  St.  Augustin  and  the  famous 
Madeleine  with  its  chaste  (P)  sculpture  of  the  Conception.  At  naidday, 
when  according  to  Parisian  fashion,  breakfast  is  eat^en  by  the  million,  we 
repaired  for  lunchen  to  one  of  Duval's  Caf<^s  and  partook  of  a  thoroughly 
light  and  digestible  French  repast  at  a  cost  less  than  would  be  charged 
for  the  plainest  breakfast  in  a  London  hotel  Thus  refreshed,  we  went 
shop-gazing  along  the  Bue  Royale  and  the  Rue  de  Bivoli — thence  past 
the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  river-side,  where  we  took  the  tram  to 
Notre  Dame.  Having  examined  this  historic  pile  we  paid  a  brief  visit 
to  the  Morgue  (as  usual  untenanted  when  a  stranger  goes  there),  and 
glanced  at  the  horrible  photographs,  at  the  entrance,  of  those  who  last 
occupied  the  ghastly  slabs  withm  the  glass  partition.  Next  we  took 
the  boat  up  the  river  to  the  Pont  d'Alma,  passing  nnder  no  less  than 
seven  bridges  and  obtaining  a  good  view  of  the  many  public  buildings, 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Traces  of  the  work  of  the  vile  Commune  abounded  on  all  sides  and 
saddened  the  otherwise  bright  and  beautiful  panorama.  It  -was  now 
nearly  3  o'clock,  and  we  devoted  the  aflemoon  to  a  first  inspection  of 
the  Exhibition.  Tickets  are  procurable  in  little  stalls  erected  near  the 
various  entrances ;  the  vendors  making  some  slight  per  centage  on  the 
franc  charged. 

As  we  had  entered  from  the  river-side  the  widened  bridge  had  to  be 
crossed  to  the  Exhibition  building,  and  here  we  found  a  dense  throng 
seemingly  expectant  of  some  one  of  note  approaching.  Accordingly  we 
had  scarcely  taken  up  a  place  in  the  passage  formed  by  the  crowd  when 
the  Shah  slowly  moved  past,  attended  by  his  suite  and  a  French  official. 
Just  at  this  moment  one  of  his  suite  either  wanted  to  address  His 
Majesty  or  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  walk  too  closely,  whereupon  he 
was  waived  back  imperiously  by  the  Shah  who  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  "  cut  off  his  head  with  a  carving  knife."  The  Shah  was 
dressed  plainly  in  the  loose  black  Persian  costume  and  big  hat  so  well- 
known  to  Londoners,  but  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  He  had  that 
day  visited  the  Exhibition  to  purchase  articles,  and  "  sold  to  the  Shah  '* 
was  the  legend  in  many  languages  we  found  placed  conspicuously  on 
articles  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  in  the  various  National  Sections. 
On  this  our  first  visit  we  were  more  inclined  to  survey  the  place  as  a 
whole  from  every  coign  of  vantage,  and  certainly  the  view  from  the 
Trocadero  is  one  that  appeals  against  such  a  cursory  glance  as  we  only 
found  time  to  bcsfow  upon  it.  We  had  now  to  walk  home,  a  distance 
of  a  mile,  for  neither  cab  nor  seat  in  tram  could  be  obtained.  This 
indeed  is  the  one  blot  in  Paris  life,  means  of  locomotion  are  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  requirements  of  those  willing  to  pav,  and  thus 
pedestrian  ism  is  an  indispensable  qualification  in  holiday  visitors. 
Nothing  daunted  by  fatigue  and  renovated  by  the  excellent  table-d'h6te 
dinner  in  the  '*  pension,"  we  organized  a  party  to  the  Hippodrome, 
close  by  the  river  entrance  of  the  Exhibition.  This  is  a  monster  build- 
ing in  eliptic  shape,  affording  seats  to  some  8,000  people  nightly.  It  is 
in  fact  not  a  circus  in  any  sense,  but  a  classical  revival  of  the  Isthmaian 
games.  Chariot  and  horse  races  are  run  with  every  appearance  of 
n  :«litv,  and  the  porforniniices  of  acrobats  are  surpassingly  wonderful. 

15th  June. — This  was  the  morning  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  King  of 
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Sanoyer,  but  before  takinpr  op  a  position  to  witness  it,  we  paid  an 
hour's  visit  to  the  Panorama  of  Paris  during  the  siege.  Admission  is 
2  francs,  and  we  at  once  pronounced  it  the  best  money's  worth  in  a 
city  of  wonders.  Before  mounting  to  the  central  platform,  the  visitor  is 
shown  down  a  dark  passage  and  there  facing  nim  is  a  street  scene 
during  the  Commune,  terrible  in  its  vivid  and  ghastly  efifect.  The 
soldiers  are  clearing  the  streets  and  an  old  man  with  a  fearful  gash  on 
his  bald  head  is  endeavouring  to  shield  some  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  fall  indiscriminately  under  the  cruel  bullets — who  but  the 
French  would  first  enact  such  scenes  and  then  portray  them  P  Aiiy 
description  of  the  Panorama  would  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
TDUst  be  seen  to  be  understood.  Close  by  are  actual  or  mimic  forti- 
fications with  guns  on  platforms  in  the  act  of  firing  through  shattered 
embrasures — figures  of  troops  of  all  arms,  as  large  as  life,  in  all  the 
attitudes  of  attention  to  duty,  or  as  victims  to  the  incessant  bombard- 
ment ;  some  being  carried  off  on  stretchers,  others  watching  intently  the 
opposing  army  or  anxiously  awaiting  the  bursting  of  a  descending 
shelL  All  around  are  the  well  known  landmarks  o?  the  city,  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  the  brasen  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  twin  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  beyond  stretches  away  the  beautiful  country  crowned 
here  and  there  by  the  Prussian  Redoubts  marked  by  white  cloudlets 
from  the  continuous  cannonade;  and  the  puzzle  of  the  spectacle  is, 
examine  the  view  from  any  point  yon  like,  it  will  be  found  nlmost 
impossible  to  define  where  material  objects  end  and  the  pictorial  begins. 
The  building  containing  the  Panorama  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Champs 
'Klys^BB,  and  we  had  scarcely  reached  the  top  when  the  head  of  the 
funeral  procession  began  to  move  off.  First  came  cavalry,  then  several 
regiments  or  detachments,  with  their  massed  bands  in  front,  playing  a 
plaintive  but  magnificent  dead  march,  then  the  Catafalque  (the  same 
that  had  been  used  for  Monsieur  Thiers)  with  the  coffin  of  the  dead 
King,  followed  by  his  son  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  foot,  attended  by 
a  numerous  staff  and  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  the  sombre  pageant  being 
closed  by  artillery  and  cavalry  with  bands  playing  the  same  mournful 
melody.  At  this  moment  rain  descended  in  torrents  and  drenched  the 
solemn  train  of  mourners  and  troops,  and  dispersed  the  crowds  of  sight- 
seers. After  luncheon  we  sallied  forth  once  again  to  the  Exhibition, 
reaching  it  by  tram-car  at  a  cost  of  three  halfpence.  Here  we  remained 
during  the  afternoon,  closely  and  religiously  inspecting  two  or  three 
sections,  each  half  a  mile  in  extent,  and  carrying  away  a  confused  idea 
of  the  wealth  and  wonders  of  the  universe.    After  dinner  some  of  the 

J  arty  took  reouired  rest,  while  we  (in  a  journalistic  sense)  visited  the 
ardin  de  Mabile.  Admission  is  5  francs,  and  worse  money's  worth  is 
not  to  be  had  in  Paris.  The  gardens  are  prettily  lighted,  but  the 
dancing  is  simply  an  exhibition  of  professional  indelicacy.  The  sole 
object  seems  to  be  to  knock  off  the  hats  of  the  onlookers  while  the 
Bacchante  spins  round  on  the  other,  or  if  a  male  dancer  joins  the  revel, 
a  wild  reel  is  executed  so  coufusedly  that  the  spectator  sees  nothing  but 
legs  and  arms. 

19th  June. — ^The  easiest,  cheapest,  and  pleasantest  method  of  seeing 
Paris  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west  is  to  travel  on  top  of  a  tram- 
car,  obtaining  from  the  conductor  a  "  correspondence  "  ticket.  Armed 
with  this  the  tourist  can  travel  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other  on 
different  lines  for  three  pence.  We  intended  devoting  this  day  to  the 
object  in  question,  but  were  prevented  by  rain.  Making  a  virtue  there- 
fore of  the  necessity  we  took  refuge  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  in  the 
Louvre.  The  beautiful  jewel-shops  of  the  Palais  Boyal  are  attractive 
resorts  for  visitors,  but  should  be  inspected  by  gaslight  to  be  seen  to 
perfection.    We  invested  in  some  triuklets  and  toys  from  a^oorish 
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merchant,  hy  no  means  costly,  though  they  looked  invalaable.  The 
mo8t  delicate  filigree  work  in  gilt  or  silvered  ware,  sach  as  bracelets, 
necklaces,  »cent  bottles,  &c.,  cost  only  a  few  francs,  and  a  little  bottle 
labelled  and  in  shape  as  containing  champagne,  but  on  drawing  the 
cork  a  pretty  paper  fan  springs  out,  was  purchased  for  a  shilling. 
Having  wanderedjeisurely  through  the  endless  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
only  stopping  to  examine  the  most  famous  pictures  and  sculpture,  we 
once  more  betook  ourselves  to  the  Exhibition  to  pass  the  afternoon. 
On  this  occasion  we  made  a  round  of  the  pictures  and  photograps,  a 
unique  collection,  and  then  inspected  the  various  structures  in  the 
Street  of  Nations,  and  wound  up  with  the  American  "  machinery  in 
motion."  Near  this  point  stand  'some  specimens  of  the  new  model 
Gratling  gun  in  which  weapon  we  take  such  personal  interest,  and  were 
enabled  to  express  this  feeling  in  an  unexpected  manner  One  of  the 
curious  inventions  exhibited  by  the  clever  Yankees  is  a  writing  machine, 
to  all  appearance  a  musical  instrument  played  like  a  piano.  A  slip  of 
paper  is  inserted,  and  while  a  sentence  is  being  propounded,  a  yoang 
lady  machinist  manipulates  the  notes  and  immediately  produces  what 
has  been  said  neatly  printed  and  punctuated.  Being  invited  to  test  the 
machine,  we  pronounced  the  following  eulogium  : — **  The  Gkitling  gun  is 
the  best  mitrailleur  in  the  universe.  It  is  capable  of  being  fired  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  rounds  a  minute,  a  rate  which  was  attained  lately  at  Chester 
during  experiments."  Scarcely  had  the  last  word  been  uttered  when 
the  slip  of  paper  was  drawn  out,  with  the  sentence  in  print !  Where- 
upon we  anticipated  the  judgment  of  Paris,  by  affixing  it  to  one  of  the 
guns.  We  had  lunched  at  home  so  heartily,  that  we  determined  to  be 
satisfied  with  some  light  refreshment  before  going  to  the  Opera,  and 
while  in  8earch  of  a  place  of  entertainment  we  came  upon  the  "  Caf^  da 
High  Life,"  which  we  accordingly  avoided,  and  entered  instead  the 
**  Grand  Restaurant  de  Paris,"  a  gaudily  decorat'ed  establishment,  but 
none  the  less  reasonable  in  its  charges.  We  had  been  told  that  tickets 
for  the  Opera  were  obtainable  sometimes  in  these  hotels,  disposed  of  by 

gersons  who  found  it  inconvenient  to  attend,  but  there  were  none  to  he 
ad,  and  as  places  had  to  be  booked  at  least  a  week  in  advance  there 
seemed  to  be  no  possible  chance  of  seeing  the  Opera.  However,  on 
"  information  given,"  we  boldly  mounted  the  steps  of  the  grand  entrance, 
under  the  sun-like  rays  of  the  electric  light,  and  sought  an  office  where 
**  tickets  to  view  the  stairoase "  are  sold.  Having  obtained  these  for 
28.  Qd.  each,  we  were  admitted  at  once,  and  from  the  various  tiers  were 
thus  enabled  to  watch  the  entry  of  the  world  of  fashion,  and  to  examine 
the  magnificent  hall  and  staircase.  But  we  were  not  to  be  baulked  of 
seeing  the  Opera  itself,  so  acting  on  hints  received  we  "  tipped  "  one  of 
the  female  attendants,  and  were  ushered  by  her  into  one  of  the  amphi- 
theatre loges.  Nor  even  then  were  we  quite  satisfied,  as  it  did  not 
command  a  good  view  of  the  stage,  but  for  another  small  fee  we  were 
conducted  to  a  better  loge,  where  not  only  could  the  strains  of  Krantz 
be  beard,  but  her  inimitable  acting  in  the  *'  Huguenots,"  could  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  day  spent 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  scene  of  the  Slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
2Uth  June. — It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning,  and  after  an  early 
dip  in  one  of  the  numerous  public  baths  near  the  pension,  we  endea- 
voured to  gain  admittance  to  the  staircase  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  but 
being  alone,  the  old  attendant  would  not  permit  us  to  mount.  It  had 
happened  lately  that  someone  had  committed  suicide,  when  alone,  by 
flinging  himself  from  the  top,  and  thus  a  peremptory  order  had  been 
issued  that  people  can  only  go  the  top  of  the  monument  in  company. 

Having  purchased  Le  Figaro,  we  found  it  announced  in  six  lanffuagee 
that  there  would  be  a  grand  review  of  the  Army  of  Paris  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as,  of  course,  it  became  imperative  to  witness  such  a  sight,  we  had 
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to  commit  the  extravagance  of  agreeing  to  pay  £2  for  a  carriage  to  take 
us  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  bat  as  the  hiring  was  a  joint-stock  affair, 
it  did  not  come  to  much  after  all.  Some  of  the  party  walked,  and  we, 
rendezvoused  shortly  after  noon  under  some  shady  timber,  on  the  border 
of  Longchamps,  exactly  opposite  the  Grand  Race-Stand  and  the  saluting 
point.  The  day  was  hot  as  a  tropical  one,  but  until  the  review  com- 
menced, we  enjoyed  the  grateful  shade.  The  programme  of  the  day,  as 
fiven  in  the  Figaro,  was  fiuthfully  carried  out  and  may  here  be  repro- 
uced,  as  follows  : — 

"  Marshal  McMahon  will  review  this  day,  20th  of  Jane,  at  the  Long- 
champs  race-coarse,  the  troops  forming  the  Paris  Army.  The  Marshall 
will  start,  on  horseback,  from  Bagatelle,  cross-road,  at  a  quarter  past 
two  p.m.  The  generals  whose  troops  do  not  appear  at  the  review,  the 
military  attaches  and  foreign  ofiScers  will  form  his  Staff.  He  will  arrive 
on  the  race-course  at  half-past  two  precisely.  On  his  arrival,  a  battery 
placed  on  the  bank  of  the  ^eine,  and  another  from  Mont-YaMrien,  will 
fire  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  amidst  drum-beating  and  clarion- 
ringing.  The  Marshall  will  ride  at  once  in  front  of  the  troops,  drawn 
np  in  the  following  manner :  57  battalions  of  infantry  (or  about  27,000 
men),  arrayed  in  three  lines ;  18  batteries  of  artillery  (108  guns),  arrayed 
in  a  parallel  line  behind  the  infantry ;  55  squadrons  of  cavalry  (5,500 
men),  on  the  left  of  the  artillery,  and  extending  towards  the  Seine. 
The  whole  under  the  tromedlate  command  of  General  Baron  Aymard, 
Governor  of  Paris,  who  comes  at  two  o'clock  to  inspect  the  troops 
rapidly,  before  goine  to  meet  the  Marshall.  He  will  be  recognizable  by 
a  fanon  (white  flag)  held  behind  him  by  a  horseman.  After  having 
rapidly  reviewed  aU  the  troops,  the  Marshall  will  return  and  place  him- 
self, with  all  his  Staff,  in  front  of  the  stand,  and  the  troops  will  then 
march  past." 

The  battalion  of  St.-Oyr  led  the  way,  and  more  perfect  step  could  not 
be  maintained  by  any  corps  in  the  world.  The  students  of  St.  Cyrare 
also  formed  into  cavalry,  and,  under  General  Hanrion,  dashed  gaily 
past.  The  field-artillery,  though  rather  lightly  horsed,  went  by  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  the  troops,  as  a  body,  looked  fit  and  ready  to 
sustain  their  old  reputation  as  indefatigable  companies.  Many  of  the 
regiments,  we  learned  subsequently,  hadlefl  their  distant  barracks  early 
in  the  morning,  and,  content  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  bread,  they 
remained  throughout  this  broiling  day  under  arms,  and  returned  at 
night  to  a  well-earned  meal. 

With  the  aid  of  glasses,  the  Marshal  and  his  brilliant  Staff  were  easily 
recognizable.  Beside  him  rode  the  Shah  on  a  white  Arab  steed,  and 
other  royal  personages,  notably  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  princes,  and 
ministers,  and  foreign  ofi&cers,  innumerable.  The  British  Military 
Attach^  and  another  English  general  were  also  present.  Whilst  the 
grand  stand  glowed  in  the  elegant  costumes  of  the  ^1/Ue  of  Paris.  But 
as  a  back-ground  to  the  picture,  Mont-Val^rien  rose  behind,  in  all  its 
sloomy  grandeur,  recalling  to  the  mind  irrepressibly  that  we  beheld  a 
beaten  army,  although  reorganized,  and  a  crashed  nation,  although 
recuperated. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  number  of  vehicles  that  brought  spectators 
to  the  review  far  exceeded  the  number  that  passed  us  on  their  return 
from  the  Grand  Prix  on  Sunday.  It  was  indeed  a  marvellous  sight ; 
from  the  top  of  the  Arcde  Triomphe  (where  hundreds  had  already  taken 
up  their  positions  when,  with  better  luck,  we  mounted  it  on  return  from 
Longchamps),  far  as  the  eye  reached,  carriages  and  cabs  seemed  formed 
in  endless  column,  while  pedestrians,  in  countless  numbers,  dispersed 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  city  from  this  centrsd  point. 

Instead  of  remaining  for  the  table-d*h6te  dinner,  we  took  a  voUwe, 
with  the  intention  of  dining  at  one  of  Duval's  restaurants  in  the  Boule- 
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vard  Sebastopol,  close  to  the  Th^&tre  de  la  Porte  St. -Martin,  bqt  finding 
this  establisbmeot  completely  inaccessible,  were  fain  to  partake  of  any 
food  procurable  eisewhere.  After  a  vain  search,  we  entered  a  restaurant 
brightly  lit  up,  and  enticing  to  the  eye,  but,  alas,  the  beef  was  uneatible, 
and  out  of  the  depths  of  our  indignation  and  empty  stomaclis  came  the 
monosyHable  chevcU,  This  created  an  unseemly  disturbance,  for  having 
said  it,  we  adhered  to  the  provoking  word  and  refused  to  pay. 

We  thus  lost  our  dinner  as  well  as  temper,  and  in  this  excited  frame 
of  mind,  entered  the  Tb^&tre  de  la  Renaissance,  by  mistake  for  the 
other — nor  was  the  error  discovered  until  the  close  of  the  first  piece. 
However,  we  were  not  to  be  defeated  in  this  way,  and  by  wondrous  signs 
and  fragmentary  French,  we  discovered  that  the  entrance  to  the  Th&ktre 
de  la  Porte  St.-Martin,  although  under  the  same  roof,  lay  round  the 
comer. 

The  second  act  of  **  Round  the  World  in  80  Days"  was  in  progress 
when  we  entered,  and  yet  we  were  amply  rewarded  for  the  trouble 
taken,  as  those  who  have  seen  that  wonderful  play  and  know  the  story, 
will  vouch.  The  scenery  and  acting  were  admirable,  and  the  house  rang 
with  uncontrolled  laughter  throughout  the  varying  incidents.  In  the 
Indian  scene,  the  stage  was  turned  into  a  temporary  cage,  representing 
trees  and  bush  wood  so  ingeniously,  that  when  real  tigers  appeared  and 
roared  melodiously,  the  audience  were  for  a  moment  in  a  tremor  of 
anxiety.  Fortunately  we  had  ordered  a  cab  to  meet  us  near  Duval's 
establishment,  and  there  we  found  the  faithful  jarvey,  whose  charge  for 
the  three  miles  to  the  Avenue  d'Essling,  at  midnight,  was  only  half-a- 
crown. 

21st  June. — The  forenoon  was  passed  in  shopping,  when  we  failed  to 
obtain  an  order  to  visit  the  Fortifications,  as  intended.  Our  Military 
Attach^  declared  this  impossible  unprovided  with  an  order  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  added :  "  Even  if  you  were  admitted  into  Mont- 
Val6rien,  only  the  obsolete  portions  of  the  Fort  would  be  shown.**  The 
afternoon,  as  usual,  was  spent  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition.  After 
dinner,  we  took  the  tram  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  end  of  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  and  strolled  leisurely  through  the  brilliant 
streets,  and  after  stopping  at  a  caf<6  for  some  refreshment,  sipping  our 
coffee  in  'the  street,  and  noting  the  wonderful  variety  6f  strangers  of 
all  nations  likewise  engaged,  we  entered  the  Concert  de  TOrangerie, 
near  the  Tuileries,  and  enjoyed  a  magnificent  open-air  performance. 
At  one  end  of  the  ground,  forty  bohJmiennes  et  hohJmiens  from  Moscow, 
sang  harsh  national  melodies  or  played  strange  instruments,  and  at  the 
other,  was  erected  a  temporary  orchestra  for  the  excellent  string*band, 
under  the  leadership  of  Keler  Bela.  The  garden  was  lit  up  with  lime- 
light, and  showed  thousands  of  people  seated  on  chairs  or  lounging 
about  for  hours,  subjove,  without  fear  of  cold  in  that  dry  and  balmy 
atmosphere.  To  add  to  the  fairy-like  brilliancy  of  the  scene,  the  neigh- 
bouring fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  were  illuminated  in  colours 
from  the  Admiralty  building  opposite,  which  had  itself  an  illuminated 
anchor  and  the  letters  "  R.  F.**  on  the  frontage,  in  honour  of  a  reception 
given  by  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

22nd  June. — This  being  our  last  day  in  Paris,  we  were  up  and  about 
before  eight  a.m.  We  had  organized  a  party  of  six  to  visit  the  suburbs, 
especially  Versailles.  For  three  halfpence  each,  we  travelled  on  top 
of  a  tram-car  for  three  miles  to  the  station  at  Mont-Pamasse — ^and  then 
with  second-class  tickets,  we  were  enabled  to  sit  on  top  of  the  carriages 
(where  there  are  covered  seats  for  excursionists)  and  view  the  lovely 
country  passed  through  on  the  line  to  Versailles.  Arrived  here,  we  took 
a  carriage  for  an  hour's  drive  before  breakfast,  and  visited  the  Park. 
After  a  fruit- breakfast  we  entered  the  Palace  and  roamed  through  the 
interminable  galleries,  admiring  chiefly  the  magnificent  ceiling  and 
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recambent  marble  statue  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  Gallery  of  Battles 
and  the  Salle  des  Miroirs  we  found  to  be  more  cnrioasthan  interesting. 
We  also  visited  the  Chapel,  with  its  historic  paintings  and  gorgeous 
roof.  We  next  took  train  to  St.-Clond  and  viewed  the  rnins  of  that  ill- 
fated  Palace  which,  lying  between  the  fire  of  friend  and  foe,  was  struck 
by  a  shell  from  the  French  batteries  and  destroyed.  Here  we  entered 
a  river-boat  and  steamed  gaily  past  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the 
pretty  viUages  of  Sevres,  Auteuil  and  Passy  to  the  Pont  des  Invalides, 
where  we  disembarked  and  visited  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon.  Thence  we 
made  a  rapid  visit  to  the  French  Royal  Academy — a  gallery  which 
occupies  the  the  building  of  the  old  Exhibition.  Never  was  there  such 
a  collection  of  nude  figures  as  are  on  view  here,  as  to  which  it  may  be 
said  to  mean  that  "  France  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  After 
dinner  we  bid  farewell  to  our  friends  at  the  Pension,  and  once  more  in 
the  train  moving  rapidly  homewards,  we  began  to  feel  that  fatigue  of 
body  and  mind  which  release  from  the  whirligig  of  excitement  of  the 
last  week  could  not  fail  to  bring. 

S.  0.  P. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

Leitfaden  fur  den  Unterricht  in  dbr  Beeestioungskunst  an  den 
KoNiGLiCHEN  E^RiEGsscHULRN.  You  Schucler,  Hauptmann,  a  la  suite 
der  IV.  Ingr.-Inspection,  Lehrer  an  der  Kriegsschule,  Amclam. 
Berlin,  1878.    (Siegfried,  Mittler  A  Son.) 

But  for  the  rather  unhandy  shape,  these  **  Outlines  of  Instruction  in 
Fortification  "  constitute  one  of  the  best  text-books  we  have  seen.  The 
term  "  fortification  ''  is  accepted  by  Captain  Schueler  in  its  widest  sense, 
and  the  heads  of  the  subject,  technical  and  tactical,  are  arranged  in  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  manner,  in  short  paragraphs,  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  where  required.  Many  useful  practical  memoranda  are  given 
of  details  often  forgotten  in  more  difiuse  works. 

La  Fortification  du  Champ  de  Bataille.  Par  Lient.-General  Brial- 
mont,  Inspecteur  G^u^ral  des  Fortifications  et  du  Corps  du  Gr^nie  de 
Belgique.  Avec  un  Atlas  de  dix-neuf  planches.  Brussels,  1879. 
(Librairie  Militaire,  C.  Muquardt.) 

This,  unquestionably,  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to 
military  literature  which  have  been  made  for  some  time  past.  That 
the  tactical  value  of  improvised  cover  might  be  justly  estimated,  without 
exaggeration  on  the  one  part  or  ignorant  depreciation  on  the  other,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  suDJect  should  be  treated  with  greater  fullness 
and  exactitude  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted.  This,  General 
Brialmont  has  accomplished.  In  some  four  hundred  octavo  pages  he 
has  given  full  details  of  the  experiments  lately  made  at  the  engineer- 
scl^oolB  in  Austria,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  of  the  experience 
acquired  during  the  last  wars,  incluaing  hitherto  unpublished  particulars 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  some  of  them  supplied  by  General  Todleben. 
M.  Brialmont  considers  that  improvised  fortification  must  now  be  con- 
sidered an  essential  branch  of  tactics,  although,  like  other  advantages, 
it  may  of  course  be  abused,  and  excess  result  in  defeat.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  is  applicable  both  to  the  attack  and  defence  are  discussed 
by  the  light  of  the  most  recent  experience,  with  the  discriminating  judg- 
ment for  which  the  distinguished  writer  is  remarkable.  For  these  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself.  We  observe  that  General 
Brialmont,  speaking  as  a  tactician  rather  than  an  engineer,  consideri 
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that  a  large  increase  in  the  effective  of  engineer-troops  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  next  war.  Except  as  regards  titular  honours,  he  would 
recognize  but  one  sort  of  infantry,  every  man  of  which  should  carry  a 

Eioneer's  tool  as  part  of  his  regular  equipment,  and  would  have  the 
attalion  of  chasseurs  or  jagers,  which  in  Continental  armies  forms  part 
of  each  infantry  division,  replaced  by  a  four-company  battalion  of 
engineers. 


OBITUARY. 

General  Edward  Rowley  Hill,  colonel  of  the  5th  Foot,  died  at  Brighton 
on  the  10th  September,  aged  82. 

Major-General  John  Simpson,  G.B.,  died  at  Fyning,  near  Petersfield, 
on  the  8th  September. 

General  Alexander  Tulloch/C.B.,  died  on  the  15th  September,  at  23 
Dawson  Place,  Bawswater,  aged  90. 

Oolonel  Arthur  Leslie,  C.B.,  late  of  the  40th  Regiment,  died  on  the 
12th  September,  at  Half  Moon  Street,  aged  56. 

Lieutenant-General  Henry  Cooper,  colonel  of  the  45th  Foot,  died  on 
the  24th  August,  at  Bottesham  Hall,  Cambridgeshire.  He  commanded 
the  reserve  battalion,  45th  Regiment,  in  the  E^ffir  war  in  1846-7,  and  a 
wing  of  the  regiment  throughout  the  Kaffir  war  of  1850-3  (medul). 

Major-General  Thomas  Oakes,  C.B.,  died  at  Farnham  on  the  22nd 
August,  aged  51. 


Major-General  Charles  Y.  Wilkieson,  Royal  (late  Madras)  Engineers, 
died  at  Inverness  on  the  23rd  August. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Thomas  A.  P.  Dirom,  retired  full  pay,  late  Royal 
(Bengal)  Artillery,  died  at  Cleughead,  Annan,  on  the  21st  August, 
aged  47. 

Surgeon-General  William  H.  8.  Bum,  late  Madras  Army,  died  at 
Budleigh  Salterton,  on  the  24th  August,  aged  63. 

Retired  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Maitland,  Earl 
and  Viscount  of  Lauderdale,  Viscount  Maitland,  Baron  Maitland  of 
Thirlestane,  county  Berwick,  and  Baron  Thirlestane  and  Boltoun  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  died  on  September  1,  at  Thirlestane  Castle,  Lauder, 
Berwick,  in  his  76th  year. 

Lieutenant-General  Richard  King  Clavell,  R.M.L.I.,  died  suddenly  at 
Gosport  on  the  1st  September,  in  his  59th  year. 
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Admiralty,  Aug.  24. 
In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Coancil  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Lieut. 
H.  S.  Mandeville  has  been  this  dav 
plac^  on  the  retired  list,  with 
permission  to  assume  the  rank  and 
title  of  retired  commander. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  April  30,  1877.  Engi- 
neer  W.  Herd  has  been  placed  on 
the  retired  list  of  his  rank  ft*om 
the  17th  iost. 

Aug.  28. 
The  undermentioned  officers 
have  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  navigating  lieuts.  in  her  Majes- 
ty's Fleet,  with  seniority  of  July 
12 :— C.  D.  A.  Morshead,  H.  0. 
Boche. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  April  30,  1877,  Engi- 
neer J.  Taylor  has  been  placed 
on  the  Retired  List  of  his  rank 
from  the  16th  inst. 

Sep.  6. 
In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Com.  D. 
Boyle  has  been  this  day  placed  on 
the  Retired  List,  with  permission 
to  assume  the  rank  and  title  of  re* 
tired  captain ;  Lieut.  W.  R.  Cress- 
well  has  been  this  day  placed  on 
the  Retired  List  of  his  rank  under 
the  provisions  of  the  same  Order 
in  Council. 

In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  her  Majesty's  Orders  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,and  April 
30.  1877,  Engineer  D.  Millar  has 
this  day  been  placed  on  the  Retired 
List,  with  permission  to  assume 
the  rank  and  title  of  retired  chief 
engineer. 

Sep.  7. 
Staff  Surg.  C.  A.   Lees,  M.D., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Fleet-surg.  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet, 
with  seniority  of  Sep.  I. 

U.  S.  Mao  No.  699,  Oct.,  18; 8. 


In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  2:J,  1870,  Lieut.  T. 
B.  Lacy  has  been  this  day  placed 
on  the  Retired  List,  with  permis- 
sion to  assume  the  rank  and  title 
of  retired  commander. 

Sep.  9. 
Engineer  G.  Sullivan  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  en- 
gineer in  her  Majesty's  Fleet,  with 
seniority  of  18th  ult. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Staff 
Com.  T.  A.  Hull  has  been  placed 
on  the  Retired  List  of  his  rank 
from  23rd  uU. 

Sep.  11. 
In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  4,  1875,  Inspet^tor- 
Gen.  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets  T.  R. 
Piekthorn  has  this  day  been  placed 
on  the  Retired  List. 

Sep.  13. 
Engineer  W.  Bryan  has  this  day 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief 
engineer  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet 
Sep.  14 
In  accordance  with   the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order   in 
Council  of    Feb.   22,  1879.    Fleet 
Surg.  W.  N.  Brake  has  this  day 
been  placed  on  the  Retired  List, 
with   permission    to  assume    the 
rank  and  title  of  deputy  inspector- 
general  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets  on 
the  Retired  List. 

Sep.  17. 
Staff  Com.  T.  A.  Hull,  who  was 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  from  the 
23rd  ult.,  has  been  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  rank  and  title  of  retired 
commander  from  that  date. 

Sep.  18. 
The  followingannual  promotions 
from  her  Majesty's  yacht  Victoria 
and  Albert  have  been  made,  with 
seniority  from  the  13th  instant  :— 
Lieut.  E.  D.  Maude  to  be  con^ 
in     her    Majesty's    Fleet.      Sub- 
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Lieats.  St.  J.  R.  H.  Pariby,  R.  A. 
J.  MoDt^omerie,  H.  £.  P.  Gust  to 
be  lieuteuantB  in  her  Majestj^s 
Fleet. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Lieut. 
S.  B.  Hesketh  has  this  day  been 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  of  his 
rank. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  April  30,  1877,  Engineer 
J.  Elder  has  been  placed  on  the 
Retired  List  of  his  rank  from  the 
11th  inst. 

Sept.  19. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty ,8  Order  m 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Lieut. 
C.  C.  Wood  has  this  day  been 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  of  his 
rank. 

Whitehall.  Sept.  19. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
direct  Letters  Patent  to  be  passed 
under  the  Great  Seal  granting 
unto  Admiral  Sir  W.  Fanshawe- 
Martin,  (  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  the  office 
or  place  of  Rear- Admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Admiralty 
thereof,  in  the  room  of  Admiral 
Sir  W.  J.  H.  Johnstone  deceased. 

Captains— J.  C.  Wilson,  A.D.C., 
of  H.M.S.  Thunderer,  to  be  com- 
modore of  the  second  class  and 
senior  officer  of  H.M's  ships  and 
Tessels  on  the  Australian  station, 
vice  Hoskins,  period  of  service 
expired.  E.  J.  Church,  to  Royal 
Naval  College,  for  study. 

Commanders — 8.  C.  Uarwin,  to 
Lord  Warden.  C.  McLaughlin, 
to  the  Royal  Naval  College,  for 
study. 

Lieu t.-it) -Command — Victor  E. 
J.  B  Von  Donop,  to  Decoy. 

Lieutenants — E.  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
to  be  inspecting-lieut.  of  Coast* 
guard  at  Mablethorpe,  vice  Ellis ; 
G.  A.  Ellis,  to  Terror;  A.  Mac- 
Leod, to  Assistance,  vice  Prit- 
chard; G  W.  Hill.  C.  J.  Norcock. 
and  A.  G.  Kempe,  to  Hecla.  C.  J. 
M.  Conybeare,  H.  Chamberlain, 
H.  Stewart,  H.  R.  Adams,  and  H. 
8.  Lake,  to  Vernon  (additional,  to 


qualify  for  torpedo  service) ;  E.  H. 
Marsh,  A.  J.  Allen,  A.  A.  C.  Gal- 
loway, Algernon,  Evan-Thomas, 
G.  Langford.  J.  H.  T.  Burke,  B. 
W.  Lloyd,  H.  C.  Reynolds,  BL  R. 
Lees,  R.  S.  Lowir,  P.  F.  Tillard, 
G.  E.  Harrison,  G.  T.  Wing6eld, 
H.  W.  Savile,  A.  L.  Bubington, 
and  Charles  Wyndham,  to  Excel- 
lent (to  qualifv  in  gunnery).  F. 
A.  Blackett,  (from  Boscawen),  A. 
Dove,  and  the  Hon.  A.  E.  BetbelU 
to  Atalanta ;  W.  V.  Bayly,  to  Bos- 
cawen, vice  Blackett. ;  K.  W.  Watt, 
G.  A.  Warleigh,  G.  H.  Miller,  T. 
Y.  Greet,  H.  A.  Warren,  and  L. 
A.  W.  Barnes  Lawrence,  to  Royal 
Naval  College,  for  study;  D.  A. 
Richmond,  and  F.  T.  Barr,  to 
Excellent  (additional,  to  date  Oct. 
U);  H.  M.  C.  Festing,  to  Im- 
pregnable. 

Sub-Lieuts.— L.  G.  Tufnell,  to 
Atalanta ;  F.  St.  L.  Luscombe,  and 
T.  H.  Heming  (for  navigating  du- 
ties), to  Decoy ;  P.  E.  Fisher,  and 
R.  H.  Curcies,  to  Atalanta;  F.  A. 
Valentine,  and  A.  L.  Scott  (for 
navigating  duties),  to  Boadicea ; 
Henry  L.Bethune,  to  Alexandra; 
F.  W.  Loane,  to  Cockatrice  (for 
navigating  duties);  Morris  E.  L. 
Thompson,  to  Temeraire;  W.  8. 
Bastard,  to  Pert  (for  navigatint? 
duties);  H.  Baker,  to  Crocodile 
(for  navigating  duties) ;  A.  K.  da 
Pr6,  to  Active;  W.  B.  Fawckner, 
to  Jumna  (for  navigating  duties); 
C.  W.  de  la  P.  Beresford,  to  Alert: 
John  F.  Stuart,  to  Sheldrake  (for 
navigating  duties). 

Navigating  Lieutenant — B.  S. 
Bradley,  to  Hecla. 

Naval  Cadet — W.  G.  Van  Ingen, 
to  Bellerophon. 

Chaplains— The  Rev.  W.  Gan- 
ter,  R.A ,  to  Euphrates;  the  Rev. 
R.  O'D.  Rdss-Lewin.  M.A.,  L.T.H.. 
to  Jumna. 

Fleet  Surgeons— F.  W.  Davis, 
from  Plymouth  Hospital,  to  Dun- 
can, additional  for  service  with 
Royal  Marines  at  Walmer ;  A.  B. 
Messer,  M.D.,  from  T^m^raire,  to 
Plymouth  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
vice  Davis ;  C.  Keenan,  from  Royal 
Adelaide,  to  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard; J.  Long,  M.D.,  from  Swift- 
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Bare  to  Darham,  vice  Brake,  period 
of  service  expired  :  R.  R.  Siccama, 
to  Warrior ;  w.  J.  Eames,  to  Royal 
Adelaide;  Doyle  M.  Shaw,  from 
Serapis,  to  Dake  of  Wellington. 

Staff  Snrgeons— M.  Coates,  to 
President,  for  temporary  service  at 
Yarmonth  Hospital ;  W.  Roche,  to 
Hecla;  0.  J.  Devonshire,  B.A., 
M.B.,  to  Valiant;  Q.  W.  J.  Suther- 
land, M. A.,  to  Serapis :  George  B. 
Beale,  to  Atalanta. 

Sorgoons— C.  E.  G^eoghegan,  to 
Vultare;  W.  C.  Sandys,  to  Bittern; 
Mathew  P.  Ryan,  from  Martin  to 
Pallas;  H.  M.  Nash,  to  St.  Vin- 
cent, for  Martin;  E.  £.  Mahou,  to 
Royal  Adelaide  (additional,  for 
temporary  service);  N.  C.  Ross, 
to  Decoy;  J.  L.  Sweetnam,  M.D., 
to  Belleisle;  G.  Hate,  to  Hecla; 
8.  Keays,  to  Bellerophon  (addi- 
tional); L.  W.  Corcoran,  B.A., 
M.B.,  to  Atalanta ;  J.  F.  O'Don- 
nell,  M.B.,  B.A.,  to  Thunderer. 

Paymaster — J.  C.  Plow,  to  Hecla, 
when  commissioned. 

Assistant-Paymaster-in-Charge. 
— R.  H.  Harris,  to  Decoy. 

Assistant- Pay  master — J.  Lyon, 
to  Euphrates. 

Engrineers — T.  Role,  to  Duncan; 
J.  Sharpe,  to  Duncan  (for  Porcu- 
pine); James  F.  Babb,  to  Royal 
Adelaide  (for  Vivid) ;  E.  Irish,  to 
Duke  of  Wellington  (for  Ernest) ; 
W.  H.  Moon,  to  Warrior. 


COASTGUARD. 
Chief  Boatmen — James  S pence, 
(Lynn),  to  be  chief  boatman-in- 
char^e  at  Morster,  vice  Turner, 
penmoned ;  W.  Blake  (Ardrossan) 
to  be  chief  boatman-in-charge  at 
Johnshaven  (P),  vice  Hamilton; 
W.  Bum  (Minehead)  to  be  chief 
boatman-in-oharge  at  Watchet, 
vice  Droy,  pensioned ;  J.  Berrelle 


(Ardglass)  to  be  chief  boatman  iii- 
charge  at  Dunmore. 

Chief  Boatman-in-Charge —  D. 
Hamilton,  from  Johnshaven  to 
Lamlash. 

Commissioned  Boatmen — S.  D. 
Grant  ( Ventnor)  to  be  chief  boat- 
man at  Pevensey,  vice  Wedge,  pen- 
sioned: G.  Druch  (Robin  Hood's 
Bay)  to  be  chief  boatman  at  Lynn, 
vice  Spruce;  J.  Maher  (Wiokham 
Head)  to  be  chief  boatman,  vice 
Berrells,  promoted :  J.  McCor- 
mick  (Moville)  to  be  chief  boutraan, 
vice  Connell,  pensioned. 

ROYAL  MARINES 

Admiralty,  Sep.  3rd. 

Major-Gen.  C.  W.  Adair,  C.B., 
to  be  dep.-adjt.-gen.  of  the  Corps, 
vice  Major-Glen.  Rodney,  C.B.,  re- 
signed, own  request;  Major-Gen. 
Rodney,  C.B..  from  the  Supernu- 
merary List,  to  be  m^or-^en.  on 
fixed  establishment;  Major-Geii. 
C  W.  Adair,  C.B.,  to  be  super, 
on  appointment  as  dep.-adjt.-gen. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Orders  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  and 
April  30,  1877,  Chief  Engineer  R. 
Madge  has  been  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  his  rank  from  this 
date. 

Sept.  18. 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen 
have  been  appointed  lieuts.  in  the 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry: — 
R.  MacDonnell,  W.  S.  Cumming, 
R.  K.  W.  R.  Clavell,  C.  G.  Brittan. 
J.  R.  H.  Oldfield,  E.  D.  Ormond, 
L.  J.  Hadley,  C.  G.  Watson,  G. 
R.  C.  Booth  (Sept.  1). 

ROYAL  NAVAL  ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 
Liverpool      Brigade^G.       H. 
Barnes,    Esq.,   to  be    hon.   lieut. 
(Sept.  9.) 
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AEMY. 


ARMY  GAZETTE, 
ludia  Office,  Aug.  27. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  following  pro- 
motions among  the  officers  of  the 
Staff*  Corps  and  Indian  Military 
Forces  made  by  the  Governments 
in  India: — 

Brevet. 

To  be  Col.— Lieut.-Col.  Charles 
J.     Richards,     Madras    Infantry ;  • 
ApnllH,  1878. 

To  be  Lieat.-Col. — Major  Wm. 
S.  flant,  Madras  Staff  Corps; 
July  6,  1878. 


Frank   J.   Wroughton ;  June  25, 
1878.    Henry  H.  H.  Hallet;  July 

4,  1878. 


Substantive  Promotions. 

BENGAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

Majors  to  be  Lieut.-Cols. — 
(Brevet  Lieut.-Col.)  Charles.  Jms. 
Hughes;  May  15,  1878.  Walter 
Musgrave ;  June  11 ,  1878.  Henry 
R.  B.  Worsley;  June  13,  1878. 
Maj.  B.  Y.  Walcott ;  June  20,  187a 
Maj.  Alex.  McLeod  Stewart;  June 
20,  1878. 

Capts.  to  be  Majors — Montagu 
Clementi ;  Juno  11,  1878.  Edwd. 
U.  Conolly:  June  12.  1878.  C. 
H.  Palmer ;  June  12.  1878.  Fdk. 
P.  Worthy ;  June  12, 1878.  Horace 
M.  Evans ;  June  20. 1878.  Richard 
M.  Clifford  ;  June  25, 1878.  Chas. 
L.  Woodruff;  June  28, 1878. 

MADRAS  STAFF  CORPS. 

Majors  to  be  Lieut.-Cols.— H. 
St.  M.  Wynch;  June  12.  1878. 
Richard  Griffith :  June  13.  1878. 

Capts.  to  be  Majors — Frederick 
L.  Haleraan;  May  26,  1878.  K. 
J.  L.  Mackenze;  June  11,  1878. 
James  W.  Macdongall;  June  11, 
1878.  James  P.  James;  June  11, 
1878.  George  H.  Trevor;  June 
12,  1878.  Matthew  M.  Bowie; 
June  12.  1878.  Charles  H.  A. 
Gower;  June  12.  1878.  David  T. 
Hatchell;  June  12,  1878.  Wm. 
G.  Hughes ;  June  12,  1878.  A. 
T.  Woodhouse;  June  12,  1878. 
Alex.  S.  Grove;  June  12,  1878. 
Henry  C.  Davies ;  June  12,  1878. 
Wm.  C.  Bayley  :  June  12,  1878. 
Chas.  J.  Watson ;  June  12.  1878. 
Thos.  H.  B.  Young;  June 25, 187a 


MADRAS  ARMY. 
Cavalry. 

To  be  Col.— Lieut.-Col.  (Brevet 
Col.)  James  G.  Cookson ;  May  27, 
1878. 

To  be  Lieut.-CoL— Major  Henry 
Fra8er;May  27, 1878. 

To  be  Majors — Late  7th  Light 
Cavalry — Capt.  (Brevet  Major) 
Wm.  Thompson;  May  27,  1878. 
Late  3rd  Light  Cavalir — Capt. 
(Brevet  Major)  John  M.  Kerr; 
May  27, 1878. 

MADRAS  MEDICAL  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 
To    be    Surg.-Majors — Surg.  J. 
A.  W.  Spence;  May  26, 1878. 

BOMBAY  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Lieut.-Cols.  —  Major 
(Brevet  Lieut.-Col.)  Thomas  H. 
Turner  (since  deceased) ;  June  12, 
1878.    Maj.  Chas.  Jameson ;  June 

12,  1878.  Major  Patrick  W.  Ban- 
nerman;  June  13,  1878.  Major 
Wm.  A.  Gillespie  ;  June  13.  1878. 
Major  Francis  J.  T.  Ross;  June 

13,  1878. 

Captains  to  be  Majors — Joseph 
Withers;  June  4, 1878.  Chris,  C. 
Pemberton ;  June  11, 1878.  A.  J 
Bannerman;  June  11,  1878.  M. 
M.  Carpeudale;  June  12,  1878. 
Henry  0.  Morse;  June  12,  1878. 
Charles  A  Cunningham ;  June  20, 
1878. 

BOMBAY  CAVALRY. 

To  be  Col.— Lieut.-Col.  (Brevet 
Col.)  John  C.  Graves,  C.B.;  May 
25,  1878. 

To  be  Lieut.-Col.— Maj.  (Brevet 
Lieut.-Col.)  Stephen  William  O. 
Stevens ;  May  24, 1878. 

ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Aug.  30. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the    following    commissions  bear 
date  Aug.  31,  1878:— 

Grenadier    Guards— Capt.    and 
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Lient-Col.  and  Brevet-Ool.  Wm. 
Earle,  C.S.I.,  to  be  major,  vice 
Brevet  Col.  0.  Alexander,  retired 
on  half-pay;  Aug.  21,  1878.  Lieat. 
and  Capt.  Chas.  J.  Cootes  to  be 
capt.  and  lieat.-coi.,  vice  Brevet 
Col.  Earle ;  Aug.  21,  1878.  Lieut, 
the  Honourable  Alfred  J.  F. 
Egerton  resigns  his  commission. 
Lieut.  Sir  Hickman  B.  Bacon, 
Bart.,  resigns  his  commission. 

26th  Foot— Capt.  Legh  R. 
Phillips  retires  from  the  Service, 
receiving  a  gratuity. 

2'Jth  Foot— Capt.  Fletcher  C. 
H.  Littledale  retires  from  the  Ser- 
vice, receiving  a  gratuity. 

86th  Foot— Major  and  Brevet 
Lieut.-CoL  Wm.  Knipe  retires  on 
half- pay. 

Rifle  Brigade— Super.  Maj.  and 
Brevet  Col.  Godfrey  Clerk  to  be 
maj.,  vice  J.  F.  Henley,  placed  on 
temporary  half-pay;  Aug,  21, 
1878. 

Staff — Major-Gen.  Robert  B. 
Hawley,  C.fi.,  to  be  deputy  adjt.- 

gm.  to  the  Forces,  vice  Lieut.- 
en.  Richard  C.  H.  Taylor,  C.B., 
who  vacates  that  appointment; 
Oct.  1, 1878. 

Ordnance  Store  Department — 
Assist.  Commissary- Gen.  Charles 
Mills  Molony  to  be  deputy  com- 
missary-gen., vice  William  H.  H. 
.Scott,  deceased;  Aug.  10,  1878. 
Commissary  N.  R.  Raven  to  be 
assist,  commissary-general,  vice 
Molony ;  Aug.  10, 1878.  Deputy- 
Commissary  Sydney  L.  D.  Smith 
to  be  commissary,  vice  Raven ; 
Aug.  10,  1878.  Commissary  W. 
Peel  is  granted  retired  pay,  from 
Sept,  1,  1878. 

Medical  Department — Surgeon 
Augustus  Hewett  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

Brevet. 

Brevet  Col.  Robt.  J.  Eagar, 
C.B.,  from  Lieut.-Col.,  retired  full 
pay,  3l8t  Foot,  to  be  major-gen.; 
July  25,  1870,  such  antedate  not 
to  carry  back  pay  prior  to  Oct.  1, 
1877. 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  P.  Montgomery, 
half  pay,  late  60th  Foot,  to  be 
be  Col.;  Aug.  13,  1878. 

The  date  from  which  the  hon. 
rank  of  Liout.-Co].  was  granted  to 


Major  H.  Plummer,  late  7th  Foot, 
is  Aug.  7, 1878,  and  not  as  stated 
in  the  Gazette  of  Aug.  6,  1878. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  to 
have  a  step  of  hon.  rank  on  retire- 
ment : — 

To  be  Major-Gens. — Brevet  Col. 
Henry  C.  Johnstone,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps.  Brevet  Col.  Henry 
A.  Dwyer,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 
Brevet  Col.  Robt.  F.  Webster. 
Bengal  Staff  Corps.  Brevet  Co! 
Leonard  R.  Christopher,  Bengt. 
Staff  Corps.  Brevet  Col.  France 
L.  Magniac,  Madras  Staff  Corps. 

To  be  Col. — Lieut.-Col.  George 
y.  Law.  Madras  Staff  Corps. 
Memorandum. 

Major  and  Brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
Wm.  Knipe,  half-pay,  late  86th 
Foot,  retires  from  the  Service  by 
the  surrender  of  his  half-pay. 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Aug.  30. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Aug.  31,  1878. 

Artillery. 

Dublin  City— Major  and  Hon. 
Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  J.  N.  Magilltobe 
lieut.col. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Own 
Edinburgh — Hamilton  St.  Clair 
Bower,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Hampshire— Francis  J.  H.  Bar- 
ton, gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Royal  Sussex— Francis  L.  H. 
Sadler,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Wicklow— Walter      S.     Tighe, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
Engineers. 

Royal  Monmouthshire — Edwd. 
Longworth  Lister,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

Infantry. 

Royal  Bucks— Lieut.  George  A. 
S.  C.  Rose  to  be  capt. 

Royal  Carnarvon  —  Sergeant- 
Major  Wm.  Gray,  from  the  23rd 
Foot,  to  be  quartermaster. 

Royal  Cumberland — Sub-Lieut. 
Chris.  M.  Blackett  to  be  lieut. ; 
March  3, 1877. 

Hertford— Lieut.  Arthur  De  S. 
Hadow,  from  the  6th  Royal  Lan- 
cashire Militia,  to  be  lient. ;  Aug. 

20,    1878.  Digitized  by  LriOO^le 

1st    Royal     Lancashire— Capt. 
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Edmund  H.  S.  Gornby   is  granted 
the  hon.  rank  of  Major. 

LeiceBtershire — Seoond  Lieat. 
Thos.  H.  Standbridgc  to  be  lieut. 

Royal  Eitborne,  or  5tb  Middle- 
sex—Capt.  and  Hon.  Maj.  Frederic 
W.  Woodali  to  be  major. 

2nd  Somerset— Lieut.  Edwd. 
Riley  to  be  capt.,  vice  D.  H.  S. 
Smitb,  resigned. 

The  (King's  Own)  2nd  Staflford 
— Arthur  J.  B.  St.  Leger,  gent.,  to 
be  second  lieut. 

3rd  (King's  Own)  Stafford— The 
first  Christian  name  of  Capt.  Bass 
is  Hamar,  and  not  Harmar  as 
stated  in  the  London  Gazette  of 
Feb.  16, 1870. 

1st  Warwick— Lieu t.-Col.  0.  A. 
Griraston  is  granted  the  hon.  rank 
of  Colonel. 

2nd  Warwick — Sub-Lieut.  John 
H.  Bonghton-Leigh,  to  be  lieut. ; 
April  "3,  1877. 

2nd  Royal  Lanark — Paymaster 
James  McGregor  Hamilton  resigns 
his  commission. 

The  Edinburgh,  or  Queen's 
Regiment  of  Light  Infantry — Sub 
Lieut.  Francis  J.  Douglas  to  be 
Lieut. ;  Aug  16, 1876. 

Antrim — Sub-Lieut.  George  F. 
D.  Fullerton  to  be  lieut. ;  Dec.  4, 
1875. 

Uoyal  Dublin  City — Maj.  Joseph 
H.  Bellew  resigns  his  commission  ; 
also  is  granted  the  hon.  rank  of 
Lieut.-Ool.,  and  is  permitted  to 
continue  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  regiment  on  his  retirement. 

Galway— Capt.  and  Hon.  Major 
George  W.  Maunsell  resigns  his 
commission  ;  also  is  permitted  to 
retain  his  rank,  and  to  continue  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  regiment 
on  his  retirement.  Capt.  David 
Ruttlodse  is  granted  the  hon. 
rank  of  Major. 

Kildare— William  A.  Gresson, 
gent ,  to  be  second  lieut 

North  Tipperary — The  services 
of  Capt.  John  K.  Ruttledge  are 
dispensed  with. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Lancashire  Hussars  —  Lieut. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  resigns  his 
commission. 

Montgomeryshire — Lieut.  Wm. 
R.  M.  Wynne  resigns  his  commis- 


sion ;  also  is  permitted  to  retain 
his  rank,  and  to  continue  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  regiment  on 
his  retirement. 

Pembroke — Surgeon  Thos.  H. 
Rowe  resigns  his  commiBsion. 

VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Aug.  30. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Aug.  31, 1878:— 

IstFifeshire  Light  Horse— Sub- 
Lieut.  John  Gilmoar  to  be  lieat. ; 
April  1,  1874. 

3rd  Aberdeenshire  Artillery — 
The  Rev.  James  M.  Mitchell  to  be 
acting  chap. :  July  17, 1878. 

14th  Devonshire  Artillery — 
Capt.  Robert  J.  G.  Simmonds  re- 
signs his  commission. 

3rd  Forfarshire  Artillery— Sob- 
Lieut.  James  Guthrie  to  be  lieut,; 
Aug.  30,  1876. 

10th  Kent  Artillery— Charles  G. 
Ellis,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieat. 
(super.) 

1st  Sussex  Artillery — Lieut. 
Frederick  Trneman  to  be  capt. 
Walter  C.  H.  Davis,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

19th  Aberdeenshire  Kifles — 
Lieut.  John  Smith  to  be  capt. 

4th  Cambridgeshire  Rifles — ^The 
Rev.  Wm.  Walker  to  be  acting 
chaplain. 

3rd  Administrative  Battalion 
Chetjhire  Rifles— Capt.  Thomas 
Braddell,  17th  Foot,  to  be  adjt., 
vice  Parry,  promoted  to  be  major 
in  22nd  Foot;  Aug.  16, 1878. 

Ibth  Cornwall  Rifles— Lieut.  H. 
F.  Whitefield  to  be  capt. 

6th Cumberland  Rifles— William 
H.  Akerigg,  gent.,  to  be  seoond 
lieut. 

5th  Dumbartonshire  Rifles- 
Hugh  M.  R.  Ewing,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

16th  Durham  Rifles — Captain 
Robert  Ropner  resigns  his  com- 
mission 

6th  Fifeshirc  Rifles— Lieat. 
John  Shearer  resigns  his  commis- 
sion.  Hon.  Chap,  the  Rev.  David 
W.  Runciman  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

5th  Hampshire  Rifles — Captain 
George  Long  resigns  his  commis- 
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•  Bion.  Frank  Stubin^j^n,  gent., 
to  be  second  lieut. 

11th  Hampshire  Rifles— Lient. 
Hotchinuon  W.  L.  B.  Lathom  re- 
sits his  commission. 

31  Bt  Lanarkshire  Rifles — Sab- 
Lieut.  Robert  Walker  to  bo  lieot. ; 
June  2, 1877. 

3rd  Adrain  strative  Battalion 
Lancashire  Hifles — Surgeon  Lionel 
Booth,  M.D.,  resigns  his  commis- 
sioii. 

6th  Administrative  Battalion 
Lancashire  Rifles — Major  William 
Henry  Goodair  to  be  lieat.-col. 

nth  Lancashire  Rifles— Capt. 
Spencer  Leese  resigns  his  com- 
mission. Second  Lieut.  John  P. 
Goodair  to  be  lieut. 

13(h  Lancashire  Rifles — Sub- 
Lieat.  Joseph  Suape  to  be  capt. 

80th  Lancashire  Ritles— Lieut. 
Henrv  Cooper  to  be  capt. 

13tL  Lincolnshire  Rifles — Sub- 
Lieut.  Edward  Leeds  to  be  lieut. ; 
Oct.  11.1878. 

16th  Middlesex  Rifles— Sub- 
Lieut,  (super.)  William  T.  Angel 
to  be  lieut.  (super.);  April  4, 1878. 

IDth  Middlesex  Rifles—Herbert 
G.  CroDk,gent.,to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

2(>th  Middlesex  Rifles— Lieut 
Frederic  0.  Dobbing  resigns  his 
commission. 

29th  Middlesex  Rifles— Lieut. 
Charles  St.  John  K.  Roche  to  be 
capt.  Sub-Lieut.  Thomas  T.  Hop- 
kinson  to  be  lieut. ;  June  16,  1877. 
Second  Lieut.  William  J.  E.  Her- 
bert to  be  lieut. 

46th  Middlesex  Rifles — Captain 
Henry  Paul  Hawkshaw  to  be  maj. 
Lieut.  Edward  W.  Collins  to  be 
capt. 

6th  Somersetshire  Rifles — Hon. 
Assist.-Surg.  Charles  V.  Hitchins, 
whose  resignation  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  July  31,  1878. 
is  permitted  to  retain  his  rank, 
and  to  continue  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  Corps  on  his  retirement. 

6th  Staflbrdshire  Rifles — Second 
Lieut.  William  Tunniclifle  to  be 
lieut. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion 
Wiltshire  Rifles— Capt.  Chas.  W. 
S.  Lowndes,  93rd  Foot,  tobe  adjt., 


rice  Bradford,  deceased;  Aug.  17, 
1878. 

12th  Wiltshire  Rifles— Sub- 
Lieut.  John  E.  Gladstone  resigns 
his  commission. 

32nd  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— The  date  of  the  promotion 
of  Lieut.  Thomas  Beardsell  to  be 
capt..  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  Aug.  6. 1878, 
is  Aug,  7,  ••  1878."  not  *•  1877  "  as 
therein  stated. 

ARMY  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept.  3,  1878. 
Staff. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Richard  C.H.  Tay- 
lor.   C.B.,  having  been  promoted 
to  Lieut.-Gen.,  will  vacate  his  ap- 
pointment as    Deputy  Adit.-Gen. 
to  the  Forces  from  Oct.  1,  1878, 
inclusive. 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Sept.  10. 

Where-  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Sept.  11. 

Artillery. 

Royal  Pembroke— -Capt.  A.  J. 
Lavie,  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  adit., 
vice  P.  Lewes,  resigned ;  Aug  29, 
1878. 

Suffolk — Jasper  J.  A.  Milner- 
Gibson,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

1st,  or  South  Tipperary— John 
Henry  Barnes,  gent ,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

Waterford— Capt.  M.  O'Donnell 
late  Quartermaster,  is  permitted 
to  commute  his  retired  allowance : 
Aug.  17,  1878. 

Infantry. 

Ist  Durham— The  undermen- 
tioned officers  to  be  lieuts. : — Sub- 
Lieut.  Charles  McKenzie  C.  Has- 
lip:  June  24,  1877.  Sub  Lieu- 
tenant John  Arm  stone  B.  Den- 
ny; June  25,  1877.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Montagu  Cradock.  Second 
Lieut.  Alfred  Morris.  Second 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Scott. 

2nd  or  North  Durham — Lieut. 
C.  D.  Edwards  resigns  his  com- 
mission. The  undermentioned 
i^econd  Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts. :— P. 
P.  Prjse.  Duncan  Home  Moix 
rieson.  ^ 
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Royal  East  Middlesex — Gapt.  A . 
Dudingston  Boyd  to  be  Major. 

Royal  Elthorn  or  6th  Middlesex 
— The  nndermentioned  Sub-Lieu- 
tenants to  be  iients. — E  l^aiton 
Pakenham  :  Feb.  24,  1877,  H.  S. 
Fleming;  May  23,  1877.  A.  J. 
Henry  Murray;  May  24,  1877. 

Nottingham,  or  Royal  Sher- 
wood Foresters — Beverley  New- 
comen,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Isb  Royal  Surrey — Sub-Lieot. 
W.  H.  Derville  Rich  to  be  lieut. ; 
April  18,  1877. 

2nd  Royal  Surrey — Second  Lieu- 
tenant W.  J.  Hampden  Ohawner 
resigns  his  commission.  Lieut. 
Frederick  Foster  Bateman  to  be 
capt..  Sub  Lieut.  A.  E.  Jenkins 
to  be  lieut. ;  Oct.  4,  1876. 

Royal  Sussex — Erail  Dabney 
Heinemann,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

Worcester— For  Sub  Lieut.  C. 
Andrew  Rouse-Boughton-Knight, 
from  the  Hereford  Militia,  to  be 
lieut;  July  13,  1878,  Read,  Sub 
Lieut.  Charles  Andrew  Rouse- 
Boughton-Knight,  from  the  Here- 
ford Militia,  to  be  lieut. ;  July  13, 
1878,  with  date  in  the  General 
Militia  Service  of  Dec.  2,  1876. 

3rd  West  York— Sub  Lieut.  P. 
Tatham  Armitage  to  be  lieut. ; 
June  4   1877. 

The  Highland  Light  Infantry — 
Capt.  George  Meakin  is  permitted 
to  retain  his  rank,  and  to  continue 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  regi- 
ment on  his  retirement;  June  26, 
1878. 

1st  Royal  Lanark — Gapt.  G.  J. 
Gossling  is  granted  the  hon.  rank 
of  Major. 

Dublin  County— Sub-Lieut.  G. 
Colthurst  Vesey  to  be  lieut. ;  Jan. 
lU.  1877. 

Kilkenny— Capt.  and  Hon.  Maj. 
Brent  Neville  to  be  major. 

Monaghan— Lieut.    H.    E.    Ed. 
Wood-Wright  to  be  capt. 
Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Leicestershire— Lieu  t.-Col.  the 
Hon.  Charles  Powys  resigns  his 
commission ;  also  is  permitted  to 
retain  his  rank,  and  to  continue 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  regi- 
ment on  his  retirement. 


VOLUNTEEK  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept.  10. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Sept.  11, 1878. 

Ist  Carnarvonshire  Artillery — 
Griffith  Richard  Griffith,  gent ,  to 
be  acting  surg. 

17th  Lancashire  Artillery— Sub- 
Lieut.  Samuel  Atkinson  to  be 
lieut.;  December  15,  1875. 

1st  Worcestershire  Artillery — 
Second  Lieut.  Charles  Freemac 
Thomas  resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Cheshire  Engineers — Sub- 
Lieut.  Joseph  Lamb  to  be  lieut. 
Dec.  15,  18Vi/. 

1st  Durham  En^neers — Sub- 
Lieut.  A.  Smith  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

5th  Devonshire  Rifles — James 
Murray  Foster,  gent.,  to  be  se- 
cond lieut. 

6th  Dumbartonshire  Rifles — 
Capt.  James  Denny  resigns  his 
commission. 

9th  Essex  Rifles— Alfred  Dickey 
Faulkner,  gent.,  to  be  secoiid 
lieut.  (super.) 

14th  Glamorganshire  Rifles — 
Lieut.  Thomas  Phillips  to  be  capt., 
Aug.  21,  1878.    A.  James  Howell, 

rut.,  to  be  lieut. :  Aug.  21,  1S78. 
Phillips,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.;  Aug.  21,  1878.  Wyndham 
Williams,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.  (super.):  Aug.  21.  1878. 

20th  Ulamorganshire  Rifles — 
Lieut.  Henry  Ellis  Collins,  from 
the  14th  Glamorganshire  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps,  to  be  capt. 

4th  Haddingtonshire  Rifles- 
Lieut.  A.  Dunlop  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

9th  Lancashire  Rifles— Lieut. 
W.  Travers  Pickmere  resigns  his 
commission. 

23rd  Lancashire  Rifles — Lieut. 
D.  Edwardes  Griffiths  to  be  capt. 

33rd  Lancashire  Rifles — Sub- 
Lieut.  Frederick  G.  Samson  to  be 
lieut. ;  Feb.  10,  1877.  Sub-  Lieu- 
W.  J.  Pratt  to  be  lieut :  March  7, 
1877.  Sub  Lieut.  W.  McKerrow 
Hall  to  be  lieut. ;  March,  28,  1877. 

9th  Lincolnshire  Rifles— Lieut. 
W.  Sep  pings  Clitherow  resigns 
his    commission.     Second    Lieut. 
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Robert  Collinson  Isle  resigns  his 
commission. 

3rd  London  Rifles — Lient.  G. 
Chaffey  resigns  his  commission. 
Lieut.  Alfred  Isaac  Mack  to  be 
captain. 

16th  Middlesex  Rifles— Sab 
Lieat.  Charles  Russell  Shore  to 
be  lieut. ;  April,  4,  1877. 

2nd  Monmouthshire  Rifles — 
Lieut.  A.  R.  Verity  to  be  capt. 

8th  Northamptonshire  Rifles — 
Lieut.  Thomas  Willoughby  re- 
signs his  commission. 

6th  Northumberland  Rifles — 
Lieut.  W.  Oswald  Charlton  re- 
signs his  commission. 

8th  Northumberland  Rifles — 
Lieut.  John  Ainchclifle  to  be  capt. 
Second  Lieut.  John  Forbes  Wil- 
kins  to  be  lieut.  Second  Lieut.  J. 
Macleod  Campbell  to  be  lieut. 
Second  Lieut.  Charles  Wardrope 
Taylor  to  be  lieut. 

2nd  Radnorshire  Rifles— S.  W. 
Williams,  Esq.,  to  be  capt. 

5th  Administrative  Battalion 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rifles 
— (yapt.  Henry  Lockner  Brett, 
76th  Foot,  to  be  adit.,  vice  Croker 
King,  whose  period  of  service  as 
adjt.  has  expired ;  Aug.  22,  1878. 

36th  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles — ^The  Rev.  Henry  John 
Longsdon  to  be  acting  chap. 


ARMY  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept.  13. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Sept.  14. 

45th  Regt.  of  Foot— Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  K.C.B.,  to  be 
col.,  vice  Lieut.-Gen.  H.  Cooper, 
deceased;  Aug.  25,  1878. 

3rd  Dragoon  Guards — Lieut.  J. 
G.  Woodley,  from  the  North  Cork 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suc- 
cession to  lieut.  F.  H.  D.  B.  Bell- 
wood,  promoted. 

5th  Dragoon  Guards — Lieut.  F. 
Augustus  Cracroft-Aracotts  to  be 
captain,  vice  W.  R.  Truman, 
seconded  for  service  as  an  adjt.  of 
the  Auxiliary  Forces;  Aug.  9, 
1878. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Major 
and  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  Stanley  de 
Astel   Calvert    Clarke,    from   the 


4th  Hussars,  to  be  major,  vice  J. 
Goldie,  seconded  from  Aug.  12.' 
1878,  for  service  on  the  Staff". 

3rd  Hussars— Lieut.  St.  Clair 
Oswald,  from  the  Fife  Artillery 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  W.  C.  Owen,  a 
Probationer  for  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps 

5th  Lancers — Capt.  and  Brevet 
Major  R.  F.  Morrison  should  have 
been  so  described  in  the  Gazette 
of  Aug.  20,  1878.  Sub  Lieut.  A. 
Gerald  Chapman  to  be  lieut;  Sept. 
11.  1877. 

17th  Lancers — Lieut.-Col.  and 
Brevet  Col.  Drury  Curzon  Drury- 
Lowe  retires  on  half-pay. 

Royal  Engineers— In  conse- 
quence of  the  death,  on  July  10, 
1878,  of  Major  G.  Swetenham,  the 
promotion  of  the  following  officers 
as  notified  in  the  Gazette  of  July 
26  is  antedated  to  July  11, 
1878:— Major  G.  V.  Siveright, 
Capt.  N.  Arnott.  The  promotion 
of  the  following  officers  as  notified 
in  the  Gazette  of  Aug.  23,  1878, 
is  antedated  to  July  14,  1878,  vice 
Major  E.  H.  Steward,  promoted, 
viz.: — Major  H.  S.  Clive.  Capt. 
G.  R.  Walker,  on  the  Super.  List. 
Capt.  R.  C.  T.  Hildyard,  on  the 
Super.  List.  Capt.  D.  Mac  N. 
Campbell.  Capt.  Arthur  Blaynev 
Coddington  to  be  major,  vice  (J. 
M.  Collins,  retired  upon  tempo- 
rary half  pay:  Aug.  24,  1878. 
Lieutenant  Charles  Claude  Clifton 
Barlow  to  be  capt.,  vice  A.  B. 
Coddington;  Aug.  24,  1878. 

Grenadier  Guards — Seed.  Lieut. 
Henry  Goulbourn,  from  the  99th 
Foot,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut,  and  Capt.  C.  J. 
Cotes,  promoted.  Second  Lieut, 
the  Hon.  William  Brownlow,  from 
the  36th  Foot,  to  be  second  lieut., 
in  succession  to  Lieut,  the  Hon. 
A.  J.  F.  Egerton,  resigned.  Gent. 
Cadet  the  Hon.  Henry  Frederick 
White  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  Sir  H.  B.  Bacon, 
Bart,  resigned. 

Coldstream  Guards — Lieut,  the 
Hon.  Hugh  Randolph  A.  Gough 
resigns  his  commission. 

Scots  Guards— Sub  Lieut.  P.  W. 
R.  Rioketts  resigns  his  commission 
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let  Foot— Lieut.  Herbert  Val- 
laiice  Burn,  from  the  Fife  Artil- 
lery Militia,  to  be  second  lieut., 
vice  A.  H.  M.  Tindal,  transferred 
to  the  69th  Foot.  Lieut.  R.  T. 
Knowies,  from  the  Essex  Rifles 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  vice 
the  Hon.  H.  J.  Anson,  transferred 
to  the  71  St  Foot. 

2nd  Foot— Lieut.  Mitford  Gust 
to  be  instructor  of  musketry,  vice 
Lieut.  E.  A.  Hughes,  promoted ; 
July  2.  1878. 

3rd  Foot— Captain  Herbert  J. 
Mainwaring  Williams,  from  the 
41  St  Foot,  to  be  capt.,  vice  A.  H. 
Lefroy,  who  exchanges. 

4th  Foot— Sub  Lieut  Edward 
Rawdon  Penrose  to  be  lieut. ; 
Feb.  12,  1876.  Sub  Lieut.  Frank 
Broadwood  Matthews  to  be  lieut. ; 
July  15,  1876. 

6th  Foot- Capt.  James  Edgar 
Baines,  from  the  45th  Foot,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  A.  Morton,  who  ex- 
changes. 

7  th  Foot— Lieut.  J.  R.  Beckett 
to  be  captn  vice  A.  J.  Harrison, 
retired  on  a  pension ;  Auff.  21, 
1878.  Second  Lieut.  G.  Winter 
Zwilchenbart  Moss,  from  the  106th 
Foot,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  A.  H.  Daunt,  a 
Probationer  for  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps. 

10th  Foot— Lieut.  Nicholas  P. 
O'Gorman  to  be  capt.,  vice  F. 
Robertson,  resigned  on  appoint- 
ment to  the  Army  Pay  Depart- 
ment; Aug.  21,  1878.  Lieut.  G. 
Hamilton  Singer  to  be  capt.,  vice 
F.  N.  I.  Taylor,  resigned  on  ap- 
pointment to  the  Army  Pay  De- 
partment; Aug.  21,  1878. 

11th  Foot— Lieut,  the  Hon.  W. 
Yarde-Buller,  from  the  South 
Devon  Militia,  to  be  second  lieut , 
vice  E.  A.  Williamson,  transferred 
to  the  29th  Foot. 

l;ith  Foot— Lieut.  R.  Wm.  G. 
Hill  as,  from  the  Fermanagh 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut..  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  F.  W.  Spencer- 
Stanhope,  promoted. 

14th  Foot— Major  W.  Young, 
from  the  49th  Foot,  to  be  major, 
vice  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  R.  H. 
Vivian,     who     exchanges.      Sub 


Lieut.  Frederick  Walter  Kitchener 
to  be  lieut;  Sept.  11,  1876. 

16th  Foot— Lieut.  C.  G.  W. 
Edwardes  Edwardes  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  probationer  of  the 
Indian  Staff  Corps.  Lieut.  C.  E. 
Stuckey  Lean,  from  Ist  Somerset 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  vice 
W.  F.  Percy,  transferred  to  the 
9th  Foot. 

17th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  G.  P. 
Shaw  to  be  lieut. ;  b  eb.  12,  1877. 
Sub-Lieut.  Edward  Hodding  Pea- 
cock to  be  lieut;  Feb.  26,  1877. 

18th  Foot— Lieut.-Col.  and  Bre- 
vet Colonel  E.  Langford  Dillon, 
having  served  five  years  as  a  Be- 
fi^mental  Lieut.-Col.,  is  placed  oa 
half  pay.  Capt.  Thomas  Boyle 
Mereaith  retires  on  a  pension. 
Lieut.  Chas.  Mordaunt  Stephens, 
from  the  Hampshire  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut,  in  succession  to 
Lieut  W.  E.  K.  Fox,  a  probationer 
for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

19th  Foot-Lieut.  Harry  Julian 
Charrington  to  be  capt.,  vice  W. 
R.  Thornhill,  resigned  on  appoint- 
ment to  the  Army  Pay  Depart- 
ment; Aug.  21,  1878.  Lieut.  E. 
Archibald  Bruce  resigns  his  ap;- 

£  ointment  as  Adjt.  Lieut.  L.  ^H. 
[ocatta  Levin  to  be  instructor  of 
musketry,  vice  Lieut.  G.  £.  Lan- 
ford,  promoted;  July  13,  1878. 

20th  Foot— The  restoration  to 
full  pay,  dated  June  29,  1876.  of 
Capt.  Edward  Court  Haynes,  from 
half  pay,  late  93rd  Foot,  is  can- 
celled. 

23rd  Foot— Lieut,  the  Hon.  B. 
H.  Bertie  to  be  adjt.,  vice  Lieut 
R.  H.  Palk,  deceased. 

24th  Foot— Lieut.  A.  B.  Phipps, 
from  the  3rd  West  York  Mihtia, 
to  be  second  lieut,  vice  M.  T. 
Thomson,  trnsferred  to  the  85th 
Foot.  Lieut  Charles  E.  Cnrll 
from  the  Leicestershire  Militia,  to 
be  second  lieut.,  vice  F.  Graham, 
transferred  to  the  12th  Foot 

26th  Foot— Lieut  George  Fred. 
Cley-East,  from  the  Royal  Berks 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  J.  H.  H.  S.  D. 
Hogarth,  promoted. 

26th  Foot— Sub  Lieut  Emest 
Cooke  to  be  lieut. :  July  15,  1876. 
Sub  Lieut   E.  D.  Kennedy  to  be 
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lieiit. :  July  15,  1878.  Lieut.  H. 
fc.  Railston  to  be  adjt.,  vice  Lieut. 
O.  T.  Barrow,  who  resigns  that 
appointment. 

27th  Foot— Capt.  W.  Pott  re- 
tires on  a  pension. 

29th  Foot — Sub  Lieut.  A.  James 
Erskine  to  be  lieut.;  Sept.  11, 
1877. 

30th  Foot — Lieut.  Alexander  J. 
Goldie,  to  be  capt.,  vice  H.  H. 
£den,  retired  on  a  pension  ;  Aug. 
21,  1878.  Lieut.  H.  M.  Browne, 
from  the  Kilkenny  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  B.  A.  Scott,  transferred  to 
the  18th  Hussars. 

34th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  George 
Frederick  Willes  to  be  lieut ;  June 
24.,  1877. 

38th  Foot— Major  William  De 
Wilton  Roche  Thackwell  to  be 
lieut.-coL,  vice  W.  K.  EUes,  placed 
on  half  pay,  on  appontment  to  the 
Staff;  July  22,  1878.  Capt  Sir 
Norman  W.  D.  Pringle,  Bart.,  to 
be  major,  vice  W.  de  W.  R.  Thack- 
well ;  July  22,  1878.  Lieut.  John 
Bulkeley  Price  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Sir  N.  W.  D.  Pringle,  Bart. ;  July 
2%  1878.  Lieut.  Arthur  Heywood 
Brooksbank,  from  the  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Militia,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  in  succession  to  Lieut.  J. 
B,  Price. 

39th  Foot— Lieut.  Charles  H. 
Williams,  from  the  Nottingham 
Militia,  to  be  second   lieut.,  vice 

B.  II.  F.  Fagan,  transferred  to 
the  67th  Foot. 

41st  Foot— Capt.  Augustine  H. 
Lefroy,  from  the  ;^rd  Foot,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  H.  J.  M.  Williams,  who 
exchanges. 

42nd  Foot— Capt.  Redmond  B. 

C.  Daubeny  retires  from  the  ser- 
vice, receiving  the  value  of  his 
commission. 

43rd  Foot— Lieut.  Ramsay  Geo. 
Henry  Couper,  from  the  3rd  Mid- 
dieses  Militia,  to  be  secend  lieut.^ 
in  succession  to  Lieut.  T.  P.  Geog- 
hegan,  a  Probationer  for  the 
Indian  Staff  Corps. 

46th  Foot— Capt.  Arthur  More- 
ton,  from  the  6th  Foot,  to  be  capt , 
vice  J.  E.  Baines,  who  exchanges. 

49th  Foot — Major  and  Brevet 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  Hussey  Vivian,  from 


the  14th  Foot,  to  be  major,  vice 
W.  Young,  who  exchanges. 

53rd  Foot— Lient.  Spencer  F. 
George  Cavendish,  from  the  2ud 
Derby  Militia,  to  be  second  lieut., 
ill  succession  to  Lieut.  B.  McClin- 
tock,  promoted. 

54th  Foot— Mttjor  Francis  G.  S. 
Parker  I'etires  on  half  pay. 

59th.  Foot— Lieut.-Col.  and  Bre- 
vet Col.  Joseph  de  Montmorency, 
having  served  five  vears  as  a  Re- 
gimental Lieut.-Col,  is  placed  on 
half  pay. 

60th  Foot— Brevet  Col.  H.  Geo. 
Deedes,  from  Super.  Major,  to  be 
lieut.-col.,  vice  H.  P.  Montgomery, 

? laced  on  half  pay :  Aug.  21,  1878« 
he  restoration  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  Super.  Capt.  William  J. 
Evered  f^oole,  dated  June  29, 1878, 
is  cancelled.  Super.  Capt.  W.  J. 
Evered  Poole  to  be  capt,  vice 
Brevet  Major  R.  H  Buller,  C.B., 
seconded  for  special  service  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope:  April  30, 
1878.  Super.  Capt.  Aubrey  Vere 
O'Brien  to  be  capt.,  vice  Brevet 
Major  W.  G.  Byron,  promoted; 
June  29,  1878.  Lieut.  Thomas  S. 
Clarke  to  be  capt.,  vice  A.  A  A. 
Kinloch,  seconded  for  service  on 
the  staff;  July  5,  1878.  Super. 
Lieut.  Horatio  Reginald  Mends, 
who  has  ceased  to  de  a  probationer 
for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  to  be 
lieut,  vice  T.  S.  Clarke:  July  17, 
1878.  Sub  Lieut.  H.  Cornwall 
Legh  to  be  lieut. ;  Oct.  6,  1877. 
Lieut.  Geo.  Conyers  Baker  Baker, 
from  the  Northumberland  Militia, 
to  be  secopd  lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut.  H.  E.  W.  Fetherston- 
haugh,  retired. 

62nd  Foot— Lieut.  G.  F.  Mock- 
ler,  from  the  South  Devon  Militia, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Lient.  H.  M.  Carter,  promoted. 

64th  Foot— Lieut.  Charles  Her- 
bert de  Kertzleben  Wal  house,  from 
the  3rd  Stafford  Militia,  to  bo 
second  lieut.,  vice  F.  M.  H.  Mar- 
shall, transferred  to  the  80th  Foot. 
Lieut.  David  E.  D.  Barclay,  from 
the  5th  Middlesex  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  vice  J.  C.  W.  D. 
Nicol,    transferred    to^he    48th 

Foot.  izedbyUOOSle 

69th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Wm.  V. 
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Dickinson  to  be  lieut. :  Feb.  12, 
1876. 

70th  Foot— Lieut.  R.  Damer 
Wynjard,  from  the  East  Kent 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut..  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  A.  W.  Munsey, 
retired.  Lieut.  Arthur  Kerl  Hud- 
dart,  from  the  Royal  Carnarvon 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  F.  F.  F.  Roupell, 
promoted. 

74th  Foot — Lieut.  Charles  John 
Cathcart  Douglas,  from  the  Ren- 
frew Militia,  to  be  second  lieut., 
vice  M.  U.  Weyland,  transferred 
to  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

77th  Foot— Lieut.  Nathaniel  W. 
Bardiston,  from  the  West  Suffolk 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  vice 
A.  C.  Campbell,  transferred  to  the 
Rifle  Brigade. 

79th  Foot— Lieut.  Orr  Boswell 
Gordon  to  be  adjc,  vice  Lieut.  A. 
N.  Forbes-Gordon,  promoted :  July 
13,  1878. 

83rd  Foot— Lieut.  George  R.  0. 
Westropp,  from  the  South  Cork 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  C.  T.  Davenport, 
promoted. 

84th  Foot — Lieut  John  Lepperd 
retires  on  a  pension. 

85th  Foot— Lieut.  Claude  G.  H. 
Sitwell,  from  the  Huntingdon 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suc- 
ceesion  to  Lieut  W.  Welman,  pro- 
moted. Lieut.  James  Spens  to  be 
instructor  of  musketry,  vice  Lieut. 
E.  H.  Ives,  promoted;  July  12, 
1878. 

90th  Foot— Sergeant  Instructor 
of  Musketry  John  Ross  to  be 
second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  A.  ^.  Saltmarshe,  killed  in 
action. 

94th  Foot— Lieut.  A.  H.  Tylden- 
Pattersun,  from  the  1st  Derby 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  S.  N.  M.  Nairne, 
promoted. 

96th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  F.  E.  V. 
Taylor  to  be  lieut. ;  May  17, 1878. 
Lieut.  Robert  Gifford,  from  the 
Worcester  Militia,  to  be  second 
lieut..  in  succession  to  Lieut.  A. 
M.  Bowles,  promoted. 

96th  Foot -Lieut.  W.  Bertram, 
from  the  2nd  Royal  Lanark  Militia 
to  be  second  lieut.,  vice  11.  C.  F. 


Luttrell,  transferred  to  the  'Rifle 
Brigade. 

98th  Foot — Lieut.-Col.  and  Bre- 
vet Col.  T.  Francis  Lloyd,  having 
served  five  years  as  a  Regimental 
Lieut.-Col.,  is  placed  on  half  pay. 
Capt  and  Brevet  Major  C.  Henry 
Griffin  retires  on  a  pension.  Lieut. 

D.  Downes  McCausland  to  be  cap- 
tain, vice  E  E.  McBride,  retirea ; 
Aug.  21,  1878. 

106th  Foot— Lieut.  T.  Roger, 
John  son- Smyth,  from  the  Antrim 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  W.  A.  Berwick, 
promoted  half  pay  captain. 

Rifle  Brigade— Lieut.-Col.  A.  H. 
Stephens  is  placed  on  half  pay  oa 
appointment  to  the  Staff;  Sept.  1, 
1878.  Lieut.  J.  Wilmot  Lambert 
resigns  his  commission.  Lieut. 
H.  Cecil  Cholmondeley  to  be  adjt., 
vice  Lieut.  J.  J.  Preston,  pro- 
moted; May  1.  1878. 

1st  West  India  Regiment— Sob 
Lieut  Henry  Wrightman  Bensoa 
to  be  lieut. ;  July  16,  1876. 
Staff. 

To  be  Paymasters  for  Army 
Services: — Paymaster  and  Hon. 
Major  John  O'Connor,  from  the 
6th  Foot.  Paymaster  and  Hon. 
Capt.  C.  Myers  Dawes,  from  the 
30th  Foot. 

Army  Pay  Department. 

The  undermentioned  officers 
have  resigned  their  commissions 
as  Combattant  Officers,  to  be  pay- 
masters, with  the  hon.  rank  of 
Capt.  in  the  Army ;  April  1,  1878, 
such  antedate  not  to  carry  pay 
prior  to   Sept.  14,    1878.:— Capt. 

E.  C.  Haynes.  from  half  pay,  late 
93rd  Foot.  Capt.  W.  Bell,  from 
the  56th  Foot.  Capt.  George  J. 
Charles  Whittington,  from  the 
23rd  Foot.  Capt.  Octavius  Wm. 
Hill,  from  the  58th  Foot.  Capt. 
Richard  Oliffe  Richmond,  from 
the  89th  Foot.  Capt.  F.  W.  Vance 
Packman,  from  the  21st  Foot. 
Capt.  W.  Barton  Wade,  from  the 
26th  Foot.  Capt.  Charles  Stuart 
Percival  Willoughby,  from  the 
97th  Foot.  Capt.  Robert  Mcln- 
tosh  Nott,  from  the  103rd  Foot. 

Medical  Department. 
Surg  -Major     Hampden    Healy 
Maclean  retires  upon    half    pay. 
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Surg.  Wm.  G.  Martelli  is  placed 
upon  temporary  half  pay;  Aug. 
29.  1878. 

To  be  surgeons  under  the  Royal 
Warrant  of  May  1,  1878;  Aug.  4, 
1878.: — Arthur  Jermyn   Landon, 

Eant.,  John  SteTenson,  M.B.,  W. 
emon  Lane,  M.B.,  W.  Parsons 
Feltham,  gent,  John  Lichenstein 
Bitchie,  gent.,  William  Leah,  P. 
Joseph  Dempsey,  M.D.,  Kenneth 
Serjeant  Wallis,  gent.,  John  W. 
H.  Flannagan,  gent.,  Owen  Ed. 
Pennefatber  Loyd,  gent.,  James 
Gaussen  MacNeece,  gent.,  M.  D. 
O'Connell,  gent.,  Hartley  Innes 
Noad,  gent.,  A.  Stewart  Ward 
Young,  gent.,  Arthur  Harding, 
gent.,  John  Joseph  Falvey,  gent., 
John  Frederick  Dowman,  gent., 
Horatio  B.  Odo  Cross,  gent.,  0. 
Seymour,  M.B. 

Brevet. 

Capt.  and  Brevet  Major  0.  H. 
Griffin,  89th  Foot,  to  have  the 
bon.  rank  of  Lieut.-Oo).,  upon  re- 
tiring on  a  pension. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Douglas  Smith, 
BoyaJ  Marine  Light  Infantry,  to 
have  the  bon.  rank  of  Major,  on 
appointment  as  Barrack-master ; 
July  2,  1878. 

Capt.  W.  Pott,  27th  Foot,  to 
have  the  bon.  rank  of  Major,  upon 
retiring  on  a  pension. 

Capt.  Thomas  Boyle  Meredith, 
18th  Foot,  to  have  the  bon.  rank 
of  Major,  upon  retiring  on  a  pen- 
sion. 

Lieut.  John  Lepperd,  84th  Foot, 
to  have  the  bon.  rank  of  Captain, 
upon  retiring  on  a  pension. 

Lient.-Cols.  to  be  Colonels : — B. 
D'Oyly  Compton  Bricken,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps:  April  26,  1878. 
Bicbard  Sanderson  Simonds,  Ben- 
gal Staff  Corps :  June  11,  1878. 
Thomas  Edward  Webster,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps  ;  June  11,  1878.  W. 
Scott  Drever,  C.S.L.  Madras  Staff 
^orps;  June  11,  1878.  John  M.' 
Granam,  Bengal  Staff  Corps :  June 
11,  lb 78.  John  Brenton  Cox, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps  :  June  11. 1878. 
Alfred  George  Plomer,  Bombay 
Staff  Corps:  June  11,  1878.  R. 
B.  Wallace,  Bombay  Staff  Corps  : 
June  11,  1878.    James  Clementis, 


Bombay  Staff  Corps:  Junell,i878. 
Ernest  A.  Green,  Bombay  Staff 
Corps:  June  11,  1878.  Octavius 
Ludlow  Smith,  Bengal  Staff  Corps: 
June  12,  1878.  John  Durham 
Hall,  Bombay  Staff  Corps:  June 
12,  1878.  T.  Waddington,  Bom- 
bay Staff  Corps:  June  12.  1878. 
Thomas  Francis  Lloyd,  98th  Foot: 
Aug.  9,  1878.  Joseph  Montmo- 
rency, 59th  Foot :  Aug.  16,  1878. 
E.  Langford  Dillon,  18th  Foot; 
Aug.  27,  1878. 

Tne  following  promotions  to 
take  place  in  succession  to  Gen.  C. 
Cotton,  Col.  of  the  101st  Foot, 
placed  on  the  Betired  List  on  10th 
Aug ,  1878.  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  138  of  the  Boyal  War- 
rant  of  May  1,  1878  :— Lieut.-Gen. 
C.  A.  Edwards,  C.B..  Colonel  of 
the  18th  Foot,  to  be  General :  Aug. 
1 878.  Major- Gen.  Sir  John  Josiah 
Hort,  Bart.,  C.B.,  to  be  lieut.-gen  : 
Aug.  10,  1878. 

The  following  promotion  to  take 
place  consequent  on  the  death,  on 
Aug.  22,  1878,  of  Major-Gen.  T. 
G.  Alexander  Oakes,  C.B. : — Brev. 
Col.  C.  Baring,  from  Lieut.-CoL, 
half  pay,  late  Coldstream  Guards, 
to  be  major-gen. :  Aug.  23, 1878. 
Memoranda. 

The  local  rank  of  Major  granted 
to  Capt.  G.  B.  Walker,  Boyal  En- 
gineers, whilst  serving  as  a  pro- 
lessor  at  the  Royal  Canadian  Col- 
lege, Canada,  as  notified  in  the 
Gazette  of  Aug.  23.  1878,  is  ante- 
dated to  July  14, 1878. 

The  following  officers  have  been 
permitted  to  commute  their  retired 
allowances : — Major  and  Hon. 
Lieut.-Col.  Harry  Bobert  Milligan, 
late  60th  Foot;  Aug.  7,  1878. 
Vet.  Surg,  of  the  First  Class  Hicks 
Withers,  half  pay,  late  10th  Hus- 
sars, July  29, 1878. 

The  undermentioned  officers  re- 
tire from  the  Service  by  the  sur- 
render of  their  half  pay ;— Major 
Francis  George  S.  Parker,  half  pa^ 
late  54th  Foot.  Major  Francis 
Fawkes,  half  pay,  71st  Foot :  Aug. 
15,  1878. 
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VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept.  13. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commiRsions  bear 
date  Sept.  14,  1878  :— 

2nd  Ayrshire  Artillery — Sub- 
Lieat.  A.  McCabbin  to  be  lieut  : 
Jane  2,  1875. 

Ist  Administrative  Brigade  Nor- 
th umberland  Artillery — George  J. 
Place,  gent.,  to  be  quarter  master. 

Ist  Surrey  Artillery — The  sur- 
name of  the  Veterinary  Surg,  in 
the  above  corps  is  Elraer,  not 
Elmore,  as  previously  stated. 

4th  East  Biding  of  Berkshire 
Artillery — Capt.  John  C.  Serres 
resigns  his  commission. 

8th  Aberdeenshire  Bifles — Capt. 
James  Coutts  resigns  his  commis- 
sion, also  is  permitted  to  retain 
his  rank,  and  to  continue  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  corps -on  his 
retirement.  Lieut.  James  Shewan 
resigns  his  commission.  William 
Smith  Laurie,  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

10th  Aberdeenshire  Bifles — Sub 
Lieut.  John  Maitland  to  be  lieut. ; 
Sept.  24.  1873.  Sub  Lieut.  Geo. 
Alexander  Webster  to  be  Heat. : 
June  30,  1875. 

1st  Banffshire  Bifles—  Sub  Lieu- 
tenant George  Shearer  resigns  his 
commission. 

1st  Buckinghamshire  Bifles — 
Capt.  Philip  Charles  Yorke,  4th 
Foot,  to  be  adjt.,  vice  Clement, 
retired  on  half  pay :  Aug.  30, 1878. 

19th  Cornwall  Bifles— Reginald 
Phillips  Baker,  gent.,  late  Lieut. 
Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  to 
be  lieut. 

7th  Dorsetshire  Rifles — Snb 
Lieut.  William  Henry  Williams  to 
be  lieut.:  Oct.  4,  1876. 

10th' Dorsetshire  Bifles — Second 
Lieut.  William  Watts  to  be  lieut. 

1st  Dumbartonshire  Bifles — A. 
Houston,  jun.,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut.  Gordon  Carnachan,  gent., 
to  be  acting  surg. 

10th  Dumbartonshire  Bifles — 
The  Bev.  James  Caven  to  be  act- 
ing chap. 

3rd  Edinburgh  Bifles — Second 
Lieut.  A.  McDonald  resigns  his 
commission.  Peter  Mc^rchsr, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 


1st  Elginshire  Bifles — James  D. 
Miller,  gent ,  to  be  second  Heat, 
(super.) 

6th  Essex  Bifles— Capt.  S.  Wil- 
kinson Crookes  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

6th  Flintshire  Bifles— The  Bev. 
John  Bowlands  to  be  acting  chap. 

3rd  Hampshire  Bifles  —  The 
Christian  name  of  Lient.  Inman  is 
Edwin,  not  Edward  as  previously 
stated. 

11th  Hampshire  Bifles — Acting 
Surg.  William  Henry  Johnston 
resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Kent  Bifles— Sub  Lieut.  F. 
Pine,  jnn.,  to  be  lient. 

Ist  Lancashire  Bifles — Second 
Lieut.  John  Lecomber  resigns  his 
commission. 

15th  Lancashire  Bifles — Second 
Lieut.  William  Lewis  Boberts  to 
be  lieut. 

56th  Lancashire  Bifles— Sub- 
Lieut.  Joseph  Samuel  Hughes  to 
be  lieut.:  May  16,  1877.  Sub 
Lieut.  Samuel  George  Isherwood 
to  be  lieut.:  May  16,  1877. 

6th  Leicestershire  Bifles  —Lieut. 
William  W.  Goode  to  be  capt. 

21st  Middlesex  Bifles — Edmund 
Ernest  Nott  Bower,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut.  (super.) 

39th  Middlesex  Bifles— Capt.  J. 
Woulfe  Koogh,  64th  Foot,  to  be 
adjt.,  vice  Crawley,  placed  on  re- 
tired pay :  Aug.  26,  1878. 

1st  Nottinghamshire  Rifles  — 
Lieut.  Richard  Hardy  resigns  his 
commission.  Lieut.  Edward  Raw- 
lings  resigns  his  commission. 

33rd  Staffordshire  Bifles— Hon. 
Chap,  the  Bev.  John  Pauli  resigns 
his  commission. 

34th  Staffordshire  Bifles — Lieut. 
Edward  Naylor  to  be  capt. 

6th  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles — Bichard  Ashby,  gent.,  to 
be  second  lieut. 

18th  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles— The  Bev.  James  J.  Christie 
to  be  acting  chap. 

29th  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles— Sub  Lieut  Thomas  Bobert 
Maddison  to  be  lieut. 
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ARMY  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept.  17. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Sept.  18,  1878:— 

The  nndermentioned  Sab  Liea- 
tenants  to  be  Heats. : — 

4th  Hassars — Edwin  William 
Exham  :  Feb.  12,  1876. 

9th  Lancers — C.  J.  Bernard  H. 
Dressner;  Sept.  11,  1876. 

10th  Hassars — Edward  Temple 
Bose :  Jane  13,  1874. 

13th  Hussars— Robert  8  Smyth 
Baden-Powell ;  Sept  11,  1876.  F. 
Stephens  Dimond;  Sept.  11, 1876. 

loth  Hassars — G.  Fitz  Austin 
Gavin;  Sept.  10,  1875.  Percy  0. 
Beid :  Sept.  10,  1875. 

Boyal  Artillery — Lieut.  A.  W. 
Anstrother  to  be  captain,  vice 
P.  Harrison,  placed  upon  the 
Seconded  List;  Aag.  24,  1878. 
Capt.  Thomas  Walker  Bridges 
(late  Bengal),  from  the  Superna- 
merary  List,  to  be  capt.,  vice  T. 
A.  Davis  (late  Bengal),  placed  up- 
on the  Seconded  List;  Aug.  29, 
1878.  Lieut.  Lionel  Tillotson  to 
be  capt.,  vice  J.  S.  Bridges,  who 
retires  upon  a  gratuity.  Lieut.  J. 
Bent  to  be  lieut.  upon  the  Se- 
conded List :  Aug.  10,  1878.  Lieu- 
tenant J.  P.  Williams-Freeman 
resigns  his  commission. 

Coast  Brigade— Capt.  J.  Biohie, 
from  the  Seconded  List,  to  be 
capt. :  Aug.  1,  1878. 

Grenadier  Guards— The  sur- 
name of  the  Second  Lieut,  trans- 
ferred from  the  9Uth  Foot  is  Goul- 
bam,  and  not  as  stated  in  the 
Gazette  of  13th  inst. 

The  undermentioned  Sub  Lieu- 
tenants to  be  lieuts. : — 

Ist  Foot— Hamilton  W.  Broad- 
ley  :  March  8,  1876,  but  his  com- 
mission as  Lieut,  in  the  Army  to 
bear  date  Feb.  12,  1876. 

3rd  Foot— Hugh  Boddam  Tate : 
Sept.  10,  1875.  Ernest  de  Brath: 
Sept.  11,  1876.  Arthur  Horsman 
Coles:  Sept.  11,  1876.  Henry  H. 
Forbes:  Sept.  II,  1877. 
'  5th  Foot — A.  Lionel  Penning- 
ton; Sept.  11,  1876.  Joseph  G. 
Ogle:  Sept.  11,  1876. 

6th  Foot— Ed.  Maurice  Eyre: 
Sept  10«  1875. 


8th  Foot— H.  J.  B.  St.  George 
Bichardson;  Sept.  10,  1875. 

9th  Foot— Ralph  H.  F.  Lombe; 
Sept.  11,  1876. 

•  12th  Foot— B.  C.  Onslow  ;  Sept. 
11  1876  B.  ISellew  Adams ;  Sept. 
11,  lb76.  A.  J.  Boss  Hutchinson  : 
Sept.  11, 1876.  J.  M.  Carpendale : 
Sept.  II,  1877. 

14th  Foot— John  Walter  Thrus- 
ton  :  Sept.  10,  1875.  John  Henry 
Howland  Ansley :  Feb.  12,  1876. 

17th  Foot— M.  B.  Hyslop:  Nov. 
11,  1876,  but  his  commission  as 
Lieut,  in  the  Army  bears  date  Sep- 
tember 11,  1876. 

18th  Foot— Philip  Barber  Lind- 
sell:  Sept.  11,  1876. 

22nd  Foot— A.  G.  H.  Gardner ; 
July  26,  1876. 

2-:»th  Foot— John  Mark  A.  Re- 
tallick;  Sept.  10,  1875.  F.  M. 
Turner;  Sept.  11,  1877. 

34th  Foot— E.  W.  Fane  Martin  : 
Sept.  10,  1875.  George  H.  A. 
Arnot;  Sept.  11,  1876. 

39th  Foot— Horace  J.  J.  Ken- 
tish;  Sept.  10,  1875.  Frank  C. 
Dunlop ;  Sept.  11,  1876. 

44th  Foot— W.  G.  Carter ;  Sept. 
10,  1875. 

59th  Foot— C.  F.  H.  Medhurst : 
Feb  12.  1876. 

62nd  Foot— Sydney  C.  Faulder: 
Sept.  10,  1875.  Charles  E.  Lane 
Clarke :  Sept.  10,  1875. 

63rd  Foot— William  Tenison: 
Sept.  10,  1875.  A.  G.  Bushby 
Stubbs;  Sept.  10,  1875.  James 
Henry  Parsons:  Sept.  11,  1876. 
William  B.  Graham;  Sept.  11, 
1876. 

65th  Foot— Charles  Wilbraham 
Ford ;  Sept  10,  1875.  Francis  B. 
Wallerstein;  Sept.  11,  1876. 

70th  Foot— H.  Bingwood :  Sep- 
tember 11,  1876.  F.  5.  Delamain: 
Nov.  24, 1877,  but  his  commission 
as  Lieut,  in  the  Army  to  bear  date 
Feb.  12.  1876. 

73rd  Foot— John  Henry  Collier 
Coode;  Sept.  10,  1875.  Charles 
Walter  Harris;  Sept.  10,  1876. 

85th  Foot — W.  Baume  Capper: 
Feb.  12,  1876.  Ernest  H.  Bivett- 
Camac:  Feb.  12,  1876.  Charles 
James  Bobert  Stirling ;  Sept.  11, 
1876.  Philip  Bulman;  Sept.  11» 
1876. 
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92nd  Foot— E.  Cecil  Bethune; 
Sept.  10,  1876. 

Rifle  Brigade— G.  S.  Phipps 
Hornby ;  Sept.  10,  1875. 

India  Office.  Sept.  16,  1878. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  resignation  of 
the  service  of  the  undermentioned 
officer : — 

Lieut.-Col.  G.  Vincent  Fosbery, 
V.C. :  Aug.  25,  1878. 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office.  Sept.  30. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the  following    commissions    bear 
date  Sept.  21,  1878. 
Infantry. 

'  St  Derby— Capt.  W.  T.  E.  Cox 
resigns  his  commission. 

Royal  South  Gloucester — The 
undermentioned  gentlemen  to  be 
Second  Lieuts. :  F.  H.  Lucy.  C. 
H.  Newman  Ringer. 

Hereford  -  Lieut.  Geoffrey  0.  T. 
Wykeham  Fiennes,  from  the  Ox- 
ford Militia,  to  be  lieut.,  Sept.  6, 
1878. 

East  Kent— Ernest  Albert  Ben- 
net,  gent,,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Royal  East  Middlesex— Capt.  T. 
Burslem  "Wright  resigns  his  com- 
mission ;  also  is  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  rank,  and  to  continue  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  regiment 
on  |his  retirement.  Lieut.  C.  P. 
Boyd  to  be  capt. ;  July  22,  1878. 
William  John  McWhinnie,  gent., 
to  be  second  lieut. :  July  22,  1878. 

Northumberland — Dixon  Loftus 
Brown,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

2nd  Somerset — Sub  Lieut  G^o. 
Pleydell-Bouverie  to  be  lieut. : 
Nov.  22,  1876. 


Royal  South  Wales  Borderers — 
Lieut.  Gerald  J.  FitzGerald  to  be 
capt.  ;  June  21,  1878. 

3rd  Royal  Surrey— Burrell  C. 
Fuller,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

The  Highland  Light  Infantry — 
The  undermentioned  Lieuts.  to  be 
capts. : — Charles  James  Merry. 
Horace  William  Kemble. 

1st  Royal  Lanark — George  W. 
Worrall,  gent.,  to  pe  second  lieut. 

Scottish  Borderers — Captain  B. 
T.  Gaskin  Anderson  to  be  major, 
vice  W.  G.  F.  Johnston,  deceased. 
Lieut.  R.  Francis  Dudgeon  to  be 
capt. 

Carlow— Capt.  Pierce  O'Brien 
Butler  is  granted  the  honorary 
rank  of  Major. 

Donegal — Sub  Lieut.  D.  Wm. 
Corn  way  to  be  lieut. :  March  14, 
1877.  Sub  Lieut.  J.  W.  Davidson 
to  be  lieut. :  May  31,  1877. 

Kerry — H.     RcKinald      Ryder, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
Kilkenny— Sub  Lieut.  W*  Candler 
Neville  to  be  lieut. :  Jan.  20,  1877- 
Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Ayrshire— Capt.  James  F.  Staart 
Menteth,  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
be  adjt.,  in  succession  to  Capt.  and 
Brevet  Major  J.  L.  Stewart,  18th 
Hussars,  whose  period  of  service 
in  that  appointment  has  expired : 
Sept.  4,  1878. 

Buckinghamshire — Sub  Lieut. 
T.  Warren  resigns  his  commission. 

Oxfordshire— Capt.  John  Bas- 
kerville  to  be  major. 

West  Somerset — Captain  Vin- 
cent Stucke^  resigns  his  commis- 
sion ;  also  IS  permitted  to  retain 
his  rank,  and  to  continue  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  regiment  on 
his  retirement. 
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TRAVELS  IN  PERSIA. 

6t  CoMMAiTBEB  G.  Nelbon  Pomebot  Mason,  late  LN. 

(SdHed  hj  C.  R.  Uw»  I.K.»  P.R.G.S.) 

CHAPTEB    JI. 

Shiraz  to  Penepolit. 

Travelling:  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  our  little  company 
were  little  likely  to  arrest  the  notice  of  the  great,  and  few  travel- 
lers could  have  met  with  so  little  annoyance  as  I  experienced 
during  the  whole  of  my  sojourn  in  Persia.  Arriving  at  Shiraz 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1859, 1  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
the  valley  and  numerous  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  under 
their  most  delightful  aspect,  while  the  beautiful  climate  enabled 
tne  to  explore  and  sketch  the  whole  day  without  much  inconvenience* 
A  drenching  shower,  however,  would  now  and  then  break  over  the 
valley,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  lightning  and  a  few  heavy  claps 
of  thunder.  My  lodging  was  not  far  from  the  gate  of  the  Bagh- 
i-Shah  (or  the  King's  (Jarden).  When  I  awoke  the  morning 
after  my  arrival  in  Shiraz,  to  the  entire  novelty  of  surrounding 
circumstances  were  added  a  freedom  and  liberty  few  can  claim  as 
their  own  in  these  days  in  civilized  countries.  If  the  questionable 
advantages  of  receiving  attention  and  presents  from  the  upper  ten 
of  Shiraz  and  elsewhere  were  missing,  I  had  the  restful  assur- 
ance of  not  being  compelled  to  pay  visits  of  ceremony  to  any- 
one in  authority.  The  society  of  Persian  governors,  whose  hands, 
morally  speaking,  are  never  over  clean,  is  neither  very  edifying  or 
pleasant  to  an  Englishman,  who  has  been  taught  that  to  deal 
frankly  with  everyone,  and  to  speak  the  truth  at  all  times,  are 
fixed  principles  from  which  he  can  never  waver  one  hair's  breadth. 
I  must,  however,  speak  a  friendly  word  here  of  ElhoUer  Mirza, 
Governor  of  Ispahan,  and  the  Oommander-in-Chief  of  the  .Shah's 
Army,  defeated  by  us  at  Mahomerah.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  be  ill-inclined  to  speak  unreservedly  or  even  civilly 
to  an  English  naval  officer  of  subordinate  rank,  especially  as  his 
nephew  Nasr-ood-deen  Shah  was  known  to  have  mulct  him  some 
40,000  tomatmB  or  more,  by  way  of  punishment  for  running  away 
from  our  8-inch  guns,  at  the  bombardment  of  that  strong  earth- 
work, but  nevertheless  I  was  always  kindly  and  courteously  re- 
ceived by  him  in  private  audience  in  his  pleasant  little  •*  khelivat.* 
As  the  morning  sun  touches  the  tops  of  the  mountains  surround- 
ing Shiraz  with  gblden  light,  will  my  reader,  having  discussed  with 
me  our  morning  cup  of  tea  and  dry  cake,  accompany  me  to  the 
house-top,  a  feat  accomplished  by  the  flight  of  steps  close  to  the 
outer-room  door,  rather  a  break-neck  affair  of  some  eighteen  or 
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twenty  steps.  WTien  on  the  top,  we  find  a  parapet  partiallv  pre- 
venting us  from  seeing  the  female  occupants  of  the  several  courts 
around,  who  are  busj  with  the  several  household  duties  of  this 
early  hour.  Some  parts  of  the  brown  and  barren  hills  before  us 
are  more  or  less  broken,  and  fall  into  picturesque  nooks  and 
chasms,  which  in  early  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  are 
often  arrayed  in  depths  of  shadow  of  varied  greys,  almost 
amounting  to  purple  in  tone,  affording  much  worthy  of  an  artist's 
study.  To  me,  these  purple  slopes  and  grey  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains are  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  ever-recurring  and 
monotonous  mountain  chains  of  Iran.  The  Shiraz  Valley  is  very 
extensive  in  length,  and  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  of  which  the 
city  occupies  three  miles,  standing  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  hills  through  which  the  Ispahan  road  passes  by  a  defile 
called  Tung  Alii  Ackbar.  In  the  extreme  western  end,  and  leading 
out  into  smaller  spaces  between  the  hills,  well  watered  and  culti- 
vated, we  have,  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  a  forest  of  fruit- 
trees,  just  now  arrayed  in  luxuriant  blossom,  called  the  Masjidi 
Burdee*  These  Gardens,  with  the  dark-green  and  ever-recurring 
cypress,  with  the  bordering  of  great  beds  of  roses  and  other 
flowers — are  of  great  extent,  and  at  this  time  (middle  of  April), 
are  a  delightful  part  of  the  environs.  In  autumn^  the  supply  of 
fruit,  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  &c.,  is  enor- 
mous from  these  grounds,  and  were  we  to  enumerate  the  sights  of 
Shiraz,  this  would  form  one  of  the  chief,  exclusive  of  the  tombs 
of  poets  and  saints,  and  the  few  once  beautiful  but  now  ill-repaired 
and  half-ruined  palaces,  which  are  the  chief  features  of  interest. 
The  eye  wanders  round  to  the  right  until  it  rets  on  other  spots  of 
verdure,  which  are  the  gardens  surrounding  the  several  palaces 
lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
Takht-i-Kajir,  constructed  by  Putteh-Ali-Khan,*  when  Governor 
of  Shiraz,  whose  long  reign  as  Shah  of  Persia  was  signalized  by 
the  first  inroad  of  Russia  on  Persian  territory,  and  for  the  costly 
British  Missions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  we 
have  the  barren  hills  again,  relieved  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  and 
imarets  (or  summer-houses)  of  the  Bagh-i-Now,  and  Jehan  Nema, 
of  older  date  than  the  Takht-i-E[ajir.  Here,  notwithstanding 
much  that  is  barren  and  dreary,  there  is  a  pleasing  break  in  the 
hills,  and  the  attention  is  fascinated  as  we  make  out  the  gloomy 
cypress  trees,  and  small  enclosures  amidst  rough  and  stony  ground, 
which  surround  a  site  of  world-wide  interest — the  BEafiziya,  or 
Tomb  of  Hafiz,  the  great  lyric  bard  of  Persia.  Farther  on  again, 
a  mile  or  two  to  the  right,  we  have  the  village  of  Saadiya  and  the 
Sepulchre  of  Saadi,  a  worthy  and  earlier  compeer  to  "  The  Anacreon 
of  Shiraz,"  but  of  this,  from  our  point  of  view,  we  can  see  little  or 

•  Ftttteb-Ali-Khan  was  nephew  of  Agha  Mahomed  Khao,  founder  of  the  Kajir 
dynasty,  and  who  during  his  uncle's  lite  time  held  the  post  of  Governor  of  tbe 
proTinee  of  Fars.  ^ 
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nothing.  In  taming,  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  valley,  to  east 
and  souths  all  is  as  barren  and  uninteresting  as  need  be,  so  we  will 
descend,  and  after  "  nahar,"  or  breakfast,  proceed  to  inspect  the 
Tomb  of  Mohamed  Shems-ud-Deen  Hafiz,'^  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  every  educated  Englishman.  Hafiz  was  born  at  Shiraz  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  died  in  1385.  His  most 
celebrated  productions  are  his  odes,  about  600  in  number,  in  which 
roses,  nightingales,  wine,  love  and  intoxication  figure  pretty  fieely, 
though  most  Persians  consider  that  a  metaphysical  and  spiritual 
meaning  was  hidden  under  these  wild  strains.  Leaving  the  Ispahan 
gate  for  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  a 
short  walk  of  half-a-mile,  over  a  paved  but  rough  road,  brought 
my  attendant  and  myself  to  the  only  door  of  the  cemetery,  about 
two  acres  in  extent,  styled  the  Hafiziya.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by 
walls  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  divided  by  a  summer-house  of 
the  usual  picturesque  style,  which  was  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Shah  Abbas,  in  the  palaces  of  Chehel  Setoon  (or  Porly  Pillars), 
and  other  similar  edifices  in  Ispahan.  Once  prettily  decorated 
with  carved  woodwork  and  ornamental  painting,  all  this  is  now 
sadly  faded,  and  the  pretty  fret-work  of  the  roof  and  ceiling,  and 
the  •*  ooroses/'  or  stained-glass  window,  and  lattice-work  on  each 
side  of  the  "  talar,*'  or  open  hall  in  the  centre,  are  much  broken. 
Seating  myself  in  the  upper  half  of  the  enclosure  reserved  for  tombs 
alone,  and  a  few  yards  north  of  the  sepulchre  of  Hafiz,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cemetery,  I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  sketch  all  without 
interruption  of  any  kind.  The  features  of  the  scene  were  the  tomb 
and  hall,  with  the  beautiful  cypress  trees,  so  often  noticed  by 
travellers,  at  the  back,  while  through  the  open  space  in  the  hall, 
the  trees  of  the  lower  half  of  the  garden  are  discovered  just  coming 
into  leaf  J  beyond  the  inner  side  of  the  garden,t  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  false  arches,  here  called  "  tank  nema,''  and  in  the 
extreme  distance  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of  the  purple-toned  barren 
hills  of  the  south  side  of  the  Valley  of  Shiraz.  Altogether  this 
made  a  most  interesting  scene,  and  one  could  not  remain  unmoved 
amongt  these  silent  reminders  of  the  past  history  of  Shiraz,  when 
the  city  might  rightly  have  claimed  the  title  of  "  dar-ul-ilm,"  or 
abode  of  science,  which  it  still  retains  without  a  semblance  of 
reason,  though  it  is  said  to  possess  ten  colleges  even  in  the  present 
day.  A  small  stone-tank  lays  between  the  large  slab  of  Yezd 
marble  over  the  tomb,  and  the  stone  platform  and  steps  on  which 
the  summer-house  stands,  and  along  this  platform  the  graceful 
form  of  a  gazelle  was  seen  gambolling;  my  servant  was  smoking 
his  calleoon  under  a  ''  chenar/'  or  plane-tree,  just  budding,  and 
with  these  companions^  I  had  two  quiet  hours  of  meditation  in  the 

*  Shems-ud-Deen  tignifles  **  Son  of  the  Faith/'  and  Hafiz,  "  One  who  knows 
the  Koran."    Both  these  are  appellations  of  honoar. 

t  For  gardens,  groves  would  be  a    more    appropriate  name  as  they  consist 
of  shrubberies  of  orange  and  cypress  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  ^ 
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beautiful  April  noon,  when  as  jet  Philomel  has  not  charmed  the 
rose-gardens  with  her  sweet  note,  for  the  nights  are  cold,  and  in 
the  day  furious  storms  of  rain,  hail,  and  wind  occasionally  sweep 
the  vallej.  There  is  a  fine  copy  here  of  Hafiz's  poems,  in  charge 
of  the  custodian  of  the  premises,  which  most  Persians  on  urgent 
occasions  consult  by  taking  an  omen.*  This  copy  was  transcribed 
and  placed  here  in  Kereem  Ethan's  time.  Mr.  Binning,t  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Senrice,  who  visited  Shiraz  in  the  autumn  of  1850, 
says  that  ''the  grave  of  Hafiz  is  covered  with  a  large  slab  of 
marble,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  sculptured  two  of  the  poet's 
odes.  This  marble  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  streaked  with  veins  of 
red*  white  and  green,  and  closely  resembles  Egyptian  alabaster. 
It  is  brought  from  a  quarry  near  Yezd.  The  slab  was  placed  here 
about  ninety  years  ago  by  Kereem  Khan,  then  Sovereign  of  Persia, 
who  made  Shiraz  his  capital,  who  with  very  doubtful  propriety, 
removed  the  old  monument  which  had  stood  since  the  poet's  inter- 
ment«  The  slab  is  more  than  nine  feet  long,  about  four  feet  broad, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  The  odes  are  beautifully  carved  in 
low  relief  upon  its  level  surface,  one  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  and  the  other  inscribed  round  the  margin  of  the  first."  It 
follows  that,  if  this  is  correct,  the  old  monument  was  seen  by  Fryer,^ 
when  he  found  the  year  1381  cut  on  it  as  the  date  of  Hafiz's  death. 

*  Mr.  HermaD  Bicknell  in  bis  translation  of  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Ha6x. 
gays  on  this  subject : — *'  One  method,  after  breathing  over  the  Tolume,  is  to  otter  an 
invocation  such  as  the  following,  *'  0  Hafiz  of  Shiras,  impart  foreknowledge  to  raj 
anxious  heart  !*  The  book  is  then  opened  at  hazard,  apd  the  first  couplet  which 
meets  the  eye  is  taken  as  answer  to  the  question  of  him  who  consults  the  orade. 
When  Nidir  Shah  was  engaged  in  hostile  operations  against  the  Afghans  it  is 
related  that  he  performed  a  ziyarat,  or  pious  visit,  to  the  tomb  of  the  poet,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  Divan  to  know  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  continoe  the 
war.    The  couplet  lighted  on  was  the  following : — 

*0  Hafiz,  by  thy  dulcet  song,  Irik  and  Tin  are  raptured; 
Now  haste  that  Baghdad  and  Tabriz  may  in  their  turn  be  captured  !'* 

Such  an  omen  was,  of  course,  hailed  as  auspicious.  Baghdad  and  Tabriz  were 
accordingly  attacked  and  rescued  from  the  Turlcs.  On  account  of  the  supposed 
heterodoxy  of  certain  passages  in  the  Divan,  difiiculties  were  raised  as  to  the  in- 
terment of  Hafii  with  the  rites  of  religion.  The  poetic  oracle,  however,  being 
consulted,  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  following  couplet : — 
*  Wish  not  to  turn  thy  foot  away  from  Hafiz  on  his  bier ; 
He  shall  ascend  to  Paradise,  though  steeped  in  sin  while  here.*  ** 

t  Mr.  Binning  has  written  an  exhaustive  and  excellent  description  not  only  of 
these  tombs  and  palaces,  but  of  the  domestic  and  religious  life  of  Persians  in 
general,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  work  is  not  more  consulted  by 
travellers  on  Persia.  Mr.  Binning,  however,  on* j  took  the  regular  caravan  road 
from  Bushire  to  Teheran  and  back,  and  it  is  much  >o  be  regretted  some  of  the  little 
known  parts  of  Persia  were  not  visited  by  him,  as  his  faculty  of  description  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  Persians  and  theic  language,  are  very  manifest  in  bis  work 
of  two  volumes. 

X  The  accompanying  are  some  remarks  of  this  quaint  old  traveller  on  the 
Hafiziya: — "About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city  towards  the  west 
is  to  be  seen  a  churchyard  encompassed  with  walls;  in  the  middle  thereof, 
looking  towards  Mecca,  stands  a  monument  very  much  frequented  by  the  Dervis 
and  other  devout  people  who  say  their  prayers  here,  it  being  the  sepulchre  of  Hor^ 
zia  Hafiz,  for  whom  they  have  a  very  great  veneration.    The  year  of  his  decease 
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But  space  compels  me  to  leave  this  interesting  place,  only  recom- 
mending it  to  future  travellers  as  almost  the  011I7  site  in  Sbiraz 
worth  visiting. 

I  made  a  sketch  of  the  exterior  of  the  Hafizija,  taken  from  the 
Bagh-i-Now  Garden,  near  the  Mosella.  Behind  the  enclosure  are 
the  small  gardens  of  the  Hafb-ten  (Seven  Bodies),  and  Ghehel-ten 
(Forty  Bodies),  built  by  Kereem  Ehan.  Both  are  resting-places 
of  seven  and  forty  holy  personages,  respectively,  but  are  now  out  of 
order  and  neglected.  In  each  of  these  graves  are  planted  cypresses, 
kuj,  or  piuasfcer,  and  other  trees,  by  which  the  gardens  are  easily 
made  out  at  a  considerable  distauce.  G-oing  up  the  road,  towards 
the  TuDg-AUi-Acbar,  by  a  stony  path  over  a  barren  tract,  the 
traveller  has  these  gardens  on  his  right  hand,  and  a  distant  view 
of  the  Dilkhoosha  Gardens,  two  miles  off,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Saadiya,*  and  on  his  left,  the  fine  garden  of 

is  set  down  upon  a  tomb,  being  in  the  year  1381.  He  purchased  that  great  esteem 
amoDg  the  Persians  for  having  composed  a  great  book  of  morality,  and  for  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time.  He  has  left  one  great  poem  behind  him  in 
the  praise  of  good  wine  which  has  caused  many  to  aver  that  Honzia  Hafiz  was  no 
good  Mussulman,  in  regard  he  has  so  lightly  praised  a  thing  which  is  so  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Near  to  the  churchyard  is  a  fair  garden  where 
men  go  to  see  for  the  beauty  of  the  cypress  trees  which  are  its  chief  ornaments. 
They  are  to  be  admired  for  their  height  and  bigness,  amongst  which  there  is  one 
that  was  planted  by  Sbab  Abbas  the  Great  himself  in  the  year  1607,  and  it  may 
well  deserve  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  a  monarch,  for  it  was  bigger 
than  the  rest  that  had  been  planted  above  a  hundred  years  before." 

*  Sheikh  Saadi  is  in  the  opinion  of  many  Penians  even  a  greater  poet  than  hie 
townsman,  Hafis,  whom  he  preceded  by  two  centuries.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  the  year  1194,  and  that  learned  Persian  scholar,  Mr.  Eastwick,  says  of 
him  in  his  preface  to  the  poet's  **  Gulistan"  (Rose  Garden)  : — *'  It  appears  that  his, 
Saadi's,  father's  name  was  Abdullah,  and  that  he  was  descended  from  Ali,  the 
^on-in-law  of  Mabommed ;  but,  that  nevertheless,  his  father  held  no  higher  office 
than  some  petty  situation  under  the  Divan.  From  **  Bostan,"  ii,  2,  it  appears  that 
be  lost  his  father  when  but  a  child  ;  while  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  *  Gulistan/ 
we  learn  that  his  mother  survived  to  a  later  period.  He  was  educated  at  the 
^*izimieh  College  at  Baghdad,  where  he  held  an  idrar,  or  fellowship,  (Bostan,  7» 
U),  and  was  instructed  in  science  by  the  learned  Abu-l-farj-bin-Janzt  (Gulistan, 
ii.  20)  and  in  theology  by  Abdul  Kadir  Gilant  with  whom  he  made  his  first  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  This  pilgrimage  he  repeated  no  less  than  fourteen  times. 
Saadi  was  twice  married." 

Some  few  passages  from  the  **  Bostan"  and  other  works  of  this  eminent 
and  truly  national  poet  will  not  be  inappropriate.  "  Once  a  King  of  Persia  had  a 
very  precious  stone  in  a  ring.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  went  out  with  some  of  his 
favourite  courtiers  to  amusi  himself  to  the  Mosque  near  Sbiraz  called  Mosella,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  sospt^nd  the  ring  over  the  dome  of  Azad,  saying, 
that  the  ring  should  be  the  property  of  him  who  could  send  an  arrow  through  it. 
It  befell  that  400  archers  who  plied  their  bows  in  his  service  shot  at  the  ring.  All 
of  them  missed.  But  a  stripling  at  play  was  shooting  arrows  at  random,  when  the 
moving  breeze  carried  his  shaft  through  the  circle  of  the  ring.  They  bestowed  the 
ring  upon  him  and  loaded  him  with  gifts  beyond  calculation.  The  boy  after  this 
burned  his  bow  and  arrows.  They  asked  him  why  he  did  10  ?  He  replied,  '  That 
my  first  glory  may  remain  unchanged.' 

**  The  sage  whose  bright  mind  mirrors  truth, 
May  sometimes  wander  wide  of  it. 
While  by  mistake  the  simple  youth. 


Will  with  his  shaft  the  target  hit." 
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Bagh-i-Now,  near  the  Mosella,  Bagh-i-takbt-i-Kajir  and  others 
extending  along  the  hills  and  extensiye  orchards  of  the  Masjidi 
Burdee,  two  or  three  miles  further  west.  On  my  first  visit  to 
Shiraz,  I  did  not  enter  the  defile,  but  kept  along  to  my  left  at  the 
back  of  the  gardens,  visiting  the  remarkable  palace  of  the  Takht- 
i-£[ajir,  and  its  rose  plantations  and  garden,  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  city.  The  Governor  occasionally  resides  here  for 
several  days,  bringing  his  harem  in  the  warm  weather.  Eventu- 
ally I  found  a  quiet  and  retired  spot  for  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
city,  from  the  ruined  brick  building,  the  remains  of  the  Mosella, 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  "  Anacreon  of  the  East"  and  his  friends, 
which  he  has  imortalized  in  his  odes.  The  place  is  still  held  in 
regard  by  the  Persians,  and  at  the  annual  festival  of  Eed-i-Koorban 
(Festival  of  the  Sacrifice),  the  camel  is  put  to  death  here.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Mosella,  and  some  400  feet  up  the 
mountains,  is  a  projecting  ledge  called  Baba  Kohee,  and  just  above 
this  is  a  pretty  shrine,  commanding  also  a  fine  view  of  the  city 
and  plain.  A  few  trees  and  a  small  garden  and  dwelling-house, 
where  a  dervish  has  established  himself,  stand  on  the  platform 
below.  For  this  spot,  also,  Hafiz  is  said  to  have  had  a  great 
partiality. 

Hafiz  sings  of  the  city  of  his  birth : — "  Hail  to  Shiraz  and  its 
incomparable  site,  O  Lord,  preserve  it  ever  from  decay.'*  And 
he  goes  on  to  say : — "  Between  Jaaferabad  and  Mosella  the  zephyrs 
come  mingled  with  sweet  fragrance.'^  And  ends  the  ode  thus : — 
**  O  G-od !  waken  me  not  from  this  sweet  dream,  for  in  these 
visions  of  her  I  enjoy  true  delight,  &c."  Ik  does  not  quite 
appear  whether  the  poet  means  Shiraz  or  his  inamorata  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  apostrophe  ;  if  the  former,  it  is  just  as  well  he  is  not 
now  in  the  flesh,  for  his  nasal  organ  would  be  saluted  with  any- 
thing but  savoury  fragrance,  as  the  quarter  he  names  is  the  site 
of  slaughter-houses  and  muck-heaps,  and  as  for  the  prayer  that 
"  Shiraz  may  be  preserved  ever  from  decay,"  the  rotten  and 
ruinous  state  of  everything,  from  the  citadel  to  the  palaces,  and 
from  the  mosques  to  the  poets'  shrines  and  saints'  sanctuaries, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

Saadi,  who  also  spoke  in  fervid  verse  of  his  native  city,  would 
doubtless  moderate  his  transports  if  he  could  witness  the  political 
and  moral  degradation  of  the  city  and  fair  territory  of  Shiraz,  the 
absence  of  security  to  life  and  property,  and  the  corruption  of  its 

Whatever  might  have  been  Saadi's  'opinion  of  Christians,  he  speaks  with  reve- 
rence of  onr  Lord.  Thus  in  his  *'  Badaya"  he  says,  "  It  is  the  breath  of  Jesus,  for 
in  that  fresh  breath  the  dead  earth  is  reviving."  Saadi  seems  to  have  spent  the 
later  part  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  died  on  the  evening  of  Friday  in  the  month 
of  Shawwal,  a.h.  690,  says  Daulat  Shah,  and  was  buried  near  Shiraz.  Koraipfer, 
in  1686,  and  Colonel  Franklin,  in  1787,  visited  his  tomb,  and  the  latter  mentions 
it  as  being  in  the  same  state  as  when  Saadi  was  buried.  In  person  Saadi  was,  as 
Ross  conjectures,  of  a  mean  appearance,  low  of  stature,  spare  and  slim.  In  the 
picture  which  Colonel  Franklin  saw  of  him  near  his  tomb,  he  is  represented  as 
wearing  the  kkirkah  or  long  blue  gown  of  the  dervish,  with  a  stiff  in  bis  hand. 
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▼enal   and  pleasure-seeking  ralers.     However  applicable  in   his 
time,  the  following  apostrophe  is  certainly  no  longer  so ; — 
"  None  at  this  day  can  share  on  earth's  rude  breast, 
A  haven  like  the  gate  of  peace  and  rest."* 
There  being  more  than  a  week  at  my  disposal,  and  my  enthu- 
siasm having  rather  evaporated  from  my  experience  of  the  Hafiziya, 
I  did  not  visit  the  Saadiya  the  same  day ;  but,  on  the  following 
morning,  I  sallied  forth  on  my  researches,  with  my   sketching 
apparatus,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant.     The  weather  was  very 
showery,  with  occasional  downpours,  succeeded  by  brilliant  sunshine, 
which  brought  out  the  city  and  its  mosques  in  strong  relief,  Shah 
Oheragh  and  the  other  buildings,  with  the  bazaar  and  fort,  being 
in  light,   whilst  the  hills  and    numerous  gardens  in  rear  were 
shrouded  in  dense  masses  of  rain  clouds,  thus  giving   the  view 
below  an  appearance  of  grandeur  it  did  not  really  possess.     Leaving 
the  city  at  the  north-east  end,  by  the  gate  of  Saeidi,  a  ride  of  two 
miles  along  a  tolerable  road,    brought  us  to   the   Saadiya  and 
Dilkhoosha  garden.     Having  Sir  John  Malcolm's  flowery  descrip- 
tions in  remembrance,  I  looked  rather  expectantly  for  the  garden 
of  Saadi,    and  the  fountain  close  to  the  tomb  of  the  Persian 
moralist ;  but  the  iteust  is,  there   is   no   garden,  and  as   for  the 
fountaiin,  it  can  only  be  the  subterraneous  vault  and  cistern  of 
clear  water  full  of  tame  fish  which  literally  eat  out  of  your  hand.  * 
The  tutelary  saint's  protection  is,  apparently,  afforded  to  these 
members  of  the  finny  tribe,  who  are  as  large  and  fat  as  any  I 
have  seen  in  Persia,  and  are  seldom  or  ever  caught  or  harmed  in 
any  way.     The  dark  and  malignant  looks  of  the  dervishes,  who 
hang  about  the  Saadiya  were  on  us,  or   son|e  of  these   sacred 
muchee  (fish)  might  have  found  their  way  into  our  pot,  as  Cyclops 
had  little  respect  for  Hafiz,  Saadi,  or  any  other  celebrity. 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  for  a  description  of  the  building  con- 
taining the  poet's  tomb,  which  appears,  outwardly,  to  be  a  very 
inferior  and  small  caravanserai,  or  lodging  for  wayfarers.  The 
building  itself  is  on  one  side  of  a  square  court,  consisting  of  three 
small  chambers  in  the  centre,  having  two  other  rooms  above  them, 
and  flanked  by  two  large  vaulted  apartments,  entirely  open  in 
front  to  the  weather. t 

•  EMtwick't  translation  of  "  Oulistao,"  or  the  **  Rose  Garden." 
t  Binning  gives  the  following  accurate  description  of  the  Saadiya t — "The 
tomb  of  Saadi  is  in  the  southernmost  apartment,  the  grave  being  covered  with  a 
s*one  sarcophagus  of  oblong,  quadrangular  shape,  like  a  chest  open  on  top,  and 
having  four  small  pinnacles  at  the  corners.  It  is  broken  through  the  middle,  and 
the  inscriptions  with  which  it  is  covered,  are  moch  obliterated.  I  looked  in  vain 
for  the  dates  of  the  poet's  birth  and  decease.  This  monument  is  the  original  one 
placed  over  the  bard's  remains,  but  the  edifice  containing  it  was  erected  by  Kereem 
Khan.  The  whole  building  is  dirty  and  dilapidated.  It  is  now  used  as  a  sort  of 
caravanserai,  or  lodging,  for  dervishes,  or  any  wanderers  who  may  choose  to  take 
up  their  temporary  abode  here.  From  the  central  small  chamber  a  staircase  leads 
up  to  the  flat  terraced  roof  covering  the  whole.  Sheikh  Mush-ud-deen,  sumamed 
Saadi,  wn  bom  at  Shiraz  about  a.d.  1194,  and  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and 
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The  place,  at  my  visit,  was  fall  of  looties  and  yagabonds.  In 
one  comer  of  the  court  was  a  band  of  owners  of  monkeys  and 
bears,  who  were  displaying  the  antics  of  their  animals  to  an 
admiring  crowd,  and,  in  another  quarter,  a  party  of  filthy 
dervishes  were  reposing,  cooking,  and  ridding  their  garments  of 
the  yermin,  the  constant  companions  of  Persians  of  almost  all 
ranks ;  to  use  the  words  of  Morier,  ^  one  retires  from  the  tomb 
disgusted  with  its  state,  and  with  the  people  who  have  sufifered  it 
to  become  so/'  Those  who  can  allow  the  beautiful  little  enclosure, 
with  its  fancy  buildings,  and  cypress  and  other  trees,  composing 
the  Hafiziya — the  only  memorial  (if  I  except  his  works)  of  their 
adorable  Hafiz — to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  are  not  likely  to  give 
themselves  much  trouble  about  the  resting  place  of  a  questionable 
Sheeah  like  Saadi.  Dervishes  affect  the  spot,  for  it  suits  their 
objectionable  manners  and  customs,  taking  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  supervision  of  the  darogha  (head  of  police),  and  enabling 
them  to  concoct  their  plans  of  cheating,  begging,  or  thieving,  in 
alliance  with  looties  or  other  ragamuffins,  who  abound  in  Shiras 
and  its  neighbourhood.  In  brief,  I  was  sadly  disappointed  with 
Saadi's  shrine.  There  vms  nothing  picturesque  in  it,  or  any 
imaret  (building)  worthy  of  a  sketch,  such  as  I  fully  expected  to 
find.  The  Hafiziya  was  nothing  very  imposing;  but  here  all 
'  surroundings  were  in  a  most  disreputable,  dirty,  and  ruinous  state, 
which  sadly  reflects  on  the  people  who  owe  the  few  literary  master* 
pieces  of  the  language  to  these  two  great  poets. 

The  ArchsBological  Society  is  much  wanted  here,  say  under  the 
sublime  patronage  of  Nasir-ood-deen  Shah  ^'  Zill-ullah  fill  Arizee  !** 
(The  Lord's  Shadow  on  earth).  Imagine  a  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shiraz !  What  ransacking  of  decayed  old  buildings 
and  shrines;  what  copying  of  MSS.  and  inscriptions;  what 
luncheons  under  the  cypresses  of  Hafiz  and  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Bagh-i-Now  and  Jehan  Nema,  washed  down  by  the  famous  or 
infamous,  wine,*  which  bears  the  name  of  Shiraz.     Again,  wander- 

great  piety— real  or  pretended.  He  travelled  as  a  dervish  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  no  less  than  fourteen  times ;  he  died 
here  at  the  immense  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  solar,  or  one  hundred  and 
tveenty  lunar  years.  Saadi  is  not  so  much  respected  and  venerated  as  Hafiz.  The 
latter  was  an  indubitable  Sheeah,  while  the  religious  principles  of  Saadi  are  doubt* 
ful  ;  indeed  firom  some  passages  of  his  works  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  pro- 
bably a  Sunnee.  At  any  rate  he  was,  by  his  own  showing,  a  sufficiently  bigoted 
Mussulman,  but  in  his  days,  the  Sheeah  tenets  had  not  become  the  esublished 
national  faith  of  Persia,  and  the  people  were  of  different  persuasions.  Saadi  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  writer  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  though  inferior  to  Hafiz  in 
lyric  poetry.  His  works  are  much  more  voluminous  and  diversified,  embracing  all 
kinds  of  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  Since  his  time  many  of  the  literati  of 
Persia  have  imitated  his  style  and  language ;  but  none  have  sncceeded  in  rivalling 
hiro.  He  has  been  termed  a  moralist,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  may  deserve  the 
title;  yet  among  his  writingtt  there  are  some  abominations,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  worst  parts  of  Juvenal  would  appear  modest  and  decent.*' 

*  Moore  sings  of 

"  Kishmee's  golden  wine         C^r-.r^n]o 
And  the  red  weepings  of  the  Shiraz  vine^^^^  by  ^^OOi^le 

But  those  who  know  the  former  island  from  some  years  expatriation  in  the  Per- 
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ing  £Eur  afield,  what  picnics  would  not  our  Arobfidologista  make  in 
the  hoary  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  Pasagards,  or  to  ''  the  bower 
of  roses  bj  Bendemeer's  scream,''  finishing  up,  on  their  return, 
with  a  ball  and  sumptuous  spread  in  the  Palace  of  the  Takht-i- 
Kajir,  whence,  could  be  witnessed  an  illumination  of  the  great 
tomb  of  Shah  Cheragh,  and  the  more  ancient,  but  smaller,  mosque 
of  Masjidi  Now,  (built  by  Atabek  Saad  Zengee,  a-d.  1226)  with 
a  display  of  fireworks  from  the  house-tops,  got  up,  say,  by  Alii 
Khan  Bucktiaree,  or  the  Eel  Enhance  Chief,  ending  with  ''  Khuda 
Hafiz  Sbuma''  (God  be  your  protector)  blazed  on  the  Durwazi 
Ispahan  (Ispahan  gate). 

There  exist  the  remains  of  a  fine  garden,  watered  by  the  cistero 
close  to  Saadi's  tomb,  which  is  in  reality  the  source  of  the  little 
stream  of  Aub-Zengee,  called  after  Saadi's  great  patron,  Atabek 
Saad-bin-Zengee.  {Vide  Preface  to  '' Gulistan.'O  ^^^  ^^^^  is 
now  ruin  and  desolation.  The  summer-house  where  Sir  John 
Malcolm  received  the  pleasant  risit  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  has 
little  left  of  it,  and  a  traveller,  unless  he  was  informed  of  the 
interest  attached  to  this  part,  would  pass  by,  probably,  without 
noticing  it. 

We  followed  the  rough  road  to  the  west,  leading  under  the 
stony  hills,  and  a  ride  of  two  miles  brought  us  again  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  HaOziya,  not  f&r  from  which,  towards  the  city, 
are  two  of  the  principal  gardens,  which  form  the  chief  attractions 
of  Shiraz— the  Jehan  Nema  and  Bagh-i-Now — the  former 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ispahan  road,  the  latter  on  the 
west.  These  gardens  are  close  together,  being  merely  divided  by 
the  road,  and  possess  some  beauty  and  freshness.  The  cypress, 
chenar  (Oriental  plane)  and  fruit  trees,  with  the  usual  imarets, 
are  made  much  of  by  the  Shirazees,  who,  during  the  afternoon, 
frequent  in  crowds  these  gardens,  and  those  of  the  Takht-i-Kajir, 
further  to  the  west.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  my  amusements  to 
watch  the  ever  varying  groups  of  women  on  their  asses,  closely 
veiled,  mostly  in  blue,  and  horsemen  of  every  kind,  and  kafilas  going 
out  and  coming  in  ft'om  Ispahan.  All  these  accessories  are  most 
valuable  to  the  artist,  and  without  them,  there  is  little  really  to 
interest  the  eye  at  Shiraz. 

The  Takht-i-Elajir  carries  off  the  palm  in  all  these  baghs.  It 
lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city,  and  travellers,  with  justice,  have  praised  its  roses  and  other 
flowers,  with  the  fine  palace,  large  tank  of  water,  having  little 
Chinese  pavillions  at  each  corner,  and  once  boasting  a  boat  brought 
over  the  passes  from  the  sea,  but  which  has   now  disappeared. 

•Uq  Gulf,  will  tmile  at  the  idea  of  the  wine  of  Kithm,  which  ezittt  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  though  in  bygone  centuriet  the  island,  which  ii  now  bar* 
ren  and  sparsely  peopled,  was  said  to  be  fertile  and  wine  bearing,  and  in  the  time 
of  Albuquerque's  first  visit  to  Kishm  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  mention  ia 
made  of  its  opulence  and  great  population.  ^ 
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There  are  also  terraced  flower  beds  gradoallj  rising  to  the  site 
where  the  palace  itself  is  reared,  the  whole  forming  a  beautifol 
retreat  in  summer^  as  its  elevation  above  the  city  gives  it  a  good 
repute  for  air  and  water,  though  in  winter  it  must  be  bleak 
enough. 

The  Baba  Kohee  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  hill  just  above 
the  Takht-i-Kajir,  and  the  Jehan  Nema,  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  was,  probably,  located  there,  as  there  are  few  or  any 
buildings  in  the  city  where  a  '^  big  wig"  would  meet  with  decent 
lodging.  The  Takht-i-Kajir  was  probably  built  after  the  Tisit  of 
this  *'  Father  of  Elchees.''  Kalar  Bindee,  with  its  ruined  tower 
and  deep  well,  also  demands  th^  inspection  of  the  traveller;  I 
made  a  sketch  of  it,  and  also  a  general  one  of  Shiraz,  from  a  point 
above  the  Tung  Alii  Acbar,  the  pass  leading  from  the  city. 

There  are  many  little  shrines  and  buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hillsy  which  compass  the  plain  of  Shiraz,  but  none,  per- 
haps, more  interesting  than  Baba  Kohee,  a  hill  rising  nearly 
above  the  Takht-i-£[ajir,  and  having  a  terrace  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  a  beautiful  bason  of  clear  water,  and  trees  (cypress  and 
others)  with  fruit-trees  and  flower-gardens.  The  sito  commands 
perhaps  the  best  panoramic  view  of  the  city,  and  looks  down  on 
the  picturesque  palace  and  beautiful  garden  of  Takht-i-Kajir. 
Some  yards  above  the  ledge,  or  terrace,  of  Baba  Kohee,  there  is 
a  small  ruined  mosque,  where,  so  runs  the  legend,  Hafiz  used  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  religious  meditation  every  Friday.  The  place 
is  a  good  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  two  and  a  half 
miles  at  least,  and  as  the  climb  to  the  top  is  considerable,  few 
Pernians  appear  to  visit  the  spot,  but  an  English  traveller,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  house-tops  in  the  town,  would  be  struck 
by  its  beauty,  and  would  scarcely  fail  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

There  remain  to  be  noted  very  many  remarkable  buildings  near 
the  city,  though  all  are  in  the  same  condition  of  dilapidation. 
For  instance,  near  the  corner  of  Bagh-i-Now  stands  a  building 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  place  where,  at  the  Eed 
Kourban  (or  the  great  annual  festival  held  in  commemoration  of 
Abraham  offering  up  Ishmael,  according  to  the  Mahomedans,) 
the  populace  come  to  slaughter  a  camel.  This  building  is  actually 
part  of  the  Mosella — mentioned  by  Saadi,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  ^'  Gulistan'^ — better  known  as  a  resort  of  Hafiz  and 
his  companions,  and  often  mentioned  in  his  songs. 

Shiraz  looks  imposing  from  here.  The  great  Mosque  of  Shah 
Gheragh  looms  grandly  over  the  buildings  of  the  bazaar  and  gate 
of  Ispahan,  while  the  fruit-trees  and  chenars  hide  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  the  ruined  walls  and  bastions,  and  the  varied  arches  of 
Tank  Nema  form  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  monotony  of  flat  roofs 
and  rather  sombre-looking  mosques,  of  which,  indeed,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  worthy  of  remark  in  all  Shiraz. 


A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Mo8eUa,"'^fi^l*VTcff,'^  stands 
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what  ODce  has  been  an  elegant  structure,  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  an  artistic  eye,  even  in  its  ruins,  for  its  large  dome  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  of  the  roof. 
This  mosque,  which  is  called  Shah  Mirza  Haroza,  stands  close  to 
the  Ispahan  Gate,  and  was  built  by  Kereem  Khan,  to  whose 
taste  and  liberality  Shiraz  owes  so  much.  The  amount  of  glazed 
tiling  and  brickwork,  strewed  in  heaps  round  this  edifice,  shows 
what  skill  and  labour  have  been  bestowed  on  the  mosque.  The 
pavement,  with  water-courses  now  dry  and  out  of  repair,  and 
the  brick  walls,  having  arches  in  relief,  continue  from  Shah 
Mirza  Hamza  to  the  Gate  of  Ispahan.  Entering  this,  and  going 
through  smaller  bazaars,  you  soon  reach  the  principal  one,  called 
the  "  Bazaar-i-Vakeel,"  built  by  the  orders  of  Kereem  B[han,  or 
his  mother,  whose  tomb  I  afterwards  visited  at  the  little  village 
of  Peree,  near  Hamadan.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  good 
Vakeel,  who  preferred  the  humble  style  of  agent,  or  deputy,  to 
the  ostentatious  Shah-in-Shah,  really  constructed  the  nobler 
buildings  in  Shiraz,  and  this  bazaar,  called  after  him,  is  quite 
equal  to  any  I  have  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  East,  the  '*  Bazaar- 
i-buland''  in  Ispahan,  which  rivalled  it,  being  now  in  ruins.  The 
Vakeel's  Bazaar  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  and,  in  the  daytime, 
was  so  thronged  as  to  be  scarcely  passable,  but,  in  early  morning, 
I  often  stopped  to  admire  its  elegance  of  style,  and  the  vaulted 
arcades  crossing  each  other,  with  the  rotunda  and  cistern  of 
water. 

A  long  acquaintance  with  the  odoriferous,  but  tortuous,  alleys 
and  lanes  of  Bushire,  (properly  "  Aboo  Shehr,"  or  the  "  Father 
of  Cities,")  had  taught  me  enough  of  the  intricacies  of  Persian 
towns  to  thread  my  way.  **  Follow  your  nose"  is  a  very  good 
guide  for  a  traveller  in  the  labyrinths  of  dirty  lanes,  multitudi- 
nous bare  walls,  with  wooden  doors  here  and  there,  and  abundance 
of  ruined  dwellings,  with  many  pit-falls  and  hollows  where  he 
may  often  break  his  leg  unless  he  is  careful.  While  thus  picking 
his  way,  his  imagination  must  be  often  exercised  in  endeavouring 
to  realise  what  is  going  on  inside  these  blank  walls  and  jealous 
barriers,  though,  probably,  for  the  greater  part,  anything  but 
profitable  occupation  or  amusement,  such  as  we  define  it.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  life  of  the  weaker  sex  as  it  exists  amongst  the 
wandering  tribes,  or  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages  I  have 
visited,  who  are  free  to  roam  unveiled,  and  enjoy  fresh  air  and 
nature,  but  I  am  alluding  to  the  inmates  of  the  harem,  incar- 
cerated in  cities  and  towns,  whose  mode  of  life  and  monotony  of 
existence  must  tend  to  sour  the  temi>er.  This  isolated  and  un- 
sociable way  of  living,  as  we  understand  it,  has  been  perpetuated 
for  centuries,  and  will  be,  seemingly,  without  any  hope  of  change, 
so  long  as  the  Koran  forms  the  code  of  morals  and  the  ground- 
work of  the  law;  rather  has  Persian  civilization  retrograded 
during  the  past  three  centuries,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
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progressed.  One  of  the  most  enlightened  Persians  I  met  with, 
in  one  of  the  cities,  a  man  far  aboye  most  of  his  countrymen  in 
intelligence  and  progress,  told  me  that  his  home  was  a  miserable 
one,  as  his  two  wives  were  always  at  variance,  and  when  he 
went  there  he  had  a  wretched  time  of  it.  This  man  used  to  sit 
with  me  for  hours,  and  fully  enter  into  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  enjoy  any  news  or  information  I  gave  him,  or  read  to  me  the 
letters  from  his  tenants  in  neighbouring  villages,  and,  in  hct, 
he  made  me  his  confidant.  He  lost  his  only  child  during  my 
acquaintanceship,  which  greatly  grieved  him,  but,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  from  him,  the  mother  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Our  officiating  agent  at  Shiraz  at  this  time  was  the  descendant 
(either  son  or  grandson)  of  the  Jaffir  Alii  Khan,  brother  to  the 
Nawaub  of  Masulipatam,  mentioned  by  Malcolm.  He  went  by 
the  name  of  Nawaub,  owned,  according  to  his  own  account,  much 
property  in  the  direction  of  Masjidi  Burdee  and  elsewhere,  and 
his  marriage    with  a  fair  Shirazi  of  noble   birth    gave    him  a 

.  recognised  position  here.  I  found  him  very  civil  and  kind,  and 
his  introductions  afforded  me  some  little  knowledge  of  a  Persian 
interior.  I  visited  him  one  day,  and,  entering  by  the  usual  door 
in  the  wall,  found  myself,  in  company  with  my  servant,  in  a 
beautiful  garden,  with  the  ordinary  paved  water-way,  and  planted 
with  fine  trees  and  borders  of  flowers.  It  being  early  Spring  the 
roses  were  not  in  bloom,  but  there  were  narcissus,  the  ^'  Elchee 
Soosun,''*  and  other  flowers.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  and 
opposite   the   entrance  doorway,  was  the  *'  dewan   khanee,^'   or 

'  reception-room,  raised  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  court,  and 
ascended  by  marble  steps  on  each  side.  The  Nawaub  appeared 
to  live  in  luxury,  and  to  my  rather  inexperienced  eyes,  fresh  from 
the  mean  dwellings  of  Bushire,  his  abode  and  eniourage  bore  an 
aspect  of  Oriental  magnificence.  The  oorosee  (sort  of  verandah) 
was  a  very  fine  one,  and  this  structure  of  lattice-work  and  stained 
glass  of  minute  pieces  and  intricate  pattern,  merits  a  fuller 
description  than  I  can  give  here.  The  Nawaub  was  sufficiently 
Western  in  his  ideas  to  have  European  chairs,  although  there 
were  sumptuous  cushions  and  pillows  on  the  floor ;  there  were 
also  Persian  chairs,  highly  lacquered 'and  gilt,  but  most  incon- 
venient for  use,  especially  to  a  stout  person,  which  for- 
tunately I  was  not,  but  some  of  his  friends  who  were  visiting 
or  called  in  to  see  the  Feringhee,  were  obese,  and  looked  very 
uncomfortable.  The  carpets,  from  Kerman  and  Yezd,  were 
magnificent,  and,  indeed,  what  with  the  fountain  outside  running 
water  (for  a  wonder)  the  enamelled  walls  of  alabaster,  whiter 
than  chunam,  and  beautifully  stamped  with  birds  and  flowers  in 
relief,  and  the  wide-spread  awnings  placed  before  the  oorosee 
covering  the  way  to  the  garden,   and  tempering  the  sun's  fervid 
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rays,  together  with  the  capital  tea,  lemon  juice,  and  nargilehs, 
or  oalleoons,  I  spent  more  than  an  hoar  very  pleasantly.  The 
Nawanb  was  aged,  though,  in  his  case,  grey  hairs  did  not  bring 
wisdom,  for  two  years  afterwards,  on  my  return  to  Shiraz,  I 
heard  that  his  youngest  wife,  aged  fifteen,  whom  he  had  just 
taken  to  himself,  had  recently  poisoned  him.  This  may,  or  may 
not,  be  altogether  correct,  as  in  Persia  these  reports  must  always 
be  receiTed  with  caution ;  but,  at  any  rate,  his  son  was  in  posses- 
sion, and  located  me  in  the  self-same  court  and  garden,  in  a 
pretty  little  apartment  at  the  side.  I  was  then  unwell  and  did 
not  go  about  much,  but  paid  one  visit  to  the  Dewan-Khanee, 
and  amused  myself  a  whole  afternoon  in  watching  the  female 
part  of  the  household,  with  many  children  playing  about  the 
garden  and  court,  under  the  protection  of  their  sable  guards, ' 
who  were  ciyil  enough.  The  women  were  eating  all  the  after- 
noon, and,  outwardly,  seemed  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  Persian 
family ;  the  children  were  amusing  themselves,  and  their  mothers 
ventured  close  to  my  quarters,  partially  laying  aside  their  veils, 
but  whether  they  were  there  with  their  lord's  permission,  I  do 
not  know — perhaps  many  of  them  were  members  of  his  father's 
harem,  over  whose  movements  he  exercised  little  or  no  control. 
While  at  Shiraz,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Br.  Fagergren,* 

*  Dr.  Fagergren  wis  present  at  the  battle  of  Ehooshanb,  and  said  that  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  how  quickly  the  severe  wonnds  of  Persian  soldiers  healed,  though 
seme  had  wounds  which  he  thought  would  have  ended  fiatally.  His  expres- 
sion to  me  regarding  the  charge  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry,  and  the  utter  discom- 
fiture of  the  Shah's  army  was,  '*  Yon  English  did  not  make  good  battle,"  (or  good 
fight),  meaning  if  we  had  followed  up  our  victory  we  should  have  annihilated  the 
Persians,  as  they  fled  in  otter  rout  to  the  passes  on  the  Ferozeabad  road.  Of  his 
medical  experiences,  he  said  the  Persian  tales  medicine  in  basins'  full,  as  they  are 
more  solicitous  for  quantity  than  quality.  He  told  me  the  story  mentioned  by 
Binning,  of  a  noble  of  royal  blood,  resident  at  Shiraz,  who  fell  very  ill  of  fever, 
and  after  trjring  in  vain  the  remedies  of  the  Persian  physicians,  sent  for  him  (the 
Swedish  Physician)  in  great  terror  and  tribulation,  begging  him  to  save  his  life  if 
possible,  and  promising  him  a  handsome  recompense  in  the  event  of  his  effecting  a 
cure.  Dr.  Fagergren  accordingly  attended  him  with  the  greatest  care  and  assiduity 
throngh  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  until  he  was  fairly  convalescent  and  able  to 
take  exercise.  One  day  a  servant  of  this  nobleman  conveyed  to  the  doctor  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  that  his  master  had  suddenly  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever, 
so  here  was  an  end  of  all  hopes  of  recompense  for  the  care  and  trouble  he  had 
taken.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Doctor  being  out  at  some  gardens  near  the  city, 
observed  his  quondam  patient— the  dead  man — in  renewed  health  and  spirits, 
riding  along  with  his  companions.  The  story  of  his  decease  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  trick  of  this  honourable  scion  of  royalty  to  cheat  the 
physician  who  had  saved  his  life  out  of  his  hard-earned  fee.  The  incident  is 
illustrative  of  Persian  meanness.  I  sent  down  to  my  agents  at  Bombay  for  six 
dozen  of  beer  as  a  present  for  Dr.  Fagergren  who  was  civil  to  me,  though  his  ter- 
rible strong  remedies  of  jalap  and  salts  afterwards  nearly  killed  me  outright.  He 
said  the  English  at  Bushire  would  never  allow  the  beer  to  pass  them,  and  so  it 
proved,  for  as  it  had  my  name  on  it,  and  arrived  in  hot  weather  when  the  people 
were  out  of  beer,  a  friend  sold  it  on  my  account,  and  out  of  kindness  to  me,  at  a 
profit.  I  was  of  course  very  vexed  as  I  had  promised  it  to  Dr.  Fagergren,  but 
there  was  no  remedy,  as  the  beer  was^drank  before  I  got  the  news.  Poor  Fagergren 
used  always  to  say,  ''Dear  Sb,  pray  write  about  the  beer.  The  English  have 
great  affection  for  de  beer,"  and  lo  it  proved.  ^ 
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a  Swedish  physician  of  some  note  in  the  Shah's  senrice,  who  had 
resided  there  for  many  years,  and  whom  I  found  a  kind  and  well- 
informed  companion. 

Desirous  of  sketching  Shiraz  from  the  most  picturesque  points 
of  view,  I  proceeded  along  the  Ispahan  road,  which  leaves  the 
valley  of  Shiraz  by  a  comparatively  narrow  defile  called  the  Tung 
Alii  Acbar.  The  break  in  the  hills  here  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley  is  not  very  wide,  and,  in  fact,  they  almost  meet  at  the 
guard-house,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  which  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  with  a  chamber  above  the  gate- 
way. The  range  of  hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tung  Alii 
Acbar  pass  rises  with  an  almost  perpendicular  abruptness,  and 
to  a  very  considerable  height.  Not  far  from,  and  a  little  above, 
the  road  is  a  saint's  tomb,  with  a  cypress-tree  and  a  water-mill, 
turned  by  the  Bocknabad,  and,  close  at  hand,  some  trumpery 
sculptures  of  Futteh-AUi-Khan  smoking  his  calleoon,  and  another 
tablet  with  Eustam,  the  Persian  Hercules,  rescuing  a  man  from 
the  clutches  of  a  lion.  The  hills  on  the  east  rise  with  a  more 
gradual  ascent  to,  perhaps,  au  elevation  of  600  or  800  feet, 
having  on  the  summit  a  tower,  called  Kalar  Bindee,  with  a  well 
said  to  be  bottomless ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  depth, 
and  also  of  the  antiquity  of  both  it  and  the  tower.  Attaching  to 
the  well  is  a  legend,  that  unfaithful  wives  were  precipitated  into 
its  gloomy  depths,  but  what  foundation  there  is  for  it  I  know 
not,  though,  usually,  these  traditions  have  their  origin  in  fact. 
The  tower  commands  Shiraz,  although  without  artillery  or  any 
fortifications  of  modem  date,  the  pass  at  present  possesses  no 
means  of  adequate  resistance,  though  a  few  guns  placed  on  the 
height  and  in  the  defile,  would  render  this  entrance  to  the  valley 
of  Shiraz  almost  impregnable. 

There  is  a  picturesque  bird's-eye  view  a  short  distance  from  the 
rising  ground  near  the  guard-house,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  traveller  who  first  comes  in  sight  of  it.  From  this  point  the 
eyesores  of  the  city,  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  of  its 
principal  gardens,  are  concealed,  and  as  in  most  Eastern  cities, 
the  saying  that  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view "  may 
be  received  as  an  established  truth  concerning  Shiraz,  and  indeed 
of  every  town  and  city  in  Iran.  The  fine  mosque  of  Shah  Cheragh 
rising  high  above  the  flat  roofs  of  the  bazaars,  ruined  walls, 
bastions  and  gates  of  the  city  breaks  its  tame  and  uninteresting 
outline,  and  the  principal  road  leading  from  the  Ispahan  gate, 
the  Shah  Mirza  Hamza,  and  other  ruined  edifices,  comes  full  in 
yiew  between  the  Bagh-i-Now  and  Jehan  Nema,  and,  as  it  nears 
the  Tung  Alii  Acbar,  widens  out  into  a  spacious  throughfare, 
somewhat  gay  with  horsemen,  kafilahs,  veiled  ladies,  and  moolahs 
on  their  asses,  either  going  or  returning  from  the  shrines,  with, 
at  this  season,  long  strings  of  the  wandering  tribes,  with  their 
goods,  camels  and  horses.     The  dark,  almost  sable,  green  of  the 
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solemn  cypress  trees  rising  from  the  garden  by  the  road  side,  gives 
additional  force  to  the  drab  colour  of  the  roads  and  garden  walls, 
lit  up  by  brilliant  sunshine.     In  the  immediate   foreground  we 
have  the  broken  outline  of  the  defile  and  the  adjacent  hills  and 
rugged  road  passing  the  guard-hause,  with  the  slopes  leading  to 
the  heights  of  Kalar  Bindee,  dotted  with  the  low  black  tents  of 
the  Nomad  tribes ;  indeed  when  my  sketch  was  taken  the  whole 
hill  was  covered  with  camels  and  their  foals^  horses  and  their  colts, 
sheep,  oxen,  and  their  owners,  engaged  in  their  several  duties. 
It  would  seem  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  them  to  meet  with  sufficient 
pasture  for  such  vast  herds  as  were  collected  here,    though  they 
seldom  remain  long,  and  will  soon  move  northward  in  quest  of 
fresh  grazing  grounds.     When  my  sketch  was  completed  I  walked 
a  few  hundred  yards  further  on,  and  came  upon  some  three  or 
four  circular-shaped  ruins  of  brickwork,  standing  not  far  from  the 
road.     I  rather  dreaded  interrogating  one  or  two  Persians  stand- 
ing by,  who,  for  aught  I  knew,  had  a  closer  interest  in  these 
erections  than  they  cared  to  own,  as  I  guessed  the  use  to  which 
these  uncanny-looking  buildings  were  put,  but  one  of  the  number 
informed  me  that  a  short  time  previously  the  Governor,  Ferooz 
Mirza,  had  bricked  up  some  celebrated  banditti,  leaving  their  heads 
only  visible,  and  thus  they  died  a  prolonged  and  misemble  death. 
The  civilized  traveller  revolts  at  such  instances  of  barbarism ,  and 
for  my  part  I  congratulated  myself  on  not  being  obliged  to  inquire 
further  into    these    atrocities.     Whilst    the   Shah-in-Shah,    the 
"  refuge  of  the  world,''  the  '*  protector  of  the  poor,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  resorts  to  the  most  cruel  and  treacherous  acts  to  sup- 
port his  tottering  and  uncertain  rule,  it  is  not  likely  his  governors 
and   viceroys   will   show  a   milder   and   more  civilized    temper. 
Persia,     even     more    than     Turkey,     is     the    home    of    des- 
potism  and  cruelty,    and  little    amelioration    can  be    displayed 
under  the  debasing  influence  of  the  so-called  faith  of  the  Impostor 
of  Mecca.     I  returned  home  by  the  Bagh-i-Shah   gate,  on   the 
west  side  of  the  city,  not  being  particularly  careful  as  to  the  line 
of  route  pursued,  but  riding  over  the  ruined  walls  and  streets  to 
my   lodging,  after  a  fashion  I  often  practised.     Persian  towns 
contrast  unfavourably  with  those  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  as  regards  coffee-houses,  fountains,  numerous 
balconies,  and  other  architectural  features,  and  European  travellers 
are  denied  the  use  of  the  Oriental  luxury  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Turkish  bath.     In  former  days,  travellers  in  Persia  could  gain 
admittance  to  the  hummams,  but  now  it  is  only  in  the  Armenian 
hummams  at  Julfah,   in   Ispahan,  that  a  European  can  indulge 
in  a  bath.     My  experience  of  Iran   is  that  the  country  is  retro- 
grading, and  not  progressing,  in  all  those  essentials  which  con- 
stitute national  greatness.     But  there  must  soon  come  a  change, 
and  the  most  bigoted  and  despotic  of  dynasties  will  have->to  yield 
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to  the  requirements  of  a  reforming  age.  The  chief  &ctor  in  this 
near  fature  of  progress,  will  be  the  omnipotent  railway  train. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching,  or  is  supposed  to  be  so,  when  the 
"  iron  horse  "  will  drag  after  him  the  wandering  Eel  Elianee  and 
Eelhaggie,  their  families,  and  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  the 
most  Talnable  of  their  farming  stock,  when  the  veiled  beauties  of 
the  harems  of  nobility  and  royalty  of  Teheran  and  Ispahan  will 
travel  in  saloon  carriages,  and  when  the  vexed,  hungry,  and  tired 
traveller,  worried  by  want  of  sleep  and  tormented  by  ennui  in  a 
weary  caravan  going  at  the  usual  two  and  a-half  miles  an  hour, 
prolonged  through  many  weeks,  will  be  able  to  book  direct  from 
Ispahan  to  the  sea,  by  special  train,  timed  to  arrive  at  Bushire  to 
catch  the  tidal  boat  (running  three  times  a  day  to  meet  the  Euphrates 
Bailway)  starting  from  the  Khor  Abdullah*  by  a  fine  jetty.  The 
up-country  traveller,  if  at  Shiraz,  would  be  looking  out  for  time 
bills  and  notices  of  excursions  leaving  for  Ispahan,  stopping  at 
Persepolis,  Pasagardce,  with  a  few  hours'  stay  to.  view  those  in- 
teresting relics  of  a  great  past,  or  pass  a  night  at  a  railway  hotel 
at  Zargoon,  the  *'  half-way  house  "  between  Shiraz  and  Persepolis 
or  at  the  junction  at  Mader-i-Snleiman  (Mother  of  Solomon),  to 
take  a  hasty  glance  round  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 

But  all  this  being  in  the  future,  when  the  time  for  departure 
came,  I  had  to  fall  back  on  Jaffir  Khan,  the  charvadar,  who  had 
brought  us  from  Bushire,  and  was  willing,  for  a  small  increase  in 
mule-hire,  to  take  us  on  to  Ispahan.  Jaffir  Khan,  however,  was 
not  sure  of  a  lucky  day  for  the  start,  so  went  to  consult  an 
astrologer ;  meantime  my  factotum,  Cyclops,  looked  about  for  a 
customer  for  Murwarie,  as  mj  Arab  horse,  Firhaud^t  had  arrived 
from  Kazeroon,  cured  of  the  sprains  he  had  received  in  coming 
through  the  Tung-i-Toorkun  and  I  had  no  use  for  two  horses, 

*  Khor  Abdullah  is  a  great  inlet  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-ul-Artb  Riyer, 
having  Bubtyan  Island  on  the  west,  and  the  Abdullah  Banks  (which  form  the  west 
side  of  the  Shatt-uI-Arab)  on  the  east.  It  is  twelve  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and 
runs  north-west,  to  Wurbah  Island,  joining  Khor  Sabbeyeh.  The  soundings  in  it 
are  four  to  five  fathoms ;  but  it  is  never  visited  by  European  ships. 

t  Firhaud  was  the  artist  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  sculptures  of  Beysittun,  and  he 
is  scarcely  less  famous  in  Persian  annals  as  the  lover  of  the  lovely  Shereen,  mis- 
tress of  the  monarch,  Khoozroo  Purveez,  who  ruled  Persia  for  thirty-dght  years, 
during-  thirty-two  of  which  he  established  his  claim  to  the  title  of  **  Great,*'  which  was 
not  maintained  by  his  conduct  in  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  The  Persian 
legend  has  it  that  Khoozroo  promised  Firhaud  that,  if  he  cut  through  the  rock  of 
Beysittun,  and  brought  a  stream  flowing  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  into  the  val- 
ley, he  should  be  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Shereen.  He  was  at  the 
point  of  completing  his  labour  when  the  King,  fearing  to  lose  his  mistress,  sent  an 
old  woman  to  inform  Firhaud  that  the  object' of  his  love  was  dead.  The  sculptor 
was  at  work  on  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  rock  when  he  heard  the  mournful 
intelligence,  and  immediately  cast  himself  down  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  As  for 
Shereen  she  poisoned  herself  on  the  death  of  her  royal  lover,  to  escape  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  profligate  son,  Schirouen,  and  the  act  has  immortalized  her  name 
which,  says  Malcolm,  '*  to  this  day  is  associated  in  Persia  with  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  delightfiil  in  the  female  sex."  ^^  , 
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The  days  are  oommencing  to  get  ^arin,  though  the  niglits  are  still 
cool,  and  having  seen  all  I  could  at  Shiras,  and  disposed  of  Mur- 
warie  for  a  few  krans  less  than  I  paid  for  him,  I  engaged  four 
mules  by  the  month,  paying  120  krans  for  their  seryices  for  that 
period,  and  bade  adieu  to  Shiraz,  going  out  of  the  Bagh-i-Shali  gate, 
and  flinging  two  or  three  krans  to  the  gate-keeper  who  had  waited 
on  me,  but  to  whom  I  had  previously  turned  a  deaf  ear.  This 
being  the  last  day  of  the  Bamazan,  and  the  feast  of  the  Bairam 
to-morrow,  my  Shiraz  friends  predicted  that  my  muleteer  would 
refuse  to  move  for  the  next  two  days  ;  however,  daylight  brought 
xnuleteer  and  mules,  and  at  length,  on  Wednesday,  7th  of  May, 
1  started  from  Shiraz  for  Persepolis  and  Ispahan.  While  en  rotUe 
I  walked  a  great  deal,  and  my  Arab,  Firhaud,  used  to  go  steadily 
on  ahead  of  the  mules,  who  always  follow  a  T&boo.*  Firhaud 
never  stopped  as  a  rule,  but  went  aJong  by  himself,  whilst  I  went 
sometimes  a-head  and  sometimes  in  rear  of  the  kafllah,  and  sketched 
or  inspected  whatever  was  noticeable  on  the  day's  march,  which 
was  sometimes  eight  farsakhs,  at  others  only  five  or  six,  breaking 
the  monotony  of  the  way  by  guft-u-gu,  or  conversation,  with  my 
servants  or  any  chance  wayfarer.  My  last  act  was  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  Nawaub,  and  then  I  turned  my  face  towards  the  Tung 
Alii  Acbar,  passing  almost  unobserved  through  the  guard-house. 
As  we  left  a  large  heap  of  stones  on  our  right,  Jaffir  Khan  and  his 
assistant,  a  fine  boy  of  fourteen,  contributed  their  mite  in  the 
«hape  of  a  few  boulders,  with  sundry  execrations  at  whatever  evil 
spirit  was  supposed  to  afifect  that  locality,  and  whoever  he  or  she 
may  be,  they  must  have  a  poor  time  of  it,  as  no  wayfarer,  who 
has  a  regard  for  his  spiritual  or  temporal  welfeure  during  the  journey, 
neglects  this  little  attention. 

The  traveller  quickly  loses  sight  of  the  unrivalled  valley  of 
Shiraz,  and  the  usual  dreary  wilderness  has  now  to  be  encountered. 
On  the  whole,  the  road  to  Zargoon,  our  firet  munzil,  was 
monotonous  in  the  extreme,  leading  principally  through  an  arid 
country,  having  the  little  stream  of  Bocknabad  for  the  first  few 
miles  on  our  left,  with  a  scanty  edge  of  verdure  and  such  few 
flowers  as  are  found  hereabouts.  The  hills  on  both  sides,  which 
are  some  distance  from  the  road,  are  tame  in  outline,  and  of  no 
height  to  attract  admiration ;  but  to  anyone  having  an  eye  for 
colour,  some  pleasure  is  afforded  in  watching  the  fleeting  purple 
shadows,  varying  in  depth,  and  contrasting  with  the  brown, 
sombre  slopes  on  which  they  rest.  The  sun  daily  gathers  more 
power  till  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  when  the  mules 

*  There  are  four  distinct  kinds  of  horses  in  Persia.  There  is  the  original  Turlco- 
man  breed,  a  large  powerful  animal;  the  v&boo,  or  common  hack,  stouter  and 
rather  larger  than  our  galloway;  the  smaller  Arabian  breed,  introduced,  says 
Chesney,  by  Nadir  Shah;  and  lastly,  a  cross  between  this  animal  and  the  Turko- 
man horse,  known  ai  the  bid-pai  (wind-footed),  which  is  the  most  prized  in  Iran. 
It  is  contrary  to  cnstom  to  crop  the  tails  and  manes,  which  are  frequently  dye4c 
the  favourite  colours  being  orange,  red,  or  yellow.  '^ 
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are  compelled  to  work  by  night,  and  the  trayeller  must  go  with 
thein,  notwithstanding  iJie  discomfort  and  fatigue  snch  a  journey 
entails.  On  this  day's  march  ^  if  I  except  a  short  descent  into 
another  valley^  similar  but  wider  than  the  first,  and  a  few  trees, 
a  little  water,  and  a  rained  caravanserai,  there  was  nothing  to 
remark  till  Zargoon  was  reached,  fiye  farsakhs  from  Shiraz. 

Zargoon  caraTanserai  is  a  kind  of  halfway-house  between  Shiraz 
and  Persepolis,  and  if  a  railway  was  ever  completed,  would  cer- 
tainly be  immortalized  by  a  station,  when  the  old  caravanserai, 
with  a  few  modern  improvements,  might  perhaps  be  known  as  the 
'*  Lion  and  Sun/'  Zargoon  has  evidently  seen  better  days  and 
entertained  a  larger  population,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  again  be  a  large  and  stirring  place.  Water  and  pas- 
turage are  very  good,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  numerous  nomads 
located  here,  with  their  flocks  sprinkled  over  the  plain.  Almost 
every  town  in  Persia  possesses  a  caravanserai,  and  often  an  imam- 
zadah,  or  t.omb  of  some  relative  of  one  of  the  twelve  Imams.  Zar* 
goon  possesses  these  and  a  chuppar-khoneh,  or  post-house.  The 
old  caravanserai  here  is  similar  to  most  of  these  fortified  refuges, 
which  stand  out  as  memorials  of  a  time  when  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  wayfarer  than  at  present. 
Enclosed  within  high  walls,  built  sometimes  of  well-burnt  brick — 
which  one  never  meets  with  now — and  having  bastions  at  each 
corner,  it  includes  a  large  area,  having  open  cells  round  the  court, 
and  cloisters  inside,  with  one  entrance,  which  was  secured  with 
strong  iron-plated  doors  bolted  from  within.  These  fine  old 
buildings— each  having  a  history  of  its  own,  could  they  speak — 
are  well  calculated  to  protect  their  inmates  from  any  attack  that 
could  be  made  by  robbers.  Over  the  entrance  gateway  is  an 
upper-room  which  often,  ft'om  its  ruinous  state,  is  open  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven,  but,  when  in  repair,  makes  a  very  decent  apart- 
ment both  in  summer  and  winter.  One  of  the  advantages  in  the 
Bala  Khoneh,  as  it  is  called,  are  the  narrowness  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  it,  so  that  an  attendant  can  always  defend  them  against 
intrusive  familiarity  or  curiosity ;  however,  this  can  generally  be 
provided  against  below,  by  having  a  tarpaulin,  or  curtain  in  front 
of  one's  cell,  which  also  serves  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  dalandar,  or  gate-keeper,  is  solely 
responsible  for  opening  and  shutting  the  gates,  and  can  be  very 
troublesome  in  this  way  if  he  chooses.  He  also  keeps,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  keep,  firewood,  boosa  (or  chopped  straw)  for  the  mules, 
and  very  scanty  provision  for  human  beings.  People  who  travel 
with  dishonest  or  careless  domestics  are  to  be  pitied,  for  often 
these  dalandars  practise  gross  extortion,  but  I  was  well  served  by 
Cyclops,  who  carried  great  weight,  and  although  I  knew  many  a 
battle  was  fought  on  our  departure  with  an  usorious  dalandar, 
yet  it  never  caused  me  uneasiness,  and  1  rarely  heard  of  it,  except 
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as  a  matter  of   guft-n-ga,  (or  conyersation)  during   the  day's 
travel. 

The  evening  I  was  at  Zargoon  I  shot  some  duck  in  a  swamp, 
near  the  caravanserai,  and  had  a  pleasant  stroll  round  the  Imam 
Zadah  and  amongst  some  of  the  goat's-hair  tents  of  the  Eeliats, 
whose  camp-fires,  as  evening  closed  in,  lit  up  the  plain.  Leaving 
early  we  passed  the  Imam  Zadah  and  burial  ground,  and  the  spur 
of  a  lofty  hill  under  which  Zargoon  is  situated,  and  turning  north- 
ward into  a  wide  valley,  and  crossing  a  swamp  by  a  rough  but 
substantial  causeway  of  stone,  we  approached,  after  a  march  of 
about  twenty-six  miles  from  Shirae  and  eight  from  Zargoon,  the 
river  Bendameer,*  of  which  Moore  sings : — 

"  There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendameer's  stream. 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long." 

Travellers  in  these  regions  who  are  intimate  with  the  "  Lalla 
Rookh"  of  Moore,  will  agree  that  he  sometimes  carries  the 
privileges  of.  his  craft  too  far.  His  descriptive  passages  of  such 
barren,  rocky,  uninteresting  islands  as  Ormuz,  Kishm,  and  other 
places,  are  simply  misleading,  and  though  the  lines  on  Bendameer 
may  be  beautiful  as  specimens  of  versification,  poetic  license,  save 
in  the  above  instance,  has  seldom  been  so  greatly  stretched.  ^  A 
less  promising  place,"  says  Binning,  ''  for  roses  and  nightingales 
I  never  witnessed.  Bendameer  is  a  deep  turbid  and  particularly 
ugly  river,  passing  through  a  country  in  no  way  remarkable  for 
beauty  or  verdure,  and  as  little  likely  to  be  the  chosen  spot  for 
Philomel  and  her  beloved  flower  as  any  place  I  wot  of."  The 
Bendameer  which  has  here  a  breadth  of  about  forty  yards,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  other  streams  uniting  just  above 
the  bridge,  which  is  a  fine  old  structure,  but  now  in  such  bad 
repair  that  mules  find  it  difficult  to  pass  over  without  an  accident. 
These  small  rivers  are  sluggish  and  without  any  redeeming 
quality,  with  high  banks,  and  are  scarcely  fordable. 

I  confess  I  looked  out  expectantly  for  Persepolis  and  its  wonderful 
ruins,  on  crossing  the  bridge,  but,  although  the  hill  is  visible  to 
the  north,  under  which  is  the  site  of  the  ruins,  yet  these  are  some 
one  and  a-half  miles  from  the  village  of  Kinaureh  where  travellers 
put  up,  and  from  which  Takht-i-Jemsheed  or  Chihal  Minar — by 
which  name  Persepolis  is  known  among  the  Persians — distant 
thirty*five  miles  from  Shiraz,  is  easily  seen  and  reached.  Kiur 
aureb  is  about  six  miles  from  the  Bendameer  river,    and  is  a 

*  **  The  Bendameer,''  says  Binning,  **  derires  its  name  from  a  Tillage  so  called 
about  six  or  seven  miles  east  of  the  bndge,  where  there  is  a  large  '  bund,'  or  em- 
bankment constructed  by  a  famous  chief  in  former  times,  who  though  only  the 
grandson  of  a  poor  fisherman  made  himself  sovereign  of  all  Southern  Persia.  The 
riyer  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  others  which  unite  just  above  the  bridge. 
One  of  these  streams  is  the  Koor,  or  Koom  Feroos.  anciently  called  the  Araxes, 
which  rises  about  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  and  the  other  is  the  Polvar  rising 
some  fifty  miles  to  the  north  among  the  mountains.  The  bridge  over  the  Ben- 
dameer, named  Poole  Khan,  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Zargoon,  It  is  of  throC 
srcbea  and  leads  to  the  broa4  plain  of  Mervdasht."  ^ 
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poor  village  with  a  few  gardens  on  the  west  side,  well  cnltiyated 
and  looked  after.  I  found  beans  (barcolah),  onions^  radishes, 
and  joang  cabbage  all  planted  in  small  square  beds,  and  irrigated 
from  a  fine  well  in  the  centre,  kept  going  all  day,  and  a  rude 
mud  building  had  been  erected  for  containing  tools,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  garden ;  there  were  a  few  flowers  here  also,  the  Gul- 
i-Zar,  golden  rose,  hawthorn,  with  apple  and  plum  trees,  the  re- 
maining space  being  filled  up  with  barlej  and  lucerne.  The  water- 
courses we  had  to  ford,  and  the  wooden  bridges,  (when  thej  were 
present^  which  was  not  very  often)  we  had  to  cross,  were 
Texatiouslj  tedious  to  one  like  myself,  approaching  for  the  first 
time  a  site  of  such  transcendent  and  universal  interest  as  Per- 
sepolis.  However,  the  hoary  old  pillars,  (alas !  few  are  remaining 
now),  the  gigantic  platform  on  which  the  whole  system  of  Jem- 
sheed's  **  throne,"  has  been  raised,  the  tomb  of  the  Kings  in  the 
mountains  in  rear,  and  the  magnificent  flight  of  st^ps  leading  to 
these  imposing  remains  of  a  powerful  and  historical  nation,  at 
last  came  clearly  into  view.  My  first  impressions  were  decidedly 
disappointing.  In  the  height  of  its  grandeur  and  prosperity^ 
Fersepolis  could  not  have  presented  a  very  striking  appearance, 
that  is  on  approaching  it  from  the  plain.  As  Saadi  beautifully 
expresses  it :  ''A  lofty  minaret  shows  low  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Alwand,''  a  mountain  thirty  miles  east  of  Teheran,  whose  snowy 
peak  I  have  often  seen  from  Koom,  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
The  huge  wall  of  mountains  rising  immediately  at  the  back  of 
Fersepolis  must  have  always  detracted  from  its  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  and  the  city  was  much  inferior  in  commercial  im- 
portance and  picturesqueness  to  Susa,  which  stood  in  an  open 
plain,  with  nothing  in  immediate  proximity  to  dwarf  the  grandeur 
of  her  buildings.  Lying  under  the  lee  of  a  great  mountainous 
range,  the  columns  of  Pesepolis  rise  like  the  masts  of  ships, 
stranded  on  an  iron-bound  coast,  and  their  otherwise  majestic 
llppearance  is  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  huge  rocky  mass  tower- 
ing above  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  present  aspect  of  these 
world-famous  ruins,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  their  pristine 
glory,  they  rivalled  the  grandest  architectural  achievements  of 
Greece  and  Borne.  So  writes  Malcolm^  who  gives  no  account  of 
the  remains  of  the  Takht-i-Jemsheed,  as  he  pleads  that  many 
minute  descriptions  have  been  recorded  by  former  travellers  and 
historians.  That  great  scholar  and  soldier-statesman,  with  his  fine 
artistic  perception  eloquently  says : — 

"  Among  the  traces  of  a  nation's  former  glory.  There  is  none 
on  which  the  mind  dwells  with  more  serious  thought  than  on  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  its  ancient  palaces.  How  forcibly  are  we  re- 
minded of  our  mortality,  when  we  are  told  that  an  edifice,  in  the 
erection  of  which  a  kingdom's  wealth  had  been  exhausted,  adorned 
with  every  ornament  that  the  art  of  the  world  could  supply,  and 
the  history  of  which  was  engraven  on  the  imperishable  rocks  it  was 
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founded  upon,  has  not  only  fallen  into  decay,  but  that  its  founder  is 
unknown,  and  the  language,  in  which  its  history  was  written,  is  no 
longer  spoken  by  man  !  Persia  abounds  with  such  remains  of  for- 
gotten splendour ;  in  the  emphatic  words  of  a  poet*  of  that  nation. 
•*  The  spider  weaves  its  web  in  the  palace  of  Cessar !  The  owl 
stands  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower  of  Afrasiab!''  Malcolm 
speaks  of  the  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  being  undecipherable,  but 
another  Indian  officer,  scarcely  less  eminent  or  learned,  has  found 
the  key  by  whioh  the  cuniform  letters  can  be  read.  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  gives  the  following  translation  of  the  inscriptionf  re- 
peated on  each  pier  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  which 
with  other  buildings  stood  on  the  great  platform :  **  The  great 
god,  Ahara-mazda,  (Ormazd)  he  it  is  who  has  given  (made)  this 
world,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  king, 
both  king  of  the  people  and  law-giver  of  the  people.  I  am  Xerxes 
the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the 
many  peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  the  great  world, 
the  son  of  King  Darius  the  Acbsemenian.  Says  Xerxes  the  King, 
by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  made  this  gate  of  entrance,  (or 
this  public  portal)  there  is  many  another  nobler  work  besides  (or 
iu)  this  Persepolis,  which  I  have  executed  and  which  my  father 
has  executed.  Whatsoever  noble  works  are  to  be  seen,  we  have 
executed  all  of  them  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  Says  Xerxes 
the  King,  may  Ormazd  protect  me  and  my  empire.  Both  that 
which  has  been  executed  by  me  and  that  which  has  been  executed 
by  my  father,  may  Ormazd  protect  it."J  An  ancient  Persian 
historian  gives  the  following  account  of  Persepolis :  *•  Jemsheed 
built  a  fortified  palace  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  bounds  the 
fine  plain  of  Murdasht  to  the  north-west.  The  platform  on 
which  it  was  built  has  three  faces  to  the  plain,  and  one  to  the 

*  The  celebrated  Firdoutee,  author  of  the  *<  Sbah-nameh"  ^Book  of  Kings)  a 
work  of  great  value  both  from  an  historical  and  poetic  point  of  view. 

t  The  cuniform  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  are  only  less  important  than  those  on 
the  rock  ublets  at  Behiston  or  Bisutun,  which  were  deciphered  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  thus  giving  the  key  to  that  adapution  of  the  cuniform  character  in 
which  the  Assyrian  records  were  inscribed.  The  inscriptions  alike  at  Persepolis  and 
Behistun  were  trilingual,  the  tablets  being  divided  with  three  columns,  each 
column  having  a  version  of  the  same  inscription,  in  one  of  the  languages  used  by 
the  three  nations,  Babylonian  (including  the  Assyrian),  the  Persian  and  Tartar, 
each  language  being  written  in  the  modification  of  the  cuniform  character  peculiar 
to  it.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  from  his  intimacy  with  Persia,  was  enabled  after 
long  and  patient  labour  to  decipher  the  Assyrian  records,  though  the  difficulty  waa 
greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  different 
signs  in  the  Assyrian,  and  only  thirty  or  forty  in  the  Persian,  but  the  clue  to 
the  value  of  the  others  was  derived  from  the  study  of  the  proper  names. 

t  The  first  ponion  of  this  translation,  ending  inith  the  words  <*  Darius  the 
Acbsemenian,"  is  identical  with  the  version  of  Lassen  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Journal  Vol.  X.  Fart  II.  p.  319.  M.  Bumouf  also  made 
a  translation  of  this  inscription,  and  a  similar  one  relating  to  Darius  at  Hamadan, 
differing  slightly  from  the  above  fsee  his  "  M ^moires  snr  deux  Inscriptions  Cunei- 
formes  tronv^  pr^  d*Hamadan,  p.  121).  In  the  inscriptions  on  the  southern 
wall  of  the  great  platform,  each  containing  twenty-four  lines,  one  gives  the 
names  of  the  natives  dependent  on  Darius  Uystaspes,  who  built  the  palace,  and  his 
son,  Xerxes. 
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mountain.  It  is  formed  of  a  hard  black  granite.  The  eleTation 
from  the  plain  is  ninety  feet ;  and  every  ^tone  used  in  the  building 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  proportion.  There  are  two  great 
flights  of  stairs  to  this  palace,  so  easy  of  ascent,  that  a  man  can 
ride  up  on  horseback ;  and  on  the  platform  a  palace  has  been 
erected,  part  of  which  still  remains  in  its  original  state,  and  part 
in  ruins.  The  palace  of  Jemsheed  is  that  now  called  the  Chehel- 
Setoon,  or  forty  pillars.  Each  pillar  is  formed  of  a  carved  stone, 
is  sixty  feet  high,  and  is  ornamented  in  a  manner  so  delicate,  that 
it  would  seem  difficult  to  rival  this  sculpture  upon  hard  granite  in 
a  carving  upon  the  softest  wood.  There  is  no  granite  like  that 
of  which  these  pillars  are  made  to  be  now  found  in  Persia;  and 
it  is  unknown  from  whence  it  was  brought.  Some  most  beautiful 
and  extraordinary  figures  ornament  this  palace;  and  all  the 
pillars  which  once  supported  the  roof,  (for  that  has  fallen)  are 
composed  of  three  pieces  of  stone,  joined  in  so  exquisite  a  manner, 
as  to  make  the  beholder  believe  that  the  whole  shaft  is  one  piece. 
There  are  several  figures  of  Jemsheed  in  the  sculpture ;  in  one, 
he  has  an  urn  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  burns  benjamin,  while 
he  stands  adoring  the  sun.  In  another,  he  is  represented  as 
seizing  the  mane  of  a  lion  with  one  hand,  while  he  stabs  him 
with  the  other."  The  Persians  who  call  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
Takht-i-Jemsheed,  say,  that  Horoai,  the  daughter  of  Ardisheer, 
greatly  improved  the  royal  mansion,  which  she  made  her  constant 
residence.  The  city  was  devastated  by  Alexander  at  the  time  of 
its  capture,  but  the  palace  was  spared,  only  however,  to  be 
fired  by  Alexander  himself,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian 
courtezan,  while  indulging  in  one  of  those  fits  of  wild  debauchery 
which  constitute  so  great  a  stain  on  his  character,  forming  a 
dramatic  incident  in  the  career  of  the  '*  Macedonian  madman."  In 
the  treasury  of  Darius  was  found,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  the  almost 
fabulous  sum  of  120,000  talents,  equal  to  twenty- seven  millions*  of 
our  currency.  The  sharped  rock  behind  the  great  terrace  is  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  citadel,  or  acropolis,  where  was  stored  the 
royal  treasure,  the  receptacles  for  the  bodies  of  the  Persian  Kings 
being  excavations  at  some  distance  above  the  ground,  without  a 
regular  entrance.  The  city  of  Istakhr,  near  which  it  stood,  says  Mal- 
colm, long  survived  the  destruction  of  the  throne  of  Jemsheedjt  and 
its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  by  their  inveterate  hatred  of  the 

*  The  mass  of  Darius*  treasure  was  stored  in  the  citadel  of  Susa,  and  including 
the  spoils  of  Lydia,  which  Cyrus  conveyed  to  Ecbatana,  amounted  to  445,000 
talents,  or  90}  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

t  The  final  ruin  of  Persepolis  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century. 
Fryer,  a  quaint  old  writer  who  visited  these  ruins  in  the  seventeenth  centnry, 
says: — *'In  this  august  place  only  eighteen  pillars  of  forty  remain,  about  fifty  fieet 
high,  and  half  an  ell  diameter,  of  the  distance  of  eight  paces  one  from  another, 
though  we  could  count  the  twenty-two  bases  which  agree  with  the  Persian 
memoirs,  who  therefore  still  call  it  Chul  Minar — ^the  palace  of  forty  pillars.  These 
may  be  seen  on  the  plain  a  great  way,  and  at  present  are  the  residencies  only  of 
the  tyrants  of  the  lakes  and  fens,  storks  onl  ?  keeping  their  court  here^every  pillar 
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conquerors  of  tbeir  country^  and  as  if  inspired  bj  those  fragments 
of  former  glory  which  surrounded  them,  were  not  finally  subdued 
till  several  centuries  after  the  Arabians  first  overran  Persia. 

A  poet  of  our  own  nation,  James  Montgomery,  writes  in  terms 
the  justice  of  which  must  have  commended  itself  to  those  who 
have  visited  similar  '^  remains  of  hoar  antiquity." 

"  Here  desolation  keeps  unbroken  Sabbath^ 

'Mid  caves  and  temjiles^  palaces  and  sepulchres  ; 

Ideal  images  in  sculptured  forms. 

Thoughts  hewn  in  columns,  or  in  cavemed  hill, 

In  honour  of  their  deities  and  of  their  dead.'' 
Althoo^  the  first  appearance  and  approach  to  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis  is  disappointing,  it  is  impossible  for  the  visitor,  when 
after  easily  surmounting  the  magnificent  staircase  by  which  the 
ruined  temples  are  reached,  he  first  sets  foot  upon  the  platform 
and  is  able  to  take  in  the  coup^ceil,  to  withhold  his  admiration 
at  the  inventive  genius  and  industry  which  could  have  planned 
and  carried  out  so  vast  and  substantial  a  monument  of  a  nation 
whose  history  is  lost  in  the  haze  of  antiquity,  the  very  name  of 
the  city  being  unknown,  for  the  word  Persepolis  is  evidently  of 
Greek  origin,  and  the  otiier  titles  by  which  it  is  known  are  un- 
questionably modem.  To  give  anything  like  a  full  description 
of  these  beautiful  remains  is  not  my  purpose  here,  for  if  only  a 
quarter  of  the  great  travellers  whose  names  figure  on  the  giant 
warders*  of  Jemsbeed's  temple-palace,  have  published  their   re- 

hjiTing  a  uest  of  them.  Beyond  these,  many  pieces  and  scraps  of  antiquity  offer  ua 
a  view  of  Coloisas  supporting  vast  giants,  as  if  they  had  been  yeomen  of  the  guard 
in  the  anteroom  to  the  presence  chamber,  which  was  eighty  feet  square  where  on  the  . 
fragments  of  walls  standing  oyer  the  porticoes  especially,  were  most  curiously  cut 
out  of  most  delicate  white  shining  marble,  men  in  military  habit  like  the  old 
Grecian  phalanx  (if  these  we  leave  for  conjecture),  encompassing  a  monarch  repre- 
sented sitting  on  his  throne,  with  a  moving  canopy,  such  as  the  Eastern 
Kings  have  carried  over  them.  On  other  parts,  Bucephalus,  or  if  that  please 
not,  some  Persian  steed  priding  himself  to  carry  an  Emperor  or  some  demi- 
gud,  because  neither  Quintus  Cur  tins,  nor  after  him,  Plutarch,  mention  the  re- 
edifying  the  palsce  either  by  Alexander  or  any  of  his  captains,  yet  I  cannot  let  it 
pass  without  the  remark,  that  they  are  habited  more  like  the  ancient  Grecians 
than  Persians  now  are,  besides  the  hair  of  their  heads  is  hanging  down,  not  tied  up, 
which  is  different  from  the  modern  fashion  of  the  country.  In  this  apartment 
eight  doors  seem  to  answer  each  other,  two  on  each  side  of  every  square,  which 
conformity  is  attended  with  extraordinary  elegance  and  workmanship.  The 
roof  seems  never  to  have  had  any  intervening  pillars,  and  whether  the 
beams  were  of  cedar,  it  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  voucher  of  its  own 
nation.  Many  other  parts  declared  cost  and  pains  enough,  but  nothing  more 
worthy  study  than  the  characters  formerly  impressed  and  engraved,  which  would 
unfold  the  truth  of  the  founders  of  the  building,  were  this  as  intelligible  as  legible, 
for  they  remain  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  '*  Mene  Tekel,*'  till  some  divine 
expositor  iiterpret  them,  and  yet  I  must  say  enough  of  the  characters  may  be 
found  in  the  Gieek  Alphabet.'*  The  divine  expositor,  as  we  see  above,  has  ap- 
peared in  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

*  Fryer  thus  describes  them : — '*  We  encountered  two  horrid  shapes  both  for 
grandeur  and  uuwontedness  being  all  in  armour  or  coat  of  mail,  striking  a  terror 
oir  those  abottt  to  intrude.  Their  countenances  were  of  the  fiercest  lions,  and 
might  pass  for  such  had  not  high  wings  made  them  flying  griffins,  and  their  bidk 
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searches  and  opinions  of  Persepolis,  enough  and  to  spare  in  the 
way  of  description  has  been  done,  and  one  need  only  record  for 
reference  the  works  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Messrs.  Bich,  Morier, 
Buckingham^  and  Sir  G.  Onseley,  whose  book  has  plans  and 
plates  of  the  ruins.  The  traveller  and  antiquarian  anxiously 
awaits  the  interpretation  of  the  cuniform  inscriptions  which  we 
know  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Grotefeud,  Sir  H.  Bawlinson, 
and  others  for  many  years,  and  if  these  fail  to  solve  the  problem, 
I  do  not  know  how  it  will  ever  be  accomplished — ^I  mean  as  to 
what  uses  the  several  temples  and  halls  were  put,  and  what  they 
were  intended  for.  We  can  surmise,  from  certain  sculptures 
found  in  the  ruins,  that  the  worship  of  fire  was  carried  on  here, 
and  it  is  asserted  by  historians  that  Alexander,  in  a  moment  of 
intoxication,  set  fire  to  the  great  palace,  B.C.  330,  and  further 
that  the  riches  of  the  town,  whose  ruins,  even  as  they  exist  at 
this  day,  are  of  indescribable  ma^ificence,  were  so  immense, 
that  20,000  mules  and  5,000  horses  were  laden  with  the  spoil. 
But  the  present  unbelieving  age  have  cast  very  grave  doubts  on 
these  details,  though  for  my  own  part,  regarding  the  ruins  as 
they  are  now  to  be  seen,  and  having  roughly  sketched  many 
parts,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  modem  Persian  historians, 
that  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  the 
country. 

The  first  day  of  my  visit  here  was  nearly  entirely  devoted  to 
roaming  over  the  several  temples  and  tombs  scattered  in  in- 
describable confusion,  and  in  every  stage  of  dilapidation,  over 
the  platform ;  and  it  was  with  no  common  feelings  of  delight, 
and  almost  awe,  that  when  my  curiosity  had  been  a  little  satis- 
fied, I  was  enabled  quietly  to  seat  myself  before  the  '*  Hall  of 
Columns,''  and  to  sketch  in  as  much  as  my  time  would  permit, 
though,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  insert  the  rows  of  figures 
in  procession  on  the  famous  front  of  the  terrace,  which  has  justlj 
called  fbrth  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all  visitors. 

Of  the  seventy-two  pillars  which  originally  constituted  this 
hall,  (not  forty,  as  Fryer  and  the  Persians  assert,)  thirteen  only 
remained  at  my  visit ;  Mr.  Binning,  in  1850,  speaks  of  the  same 
number,  Morier  mentions  that  sixteen  were  erect  in  1809, 
and  Pietro  Delia  Valle,  who  visited  Takht-i-Jemsheed  in  1621, 
counted  twenty-five  pillars.  To  what  purpose  this  magnificent 
hall,  which  has  an  area  of  380  feet  by  about  360  feet,  was  devoted 
has  never  been  ascertained,  and  travellers  are  undecided  whether 
it  possessed  a  roof  or  not,  or  even  whether  the  whole  place  was 
really  ever  completed.  Connoisseurs  differ  in  their  opinions  as 
to  the  beauty  of  the  few  columns  that  remain  erect,  but  they  are 
certainly  indicative  of  a  measure  of  taste  and  design,  however 

and  hinder  parts  exceeded  the  largest  elephants."  It  may  he  presumed  that  Fryer 
mistook  for  aimoor  the  locks  of  hair  arranged  to  resemhle  the  mane  on  the  neck 
of  a  bull. 
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we  may  now  smile  at  the  primitiyeness  of  the  architecture.  To 
m  J  mind^  the  design  indicates  stability  and  massiyeness  of  struc- 
ture, rather  than  lightness  and  elegance^  and  it  is,  of  course, 
in  every  way  inferior  to. the  Parthenon  and  the  beautiful  temples 
of  the  Acropolis,  but  then  no  nation  has  yet  been  found  who 
could  approach  in  any  way  to  the  glorious  old  Greeks  in  their 
inventive  faculty  and  appreciation  of  what  is  true  and  noble  in 
art,  as  well  as  in  their  faultless  knowledge  of  beauty  in  every- 
thing they  copied  from  life.  But  Persepolis  was  built,  as  it 
were,  in  the  infancy  of  art,  and  very  likely  much  of  what  there 
is  was  copied  from  others.  The  coarse  and  conventional  style  of 
the  gigantic  warders  of  the  entrance  gateway,  and  in  most  of 
the  figures  of  animals  and  human  beings,  quite  evidence  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  real  beauty  in  form  and  design,  but  life  there 
is,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  signs  of  a  real  love  of  art 
in  sculpture  and  architecture  that  even  we,  in  our  boasted  age  of 
culture  and  knowledge,  may  well  admire.  I  need  not  point  to 
the  beautiful  procession  of  figures,  supposed  to  represent  the 
festival  of  Noorooz,  (or  New  Year's  Day,)  on  the  front  of  the 
"  Hall  of  Columns,"  and  to  the  representation  of  the  King  in 
state  seated  in  his  chair,  with  attendants  and  soldiers  in  groups, 
their  arms,  and  other  accessories,  which  is  seen  in  the  ruins  of 
a  similar  large  temple  laying  to  the  north-east  of  the  Hall  of 
Columns.  Most  of  this  is  in  good  preservation,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  perpetuated  either  by  photography  or  drawings. 
Beyond,  at  the  back  and  southward  of  the  Hall  of  Columns, 
I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  smaller  terrace  raised  a  little  above  the 
larger  hall,  and  approached  like  it  by  a  ruined  flight  of  steps. 
This  building  is  quadrangular,  with  massive  marble  window- 
frames  and  doorways,  ^one  of  its  most  striking  features  being  the 
beautiful  black  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  bearing  a  high 
polish  either  from  design  or  age.  The  searchers  after  records  in 
arrow-headed  character,  must  have  found  a  rich  harvest  here, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  temple  is  buried  in  debris.  There  is, 
however,  a  small  low  pillar  here  bearing  a  long  inscription  in 
this  mysterious  character,  in  good  preservation,  and  there  are 
others  also,  but  all  shattered  and  dilapidated.  As  in  many  other 
places,  we  find  the  figure  of  the  King  in  his  chair,  on  the  marble 
walls,  with  his  attendants  surrounding  him  with  a  fly-flap  and 
umbrella,  and,  in  other  places,  a  man  engaged  in  personal  com- 
bat with  a  unicorn,  or  some  rampant  monster,  and  many  other 
effigies  of  guards  and  attendants  as  large  as  life.  But  these 
representations  become  wearisome  from  their  sameness  and 
iteration,  and  whilst  there  are  abundant  tokens  that  the  old 
Persian  sculptors  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  anatomy,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that,  at  the  best,  they  were  but  imitators  of 
others,  whether  Egyptians  or  Assyrians,  if  they  actually  didinot 
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avail  tbemselyes  of  workmen  from  these  more  ancient  and  decidedly 
Btiperior  predecessors  in  art. 

Behiud  this  beautiful  temple,  nearer  the  mountain,  and  also 
again  further  southward,  are  most  extensive  ruins  of  doorways, 
broken  pillars,  and  debrie  of  all  kind,  and,  a  short  way  up  the 
hill,  at  the  back,  and,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  high 
wall  which  encircles  the  whole  of  Takht-i-Jemsheed,  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Kings,  so  often  described  by  travellers.  We  have  here 
clear  indications  of  fire  worship,  and  the  mysterious  Feroher 
hovers  about  the  solitary  figure  officiating  at  the  altar  with  a 
fire  blazing  upon  it.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  rains 
has  yet  to  be  mentioned,  at  least,  it  is  so,  speaking  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view— I  allude  to  t^e  entrance  gateway.  As  the 
traveller,  having  surmounted  the  staircase,  finds  himself  lacing 
the  pair  of  gigantic  warders,  whatever  they  may  be,  for  they 
are  now  headless,  who  look  over  the  plain  to  the  westward,  a 
considerable  space  intervenes,  on  which  there  are  two  pillars 
resembling  some  found  in  the  Hall  of  Columns.  There  were 
evidently  two  more  at  the  same  distance,  and  then  we  find  a 
similar  portal   with  two  colossal  bulls.^ 

*  The  late  General  Chesney  in  his  admirable  and  comprehensive  work  on  the 
Euphrates  Expedition  (Vol.  1.  p.  619),  describes  the  remains  of  Peraepolis,  which 
he  says  was  constrncted  of  more  durable  materials  than  Ctesiphon,  Seleacia,  and 
the  other  Sassanian  cities.  A  spacioos  niche,  sculptured  in  the  face  of  the  work, 
130  feet  high  and  72  ¥nde,  forms  the  fa9ade  of  the  principal  tomb, 
which  is  iu  two  portions,  both  highly  finished.  The  upper  compartment  re- 
presents a  kind  of  chest,  having  numerous  figures  sculptured  on  it ;  also  a  fire 
altar,  with  a  figure  standing  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and  an  attendant  spirit  boTcr- 
ing  above.  A  false  door  forms  part  of  the  sculpture  of  the  second  division,  and 
through  its  lower  part  a  passage  has  been  broken  into  the  tomb  itself.  The  latter 
is  21  feet  long,  by  11  feet  broad,  and  contains  two  sarcophagi  cut  out 
of  the  rock.  The  second  tomb  is  a  little  way  eastward  of  the  first,  and  the  niche 
at  the  entrance  contains  figures  in  relief;  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  design  as  the 
first,  but  is  more  ruinous,  and  probable  more  ancient.  The  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity are  in  front  of  the  tombs  and  occupy  different  parts  of  a  grand  terrace, 
which  forms  a  very  irregular  parallelogram  at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  range  of 
rocks.  According  to  the  measurements  taken  by  Colonel  D*Arcy,  B  A.,  the  ter- 
race on  the  eastern  side  is  nearly  1,600  feet  long,  and  three  of  the  sides  are  sur- 
rounded by  massive  walls,  having  in  each  a  number  of  breaks  or  indentures  formmg 
right  angles;  but  the  direct  distance  from  side  to  side  are  respectively  1,540  feet 
for  the  western  face,  893  feet  for  the  northern,  and  for  the  southern  face  703  feet. 
This  terrace  is  approached  near  the  northern  extremity  of  its  western  side,  by 
means  of  two  double  flights  of  steps,  which  are  separated  by  a  landing  plaee, 
thirty-seven  feet  long  by  twent]^-four  feet  wide  ;  and  so  gradual  is  the  ascent,  that 
it  is  suited  for  horsemen.  It  is  constructed  with  such  ponderous  blocks  of  marble, 
that  each  piece  contains  several  steps,  seventeen  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches 
broad  and  three  inches  deep;  and  the  pieces  are  so  neatly  joined  that  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  little  way  from 
the  top  of  this  grand  approach  the  road  leads  through  two  gigantic  portals,  and 
there  are  yet  standing  two  of  the  four  great  columns  which  once  occupied  the 
space  between  the  two  entrances  the  heights  of  which  are  thirty-nine  feet  and 
twenty-eight  feet  respectively.  The  front  and  interior  sides  of  the  first  portal  are 
supported  by  two  huge  unicorns,  14J>  feet  high,  and  those  of  the  seoond,  bj 
two  winged  animals,  each  having  the  head  of  a  man,  which  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  cap ;  the  unicorns  arc  in  front  of  the  grand  stairoaso,  and  the  other 
animals  are  towards  the  mountains.    The  ruins  oocupj  different  parts  of  the 
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As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and  the  sun  declining  in  the  west 
eansed  the  "flying  griflFons"  of  Fryer,  and  their  stapendous 
portalsy  to  cast  long  and  deep  shadows  on  the  platform,  I  fell  into 
a  reyerie.  Ererytbing  around  me  wore  such  a  silent,  solemn, 
and  mysterious  aspect,  that  I  almost  expected  to  see  somq  of  the 
1,300  figures,  said  to  exist  in  the  ruins,  warm  into  life  from  out 
the  marble  pilasters  and  slabs,  and  repeople  the  halls,  erected 

terrace  Bonthward  of  the  grand  ascent,  and  form  separate  inclosures,  each  with 
three  or  four  apartments  on  different  leyels.  Pour  of  these  portions  are  of  a 
«qaare  form,  and  nearly  of  the  same  kind  of  architecture ;  the  numerous  door- 
ways and  window-frames  are  of  striking  dimensions,  and  beautiful  proportions, 
and  many  of  them  still  retain  their  places.  The  portals  are  formed  of  hu^e 
blocks  of  dark  polished  marble,  haTine  niches  with  bas-reliefs  of  superior  work- 
manship ;  and  they  are  also  remarkable  for  that  kind  of  bold  cornice,  which  so 
generally  terminates  the  portals  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  In  addition  to  the 
architectural  ornaments  around  the  inclosures,  and  the  restiges  of  columns  scat- 
tered about  the  interior,  the  supporting  walls  contain  numerous  groups  of 
figures  representing  combats  between  men  and  animals  of  imaginary  forms,  all 
a^ptured  with  great  care.  One  compartment  represents  a  monarch,  or  some 
other  distinguished  person,  followed  by  two  attencumts,  clad  like  himself  in  long 
robes ;  one  of  them  carries  a  fly-flap,  and  the  other  holds  an  umbrella  aboTc  the 
head  of  the  chief,  In  another  compartment  there  is  a  figure  seated  upon  a 
high  chair,  resembling  one  of  those  specimens  of  gothic  carred  work,  which  are 
occasionally  to  be  seea  in  our  time.  In  the  fifth  and  principal  portion  of  the 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  the  srand  <x>lonnade  of  the  half  of  reception  or  temple  ; 
the  platform  of  which  extenCb  162  feet  southward  of  the  portals,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  lower  portion  of  the  grand  terrace  by  means  of  a  double  staircase 
of  finished  workmanship.  This,  like  the  principal  approach,  has  two  pairs  of 
flights;  and  its  sides,  as  well  as  the  a^joming  walls  are  thickly  ooyered  with 
figures  in  relief,  disposed  in  different  compartments  and  groups.  The  principal 
scene  represents  a  grand  procession,  c(«iposed  of  the  royal  guards  and  atten- 
dants, ail  clad  in  the  ancient  Persian  costume,  armed  with  bows,  quivers,  spears, 
and  shields ;  other  indiyiduals  wearing  short  dresses,  and  apparently  captiyes  of 
yarious  nations,  follow  in  succession,  leading  chariots,  horses,  oxen,  ana  camels, 
and  bearing  gifts  and  offerings.  In  a  separate  compartment  is  represented  a 
fight  between  a  lion  and  anoUier  animal  like  a  unicorn,  with  an  arrow-headed 
inscription  at  the  side  of  the  figures.  A  little  way  from  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
may  be  traced  the  remains  of  four  diyisions  of  columns,  consisting  of  a  central 
group  flanked  by  a  lower  one  on  each  side,  with  a  fourth  at  right  angles  to  the 
others.  Thirteen  of  these  noble  columns  are  standing,  and  the  positions  once 
occupied  by  fifty-nine  others  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  portions  of  their 
remains ;  within  the  enclosure  there  are  likewise  at  interyals  four  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  which  were  either  pedestals  for  figures  or  portions  of  portals.  Some 
remains  of  Kanats,  partly  of  masonry,  and  partly  cut  in  the  soUd  rock,  extend 
from  the  hills  to  this  part  of  the  ruins.  The  great  columns  are  of  an  order  of 
architecture  peculiar  to  this  place,  and  of  two  sizes.  The  cup  and  leaves  of  a 
pendant  lotus  form  the  pedestal.  The  shaft  is  finely  fluted  in  fifty-two  divisions, 
and  is  16  feet  in  circumference  below ;  but,  at  about  two  thirds  of  its  height, 
it  has  a  swell,  and  it  terminates  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  capital,  which 
seems  to  represent  the  hinder  parts  of  two  ammals,  resembling  bulls  of  different 
sixes,  so  joined  together  as  to  nave  between  them  a  hollow  suited  for  the  recep- 
tion of  one  extremity  of  a  beam  or  stone  to  support  the  roof.  The  whole  is 
composed  of  white  marble  blocks,  beautifully  fitted,  and  connected  by  an  iron 
spindle  running  up  the  centre ;  the  greater  columns  are  86  feet  in  height,  and 
the  lesser  about  60  feet,  both  kinds  havine  the  same  relative  proportions.  The 
form  of  the  capitals,  together  with  the  indioations  that  they  were  used  as  sup- 
ports, show  that  the  ecUfice  had  at  one  time  a  roof.  In  such  a  climate  this  must 
have  been  indispensable,  whether  the  structure  were  a  palace  or  a  temple ;  a 
portion  at  each  side  was  lower  than  the  centre,  and  this  style  of  building  is  still 
followed  in  the  halls  of  reception  at  Ispahan.  ^ 
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ages  ago  bj  men,  wbo,  in  their  dress  and  aspect,  were  liviogy 
moving  representations  of  these  stonj  effigies,  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  remain  for  as  many  ages  to  come  in  mnch  the  same 
state  of  preservation,  if  allowed  by  the  hand  of  Jones  from 
London,  Bobinson  from  Calcutta,  or  Brown  from  no  one  knows 
where,  who  come  this  way  and  cat  their  names  on  the  gateway,  or 
if  spared  by  the  wild  Eeliant  sheep-tender,  of  whom  one  or  two 
passed  through  the  ruins  whilst  I  was  there.  What  Processions 
and  Triumphal  Ckitherings  have  ascended  and  descended  this 
splendid,  wide,  grey  marble  staircase,  still  in  passable  preserva- 
tion, through  the  blocks  at  the  top  and  side  of  which  shrubs 
and  saplings  force  their  unrestrained  passage!  What  Boyal 
Bridals  and  Burials,  and  Coronations,  and  New  Years'  Cere- 
monies, similar  to  thos^  perpetuated  in  the  beautiful  frieze  of 
the  Chikel  Minar ;  and  what  numberless  other  sacred  and  secular 
occasions  of  mourning  or  rejoicing  of  Church  and  State,  hare 
not  been  performed  in  these  stupendous  halls  and  temples  !  The 
same  warm  sun,  now  as  then,  shines  out  of  the  blue  unclouded 
heaven,  the  same  rotation  of  crops  takes  place,  seed  time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  with  their  appointed  ceremonies, 
run  their  stated  course.  The  soft  spring  air  blows  now  as  then^ 
and  the  same  streams  meander  through  the  valley  of  Mervdasht. 
But  where  is  the  city  and  all  its  countless  edifices,  and  the 
gardens  that  we  know  were  laid  out  in  fronit  of  Persepolis,  the 
immense  suburbs  of  which  probably  reached  to  the  site  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  and  Nakh-shi-£ustam  ?  But  my  servant 
comes,  rouses  me  from  my  reyerie  by  the  information  that  we 
cannot  stay  here  till  dark,  as  the  Lurs — or  inhabitants  of 
Luristan,  who  bear  an  evil  reputation-^the  name  he  gives  all 
Eeliaut  and  other  thieves,  are  nigh  at  hand,  so  we  descend  the 
grand  stone  steps  and  retrace  our  way  to  our  lodging  at  Kinaureh, 
two  miles  distant. 


*'HODSON*S  HORSE.'' 

AB    BISTOBICAL    SKETCH   OF  THE   9tH   BBNOAL   CAYALBl. 

Bt  Majob  Dudlby  Sampson. 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  good  many  of  the  military  and 
other  eyes  of  Europe  are  turned  attentively  towards  the  Indian 
Contingent  lately  at  Malta,  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  its  most  die* 
tinguished  regiments  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  the 
general  reader;  at  least  it  is  in  this  belief  that  the  writer  of  the 
following  paper  places  it  before  the  public. 

Now  it  will  at  once  be  seen  by  glancing  at  the  above  heading, 
that  the  regiment  which  now  bearsj^the  nomenclature  of  the  9th 
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Bengal  Cavalry  was,  daring  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  a 
portion  of  that  Brigade'  of  "  Hodson's  Horse'*  which  served  with 
such  distinction  and  Sclat  during  the  Indian  Mutinies  of  1857-58. 

Looking  still  further  back,  we  shall  find  that  this  brigade  merges 
itself  into  the  one  original  regiment,  raised  by  the  oflBcer  whose 
name  it  bore,  under  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  give  the  complete  history  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  form 
anything  like  a  correct  idea  regarding  the  services  of  the  former. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  perhaps  tend  to  a  clearer  view  of 
the  subject  generally,  if  in  describing  these  services,  we  look  upon 
the  terms  "  Hodson's  Horse,"  '*  Ist  Regiment  Hodson's  Horse," 
and  *'  9th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Cavalry"  as  synonymous  (employ- 
ing the  two  former  titles  in  all  historical  accounts  prior  to  1861), 
for — although  not  actually  the  same  corps  in  its  integrity — still  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  Troops  of  the  present  regiment  were 
raised  from  the  1st,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  troops  of  the  original 
corps,  and  consequently  a  very  fair  portion  of  the  men  who  served 
in  "  Hodson's  Horse"  in  1857-68  are  even  now  present  in  the 
ranks  of  the  9th. 

"  Hodson's  Horse"  was  raised  at  a  time  when  the  British 
G-overument  were  in  sore  and  urgent  need  of  soldiers.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  name  the  month  of  May,  1857,  to  recall  to  the  memory 
a  period — throughout  India — of  great  trial  and  dismay  ;  wilh  the 
main  body  of  the  Army  in  the  pay  of  the  Honourable  East  Indian 
Company  in  revolt,  and  with  all  eyes  turned  with  intense  anxiety 
towards  the  Punjab. 

For  it  was  emphatically  from  this  province  that  the  help  so 
terribly  needed  was  hoped  for,  and  one  of  the  first  earnests  of  that 
help,  and  a  good  will  and  loyalty  towards  British  rule  was  the 
formation  of  the  regiment  under  notice. 

Scarcely  a  week,  indeed,  had  elapsed  since  the  mutinous  out- 
breaks at  Delhi  and  Meerut,  when  orders  were  issued  to  Lieu- 
tenant W.  S.  R.  HodsoD  of  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  already 
somewhat  distinguished  as  a  cavalry  officer,  to  raise  and  equip  a 
regiment  of  Irregular  Cavalry  on  the  usual  rates  of  pay. 

This  order  was  given  on  the  19th  of  May,  1857,  by  General 
Anson,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  was  immediately 
acted  upon.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  Judicial 
Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  together  with  that  of  three  pro- 
vincial Sirdars,  Shumsher  Singh,  Seg  Singh,  and  Emamoodeen, 
between  four  and  five  troops  were  successfully  raised  and  fairly 
equipped  within  five  weeks  of  its  publication. 

It  would  be  perhaps  superfluous  to  dilate  here  upon  the  immense 
amount  of  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  before  anything  like  a 
complete  organization  could  be  effected.  Setting  aside  all  those 
of  a  political  nature — themselves  of  the  gravest  character — ^it 
will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  those  entailed  by  the  haste  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  recruiting,  equipping  and  partially  drilling 
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the  men,  to  the  distance  over  which  these  men  had  to  be  horned 
before  thej  could  be  of  anj  actual  value,  and  to  the  infinite 
anxieties,  disappointments,  and  annoyances  to  which  their  leader 
was  of  necessity  exposed,  but  which  were  only  natural  in  mich  a 
time  of  panic  and  general  disorganization. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  recruiting  of  **  Hodson's 
Horse"  proceeded  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  success. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1857,  between  300  and  400  men  had 
already  enlisted.  Of  these,  two  troops  raised  at  Lahore,  were 
then  on  the  march  towards  Delhi,  whilst  a  third  and  fourth  were 
being  organized,  and  a  fifth  had  already  been  formed  at  Jugraan. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  300  of  the  newly  raised  men  had  arrived 
in  the  camp  before  Delhi,  and  by  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the 
new  regiment  was  complete,  and  had  even  been  actually  engaged. 
Thus  was  this  corps  fit  for  active  service  in  seven  weeks,  from  the 
day  upon  which  the  order  for  its  being  raised  had  been  issued. 

From  the  12th  of  July  to  the  14th  of  August,  ''  Hodson'si 
Horse"  was  with  the  Army  before  Delhi,  but  on  the  latter  date 
they  were  detached  from  the  Army  Head-Quarters,  and  ordered 
to  march  towards  Rohtuck  and  Bohur. 

At  the  latter  place  they  assisted  in  the  attack  upon  and  defeat 
of  a  large  force  of  rebels,  on  which  occasion  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  (Major-General  Wilson),  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Hodson, 
expresses  ''  his  thanks  tor  the  able  manner  in  which  he  carried  out 
the  instructions  given  him."  The  Major-General  also  ''  thanks 
the  European  officers,  Native  officers  and  men  composing  the 
detachment,  for  their  steady  and  gallant  behaviour/' 

"  Hodson's  Horse*'  returned  to  Delhi  on  the  24th  of  August, 
and  from  that  date  again  took  part  in  the  operations  before  that 
city  until  its  final  capture. 

But  up  to  this  time,  that  is  up  to  the  14th  of  September,  we 
have  only  been  called  upon  to  examine  a  certain  body  of  men, 
useful  and  soldierlike  it  is  true,  but  merely  on  a  par  with  other 
hastily  raised  levies,  half-drilled  and  but  half-trusted. 

The  day  was  close  at  hand,  however,  when  the  name  of  the  regi- 
ment should  be  on  everyone's  tongue,  and  when  its  reputation, 
formed  by  an  act  of  almost  unparalled  Slan  and  bravery,  should 
be  carried  throughout  the  whole,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  Europe, 
Bs  a  type  of  all  that  was  brilliant  and  daring.  The  feat  alluded 
to  and  which  took  place  six  or  seven  days  after  the  fall  of  the 
<)ity,  was  the  capture  at  Humayoon's  Tomb  of  the  King  and 
Princes  of  Delhi. 

During  the  night  of  the  19th  of  September,  Hodson  received 
information  that  the  King,  together  with  the  Begum,  his  sons 
(Mirza,  Mogul  and  Shidr  Sultan)  and  his  Nephew  (Aboo  Babir) 
had  taken  up  a  position  with  a  large  number  of  followers  in  this 

Immediately  (and   independantly)  acting  ""iSpb''^!?^^^  but 
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seventy-five  sabres  of  his  own  regiment  (a  large  per  centage  of 
whom  were  until  lately  in  the  1st  squadron,  9th  Bengal  Cavalry), 
he  at  once  rode  down  to  the  Tomb,  resolved,  by  a  bold  movement, 
to  effect  the  capture  of  these  person nages  who,  from  their  position, 
if  not  from  their  personal  influence,  actively  exerted,  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  very  germs  of  the  rebellion.  The  20th  of 
September  was  devoted  to  the  taking  of  he  King  himself,  together 
with  the  Begum  and  her  youngest  son,  Zumipa  Bukt,  and  these, 
after  a  vast  degree  of  fatigue,  anxiety  and  risk,  were  before  night- 
fall, safely  relodged  in  Delhi  as  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  the  seizure  of  the  three  Princes  was  decided  upon,  and 
Hodson  again  rode  down  to  Hamayoon's  Tomb. 

Lieutenant  Macdowell,  the  second  in  command,  and  the  only 
other  officer  (European)  present  on  the  occasion,  computes  the 
King's  followers  in  and  about  the  Tomb  itself^  at  3,000,  whilst  the 
neighbouring  suburbs  swarmed  with  armed  men. 

Halting  his  small  party  at  about  half-a-raile  distant,  Hodson 
sent  on  Eessaldar  (now  Bessaldar  Major)  Man  Singh  to  parley 
with  the  Princes,  and  a  most  anxious  interval  of  an  hour  elapsed 
before  the  Native  officer  returned.  He  brought  a  message  from 
the  Shahzadas  asking  whether,  if  they  then  and  there  surrendered 
themselves,  their  lives  would  be  spared. 

Hodson's  reply  was  that  no  terms  could  be  made  with  iliem — 
the  Shahzadas, — although  the  lives  of  the  King,  together  with 
those  ofZeenut  Mahal  and  her  youngest  sou  (ZummaBukt)  would 
probably  be  held  sacred.  After  another  long  delay  these  terms, 
extraordinary,  as  it  may  doubtless  appear,  were  submitted  to,  and, 
escorted  by  ten  men  of  "  Hodson's  Horse,''  that  is  by  those  who 
accompanied  Bessaldar  Man  Singh  into  their  presence,  the  three 
Shahzadas  seated  on  a  "  rut,'*  or  four-wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by 
bullocks,  came  out  from  under  the  archway  of  the  Tomb.  Behind 
them  thronged  an  enormous  crowd  of  rebels  and  fanatics  eager  to 
fall  upon  the  escort,  which  appeared  but  as  a  speck  in  their  midst, 
threatening  every  moment  to  render  the  notable  and  daring  under- 
taking not  only  a  failure,  but  a  tragedy.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  it  was  only  by  the  extraordinary  self-possession  and 
intrepidity  of  Hodson  himself  that  such  an  untoward  result  did 
not  take  place.  But  to  stave  off  such  result,  the  most  prompt, 
decisive,  and  energetic  measures  were  absolutely  and  vitally  neces- 
sary, and  so,  immediately  the  cart  containing  the  princes  had  got 
dear  of  the  gateway,  the  rest  of  the  d^cbment  was  rapidly  drawn 
up  across  the  road,  between  the  vehicle  itself  and  the  infuriated 
mob  that  followed  it.  Then,  whilst  the  ten  men  in  charge  of  the 
Shahzadas  hurried  the  unwilling  driver  on  in  the  direction  of 
Delhi,  Hodson  and  Macdowell,  with  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
moved  slowly  but  resolutely  down  upon  the  crowd,  driving  it  back 
step  by  step  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Tomb,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably at  this  critical  juncture  that  Hodson's  extraordinary  moral 
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influence  over  the  rebel  masses  of  the  Natives  made  itself  most 
apparent,  for  after  a  little  dangerous  hesitation,  three  thousand 
men  laid  davm  their  arms  to  sixty^five  I  Meanwhile  the  cart  con- 
taining the  princes  moved  slowlj  on  its  waj  towards  the  city,  and 
when  within  a  mile  of  the  Lahore  gate,  Hodson  and  his  troopers 
overtook  it. 

The  act  which  now  immediatelj  followed  is  to  be  approached 
with  a  good  deal  of  careful  scrutiny  and  deliberation,  partlj  from 
the  great  discrepancy  overspreading  the  various  dififerent  accounts 
procurable — and  all  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  oonscienciouslj 
to  analyze  and,  if  possible,  reconcile — partly  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  very  different  views  taken  of  that  act,  both  by  the  public  and 
by  the  press,  not  only  in  India  but  in  Europe,  and  partly  from  an 
impression  that  in  a  paper  such  as  the  one  under  constructiou,  any 
expression  of  opinion  or  conviction  may  be  looked  upon,  if  not 
perhaps  as  emanating  from  a  very  natural  partiality  as  a  member 
of  "  Hodson's  Horse,''  at  all  events  as  being  in  some  degree  un- 
necessary and  superfluous. 

The  act  alluded  to,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  the  summary 
disposal  of  the  Delhi  Princes  by  the  hand  of  Hodson  himself.  It 
is  curious  to  find  the  extraordinary  amount  of  difference  of  opinion 
that  existed  and  unfortunately  still  exists  with  regard  to  thA 
justification  or  non-justification  of  the  manner  in  which  this  deed 
was  accomplished.  Lieutenant  Macdowell  in  his  letter  describiug 
the  scene  (and  we  could  have  no  more  valuable  evidence  thau 
this),  shows  clearly  that  the  proceeding  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  one  of  the  very  gravest  necessity.  The  sur- 
viving members  of  the  escort  also  all  agree,  at  least  upon  this 
point,  although  oddly  enough,  a  moiety  of  them  deny  the  existence 
of  the  crowd  at  the  moment  of  the  deed,  whose  threatening  aspect 
would  of  course  form  one  of  its  chief  incentives,  whilst  Sir  Thomas 
Seton  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  both  men  whose  opinions  are  in  the 
highest  degree  trustworthy,  are  most  earnest  not  only  in  commend- 
ing the  act  itself,  but  even  in  eulogizing  its  *'  perpetrator" — as  he 
has  been  termed — in  the  highest  and  warmest  terms.  And  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  these  infamous  wretches  had  during 
tbe.last  six  months  ot  their  lives  committed  a  thousand  atrocities, 
each  of  which  was  amply  sufficient  to  place  them  without  the  pale 
of  a  common  humanity,  that  they  had  violated  or  caused  to  be 
violated  in  the  most  brutal  manner  our  countrywomen  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  that  a  speedy  death,  such  as  they 
here  received,  was  only  regrettable  as  being  but  too  slight — because 
too  sudden^ — in  expiation  of  their  crimes. 

"  Actions  comme  celle-ci,"  says  a  French  historian,*  "  entrainent 
avec  elles  un  bl&me  presque  certain.  La  ndcessit^  a  beau  les 
expliquer,  la  logique  a  beau  les  presenter  sous  le  jour  le  plus 
favorable " 

There  is  always,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession  of  arms,  a 
•  *•  La  R^volte  des  Cipaycs,"  pir  E.  D.  Porgues.  ^ 
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large  peroentago  left  to  stigmatize  sucb  an  act  as  barbarous,  and, 
when  the  brilliancy  of  its  moral  results  begins  in  time  to  pale,  to 
heap  invectiye  od  invective  upon  the  bead  of  its  chief  actor. 

The  seizure  of  the  King  and  Princes  of  Delhi  took  place  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  September,  and  almost  immediately  after  this, 
**  Hodson's  Horse''  were  to  gather  fresh  laurels  throughout  the 
surrounding  districts. 

The  head-quarters,  under  Hodson  himself,  proceeded  to  scour 
the  country  towards  Farr^ednuggur  and  the  south-west,  and  sub- 
sequently (as  part  of  a  force  under  Sir  Thomas  Seton  that  left 
Delhi  on  the  2nd  of  December)  moved  dowr  in  the  direction  of 
AUyghur,  from  whence  they  once  more  moved  into  the  heart  of 
the  rebel  districts. 

On  the  14th  of  December  this  force  encountered  an  army  of 
mutineers  six  miles  froi?\  Khasgunge,  at  Gungaree,  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  Sir  T.  Seton  shows,  as  usual,  that  Hodson's 
newly-raised  body  of  horse  did  good  and  valuable  work : — 

"  The  General  will  see  by  the  list  of  casualties,  that  the  newly- 
raised  Begiment  of  Hodson's  Horse  was  not  backward,  and  ren- 
dered excellent  service.'' 

On  the  17th  of  December,  three  days  afterwards,  this  force, 
with  which  were  the  head-quarters  and  160  sabres  of  "  Hodson's 
Horse/'  was  again  in  action  at  Puttialee,  whence  it  marched  back 
to  Gungarree,  and  then,  striking  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  at  Etah, 
proceeded  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Mynpooree. 

The  column  reached  Thussowlee  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  and 
attacking  the  enemy  next  morning  near  the  station  of  Mynpooree, 
completely  routed  him,  taking  six  guns;  having  thus,  in  the  space 
of  five-and-twenty  days,  fought  three  actions,  cleared  the  major 
part  of  the  Doab,  and  captared  five-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Sir  Thomas  Seton's  column  reached  Bewa  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1858.  Two  days  before  thb,  however,  occurred  an  exploit  con- 
nected with  the  regiment  which  for  exceptional  daring  and  deter- 
mination, can  well  bear  comparison  even  with  that  of  the  seizure 
at  Humayoon's  Tomb,  for,  it  being  to  the  last  extent  desirable 
that  communication  should  be  opened  between  Sir  Thomas  Seton's 
column  and  the  camp  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Sir  Colin 
Campbell),  Captain  Hodson  undertook  to  perform  the  perilous 
office. 

To  appreciate  the  hazard  of  this  feat,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  distance  to  be  traversed  there  and  back,  was  no  less  than 
ninety -four  miles,  that  the  ride  had,  of  necessity,  to  be  undertaken 
with  but  one  change  of  horses,  that  any  delay  must,  for  obvious 
reasons,  result  in  certain  destruction,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  route  literally  swarmed  with  parties  of  rebel 
cavalry  and  infantvy. 

Nevertheless  the  service  was  admirably  and  successfully  carried 
out,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  not  without  considerable  loss  and 
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danger.  Accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Macdowell  and  seventj  men 
of  the  regiment.  Captain  Hodson  started  at  six  a.m,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  December,  1857,  and  after  a  rapid  progress  of 
fourteen  miles,  halted  at  a  Tillage,  where  he  posted  fifty  sabres. 
Pushing  on  with  the  remaining  twenty  to  Chubramow,  be  there 
left  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  the  two  officers  rode  on,  alone, 
to  Goorsaigung,  where  they  expected  to  find  the  camp  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed,  and  the  journey  was 
then  prolonged  to  Meera  Sha-serai,  where  they  eventually  arrived 
in  safety.  But  the  return  ride  was  not  performed  with  such  im- 
punity, for  as  they  approached  Chubramow,  they  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  detachment  left  there  had  been  attacked  and  cut 
to  pieces,  and  that  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  were  even  then  in  the 
village  awaiting  their  return.  It  required  therefore  no  ordinary 
skill  and  precaution  to  pass  unnoticed  within  such  disagreeable 
proximity  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
warning  received,  and  by  subsequent  hard  riding,  that  they  es- 
caped the  fate  which  had  overtaken  their  men  in  the  morning,  and 
accomplished  a  task  which  filled  the  entire  army  with  surprise 
and  admiration. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1858,  the  regimental  head-quarters  joined 
the  army  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at  Futteghur,  and  on  the 
26th  of  that  month,  were  again  on  the  move  under  Brigadier 
Adrian  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  body  of  rebels  posted 
at  Mhow  Shumshabad,  twelve  miles  from  that  cantonment. 

The  strength  of  the  regiment  present  at  the  action  which  then 
ensued,  was  3  European  officers  and  180  sabres,  |ind  although, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  extract  of  dispatches  which  we  shall 
presently  quote,  the  corps  acquitted  itself  even  exceptionally  well, 
the  day  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  unequivocal  disaster,  fore* 
shadowing — maybe— the  greater  one  which  was  so  shortly  to  ensue. 
When  night  closed  in,  it  found  the  second-in-commandership 
vacant  and  both  the  commandant  and  attached  officer  hort  de 
comhai  from  wounds.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  action,  Lieu- 
tenant Macdowell,  in  an  endeavour  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  was  struck  down  and  instantly  killed  by  one  of  their 
round-shot.  The  death  of  this  officer,  at  the  early  age  of  eight- 
and-twenty,  can  but  be  considered  not  only  as  a  very  severe  loss 
to  the  regiment  itself,  but  one  to  the  Service  at  large. 

Eadued  with  the  self-same  gallant  spirit  as  that  which  animated 
his  distinguished  leader,  Lieutenant  Macdowell  appears  to  have  dis- 
played during  the  four  eventful  months  in  which  he  se^ed  with 
**Hod8on'8  Horse,"  a  very  remarkable  sympathy  with,  and  aptitude 
for  the  particular  description  of  service  which  the  necessities  of  the 
time  required.  His  letters,  giving  the  accounts  of  their  joint 
exploits,  are  notable  for  the  soldierlike  and  stirring  spirit  which 
pervades  them,  not  less  than   for  their  graphic  tone,  and  in  all 
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work  of  an  unexceptional Ij  adventurotis  natnre,  he  presents  him- 
self to  us  not  only  as  a  valuable  assistant  to  Hodson  himself  but 
as  an  officer  who,  had  his  career  so  brilliantly  begun  been  pro- 
longed, would  doubtless  have  taken  a  very  high  place  amongst  the 
**  bright  particular  stars**  of  this  branch  of  the  Serrice. 

The  wounds  sustained  by  Captain  Hodson  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  Gt>ugh  were  not  of  a  rery  serious  nature,  although  the 
former  received  two  rather  severe  sabre*cuts  on  his  sword-arm, 
and  the  latter — from  his  horse  being  shot  under  him — was  at  one 
time  in  great  danger  of  being  surrounded  and  cut  down. 

The  dispatch  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  contains  the 
following  extract: — ^'  Captain  Hodsou's  Eegiment  was  sent  in 
support  of  the  Home  Artillery,  but  the  enemy's  right  flank  was 
not  gained  without  loss.  Lieutenant  Macdowell  being  struck  down 
by  a  round-shot  and  mortally  wounded.  On  reaching  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  their  cavalry  was  observed  in  considerable 
force  to  our  front  and  left.  Captain  Hodson  immediately  advanced 
his  regiment  and,  attacking  them  with  his  accustomed  gallantry, 
completely  routed  them,  many  of  their  dead  being  left  on  the 
field  I  regret  to  say  that  both  Captain  Hodson  and  Lieutenant 
Qough  were  wounded.*^ 

After  the  action  of  Shumshabad  ^'Hodson's  Horse''  moved 
down  in  the  direction  of  Cawnpore,  which  was  reached  early  in 
February,  1858. 

We  have  now  to  pass  in  review  the  services  of  the  detachment 
of  the  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Hugh  Gough,  which  left  Delhi 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  1857,  with  a  column  under  Brigadier 
Oreatbead.  This  force  was  np  less  than  four  times  in  action 
during  the  twelve  days  between  the  27th  of  September  and  the 
10th  of  October.  These  engagements  consisted  of  Boolundshuhur 
(28th  of  September),  Malagurh  (29th  of  September),  Allygurh 
(3rd  of  October),  and  Agra  (10th  of  October),  and  it  would  appear 
ft'om  the  following  extract  of  dispatches  that  the  conduct  of  the 
detachment  was  not  only  satisfactory,  but  brilliant. 

Major  Ouvry,  9th  Lancers,  says  : — "  The  splendid  conduct  of 
the  Irregular  Cavalry  merits  the  highest  praise.  They  have  killed 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  Sowars  during  the  action  and  towards 
its  close.  .  .  ." 

On  this  occasion  the  enemy  consisted  of  the  routineers  and  the 
Malagurh  insurgents.  Greathead's  force  moved  off  in  the  direction 
of  Akburabad,  from  whence  they  proceeded  rapidly  to  Agra, 
where,  after  a  series  of  long  forced  marches,  and  joined  by  the 
garrison  of  that  station,  the  column  entirely  routed  a  large  body 
of  the  insurgent  Sepoys,  capturing  the  whole  of  their  guns,  bag- 
gage, and  camp.  From  Agra  the  detachmeut — still  with  the  same 
column — moved  down  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  towards  Cawnpore. 
at  which  place  it  rejoined  head-quarters.  ^ 

Crossing  the  Ganges  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1858,  the 
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regiment  now  joined  Sir  James  Oatram^s  Force  at  tlie  Alnmbagb, 
and  t«ok  part  with  the  various  events  connected  with  the  Oadh 
Campaign,  including  the  assault  made  by  the  mutineers  on  the 
flank  position  of  Jelallabad,  near  the  capital.  Detachments  of  the 
corps  meanwhile  were  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
one  of  which  was  actively  engaged  at  the  storming  of  Meean 
Gunge  with  the  force  under  Major-General  Sir  Hope  Grant,  while 
another  composed  of  three  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieut,  and 
Adjutant  Hugh  Gough,  had  previously  to  this  leffc  head-quarters 
at  Furrachabad  and  taken  part  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Belief  of  Lucknow,  returning  subsequently  to  Cawnpore. 
During  this  command  Lieutenant  Hugh  Gough,  by  his  giJlant 
conduct  at  the  Alumbagh,  on  the  12th  of  November,  secured  his 
first  recommendation  for  the  decoration  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  a 
recommendation  that  was  further  strengthened  by  his  equally 
brilliant  conduct  on  the  25th  of  February,  1858,  near  Jelallabad, 
where  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  besides  being  severely 
wounded  himself. 

On  the  occasion  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  final  advance  on  Luck- 
now,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1858,  Jhe  regiment  formed  part  of  the 
Cavalry  Division,  and  as  such,  occupied  the  interval  between 
Jelallabad  and  the  rest  of  the  Army  on  the  Dilkhoosha  position. 
On  the  11th  their  encampment  was  shifted  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mohomed  Bagh,  and  this  date — the  11th  of  March,  1858— -can 
never  be  forgotten  as  one  of  direst  disaster  to  "Hodson's 
Horse/'  for  it  was  the  last  on  which  the  name  of  him  who,  during 
the  last  ten  months,  had  led  it  with  such  matchless  gallantry  and 
daring,  was  ever  to  appear  upon  its  rolls. 

Major  Hodson,  whilst  taking  an  active  part  in  the  assault  of 
the  Begum  Mot^e,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  after  great  suffering 
died  shortly  after  noon  on  the  following  day.  And  if  to  the 
Service  at  large  this  was  a  calamity  which  all  felt  keenly,  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  could  himself  only  write  of  as  concerning 
*'  the  most  brilliant  soldier  under  his  command,"  how  much  more 
heavily  did  it  fall  upon  a  regiment  owing,  not  merely  its  existence, 
but  more  especially  the  whole  of  its  extraordinary  success,  to  the 
almost  magical  influence  of  the  man  whose  loss  it  had  now  to 
mourn. 

And  that  this  influence  was  in  no  way  fleeting  or  ephemeral  is 
proved  by  a  fact  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  here,  that  although 
a  period  of  over  twenty  years  has  now  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
his  death,  the  memory  of  their  first  leader  is  as  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  survivors  of  "  Hodson's  Horse'*  at  this  moment,  as  it  was  on 
the  day  after  he  fell. 

A  record  such  as  this  is  no  fit  place,  perhaps,  for  superfluous 
eulogy  or  panegyric,  but  it  would  surely  be  worse  than  incomplete 
if  it  failed  to  pause  regretfully  at  a  casualty  which  deprived  the 
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regiment,  of  whose  services  it  treats,  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cavalry-officers  of  tlds  or  of  any  other  age. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Major  (now  Sir  Henry)  Daly,  C.B.,  was 
appointed  Commandant,  and  the  regiment  continued  to  serve  in 
and  near  Lacknow  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege  until 
the  11th  of  April,  when  it  was  ordered,  with  a  force  under  Sir  . 
Hope  Grant,  in  the  direction  of  Barree.  Near  this  village,  on  the 
14th  of  that  month,  they  encountered  and  defeated  an  army  of 
the  rehels  under  the  Fyzabad  Moolvie.  A  detachment,  again, 
was  present  at  the  affair  at  Sirsee  on  the  12th  of  May  ;  the  entire 
regiment  subsequently  marching  with  the  Lucknow  Field  Force, 
which  left  Ohirhut  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  June,  and  attacked 
the  enemy  next  morning  near  the  large  village  of  Nawabgunge 
(Barabankee).  During  the  action  which  ensued,  "  Hodson's 
Horse'^  was  attacked  in  a  very  desperate  manner  by  a  large  number 
of  Ghazies — who  were,  however,  eventually  broken, — when,  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  Sir  W.  Bussel,  and  being  reinforced  by 
the  7th  Hussars,  they  swept  through  them  twice  successfully, 
**  killing  every  man." 

In  Major-General  Sir  Hope  Grant's  dispatch  of  the  17th  of 
June,  the  regiment  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  commendation, 
whilst  the  names  of  Major  Daly,  Commandant,  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  G.  A.  A.  Baker,  and  Lieutenant  C.  Meecham  (wounded) 
are  also  very  favourably  brought  to  notice. 

One  paragraph  of  the  dispatch  runs  as  follows,  and  is  here 
thought  deserving  of  record  : — '*  I  would  now  report  the  good  and 
gallant  conduct  of  Bessaldar  Man  Singh  and  Jemadar  Hussain 
Ali,  both  of  ^  Hodson*s  Horse.'  The  former  came  to  the  assistance 
of  Lieutenant  Baker,  and  wbb  severely  wounded,  the  latter  dis- 
mounted, and  sword  in  hand,  cut  up  some  gunners  who  had  re- 
mained with  their  guns." 

The  regiment  on  this  occasion  returned  casualties  to  the 
amount  of  three  troopers  killed,  and  two  European  officers  (Lieu- 
tenant C.  Meecham  severely,  and  the  Honourable  F.  Fraser, 
slightly),  two  Native  officers  (Bessaldar  Man  Singh  and  Jemadar 
Hussain  Ali),  two  non-commissioned  officers,  and  seventeen 
troopers  wounded.  It  also  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty-three  horses 
killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  8th  of  August  a  detachment  was  present  at  the  affiEdr  of 
Hussungunge  with  the  force  under  Colonel  Evelegh. 

Under  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dated  the  26th  of 
August,  1858,  the  original  regiment  of  "  Hodson's  Horse,"  com- 
manded at  the  time  by  Major  Daly,  C.B.,  was  now  formed  into 
three  corps  of  six  troops,  each  of  the  usual  strength,  so  that  from 
this  date,  we  have  exclusively  to  consider  the  services  of  the 
Ist  Begiment. 

As  has  been  already  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  this  corps  consisted,  on  its  re-formation,  almost  entirely  of 
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xneo  who  had  serred  from  the  beginning  with  ^'  Hodson's  Horse/' 
and  a  few  of  whom  are  now  serving  in  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry. 

The  Ist  Eegiment  of  '^  Hodson's  Horse/  remained  during  the 
greater  part  of  1858  attached  to  the  Lucknow  Field  Force.  It 
proceeded,  under  Sir  Hope  Grant,  from  Lucknow  to  Fyzabad  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1858,  and  from  thence  a  detachment,  with 
a  column  under  Brigadier  A.  Horsford,  C.B.,  marched  towards 
Sultanpore,  near  which  an  action  took  place  on  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

Here,  under  a  very  heavy  fire,  the  detachment  swam  the  Biver 
Goomtee,  upwards  of  400  feet  in  width,  a  good  many  men  and 
horses    being   shot    down   and   drowned   in   the  attempt. 

Sir  Hope  Grant,  in  his  dispatch,  says : — "  I  have  particularly 
to  notice  the  great  assistance  rendered  by  the  Punjab  Rifles  and 
Major  Daly's  Corps  in  swimming  across  the  artillery  and  7th 
Hussars'  horses.*' 

Seventy  sabres  of  the  regiment  were  again  present  at  a  success- 
ful attack  on  the  rebels  on  an  island  in  the  Gogra,  near  Bhumore 
Ghat,  on  the  18th  of  September.  On  this  occasion  they  were  led 
by  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel)  C.  M.  Macgregor,  who  was  severely 
wounded  whilst  charging ;  over  one-seventh  of  the  men,  likewise, 
being  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  detachment  is  reported  in 
Major  Hume's  dispatch  as  having  charged  in  this  action  in  the 
steadiest  manner,  and  also  as  having  captured  a  brass  5-pounder, 
at  the  same  time  cutting  down  the  gunners. 

Lieutenant  Mitford,  with  eighty  sabres  of  the  regiment,  was 
present  at  the  affair  near  Chiriabagh,  and  although  acting  in  very 
broken  ground  and  against  greatly  superior  numbers,  the  detach- 
ment succeeded  in  cutting  up  about  thirty  or  forty  of  the  enemy. 

About  the  8th  of  October,  a  portion  of  the  regiment  attached  to 
a  field-force  under  Brigadier  Chute,  was  present  at  the  action  of 
Sundeela  where,  together  with  a  few  Police  Cavalry,  the  men  are 
mentioned  as  having  done  good  service,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
mutineers  being  "  accounted  for"  by  them. 

In  the  affair  near  Shintoor  Oudh,  again,  the  chief  work  of  the 
day  devolved  on  the  Shupperthulka  Contingent  and  ^^  Hodson's 
Horse"  (detachment),  under  Lieutenant  Baltye,  whilst  another 
party  under  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel)  Palliser,  C.B.,  commanding 
the  10th  Bengal  Lancers,  (late  ''2nd  Hodson's  Horse*'),  then 
forming  part  of  Brigadier  Horsford's  column,  took  part  in  the 
action  of  Daoodpoor,  on  the  21st  of  October,  against  the  Nusseer- 
abad  Brigade,  numbering  4,000  men. 

Other  small  detachments  were  engaged  during  this  and  the 
ensuing  month  at  the  skirmish  near  Behora,  and  the  action  near 
Judgespore,  where,  under  Lieutenant  Ward,  they  are  mentioned 
as  having  behaved  very  well. 

During  the  time  in  which  these  small  parties  of  the  regiment 
were  taking  an  active  part  in  the  final  subjugation  of  the  pro- 
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▼ince,  the  head-quarters  had  been  ordered  to  march  through  Oudh 
to  Fyzabad,  on  the  Gogra,  with  a  force  under  Major-Qeneral  Sir 
Hope  Grant.  This  station  was  reached  on  the  2l8t  of  November, 
1858,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  month  the  column  crossed  the  river, 
and  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  its  banks,  engaged  the  enemj 
under  the  Bajah  of  Gt>nda  and  Mehudie  Hassein,  near  the  village 
of  Nawabguuge. 

In  this  action  the  rebels  were,  as  usual,  utterly  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  six  guns.  After  crossing  the  Gogra,  the  regiment  was 
again  formed  into  detachments,  one  of  which,  under  Colonel 
Christie,  80th  Eegiment,  was  ordered  from  Baraitch  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Surgoo  to  Durinapore. 

This  column  had  a  successful  skirmish  near  the  village  of 
BassingporC)  on  the  23rd  of  December^  taking  two  guns  in  the 
pursuit. 

Begimental  head-quarters  meanwhile  took  part  in  an  affair  at 
Baraitch  under  Brigadier  Hagart,  7th  Hussars,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1859,  and  also  in  the  more  serious  engagement  near 
Jerwah,  under  the  Nepaul  Hills  on  the  21st  of  the  ensuing  March, 
being  at  that  time  with  a  force  under  Brigadier  Horsford.  This 
officer,  on  learning  the  strength  of  the  enemy  with  whom  the 
Ist  SeikhSy  under  Colonel  Gordon,  were  engaged,  hastened  to  the 
front  with  a  wing  of  the  regiment,  the  remainder— escorting  four 
guns — following  up  with  all  possible  speed. 

These  reinforcements  arrived  on  the  ground  at  a  somewhat 
critical  period,  and  after  a  little  difficulty,  succeeded  in  beating 
back  the  rebels,  though  not  without  considerable  loss. 

A  very  successful  pursuit  towards  the  Jerwah  Pass,  however, 
ensued,  the  regimental  casualties  on  this  occasion  amounting  to 
ten  men  killed  and  wounded. 

It  may  indeed  be  stated  that  in  almost  all  the  affairs  which 
took  place  between  the  25th  of  November,  1858,  and  the  close  of 
the  Campaign,  some  detachment  of  the  regiment  was  present,  but 
as  the  records  of  the  corps  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  form  a 
statement  of  these  services,  and  as,  in  General  Orders,  there 
are  a  variety  of  desultoiy  skirmishes  and  minor  afflEiirs  of  which 
no  notice  is  taken^  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  minutisd  of  the 
Campaign  in  detail. 

The  final  actions  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  prior  to 
entering  their  first  cantonment  of  Fyzabad,  in  June,  1859,  were 
those  of  Lallpore,  Commea,  and  Lota,  in  the  Baraitch  District. 

Three  months,  however,  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  corps 
had  once  more  to  take  the  field.  Again  crossing  the  Gogra,  it 
formed  part  of  the  column  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brett,  Her 
Majesty's  54th  Eegiment,  but  although  frequently  in  close 
proximity  to  the  enemy*  this  force  was  never  actually  engaged, 
and  finally  returned  to  Fyzabad  on  the  4th  of  January,  1860,  from 
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which  date,  therefore,  this  Becord  of  the  Services  of  the  Begiment 
during  the  Indian  Mutinjes  is  closed. 

Since  then,  although  engaged  in  no  such  stirring  scenes  as 
those  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  the  regiment  bai) 
sei*ved  with  credit  throughout  the  ler  gth  and  breadth  of  Northern 
India,  from  the  marshy  Rentiers  of  Bbootan  to  the  fever-stricken 
valleys  of  the  extreme  north-west,  and  from  the  scorched  and  arid 
plains  of  Central  India^  to  the  bleak  slopes  of  the  Black  Moon- 
tains  ;  until  now,  when — ezactlj  twenty  years  from  its  first  formar 
tion — it  has  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  regiment  of  Bengal 
Cavalry  ever  disembarked  on  European  soil  at  Malta. 

Writing  between  Peace  and  WaY — with  the  sword  but  half- 
drawn,  and  only  one  foot  in  the  stirrup, — he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  venture  to  forecast  events,  but  on  one  point  at  least, 
the  writer  of  this  paper  niay  be  allowed  to  express  his  earnest  and 
confident  belief,  and  that  is  that,  whenever  and  wherever  ordered 
to  repeat  its  history^  ''Hod son's  Horse*'  will  not  be  found  wanting. 


NOTES  ON  THE  AUSTEIAN  ENGINEERS  AND 
PIONEERS.* 

Originally,  four  Austrian  infantry  divisions  were  eent  into  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  accompanied  by  five  companies  of  engineers  and 
two  of  pioneers. 

From  the  notoriously  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  want 
of  proper  shelter  for  troops  and  war-materiel  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  it  bad  been  anticipated  that  the  scientific  branch  of 
the  army  would  find  full  employment.  But  this  anticipation  fell 
very  far  short  of  the  reality.  The  technical  corps  hpd  to  display  an 
activity  and  enter  upon  an  undertaking  far  greater  than  any  that 
had  presented  itself  in  any  previous  campaign.  The  construction  of 
the  roads  in  Bosnia  laughs  to  scorn  all  the  rules  upon  which 
hitherto  road-architecture  has  been  based.  And  besides^  the  whole 
traffic  was  confined  to  a  few  main  lines.  Lastly,  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations,  a  tropical  rainfall  had  reduced  the 
so-called  communications  to  such  a  condition  as  to  render  them 
quite  impassable  for  artillery  and  heavy  transport  waggons. 

The  Scientific  Corps,  which  were  divided  amongst  the  divisions, 
and  marched  with  the  van  of  the  Army  had,  of  course,  to  make  the 
roads  passable  at  any  cost.  Holes  had  to  be  filled  o  >,  bridges  and 
culverts  in  some  cases  repaired^  in  others  entirely  reconstructed, 
sections  of  way  rectored,  narrow  places  widened^  and  side  drains 
excavated. 

The   work    performed  by  the   Fourth  Company   of  Engineers, 

*  The  following  notes  on  the  work  done  hy  the  technical  braaeh  of  the  Arm?  of 
Occupation  are  compiled  from  an  Austrian  Military  paper.  '^®^  by  v^i      ^ 
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under  Captain  Vessel,  which  was  attached  to  the  Sixth  Division, 
will  serve  as  an  example.  On  the  road  between  Brod  and  Serajevo, 
which  is  about  150  English  miles  in  length,  this  company  rebuilt 
no  less  than  18  bridges^  repaired  31,  and  almost  entirely  recon- 
structed 130  culverts.  In  many  places  the  road  was  nothing 
better  than  a  swamp,  it  was  rendered  passable  by  laying  down  a 
solid  covering  of  fascines,  branches  and  twigs.  Two  swamps,  one 
190  yards,  the  other  41  yards  in  length  were  thus  rendered  prac- 
ticable. 

From  Yranduk  and  Busovaca  the  road  was  in  many  places 
widened  by  blowing  up  the  rock  with  dynamite;  at  numerous 
other  dangerous  points  hand-rails  and  curb  stones  were  erected. 

But  the  Scientific  Corps  were  not  only  called  upon  to  carry  out  all 
the  necessary  road-making ;  many  otiier  important  duties  connected 
with  the  interior  economy  of  the  Army  also  fell  to  their  share  during 
the  advance.  The  impossibility  of  pushing  forward  the  provision 
columns  at  the  right  time,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  construct 
field  ovens  at  the  various  halting  places  on  the  line  of  operations ; 
thus  at  Brod  on  the  Zverinac  (only  juttt  across  the  frontier)  the 
Fourth  Engineer  Company  assisted  in  the  construction  of  six  sets 
of  brick  ovens,  at  S^pce  they  erected  sixteen,  and  at  Bosovaca 
twenty  iron  field  ovens.  In  Serajevo  they  built  six  sets  of  ovens 
without  assistance. 

Finally,  after  the  occupation  of  Serajevo,  the  Scientific  Corps 
bad  to  erect  defences  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  these,  though 
only  of  a  temporary  character,  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  ground ; 
and  the  Castle  of  Serajevo  was  strengthened,  repaired  and  placed 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence.  The  road  repairs  executed  were  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  admit  of  the  advanee  of  the  columns ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  foundation  of  the  highways,  the  numberless 
watercourses,  some  parallel,  some  at  right  angles  by  which  they 
were  intersected,  and  the  enormous  and  unwonted  traffic  passing 
over  them,  these  repairs  could  only  last  a  few  weeks.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  leave  at  every  etopen  station,  either  a  whole  or  half 
of  a  section  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Engineer  Companies,  as 
**  road-inspectors,*'  chiefly  in  order  to  maintain  the  highways  in  a 
passable  condition.  As  time  went  on,  fresh  demands  were  con- 
stantly made  on  the  Scientific  Corps,  so  that  three  further  com- 
panies, namely  the  Fourteenth  and  Sixteenth  of  the  2nd  Engineer 
fiegiment  and  the  Fourteenth  Company  of  Pioneers,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Gyurich  of  the  Engineers  were  ordered  to 
march  into  Bosnia,  and  to  undertake  the  thorough  reconstruction 
of  the  road  from  Brod  to  Serajevo.  Since  then,  bad  sections  have 
been  repaired,  steep  ascents  converted  into  zigzags,  retaining  wlIIs 
built  op,  and  the  main  body  of  the  road  ballasted  with  gravel. 
It  does  not,  however,  suffice  to  repair  the  road  from  Brod  to 
Serajevo ;  all  roads  in  Bosnia  must  be  entirely  reconstructed  in  the 
same  manner.  ^ 
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The  Novi-Banjaluka  section  of  railway,  which  is  in  a  state  of 
utter  wreck  has  also  to  be  restored  by  the  field-railway  detachments. 
But  this  is  not  all;  at  every  place  to  be  permanently  occupied  by 
the  troops,  barracks  have  to  be  built,  some  points  protected  by 
fortifications  and  block  houses  erected.  The  barracks  and  stores 
iu  Serajevo  had  to  be  chiefly  considered.  The  buildings  inhabited 
by  the  troops  needed  ,a  thorough  cleansing  and  many  repairs. 
Partitions  were  erected  to  separate  cavalry  from  infantry,  officers 
from  men,  and  the  latter  from  their  horses.  Then  barracks  and 
sheds  for  the  artillery,  transport  and  cooking  utensils  were  boib 
from  the  materials  nearest  to  hand,  (sun  dried  bricks),  not  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rules  of  architecture ;  but  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience in  Bosnian  fashion. 

All  the  roads  leading  from  Serajevo  to  the  surrounding  fortifi- 
cations were  partially  completed.  Finally  the  road  to  Mokri, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  made  on  very  rocky  ground  and  which 
had  hitherto  been  quite  impassable,  was  repaired  so  as  to  admit  at 
least  of  light  carriage  and  cart  traffic  Etojften  stations  were 
erected  at  many  points  adjacent  to  the  line  of  march,  and  tem- 
porary hospitals  built  in  them,  and  made  safe  against  a  dash  from 
guerillas,  by  the  use  and  repair  of  the  old  fortifications. 

It  is  of  course  very  evident  that  this  enormous  mass  of  work 
required  the  most  careful  handling  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in 
charge,  in  order  to  use  their  men  to  the  best  advantage.  And  in 
fact  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  13th  Army  Corps,  Lieut-Colonel 
Nemetschek,  to  whom  this  work  was  confided,  had  almost  to 
multiply  himself  and  to  be  in  every  place,  as  it  were,  at  the  same 
time.  His  task  was  no  light  one.  He  had  to  survey  roads,  points 
for  fortification,  old  defences,  barracks  and  all  kinds  of  buildings 
before  the  troops  came  up.  Then  he  had  to  advance  with  his 
own  corps,  send  out  orders  in  every  possible  direction,  and  have 
the  necessary  sketches  and  plans  drawn  up  and  completed  in  bis 
office.  In  order  the  better  to  carry  this  out,  Lieut.  Biegele ;  Capt 
Bakalarz ;  Upper  Lieut.  Bock  and  Lieut.  Krippner  were  assigned 
to  him  in  addition  to  his  own  aide-de-camp  as  a  staff.  During 
the  marches  these  officers  were  divided  amongst  the  commanders 
of  columns  for  the  more  important  expeditions;  the  remainder  of 
the  time  they  had  to  assist  their  Chief,  Lieut.-Colonel  Nemetschek, 
in  his  labours. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  advanced  and  isolated  sections  of  the 
Scientific  Corps  was  beyond  all  praise.  Their  work  consisted  in 
marching  and  building  day  and  night,  and  when  there  was  fighting 
to  be  done,  they  were  ever  at  hand  and  ready.  And  it  mnst  be 
well  remembered  that  the  Engineers  and  Pioneers  being  always  far 
ahead  of  the  main  body  of  the  troops  had  to  contend  with  enormous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  provisioning  themselves.  General  Phil- 
lippovic  certainly  ordered  them,  in  consideration  of  their  extraordi- 
nary exertions  double  etcypen  rations;  but  the  provision  columns 
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were  hardly  ever  up  where  the  Scientific  Corps  were  working.  And 
in  that  case  they  bad  not  only  to  put  up  with  the  fatigue  of  forced 
marches  and  extreme  labour^  but  also  in  addition  to  bear  the  pangs 
of  hunger. 

Thus  are  the  Scientific  Corps  for  their  conduct  in  the  Bosnian 
Campaign  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  acknowledgment  of  those 
exertions  which  so  materially  conduced  to  the  eventual  success  of 
a  difBcult  undertaking. 

Both  oflScers  and  men  displayed  a  most  excellent  spirit,  and  their 
qualities  mental  as  well  as  physical  leave  notbihg  to  be  desired. 


PEENOH  WAR-SHIPS  AT  THE  PAEIS  EXHIBITION. 

It  must  be  the  conviction  of  every  one  fiEimiliar  with  the  recent 
history  of  ship-construction  and  marine-engiueeriog,  that  the 
show  made  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  Class  &7 — Navigation  et 
Bauvetage — is  by  no  means  representative  or  complete.  This  is 
specially  true  of  the  British  Section,  and  it  is  to  be  the  more 
regretted  as  we  hold  the  first  place  in  ship-building  and  engineer- 
ing. After  diligent  study  of  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition  one 
discovers  the  location  of  the  out-building  in  which  are  placed 
the  models  of  ships  and  naval  appliances  contributed  by  Great 
Britain.  But  after  looking  through  the  collection,  the  visitor 
may  well  pause  to  consider  whether  his  trouble  in  reaching  it 
has  been  repaid.  Our  great  steamship  companies — such  as  the 
Cunardy  the  White  Star,  and  the  Inman— exhibit  well-finished 
models  of  some  of  their  most  successful  ships ;  a  few  of  the  chief 
ship-building  firms — such  as  Laird,  the  Palmer  Company,  and 
the  Sunderland  firms— show  models  of  different  classes  of  ships 
constructed  by  them ;  and  there  is  a  fair  show  of  racing  boats. 
But  the  majority  of  our  eminent  8hi{>-builder8  are  unrepresented, 
the  Admiralty  are  not  amongst  the  exhibitors,  and  the  miscella- 
neous items  completing  the  catalogue  include  patent  anchors,  col- 
lapsible boats,  boat-lowering  gear,  &c.,  &c.  There  are  no 
examples  of  structural  details,  no  illustrations  of  our  recent  types 
of  war-ships,  and  no  indication  of  the  probable  changes  that 
will  result  from  the  use  of  steel  instead  of  iron.  In  short,  while 
the  collection  may  be  creditable  to  individual  exhibitors,  it  is  as  a 
whole  most  disappointing. 

Passing  along  the  Quay  and  underneath  the  Font  dfJkna  one 
enters  the  corresponding  collection  belonging  to  the  French 
Section,  which  is  much  larger  and,  we  are  bound  to  add,  more 
interesting.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  space  is  given  up  to 
the  life-boats  and  other  life-eaving  apparatus,  diving-dresses, 
plans  for  raising  sunken  ships,  and  various  inventions  of  a  more 
or  less  doubtful  character.     But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
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allow   is   that  coatribated  bj  the  Miaistrj  of  HariDe  and  the 
Societe  dea  Forge$  ei  Ghantiers.     It  is  most  surprising  to  one  who 
remembers  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  the  policy  of  secresj  in 
naval  matters  which  found  favour  under  the  Empire,  to  diaooTer 
that  the  French  Admiralty  have  here  published  to  the  world  all 
important   particulars  of  their  most  recent  and  improTed  wajr- 
ships,  armoured  and  unarmoured.      Not   content  with   sending 
models  showing  the  details  of  armour  and  armament^  the  authori- 
ties hare  published  a  descriptive  pamphlet  containing  particulars 
of  the  engine-power,  speed,  sail-spread,  distribution  of  weights^ 
dimensions  and  other  characteristic  features ;  and  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  are  freely   accessible  to  any  visitor.     From  this  source, 
which    is  beyond  suspicion,  one  obtains  a   better   acquaintance 
with  the  intentions  and  hopes  of  the  French  designers  than  is 
otherwise  possible ;  and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the   types  of 
ships  now  under  construction  than  has  hitherto  been  published. 
Furthermore,  there  are  exhibited  projects  for  new  ships  by  officers 
of  that  accomplished  corps,  the  GSnie  Maritime^  upon  which  de- 
volves the  work  of  designing  and  constructing  all  the  vessels  for 
the  Navy ;  and  many  other  evidences  of  their  skill  in  scientific 
matters  relating  to  the  behaviour  or  propulsion  of  ships.     The 
collection  of  the  Forges  et  ChcmUerB  Company  is  not  much  in- 
ferior in  interest  to  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine.     This  exten- 
sive and  capable  Society  has  large  establishments  at  La  Seyne  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Havre  on  the  northern  coast.     It  is 
the  largest  ship-building  firm  in  France,  and  a  worthy  rival  of 
our   first-rate   establishments,  with  which   it  competes   for  the 
construction  of  war-ships  for  all  countries.     Italy,  Turkey,  Brazil, 
and   many   other  countries  have  been  assisted  in   their   naval 
armaments  by  this  Society,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  capacity,  we 
may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  ironclad  ship  yet 
laid  down  for  the  French  Navy  is  now  on  the  stocks  at  La  Seyne. 
Besides  war-ships,  the  Society  exhibits  models  of  all  classes  of 
merchant  ships ;  and  it  is  no  longer  common  for  French  ship- 
owners to  turn  to  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey  or  the  Tyne  for  their 
new  vessels.     One  or  two  of  the  l^Vench  steam-ship  companies 
show   drawings  of  their  vessel",   and   give  particulars  of  their 
trials,  but  while  this  portion  of  the  exhibit  is  very  creditable, 
it    does    not    equal    the    corresponding    part    in    the    British 
Section. 

No  other  countries  contribute  a  separate  collection  of  nafal 
models,  although,  scattered  about  in  the  various  courts,  one  not 
unfrequently  comes  upon  a  few  interesting  models  or  drawings 
of  ships  and  boats.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  most  primitive 
character.  There  are  Bussian  and  Spanish  boats,  each  hewn  out 
of  a  single  log  of  timber  ;  Chinese  junks,  Malayan  proas,  sailing- 
ships  of  all  classes,  river-steamers  built  for  service  on  the  Danube, 
and  others  which  need  not  be  mentioned.     Comparatively  little 
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interest  attaches,  however,  to   this  miscellaneous  and  scattered 

exhibit ;  having  mentioned  it,  we  revert  to  the  very  interesting 

show   in  the  French  Section,  which  deserves  a  more  extended 

notice.     Ever  since  the  time  of  Louis   XIY.  the   French   have 

beld^  and  deservedly  held,  a  high  place  as  scientific  ship-builders. 

I>own  to  the  close  of  the  great  war,  their  ships  were  superior  in 

form  and  speed  to  those  built  in   England ;  and  in  the  changes 

consequent    upon    the    introduction   of  steam   propulsion,    and 

armour  plating,  French  naval  architects  have  fully  maintained 

their  reput^^tion.     We   may  hope,  therefore,  to  learn  much  from 

a   study  of  their  works,  especially  as  they  favour  plans  which, 

in  many  respects,  differ  widely  from  those  used  in  English  ships. 

fVench  designers,  it  is  true,  have  learnt  much  from  us  of  late 

years,  but  they  have  not  been  mere  copyists.     In  some  features 

their  ships  st-and  alone ;  and  the  most  important  differences  from 

oar  practice  occur  in  connection  with  the  armaments.     This  can 

he  best  illustrated  by  means  of  an  actual  ship ;  let  us  take  their 

new  ironclad,  the  *  Admiral  Duperr^,  as  an  example. 

This  is  the  largest  ship  yet  constructed  in  France,  she  is 
320  feet  lon^,  nearly  66  feet  broad,  draws  about  25  feet  9  inches 
of  water,  and  has  a  total  weight  of  over  10,400  tons.  Throughout 
the  region  of  the  water-liue,  from  utem  to  stem,  she  is  protected 
hj  an  armour-belt  about  8  feet  broad,  reaching  about  4  feet  above 
water.  The  greatest  thickness  of  armour  on  the  belt  is  22  inches, 
at  the  extremities  this  is  reduced  to  12  inches.  At  the  upper 
edge  of  the  armour-belt  is  a  deck  plated  with  iron  3^  inches  thick. 
The  sidep  of  the  ship  above  the  belt  are  unarmoured.  About 
6  feet  above  the  belt-deck  is  the  main-deck,  on  the  midship  part 
of  which  are  carried  fourteen  54-inch  guns,  not  armour  piercing 
hut  very  effective  against  unarmoured  vessels.  These  guns  are 
124  feet  above  water,  and  they  are  covered  by  a  continuous  upper 
deck.  Only  fov/r  armour  piercing  guns  are  to  be  carried,  each  of 
them  having  a  calibre  of  184  inches,  their  height  above  water  is 
over  27  feet.  Each  gun  is  mounted  on  a  turntable,  within  a  fixed 
armour-plated  tower,  and  is  fired  en  hurhetUf  the  wall  of  the  tower 
being  high  enough  only  to  protect  the  gun-carriage  and  slide. 
The  thickness  of  the  armour  appears  to  be  12  inches  on  the  towers, 
and  iron  is  the  material  employed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  imitate 
the  ^*  disappearing  *'  principle  carried  out  in  our  '  Temeraire,*  by 
which  the  gun  is  lowered  under  shelter  of  the  armoured  wall  before 
it  is  loaded,  and  only  exposed  at  the  instant  of  firing.  The 
French  appear  contented  to  let  the  gun  take  care  of  itself ;  and 
they  accept  the  exposure  of  the  gun  crew  when  loading,  although 
being  breech-loaders  the  guns  give  more  shelter  to  the  men  than 
muzzle-loaders  would  give.  Two  of  these  four  towers  are  built 
upon  the  sides  of  the  upper  deck,  just  abaft  the  foremast,  and  the 
guns  on  them  deliver  their  fire  from  right  ahead  to  right  astern. 
A  third  tower  is  placed  between  the  main  and  mizen-masts,  and 
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the  fourth  abaft  the  mizen-mast ;  both  of  these  are  at  the  centre- 
line  of  the  upper  deck,  and  the  guns  can  be  fought  on  either  side. 
The  after  gun  sweeps  completely  round  over  the  stem.  The 
passage  of  the  gun  crew  and  of  ammunition  into  the  barbette 
towers  appears  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  armoured  tronks 
extending  from  the  upper  to  the  belt  deck. 

The  ship  is  to  be  propelled  by  twin-screws,  driven  by  engines 
capable,  under  pressure,  of  working  up  to  8000  horse-power, 
which  should  secure  a  speed  of  at  least  14  knots  per  hour.  She  is 
also  intended  to  be  furnished  with  full  "  ship-rig  "  on  three  masts, 
the  sail  area  reaching  about  26,000  square  feet.  So  £ar  as 
structural  arrangements  are  concerned  she  is  built  very  much  after 
the  English  model ;  but  steel  is  extensiyely  used  instead  of  iron. 
A  very  efficient  system  of  subdivision  is  provided,  nearly  two 
hundred  separate  compartments  being  formed.  She  has  a  powerful 
ram-bow,  and  will  doubtless  be  furnished  with  torpedoes.  Alto- 
gether she  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank  as  a  ''  first-rate."  Begun  in 
December,  1876,  it  is  hoped  to  complete  her  early  in  the  year 
1880,  but  this  is  less  than  the  time  ordinarily  occupied  in  building 
such  a  large  and  complicated  vessel.  The  'Inflexible,'  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  for  example,  was  begun  in  1873,  but  is  still  incom- 
plete ;  and  the  French  *  Eedoutable,*  begun  in  1872,  is  not  yet 
complete.  We  may  reasonably  anticipate  therefore  that  at  least 
two  or  three  years  will  elapse  before  the  '  Admiral  Duperr^  enters 
on  active  service. 

Comparing  her  with  our  largest  and  most  powerful  ironclad,  the 

*  Inflexible,'  we  find  that  the  latter  is  about  the  same  length, 
9  feet  broader,  of  much  shallower  draught,  and  about  1000  tons 
greater  weight.  The  English  ship  has  24  inches  for  her  maximum 
thickness  of  armour,  has  the  vertical  armour  disposed  on  a 
"  central  citadel/*  and  depends  for  the  protection  of  her  ends  upon 
the  8-inch  armoured  deck,  which  is  situated  about  6  feet  under 
water.  Her  armament  consists  of  four  80  ton  guns,  of  about 
16  to  17  inches  calibre,  carried  on  two  revolving  turrets,  which 
will  be  protected  by  armour  17  or  18  inches  thick.  The  height 
of  these  guns  above  water  will  be  only  about  half  as  great  as  those 
in  the  barbette  towers  of  the  *  Admiral  Duperr^ ;'  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  guns  and  their  crews  are  protected  by  strong 
armour.  As  to  horse-power  and  speed  the  'Inflexible'  will  pro- 
bably about  equal  her  rival.  She  is  to  have  only  a  very  light  jury 
rig  on  two  masts.  Her  turret  guns  sweep  all  round  the  horizon, 
and  she  has  only  a  few  very  light  guns  in  addition.  Without 
pushing  the  comparison  to  extremes,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 

*  Inflexible '  is  as  much  stronger  as  the  *  Admiral  Duperr^  in 
powers  of  offence  and  defence,  as  she  ought  to  be  in  virtue  of  her 
greater  weight,  irrespective  of  any  superior  strength  derivable 
from  her  different  arrangements  of  protective  armour.     iqctIp 

Apart  from  comparisons  of  absolute  force,  or  efficiency  as  fight- 
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iDg  machines,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  contrast 
be  ween  the  armaments  of  the  two  ships.  The  French  favour  the 
so-called  ''  mixed ''  armament  of  light  shell  guns  and  hei^Tj  armour- 
piercing  guns ;  they  are  also  content  to  run  the  risks  attending 
the  harhette  system,  and  to  leave  the  heavy  guns  continually  exposed. 
The  last  mentioned  plan  is  highly  estimated  by  many  authorities,  es- 
pecially when  very  heavy  guns  are  mounted ;  but  the  question  arises 
whether  the  French  have  not  applied  the  principle  to  guns  of  too 
small  a  weight  to  be  capable  of  self-protection.  In  the  models  of 
earlier  types  exhibited,  one  can  trace  the  gradual  growth  in  favour 
of  this  barbette  system.  At  first  in  the  '  Ocean'  class,  designed 
about  1865^  there  was  a  central  armoured  battery  on  the  main 
deck,  armed  with  the  heaviest  guns  fought  at  broadside  ports ; 
and  upon  the  angles  of  this  box  battery  four  barbette  towers  were 
constructed,  in  which  were  placed  armour-piercing  guns  of  some- 
what less  calibre  than  those  on  the  battery.  In  the  '  Bedoutable' 
of  1872,  one  sees  the  main-deck  shortened  and  only  containing 
four  guns,  while  the  upper-deck  guns  are  more  numerous  and 
more  exposed.  Now  in  the  ^  Admiral  Duperr^'  and  the  smaller 
vessel  *  Duguesclin' — the  types  of  modern  first  and  second  class 
armoured  seagoing  ships  now  building — there  is  no  armoured 
battery  on  the  main-deck,  and  all  the  armour-piercing  guns  are 
mounted  en  ha/rbette^  high  above  water,  and  with  a  commanding 
horizontal  range  of  fire.  These  two  features  are  of  great  value 
no  doubt ;  but  the  risks  to  men  and  guns  in  close  action  are  also 
very  considerable.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  in  adopting  the 
harhette  system  the  French  have  not  associated  it  with  the  disap- 
pearing principle  above  described,  and  with  mechanical  loading. 
The  moral  effect  of  giving  armoured  protection  to  the  gun  crews 
must  be  considerable,  since  it  minimises  the  risks  of  shell-fire, 
even  if  it  does  not  keep  out  shot.  Further,  if  the  barbette  system 
is  to  be  used  it  certainly  finds  its  best  expression  when  there  are 
mechanical  appliances  for  loading,  and  only  a  few  men  are 
necessarily  at  the  guns  in  action.  In  passing  we  may  note  that 
the  French,  who  are  so  averse  to  owning  a  necessity  for  foreign 
help^  have  had  the  wisdom  to  become  customers  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  firm  for  hydraulic  machinery  to  work  some  of  the 
broadside  and  turret  guns  mounted  in  recent  ships. 

The  barbette  system  of  mounting  heavy  guns  so  boldly  em- 
barked upon  by  the  French,  has  been  adopted  to  a  limited  extent 
by  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Bussians  and  the  English.  It 
is  but  right  to  acknowlege  where  the  fair  claim  to  priority  lies  in 
this  matter,  as  the  system  will  probably  be  used  much  more 
extensively  hereafter.  But  the  association  of  the  few  heavy  armour- 
piercing  guns,  with  a  considerable  number  of  light  guns, 
is  not  a  French  idea,  it  has  been  repeatedly  suggested 
in  this  country;  and  many  proposed  designs  have  embodied 
it,  although  none  of  our  completed  ships  actually  possess  mixed 
armaments.      We   see  much   to   commend   in   such  armaments. 
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A  large  number  of  ligbt  guns  enables  an  iron-clad  to  attack  with 
advantage  anarmoured  vessels,  upon  whicb  the  fire  of  ber  beavj 
guns  would  be  tbrown  awaj ;  it  constitutes  an  important  element 
in  defence  against  attacks  by  torpedo-boats,  and  it  forms  an 
auxiliary  to  tbe  beavj  guns  in  any  fight  with  an  armoured  ship, 
for  while  the  light  guns  could  not  penetrate  the  armoured  sides, 
they  might  sweep  the  decks  and  confuse  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
heavy  guns.  The  comparatively  few  light  guns  carried  by  English 
iron-clads  might  therefore,  we  think,  be  increased  with  advantage. 

The  most  powerful  French  ship  afloat  is  the  '  Bedoutable,'  now 
nearly  completed.  She  is  about  310  feet  long,  64|  feet  broad,  and 
of  nearly  8,700  tons  displacement,  or  nearly  the  same  size  as  our 
^  Hercules.'  On  the  armour-belt  there  are  14-inch  plates ;  on  the 
central  main-deck  battery  only  9i-inch  plates,  {rotecting  f^ur 
11-inch  guns.  She  is  a  powerfal  vessel  no  doubt,  but  no  match 
for  the  English  *  Devastation '  or  *  Thunderer '  or  '  Dreadnought.' 
In  the  *  Bedoutable,'  as  in  all  the  sea-^ing  ships  of  the  French 
navy  of  which  models  are  shown,  a  considerable  spread  of  sail  is 
provided,  about  equal  to  that  usually  given  to  our  rigged  iron- 
clads. Bold  in  accepting  novelties  as  the  French  frequently  are, 
they  are  apparently  very  conservative  as  regards  the  rigging  and 
sails.  AU  our  battle-ships  with  the  thickest  armour  and  heaviest 
guns,  are  mastless,  or  have  only  jury  rigs  which  are  easily  re- 
movable in  war-time.  Perhaps  the  French  also  propose  stripping 
their  ships  before  going  into  action ;  but  we  are  not  told  wliat 
Tiews  they  entertain  respecting  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
having  little  top-hamper  which  may  be  wrecked  and  foul  the 
screws. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  French  are  following  our  lead  in 
using  twin-screws  instead  of  single  screws.  The  change  began  in 
tho  English  navy  about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  proved  very 
beneficial  in  propulsive  economy,  as  well  as  in  security  against 
total  disablement.  They  persevere  in  the  use  of  their  special 
three-cylinder  type  of  marine  engine,  and  appear  to  obtain  very 
good  results  from  it.  Two  or  three  engines  are  erected  in  the 
Exhibition,  but  they  require  no  special  notice.  For  the  Frendh 
Navy  a  very  large  part  of  the  engine-construction  is  done  at  the 
factory  at  Indret,  which  is  a  State  establishment.  Some  engines 
are  constructed  by  private  firms,  like  Creusot  or  the  Forget  ei 
OhanUers,  from  designs  prepared  by  officers  of  the  Oenie  MartHms. 
The  English  system,  as  is  well  known,  differs  widely  from  this. 
The  Admiralty  do  not  build  any  new  engines  for  ships  in  their 
steam  factories,  which  are  wholly  engaged  in  repairing  work. 
Private  firms  do  all  the  new  work,  with  considerable  latitude  in 
arranging  the  details  of  designs ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  this  plan  has  worked  well,  assisting  to  develop  marine 
engineering,  even  if  it  has  given  rise  to  diverse  types  of  engines. 

In  another    prominent    feature   of    construction   tlje   French 
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designers  imitate  our  practice  onlj  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Be- 
volring  turrets  are  to  be  seen  only  in  the  models  of  garde-cdtea  like 
the  *  Tempdte  *  or  '  Tonnerre ;'  and  not  a  single  sea-going  ship  is 
thus  armed.  Broadside  armaments,  or  guns  mounted  on  re- 
Tolving  turntables  within  fixed  towers,  are  preferred  for  sea-going 
ships.  By  means  of  hydraulic  appliances  the  French  are  succeed- 
ing in  working  very  heavy  guns  on  the  broadside ;  but  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  error  to  prefer  broadside  fire  to 
a  turret  armament  when  few  and  heavy  guns  are  to  be  carried. 
The  French  coast-defence  vessels  are  formidable  enough,  and  are 
evidently  based  upon  the  '  Glatton'  type  of  the  Eoyal  Navy. 
An  armoured  breastwork  is  built  above  the  upper  deck,  and 
encloses  the  single  turret,  as  well  as  the  openings  into  the  engine 
and  boiler  rooms,  the  air-shafts,  Ac.  The  *  Tonnerre*  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful.  She  is  250  feet  long,  58  feet  broad,  and 
weighs  5,500  tons ;  is  protected  by  12-inch  armour,  has  a  single 
turret  containing  two  12^ -inch  guns,  and  steams  14  knots  per 
hour.  Great  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  construction  of 
these  vessels  since  the  New  Programme  of  the  Fleet  was  framed 
in  1872. 

ITp  to  the  present  time»  the  thickest  armour  used  on  French 
ships  are  the  22-inch  plates  of  the  'Admiral  Duperr^.*  The 
*  Inflexible'  has  24-inch  armour,  the  Italian  ships  ^  Duilio'  and 
'Dandolo'  have  22-inchy  and  the  'Italia'  and  'Lepanto'  are  to 
have  even  thicker  armour  on  their  citadels.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
hy  any  one  visiting  the  Exhibition,  that  the  French  designers 
have  not  been  prevented  from  using  thicker  plates  by  any  diffi- 
cnlties  in  obtaining  them  from  the  manufacturers.  The  firm  of 
Marrel  Frires,  show  an  iron  armour  plate,  27i-iuches  thick, 
weighing  38  tons  ;  and  in  the  Oreusot  exhibit  there  is  a  monster 
steel  armour  plate  Sl^-inches  thick,  weighing  about  65  tons. 
The  thickest  iron  armour  plates  yet  made  in  England  are  from 
22  to  24  inches,  weighing  about  25  tons  to  30  tons,  but  the 
Sheffield  manufacturers  would  no  doubt  produce  as  heavy  plates 
as  the  French  if  there  was  a  demand  for  them.  In  fact,  plates 
three  feet  thick  have  been  promised,  and  with  steel  armour  even 
thicker  plates  may  be  available,  if  the  growth  in  thickness  of 
armour  should  continue.  No  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
what  the  future  will  be.  Steel  armour  promises  to  replace  iron, 
and  horizontal  deck-armour,  with  cellular  protection,  will  very 
possibly  replace  vertical  armour.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
decisions  of  the  naval  architect  and  artillerist  must  be  governed 
by  considerations  independent  of  the  present  capabilities  of  steel 
and  iron  makers,  since  these  are  constantly  being  increased. 

All  ship-building  countries  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
French  metallurgists  for  producing  the  mild  steel  or  ingoUvron^ 
which  is  now  extensively  used.  Steel,  as  a  material  for  ship- 
building, has  long  suffered  from  want  of  uniformity  in  quality, 
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and  in  that  degree  of  ductilitj  which  is  desirable  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ship,  to  enable  her  to  stand  rough  usage  and  grounding. 
Many  yessels  had  been  built  of  steel,  especially  those  designed 
for  light  draught,  or  high  speed,  like  the  blockade-runners  con- 
structed during  the  American  Civil  War.  About  six  years  ago 
the  French  manufacturers  began  to  produce  a  quality  of  steel 
much  more  uniform  and  certain  than  was  formerly  obtainable 
except  at  great  cost,  and  associating  in  a  higher  degree  strength 
with  ductility.  English  manufacturers  were  not  slow  to  follow 
this  good  example,  and  now  mild  steel,  equal  in  all  respects  to 
that  made  in  France,  can  be  obtained  of  a  large  number  of  high 
class  firms  in  this  country.  The  Admiralty  constructors  hare 
gone  further  than  their  French  rivals,  and  the  *  Iris'  and  '  Mer- 
cury/ swift  despatch  vessels,  are  wholly  built  of  steel,  whereas 
the  French  custom  has  hitherto  generally  been  to  use  iron  for 
the  skin  plating.  Lloyds'  Committee,  whose  rules  so  largely 
influence  merchant  ship-construction,  have  also  recognised  mild 
steel  as  a  suitable  material  for  ship-building  purposes,  several 
ships  have  been  constructed  and  more  will  follow.  By  using 
steel  instead  of  iron,  about  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  less  weight 
suffices,  without  any  loss  of  strength  ;  and  this  gain  in  carrying 
power  is  of  the  highest  value  during  the  service  of  a  ship.  The 
French  steel  makers  are  still  pressing  forward  in  improvements 
of  the  mode  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  steel  ever  yet 
manufactured.  The  Creusot  Works,  the  Terre  Noire  Company, 
and  several  othere,  show  a  variety  and  extent  of  manufactured 
steel  which  is  surprising,  and  has  not  yet  been  equalled  in  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  plates,  beams  and  angles,  there  are 
magnificent  steel  crank-shafts,  gun-barrels,  and  other  great 
masses  of  cast  steel,  which  are  destined  to  take  places  once  occo- 
pied  exclusively  by  iron  forgings.  The  Creusot  Works  hammer 
the  steel  castings,  in  order  to  secure  soundness  and  freedom  from 
^  blow-holes,''  in  addition  to  which  there  are  some  special  plans 
of  annealing  in  oil  to  increase  toughness  and  ductility.  The 
Terre  Noire  Company,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  special  process  of 
manufacture,  produce  wonderfully  strong  and  compact  castings 
of  steel,  without  any  hammering.  Nor  do  these  two  great  com- 
panies stand  alone ;  on  all  sides  there  are  evidences  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  steel  for  iron  in  structures  and  machines.  This  is  a 
change  which  we  shall  do  well  to  imitate  in  this  country.  lo 
the  process  devised  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  for  casting  steel 
under  great  pressure,  results  are  obtained  which  equal,  if  tbej 
do  not  surpass,  those  obtained  by  the  French  makers.  But 
this  compressed  steel  is  probably  dearer  than  that  made  in 
France,  and  if  the  latter  is  cheaper  it  is  certain  to  be  more 
generally  used.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  State  aid  in  France 
has  done  much  to  develope  the  steel  manuDEtcture.   _  , 
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The  use  of  steel  instead  of  iron  for  armour  plates  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Italians,  after  their  extensive  experiments  made 
at  Spezzia.  In  the  Italian  Section  of  the  Exhibition  there  is 
an  excellent  model  of  the  site  of  these  important  trials,  showing 
the  targets,  the  butts,  and  the  pontoon  with  the  100*ton  gun. 
The  general  conclusions  reached  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 1.  That 
steel  armour  offers  a  much  greater  resistance  to  penetration  than 
iron.  2.  That  steel  armour  is  much  more  liable  to  be  cracked 
than  iron,  when  struck  by  projectiles,  this  cracking  being  pro- 
duced by  guns  of  a  much  lighter  description  than  would  be 
required  for  penetration.  Cracking  under  fire  is,  in  short,  the 
serious  drawback  hitherto  encountered  in  the  use  of  steel  armour  ; 
and  the  experiments  made  by  the  Admiralty  at  Portsmouth 
fully  confirm  this  view.  The  only  plates  which  have  stood  heavy 
firing  without  serious  cracking  have  iron  backs,  with  steel  fronts 
welded  thereto.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  produced  a  target  which 
gave  the  greatest  proportionate  resistance  to  penetration,  but  its 
arrangements  appear  to  be  scarcely  applicable  to  ships  without 
special  modifications,  which  the  inventive  powers  of  its  maker 
will  doubtless  supply.  In  fact,  if  it  is  true  on  the  one  side  that 
we  have  not  reached  the  limit  in  guns,  it  is  equally  true  on  the 
other  that  the  limit  of  protection  by  armour  has  not  been  attained. 
Where  is  this  contest  to  end  ? 

Nor  are  there  signs  that  ship-designers  have  yet  exhausted 
their  schemes  for  varying  the  modes  of  applying  the  protective 
materials.  The  French,  as  we  have  said,  are  concentrating  their 
armour  in  a  belt  at  the  water-line  region,  and  on  dwarf  towers 
for  the  harhetie  guns.  They  have  not  yet  embarked  on  the 
central  citadel  plan  originated  in  this  country,  and  applied  also 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  Horizontal  armour  on  the  models  of 
French  ships  is  almost  limited  to  the  ^'  belt- deck,"  situated  about 
four  or  five  feet  above  water,  and  plating  about  2^  inches  thick 
is  largely  used.  But  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  that  the 
French  designers  have  been  contemplating  other  methods  of 
protection,  and  that  during  some  years  past.  Drawings  are 
exhibited,  prepared  three  or  four  years  ago,  of  new  designs  for 
ships  of  various  classes,  with  an  armoured  deck  placed  several 
feet  under  water,  and  with  cellular  protection  filling  in  the  space 
from  this  deck  up  to  one,  five  or  six  feet  above  water.  This  is, 
in  fact,  very  much  like  the  system  said  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Italians  in  their  monster  war-ships  the  '  Italia'  and  '  Lepanto/ 
We  presume  such  plans  are  now  held  in  reserve  in  France,  but  their 
exhibition  proves  that  they  have  been  seriously  entertained,  and 
that  new  paths  of  progress,  or  at  least,  new  varieties  of  construc- 
tion, are  open,  not  requiring  any  advance  in  the  iron  or  steel 
manufacture  to  assist  in  their  realisation.  In  England  such 
nnder- water  decks  and  cellular  protection  were  proposed  long  ago,  | 
in  fact,  during  the   sittings   of  the  Committee  on  Designs   for 
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Ships  of  War,  which  took  place  in  1871,  and  Admirals  Eliot 
and  Byder  were  then  the  chief  supporters  of  the  plan.  No 
effect  has  yet  been  given  to  it  in  England ;  Italy  so  £ar  stands 
alone. 

Attention  is  naturally  most  attracted  to  the  armoured  ships 
of  France,  but  the  models  exhibited  show  that  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  is  careful  to  develope  all  classes  of  unarmoured  vesselsy 
from  the  swifb  cruiser  class  down  to  the  tiny,  but  formidable, 
torpedo-boats.  In  the  cruisers  one  sees  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  English  ideas.  The  ^  Tourville'  and  *  Duquesne,' 
except  in  their  armaments,  are  close  copies  of  our  '  Inconstant' 
or  *  Shah/  and,  like  them,  built  with  iron  hulls,  wood  sheathed 
and  coppered.  Their  speeds  on  the  measured  mile  are  also 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  their  English  predecessors.  The 
'  Tourville'  is  about  810  feet  long,  50  feet  broad,  and  of  5,800 
tons  displacement ;  her  speed  on  trial  is  said  to  have  been  nearly 
seventeen  knots.  Her  guns  are  chiefly  carried  on  the  main  deck, 
and  fought  at  broadside  ports.  On  the  upper  deck  several  guns 
are  carried  in  projecting  haJf-towers  on  the  sides,  and  thus  have 
a  commanding  horizontal  range,  but  are  very  much  exposed. 
In  the  second  class  of  swift  cruisers,  illustrated  by  the  ^  Duguay- 
Trouin,'  the  guns  are  all  carried  in  the  open  on  the  upper  deck, 
fully  exposed  to  musketry  fire  at  close  quarters.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  this  acceptance  of  exposure  for  the  guns  and  gun* 
crews  runs  through  all  the  French  designs  of  recent  date.  In 
our  corvettes  and  smaller  classes  of  ships,  carrying  their  guns  on 
the  upper  deck,  great  pains  are  taken  to  protect  the  men  and 
guns  by  high  bulwarks,  pierced  by  ports  made  as  small  as 
possible  consistently  with  working  and  sighting  the  guns.  This 
involves  being  content  with  a  limited  arc  of  training.  The 
French  carry  fewer  guns,  but  give  to  each  gun  a  large  arc  of 
training.  As  their  guns  are  breech-loaders,  they  are  also  enabled 
to  give  some  protection  to  the  guns  and  men,  by  means  of  a 
shield  fixed  at  the  fore  end  of  the  slide,  and  revolving  with  it. 
Muzzle-loaders,  such  as  we  use,  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  Uus 
fashion. 

For  their  corvettes  and  smaller  unarmoured  vessels,  of  moderate 
speed,  the  French  still  use  wood  hulls,  and  as  they  have  con- 
siderable supplies  of  timber  suitable  for  the  purpose,  this  course 
is  natural  enough.  For  swift  unarmoured  cruisers,  and  for  iron- 
clads, iron  or  steel  hulls  are  now  the  rule.  In  many  of  the 
ironclads  now  on  service,  of  which  models  are  exhibited,  the  huUs 
are  of  wood  for  the  most  part ;  but  the  upper  works  before  and 
abaft  the  central  battery  are  of  iron,  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  taking  fire  in  action.  Endeavours  are  made,  also,  to  intro- 
duce water-tight  subdivision  into  these  vessels,  but  the  result 
cannot  be  comparable  with  that  obtained  in  well-divided  iron 
ships.     In  comparing  the  English  and  French  ironclad  fleets,  the 
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fact  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the  latter  is  for  the  most 
part  ioood-huiU,  whereas  the  greater  number  of  English  ironclads 
are  of  iron.  Great  complaints  are  made  in  France  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  wood  hulls  in  thorough  repair;  and  one  does 
not  wonder  that  this  should  happen.  Composite  ship-building, 
it  would  seem,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  the  French  Navy, 
but  in  the  Boyal  Navy  it  is  now  general  for  vessels  of  2,000  tons 
weight  and  under.  No  wood  ship  has  been  laid  down  for  the 
Sojal  Navy  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  witness  a  change  of  policy  in  this  respect,  since  the  use 
of  composite  ships  has  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  our  latest 
experience  with  wood  ships  was  quite  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
proving  very  short  lived. 

From  the  machines  and  models  exhibited  it  would  appear  that 
the  French  are  using  steam-power  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  the 
shape  of  auxiliary  engines  to  drive  the  capstans,  ventilate  the  ship, 
steer  her,  &c.  They  are  also  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
question  of  '*  forced  draught''  in  their  boilers,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  greater  development  of  power  for  a  short  time.  In  the  English 
Service,  steam-jets  in  the  funnel  are  used  to  quicken  combustion 
with  very  good  results ;  and  in  the  torpedo  launches,  the  stoke 
hold,  being  enclosed,  has  air  blown  into  it  by  a  fan  to  feed  the 
fires. 

Torpedo  armaments  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  receiving  consider 
able  attention  in  France.  A  large  number  of  the  swift  torpedo 
boats  have  been  bought  in  England ;  others  have  been  built  by 
the  Forges  et  Chcmtiers  Company.  The  English  models  have  been 
conformed  to  very  closely  in  these  torpedo-boats,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  are  being  constructed  in  Eussia,  and  of  which  so 
much  was  said  when  the  prospect  of  war  with  England  was  being 
discussed.  For  smooth  water  service,  or  the  defence  of  ports,  such 
Tessels  may  doubtless  be  of  great  value,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if 
they  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  as  auxiliaries  to  a  fleet  in 
service  at  sea. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  French  col- 
lection embraces  a  large  number  of  drawings,  models,  <&c.,  of 
yachts  and  pleasure  boats  contributed  by  the  various  yacht  clubs, 
to  the  encouragement  of  which  much  attention  has  recently  been 
directed.  Here  again  English  example  has  been  powerful;  for 
the  French  have  not  failed  to  see  that  this  branch  of  the  maritime 
power  of  a  country  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  As  a  school  for 
Beamen,  and  as  a  means  of  encouraging  nautical  tastes  and  train- 
ing in  the  wealthy  classes  yachting  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
auxiliary  aid  which  the  steamships  of  the  French  mercantile 
marine  could  render  to  the  war  fleet  is  also  indicated  in  the  col- 
lection by  the  models  and  drawings  of  such  ships ;  but  here,  al- 
though much  aid  has  been  given  by  the  State,  the  French  reje 
sources  cannot  be  compared  with  our  own.  ^ 
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We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  refer  at  anj  length  to 
the  various  inventions  and  schemes  displayed  in  the  French  section. 
Not  one  of  them  is  of  snch  a  character  as  to  be  likelj  to  exercise 
much  influence  upon  ship  construction;  and  manj  of  them  are 
chimerical.  There  is  one  plan,  however,  to  which  we  understand 
effect  is  being  given  in  an  actual  ship,  and  we  therefore  think  it 
worth  notice.  M.  Bazin  proposes  to  fit  huge  hollow  wheels  on  either 
side  of  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  to  make  these  contribute  to  the 
buoyancy  and  stability,  while  they  will  revolve  as  the  ship  ad- 
vances. In  fact  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  vessel  will  to 
some  extent  travel  over  instead  of  through  the  water  when  con- 
structed in  this  fashion.  We  do  not  anticipate  the  realisation  of 
these  hopes  on  trial,  but  shall  await  with  interest  the  completion 
of  the  first  ship  of  the  class  now  on  the  stocks  at  one  of  the  Nor; 
thern  ports. 

Our  advice  to  every  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  naval  matters  would  have  been  not  to  miss  the  French 
section  in  Class  67,  but  as  this  advice  sould  not  be  given  in  time 
to  be  of  any  service,  we  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  indicate  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  exhibit.  In  it  there  is  much  worth 
careful  study,  although  there  may  not  be  much  which  seems  worth 
imitation  by  English  designers. 


EOAD-ENGINES  FOR  MILITARY  PURPOSES. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  a  French  contemporary*  moots  the 
question  whether  important  advantages  would  not  accrue  from 
working  army-transport  more  than  at  present  by  mechanical  means. 
Might  not  the  difficulties  which  now  arise  in  the  event  of  a 
mobilisation  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  draught  and  other 
horses  at  so  short  notice,  and  in  foraging  them  when  procured,  be 
obviated  by  the  employment  of  steam-motors  such  as  now  play  so 
important  a  part  in  agricultural  operations  ? 

The  application  of  road-locomotives  to  Military  purposes  has 
not  been  neglected  in  this  country,  as  all  who  have  witnessed  the 
"  steam-sappers"  solemnly  bringing  up  the  rear  of  a  "  march-past" 
at  Chatham  will  admit,  but  none  the  less,  some  of  the  facts  adduced 
in  the  article  in  question  appear  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
they  have  yet  received.  Before  going  further,  however,  we  may 
note  the  following  particulars  of  the  invention  of  the  "steam- 
sapper,''  which  are  given  on  the  authority  of  M.  Louis  Figuier, 
and  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  they  are  to  oor- 
selves^ 

'^  The  idea  of  applying  high  pressure  steam  to  terrestrial  locomo- 
tion was  first  conceived  by  one  Joseph  Cugnot,  who  was  bom  at 
*  **  Journal  des  Sciences  MUitaires/'  September,  1S78. 
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Void,  in  Lorraine,  on   the  25th  of  September,  1725.     He  was 
brought  up  in  Germany  as  an  engineer,  and  subsequently  entered 
the  Dutch  ser?ice  in  that  capacity.     A  treatise  on  field-fortification 
and  the  invention  of  a  new  fusil,  which  was  adopted  by  Marshal 
Saxe  for  his  famous  Uhlans,  acquired  for  Cugnot  a  certain  reputa- 
tion, and  encouraged  by  his  successes,  be  settled  at  Brussels,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  construction  of  a  traction-engine,  which  he 
called  a  iard    d  vapeur,  for  the  transport  of  heavy  ordnance,  etc., 
on  ordinary  roads.     In   1763  he  came  to  Paris,  and  after  many 
yearV  labour  succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  French  artillerist,  Gribeauval, 
in  1769.     Trials  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of 
War  and  others  showed  that  the  machine  was  capable  of  travelling 
at  a  speed  of  2^  to  8^  English   miles  per  hour,  on  level  ground, 
but  for  certain  faulty  arrangements  which  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ings.   Cugnol's  carriage   was  worked  by  a   direct-acting  steam- 
engine,  consisting  of  two  gun-metal  cylinders  placed  vertically,  a 
pipe  communicating  with  tne  boiler  providing  for  the  admission 
of  the  steam  into  the  cylinders,  and  its  emission  into  the  atmos* 
phere  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.    The  boiler,  in  shape  a  flattened 
spheroid,  was  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  carriage,  with  the 
furnace  in  a  nearly  concentric  position  underneath  it.     The  metal 
work  of  the  latter  was  jacketed   with   fire-clay  to  prevent  loss  by 
radiation.     The  carriage  ran  on  three  wheels,  the  motive  power  being 
applied  to  the  fore-wheel.     The  alternate  movements  of  the  pistons  of 
the  cylinders  were  communicated  by  a  rack  and  pinion  movement  to 
the  axle  of  this  wheel,  which  was  provided  with  deeply  grooved  tires, 
to  give  a  better  bite.    The  fore-carriage  was  made  to  turn  separately 
from   the  hind-carriage,  on  the  plan  of  an  ordinary  waggon,  so 
that  the  machine  could  turn  corners  as  readily  as  though  drawn 
by  horses.     No  means  were  provided  for  carrying  water  to  replace 
that  consumed  in  steam ;  consequently,  it  was  necessary  not  only 
to  stop  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  take  in  water,  but  also 
to  wait  until  the  latter  was  converted  into  steam  of  su£Scient  ten- 
sion, a  defect  which  alone  was  calculated  to  prevent  any  further 
application  of  what  otherwise  was  a  remarkable  invention.    The 
preliminary  experiments  leading  to  the  supposition  that  the  machine 
would  be  a  success  if  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,   Cugnot 
received  an  order  for  another  to  take  a  load  of  eight  to  ten  mi1Mer$, 
(four  to  five  tons,)  at  an  average  speed  of  1,8(K)  toisei  (two  Eng- 
lish miles^  per  hour.     In  this  machine  the  violence  of  the  move- 
ment proved  to  be  so  great  as  to  render  it  unmanageable,  and  it 
finished  by  running  up  against  a  bay  of  the  Arsenal  wall,  which  it 
threw  down.     In  recognition  of  his  labours,  Cugnot  was  awarded 
a  pension  of  60O  li?res  (£30)  a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  nntil  the 
Bevolution,  when  he  took  refuge  in  Brussels,  and  but  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a  charitable  lady,  who  supphed  him  with  food,  would  have 
died  of  want.     In  1801,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  First  Consu^ 
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Cagnot's  pension  was  increased  to  1000  francs.  Previously,  on 
his  return  from  Italy,  Bonaparte  had  brouglit  Cognot's  invention 
to  the  notice  of  I  he  Institute,  expressing  his  belief  that  it  might 
be  turned  to  useful  account.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  it,  but  Bonaparte's  departure  for  Egypt  prevented 
any  further  experiments  being  made.  The  original  machine  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mftiers." 

The  subsequent  development  of  the  invention  in  the  hands  of 
English  engineers  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here,  and  we  will 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  attempts  recently  made  in  other  armies 
than  our  own  to  turn  the  invention  to  account  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  details  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Major  Schulz,  of 
the  Austrian  Staff,  in  a  recent  number  of  MUtheUungen  vber 
Oegenstanden  des  ArtiUerie  u,  Chnie-Weseni, 

Italy y  which  possesses  comparatively  few  horses  but  magnificent 
roads,  was  amongst  the  first  to  enter  seriously  into  the  question  of 
the  employment  of  road-engines  for  mib'tary  purposes.  Three 
Aveling-Porter  engines,  of  four,  six  and  ten  horse-power  respec- 
tively, were  procured  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and  various 
trials  were  made  with  them,  in  1873,  at  Yerona,  Turin,  Castiglione 
and  San  Maurizio.  Amongst  others  a  82  centimetre  (12^  in.) 
gun  weighing  38  tons  was  conveyed  from  Turin  to  the  proof  ranges 
at  San  Maurizio,  over  roads  in  some  parts  very  bad,  with  inclines 
of  1  in  10,  several  bridges,  culverts  and  lines  of  railway  being 
crossed  ^  route.  An  account  of  the  performance  was  given  in 
the  pages  ot  this  Magazine  for  May,  1876,  under  the  title,  ^  A 
Big  Gun  on  the  March."*  The  experiments  led  to  the  purchase 
by  the  Italian  Government  of  sixty-six  road  engines  for  army  pur- 
poses. The  experiments  showed  that  engines  of  four  horse-power 
were  rather  too  small,  without  offering  any  compensating  advantage, 
while  those  of  ten  horse-power  were  too  heavy.  The  six  horse- 
power engines  appeared  preferable,  in  respect  alike  of  weight, 
speed,  and  ease  in  handling.  In  the  San  Maurizio  experiment  a 
Thomson  road-engine  of  eight  horse-power  and  an  Aveling-Porter 
of  six  horse-power  were  tried  together,  but  the  working  of  the 
former  was  considered  inferior.  An  engineer  and  stoker  are 
told  off  to  each  engine,  and  if  the  train  consists  of  more  than  two 
vehicles,  a  third  man  follows  in  rear. 

In  Italian  towns  and  garrisons  every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid 
accidents.  The  employment  of  road-engines  in  the  day-time,  in 
the  streets  and  on  frequented  roads,  is  forbidden,  and  each  engine 
is  preceded  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  by  a  couple  of*  men,  who 
give  notice  to  approaching  vehicles,  and  in  the  case  of  the  horses 
being  alarmed,  the  engine  stops  until  they  are  past. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  Italy  with  a  road-engine  of  six 
horse-power,  weighing  about  six  tons,  are  stated  as  follows  : — 
•  -Colburn^s  United  Service  Magarine."  Mty,J876,^|g|^^g|^ 
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1.  On  level  ground  the  engine  would  draw  nearly  five  timea  ita 
9wn  weight. 

2.  On  good  roads  with  gradienta  not  exceeding  4  in  100,  three 
to  three  and  a  half  times  ita  weight. 

8.  On  gradients  rising  to  7  in  100^  or  1  in  14,  doable  its  own 
weight. 

4.  On  gradients  rising  from  7  in  100  or  10  in  100,  or  from  1  in 
14  to  1  in  10,  its  own  weight. 

5.  On  gradients  rising  to  14  in  100,  or  1  in  7,  about  two-fifths 
of  its  own  weight. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  per  kilometre  (1050  yards)  was  esti- 
mated at  two  to  seven  pounds  of  wood,  charcoal  or  turf,  and  one 
to  three  pounds  of  coal  or  coke  per  ton,  varying,  of  course,  with 
the  road,  etc.  The  consumption  of  water  was  three  and  a  half  to 
seven  pints  per  ton,  per  kilometre. 

In  France,  the  first  trial  of  road-engines  for  military  purposes 
on  a  large  scale  was  made  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  about  the  end 
of  1875.  An  Aveling- Porter  engine  of  eight  horse-power  was 
attached  to  a  train  of  twelve  guns  and  seven  ammunition  waggona 
six  empty  and  one  full.  The  train  measured  160  feet  in  length 
and  weighed  82  tons ;  various  mancBuvres  were  executed  by  it  in 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  at  an  average  speed  of  four  and  a 
bidf  English  miles  per  hour.  In  consequence,  the  French  Govern- 
ment ordered  a  certain  number  of  road-engines  on  the  above  system ; 
but  a  French  firm  having  subsequently  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments  with  an  engine  of  a  different  model,  the  French 
Authorities,  we  are  told,  have  been  unable  to  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  which  is  best.  The  French  road-engine  is  of  twenty-five 
horse-power,  but  only  six  tons  heavier  than  an  Aveling-Porter 
engine  of  six  horse-power.  It  is  stated  to  be  able  with  perfect 
ease  to  mount  inclines  of  12  in  100,  with  a  load  equal  to  its  own 
weight,  at  a  speed  of  eight  kilometres  (four  eight-tenths  English 
miles)  per  hour,  carrying  with  it  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for 
three  hours.  With  the  example  of  the  San  Maurizio  experiment 
in  view,  the  additional  weight  of  these  engines  would  certainly 
appear  a  serious  impediment  to  their  use  in  the  field. 

In  April  1876,  experiments  were  also  made  in  France  with  road- 
engines  worked  by  compressed  air  instead  of  steam.  The  results 
were  not  considered  satisfactory.  Such  engines,  moroever,  could 
only  be  used  in  the  localities  were  fixed  apparatus  could  be  pro- 
vided for  supplying  them  with  compressed  air.  According  to  the 
Invalide  .Susie,  a  series  of  experiments  was  also  made  in  Eussia 
during  the  summer  of  the  last  mentioned  year,  to  test  the  suitability 
of  road-^^ngines  for  army  purposes. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1876,  an  Aveling-Porter  road-engine 
made  the  journey  from  Krasnoe-Selo  to  Bopscha  along  the  high 
road,  and  performed  various  mancsuvres  on  the  exercise-ground, 
crossing  a   field   and   ditch,    describing  numerous   circles,  lastly 
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de>cending  the  Bomewbat  scarped  banks  of  Lake  Dagersdorff,  to 
tbke  in  water  out  of  the  lake.  Ordinary  yehicles  would  have  foand 
difficulty  in  following  it,  as  the  slope  was  1  in  6. 

On  the  27th  of  July  another  experiment  was  made  to  try  the 
working  of  the  same  engine,  which  weighed  nine  and  a  half  tons, 
over  soft  wet  roads.  A  ploughed  field  soaked  by  rain,  and  said 
to  be  one  of  the  wettest  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  chosen  for 
trial.  The  field  was  traversed  slowly  and  heavily,  but  without 
any  extraordinary  difficulty,  although  the^wheels*of  the  engine  and 
the  vehicles  it  was  drawing  sank  twelve  inches  in  the  wet  ground. 
The  speed  was  about  one  English  mile  the  hour.  The  return  was 
along  a  slippery  waggon  track  running  along  a  ravine,  and  very 
sideling,  so  that  the  engine  was  constantly  sliding,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  was  nearly  in  the  ditch.  The  journey  was,  bow- 
ever,  safely  accomplished. 

In  a  third  experiment  the  engine  was  attached  to  a  train  formed 
of  the  guns  and  ammunition  cars  of  two  9-pounder  batteries. 
The  convoy,  which  was  of  considerable  length,  executed  a  series 
of  evolutions  on  the  exercise  ground,  with  the  men  seated  on  the 
cars..  In  changes  of  direction,  the  three  foremost  vehicles^followed 
in  the  track  of  the  engine,  the  remaining  guns  and  cars  a  half 
pace  over  the  preceding.  Afterwards  the  train  was  made  to 
descend  a  stiffish  slope,  but  was  stopped  by  an  accident  to  the 
foremost  gun,  which  mighty  have  been  avoided^altogether  bj  the 
use  of  brakes.  Still,  the  fact  of  the  engine  being  able  to  pull 
up  with  so  large  a  train  behind  it,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight, 
on  a  steep  descent,  was  proof  sufficient  of  its  manoouvring  capa- 
bilities. 

A  height  was  then  gained  by  employing  the  locomotive  as  a 
hauling  engine.  The  engine  was  first  sent  up  alone ;  then^oneSend 
of  a  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  was  passed  round  the  driving  wheel 
of  the  engine,  was  made  fast  to  the  end  gun  of  the  train,  and  the 
whole  train  drawn  bodily  to  the  crest  of  the  eminence.  On  ti»e 
Slat  <of  July,  the  same,  engine  with  a  waggon  containing  water 
and  fuel,  was  despatched  from  Krasnoe-Selo  to  the  camp  at  Ust- 
Ischora.  A  stage  of  twenty-one  English  miles  to  Kolpino  was 
performed  in  four  hours  forty  minutes,  ».e.,  at  an  average  speed  of 
rather  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  A  road-engine  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Fowler  was  also  despatched  the  same  day  from  Krasnoe- 
Selo  to  Ust-Ischora,  which  travelled  part  of  the  way  by  a  different 
route,  and  accomplished  the  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  in  eight 
hours  and  ^a  half,  including  a  halt  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  The 
last  mentioned  machine  weighed  eleven  tons,  and  required  two 
hours  to  get  up  steam,  whereas  the  half  that  time  was  found  to 
suffice  for  the  Aveling-Porter  engine. 

Both  engines  crossed  a  wooden  bridge'resting  on  iron  piles,  with- 
out difficulty,  but  the  heavier  Fowler^  engine  was  unable  to  cross 
one  of  three  other  wooden  bridges  in  the  Ust-Ischora  road.    The 
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bridge  in  question  crosses  a  stream,  wliich  is  dry  in  sammer,  and 
the  banks  of  which  are  scarped  and  covered  with  bosh  the  height  of 
a  man.  Messrs.  Fowler's  representative  not  wishing  to  wait  aatil 
the  bridge  was  repaired  drove  his  engine  straight  down  into  the 
stream  and  op  the  other  side,  after  simply  sloping  off  banks; 
thereby  demonstrating  that  road-engines  are  capable  of  p'tssing 
wherever  ordinary  vehicles  can  pass,  sdthoagh  their  extra  weighty  of 
coarse,  is  a  source  of  special  difficulties. 

On  arriving  in  camp  at  Ust-Ischora,  the  Aveling-Porter  engine 
was  directed  along  an  execrable  track  to  the  Engineer  Park  and 
thence  sent  on  to  the  first  parallel,  over  broken  ground  covered  with 
brush-wood,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  up  the 
siege  guns  to  the  batteries  in  front  by  means  of  road-engines.  All 
4rho  witnessed  the  experiment  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the 
problem  solved.  Two  batteries  drawn  by  road-engines  were  also 
manoeuvred  in  camp  before  the  Czar,  all  the  evolutions  being  per- 
formed without  hitch  or  difficulty.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp, 
the  two  road-engines  were  employed  in  carrying  the  guns,  platforms 
and  other  materials  of  the  siege  batteries  from  the  Engineer  Park  to 
the  Artillery  Department.  In  the  course  of  twenty-jFour  hours  the 
Aveling-Porter  engine  removed  two  24-pounder  siege  guns  with 
their  carriages  and  platforms,  and  two  cast-steel  40-pounder  guns 
together  with  their  limbers  and  all  other  accessories.  The  40- 
pounder  guns  were  taken  direct  from  the  platforms.  The  locomotive 
was  brought  up  within  a  short  distance  of  the  rear  of  the  battery 
and  the  guns  attached  to  it,  and  drawn  to  their  destination  over  a 
very  bad  road,  where  in  soft  places  the  narrow  wheels  of  the  guns 
frequently  sunk  up  to  the  naves.  At  the  same  time  the  Fowler 
engine  was  employed  in  like  manner,  and  amongst  others  drew  three 
ammunition  waggons  at  once,  which  to  avoid  ritfk  of  explosion  were 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  an  iron  wire  prolonge  10  feet  long. 

When  this  work  bad  been  completed,  the  engines  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  heating  the 
Aveling-Porter  engine  with  wood  alone.  It  was  found  that  the  fire 
could  be  kept  up  for  the  space  of  three  hours  with  about  70  cubic 
feet  of  wood,  an  important  fact,  as  it  may  not  always  be  possible 
to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  coal  or  cake. 

At  St.  Petersburg  the  engines  were  used  on  the  occasion  of  a 
change  of  quarters  between  the  batteries  of  artillery  in  removing 
the  baggage.  On  the  ISth  of  August,  a  train  of  ten  vehicles 
carrying  altogether  25  tons,  was  conveyed  by  the  Aveling-Porter 
engine  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Strelni,  16  English  miles  distant,  in 
five  hours  twenty  minutes,  and  the  next  day  a  train  of  fifteen 
vehicles  weighing  over  80  tons,  was  brought  back  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  five  hours  forty-three  minutes.  In  these  two  journeys  the 
locomotives  travelled  at  an  average  speed  of  8  to  8^  English  miles 
per  hour  over  the  macadamized  portion  of  the  road,  and  at  the  rate 
of  li  to  2  miles  an  hour  over  a  portion  about  4  miles  in  length. 
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which  is  paved  and  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  traction.  Oo 
thid  occasion  the  Fowler  and  Aveling-Porter  engines  were  nearly 
equal  in  their  results. 

The  results  of  the  Bu5sian  trials  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  That  the  manageability  of  the  Aveling-Porter  engine  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  desired  ;  that  it  can  be  turned  in  a  road  40  feet  wide,  that 
is  to  say  only  two  paces  wider  than  the  length  of  the  engine  itself. 

2.  Ihat  with  a  light  load  (4  to  5  tons)  this  locomotive  will  travel 
at  the  rate  of  4^  English  miles  an  hour,  the  water  in  the  tender 
being  sufficient  for  two  and  a-half  hours'  consumption  or  to  carry 
the  engine  over  a  distance  of  11^  miles. 

8.  That  on  good  roads  it  will  draw  a  load  equal  to  five  times  its 
own  weight,  and  that  with  a  load  of  about  half  the  same,  it  can 
keep  up  a  speed  of  3  to  Si  miles  per  hour. 

4.  That  on  bye-roads,  the  load  ought  not  to  exceed  once  and  a^ 
half  the  weight  of  the  locomotive. 

5.  That  these  locomotives  can  ascend  any  gradient  accessible  to 
ordinary  vehicles. 

6.  That  the  Aveling-Porter  road-engine  may  by  advantageously 
used  for  traction  as  a  stationary  engine. 

In  summing  up  the  experience  thus  gained,  we  cannot  do  betta 
than  repeat  the  remarks  of  the  French  journal  before  referred  to. 
£ut  to  realize  their  full  weight,  the  difficulties  in  procuring  and 
working,  and  the  heavy  losses  attending  the  use  of  animal  trans- 
port in  the  field,  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  these  difficulties  have  enormously  increased  of  late 
years. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  employment  of  the  road-engine 
offers  great  advantages  in  the  transport  of  convoys,  in  regard  both 
of  speed  and  weight.  On  good  roads  one  such  engine  will  draw 
ten  4-hor8e  waggons,  on  inferior  roads  six.  Such  engines  will 
travel  over  any  road,  on  ice,  snow  or  sand,  and  if  properly  driven 
can  be  taken  almost  anywhere.  In  fortresses  they  allow  armaments 
and  disarmaments  to  be  effected  with  great  rapidity — a  con- 
sideration of  great  moment  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
transport  a  heavy  weight  of  guns  and  stores  to  or  from  outlying 
forts  distant  perhaps  a  couple  of  miles  or  more  from  the  body  of 
the  place. 

In  sieges  they  facilitate  the  transport  of  heavy  ordnance,  ammuni- 
tion and  stores  from  the  nearest  railway  terminus  to  the  approaches. 
The  enormous  weights  thus  requiring  transport  are  well  known. 
With  road*engines  the  loading,  off-loading  and  carriage  would  be 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  necessity  of  laying  branch  lines  from  the 
termini  to  the  several  parks  would  probably  be  avoided.  The  crane 
carried  by  each  engine  greatly  facilitates  the  loading,  and  off-loading 
of  vehicles  at  railway  stations,  arsenals,  &c.    Moreover,  the  engines 
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can  be  employed  for  stationary  pnrposes,  and  atilized  in  the  execu- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  operations. 

A  mode  of  employing  them  hitherto  overlooked  is  in  the  trans-t 
port  of  field-bakeriesy  which  could  thas  be  effected  mach  more 
easily  than  with  horses.  Horses  will  scarcely  do  25  English  miles 
in  a  day;  a  road-engiDe,  on  the  other  hand,  will  travel  for  sixteeji 
oat  of  the  twenty-four,  and  as  on  good  roads,  it  can  draw  a  train 
of  ten  four-horse  waggons,  corresponding  to  a  load  of  20  tons, 
at  an  average  speed  of  3  to  4  English  miles  per  hoar,  a  field-bakery 
complete  could  be  transported  to  a  distance  of  50  to  60  miles  in  a 
single  day.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  in  such  cases  it  is 
desirable  to  make  as  long  a  journey  as  possible  at  once,  and  then 
to  remain  as  long  as  possible  before  moving  again,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  entailed  by  frequent  moves  and  halts.  Whilst  the 
ovens  are  in  work,  the  road-engine,  not  needing  rest  like  horses, 
can  be  employed  in  bringing  up  wood  and  flour,  or  in  carrying  the 
bread  to  the  commissariat  magazines.  In  a  word,  road-engines  can 
be  used  wherever  draught-horses  can  be  employed,  except  within 
the  radius  of  operations  of  the  first  line  of  an  army  in  movement. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment  of  motors  of 
the  kind  in  question  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: — 

1.  The  transport  of  objects  is  effected  twice  as  cheaply  as  with 
horses ;  the  latter  require  to  eat  whether  they  are  worKing  or  not, 
whereas  in  the  latter  case  road-engines  cost  nothing. 

2.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  draught-horses  allows  the 
number  of  soldiers  in  the  train  to  be  decreased  too,  with  a  con- 
comitant reduction  in  the  quantity  of  rations  and  forage  to  be 
provided  and  carried. 

8.  The  transport  columns  aie  reduced  in  length  to  about  one- 
third,  a  consideration  not  without  importance  as  regards  the 
enormous  convoys  of  the  present  day. 

4.  It  is  thus  easier  to  maintain  order  in  a  convoy. 

5.  Difficulties  caused  by  want  of  forage,  sickness  amongst  the 
horses,  Scc.j  are  obviated.  Each  locomotive  should  carry  a  certain 
weight  of  spare  fittings,  by  which  any  accident  on  the  way  can  be 
repaired  at  once. 

6.  Convoys  can  be  worked  with  despatch  and  precision  by  night 
as  well  as  day,  by  trebling  the  etapes. 

7.  Soads  are  not  all  alike.  Some  are  more  used  than  others. 
In  country  districts  especially,  it  is  often  necessary  to  traverse 
execrable  roads,  where  relays  of  fresh  horses  are  constantly  required. 
With  road-engines  this  is  avoided,  as  the  machine  can  put  out  extra 
effort  without  disproportionate  exhaustion  of  stredgth. 

Opposed  to  these  advantages  there  appears  to  be  but  one  serious 
drawback,  the  enormous  consumption  of  fuel  and  water.  On  the 
engines  themselves  it  is  generally  possible  to  carry  water  enough  for 
1^  hour  and  fuel  for  6  hours.  Water,  too,  is  usually  procurable 
when  required.    The  boiler  is  fed  by  a  feed-pump  and  hose  through 
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which  the  water  is  drawn  up  and  forced  into  the  boiler.  The 
source  of  the  supplj  roust  not  be  more  than  16  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  roadway. 

On  long  journeys,  where  there  may  be  uncertainty  of  finding  fuel 
and  water,  a  certain  namber  of  waggons  containing  these  requisites 
most  form  part  of  the  convoy.  The  trees  along  the  road  may  senre 
as  fuel.  Some  sort  of  combustible  is  generally  forthcoming,  and 
the  furnaces  are  constructed  to  burn  any  description  of  fuel.  .  The 
price  of  these  engines  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to  their  use  under 
suitable  circumstances.  An  Aveling-Porter  road.engine  complete 
costs  about  jE1,000.  One  hundred  such  engines  would  require  an 
outlay  of  £100,000.  But  the  capital  thus  inyested  wonld  not  be 
wholly  unproductive  even  in  peace-time,  as  the  engines  could  find 
useful  employment  in  the  arsenals  and  larger  garrisons.  They 
might  even  be  let  out  for  hire  when  not  required,  but  this  would 
probably  prove  bad  policy,  as  it  would  entail  the  risk  of  the 
machines  being  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  whenever  their  services 
might  be  needed. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SHIPS  AND  NAVIGATION  OP  THE 
MODERNS.     (ConHnued.) 

By  Lieut.  C.  E.  Low,  LN.,  P.RG.S. 

On  the  10th  of  August  Albuquerque  proceeded  toCalayatt  (Kal- 
hat),  between  Bas  el  Had  and  Soor,  and  Curiarte  (or  Eeriyat), 
situated  near  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  a  little  south  of  Muscat, 
which  he  took  by  assault,  capturing  twenty-five  guns,  and  burnt 
the  town  and  thirty-eight  vessels.  Four  days  later  he  arrived  off 
Muscat,*  which  he  also  captured  after  some  severe  fighting; 
having  burnt  the  city  and  thirty-four  vessels,  he  embarked  much 

*  Muscat  was  in  possession  of  the  Portagoese  from  a.o.  150S  to  1651,  when 
tbey  were  expeUed  from  all  their  possessions  in  Arabia  by  a  simultaneous  revolt  of 
the  Arabs.  They  fortified  the  place  strongly,  and  built  the  forts  Jillali  and  Marani ; 
probably  the  others  also  are,  in  part  at  least,  of  Portuguese  origin.  In  a  Portu- 
guese inscription  o?er  the  inner  gate  of  Marani  is  the  date  1588,  and  in  an  old 
wooden  gate  at  the  custom-house,  is  cut  **  Anno  1624.**  Their  expulsion  from 
Muscat  was  effected  by  the  Imam  Sultan-ben  Seif,  about  a.d.  1651-52,  but  only 
through  the  treachery  of  a  Banyan,  Narootem  by  name,  who  was  treasurer  and 
general  agent  to  the  Portuguese,  and  whose  daughter  the  commandant,  Pereira. 
fbolishly'insisted  on  marrying.  The  crafty  Banyan  obtained  his  consent  that  the 
marriage  should  be  postponed  for  a  year,  then  he  advised  the  commandant  to  clear 
out  the  water-tanks,  to  have  all  the  powder  restored,  by  being  pounded  anew, 
and  the  old  supplies  of  wheat  to  be  removed,  to  make  way  for  new.  The  stratagem 
succeeded,  and  whilst  the  Portuguese  were  unprepared  and  lulled  into  fancied 
security,  Narootem  secretly  communicated  with  the  ruler  of  Ohman,  Sultan-ben- 
Seif,  advising  him  to  attack  the  place  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  Arabs  cane 
on  that  day,  surprised  and  slew  the  Portuguese,  and  recovered  their  town.  The 
same  Imam,  fired  with  his  successes  against  the  Portuguese,  attacked  Din  and 
Damaun,  carrying  off  an  immense  booty.  (See  Haklnyt  Society's  '*  Imams  and 
Sejfyids  of  Oman.**  ^ 
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spoil  and  sailed  from  Muscat.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  his 
name,  that  on  the  waj  he  received  the  submission  of  the  large 
town  of  Sohar  (in  lat.  24°  22'  N.,  long.  56°  46'  E.),  where  there 
was  a  strong  fort  having  two  towers,  and  captured  after  severe 
fighting,  another  town  called  Orfacao,  described  as  a  large  one, 
which  was  also  burnt.  Having  rounded  Baci  Mussenden,  Albu- 
querque arrived  at  Ormuz.  He  says  in  his  Oommentaries,  which 
are  derived  from  his  dispatches  to  King  Emanuel :  "  The  King 
detained  all  the  ships  in  port,  and  added  a  force  of  sixty  great 
Tessels,  having  many  soldiers  and  much  artillery.  Amon^  them 
was  one  belonging  to  the  King  of  Cambaya,  called  the  *  Meri,'  of 
1,000  tons,  with  many  men  and  guns,  and  another  of  600  tons ; 
and  besides  these  ships,  there  were  in  the  harbour  200  galleons, 
long  ships  with  many  oars,  not  very  large,  but  armed  with  two 
large  mortars  in  the  prow :  and  many  terradae  (shore  boats)  full 
of  small  guns  and  men  wearing  armour.  On  shore,  too,  there 
were  about  15,000  or  20,000  men,  yery  brilliant  with  their  arms, 
and  many  of  them  on  horses."*  After  much  parleying,  Albu- 
querque attacked  the  fleet,  which  he  routed,  capturing  the  '  Meri' 
and  sereral  other  ships  by  boarding.  By  the  account,  the 
slaughter  was  immense,  for  no  quarter  was  given,  and  even  the 
poor  wretches  swimming  towards  the  shore,  were  cut  off  and  des- 
patched, so  that  *'  the  sea  was  so  tinged  with  blood,  that  it  was  a 
fearful  thing  to  look  at.'*  We  are  further  told  that  **  one  cabin- 
boy  alone  put  to  death  eighty  Moors,''  and  ^'  the  gunners  put 
many  men  to  death.''  Albuquerque  was  wounded  while  seeking  to 
land  at  the  jetty,  but  his  victory  was  nevertheless  so  complete, 
that  Khojah  Attah,  the  Minister  of  the  King,  Turan  Shah,  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  sued  for  peace,  and  the  young  prince  signed  a  treaty 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  15,000  xerafins  to  the  King 
of  Portugal,  whose  suzerainty  he  acknowledged,  as  well  as  5,000 
xerafins  for  the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  and  permission  to  build  a 
fort,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  on  the  24th  of  October* 
The  fleet  was  now  refitted,  but  the  fort  was  not  completed,  owing 
to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people  of  Ormuz,  and  of  Khojah  Attah, 
who  was  encouraged  by  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  only  numbered  460  men,  and  by  the  Portuguese  cap> 
tains,  three  of  whom  deserted  their  chief  and  sailed  for  India. 
After  some  fighting  at  Ormuz  and  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Queixome  (Kishm),  whither  he  went  to  take  in  water,  Albuquerque, 
who  was  guilty  of  great  barbarity  in  slaughtering  men,  women, 
and  children  alike,  proceeded,  in  April,  1508,  to  Socotra,  where 
he  found  the  garrison  suffering  from  the  extremity  of  famine.  In 
August  he  returned  to  Ormuz,  but  was  not  in  suf&cient  strength  to 

*  The  detcription  of  the  pieces  captured  by  Albaqoerqae,  end  the  retiftance  be 
iMt  with,  are  doabtlest  mnch  exaggerated.  The  Portuguese  presumed  upon  the 
ignorance  of  their  countrymen,  as  would  appear  from  modem  obsenration. 
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enforce  the  treaty,  and  in  December,  1508,  arrived  at  Cananore, 
where  he  found  the  captains  who  had  deserted  him  in  high  favour 
with  the  Viceroy  Almeida.  The  latter  had  received  his  letters  of 
recall  by  a  squadron  of  three  ships  from  Portugal,  having  served 
the  prescribed  period  of  three  years,  but  he  took  advantage  of  his 
superior  strength  to  refuse  to  yield  up  hi^  authority.  Desirous  of 
revenging  the  death  of  his  son,  a  gallant  young  officer  who  had  fallen 
in  action  with  the  Ouzerat  and  Egyptian  Fleet,  Almeida  proceeded 
to  the  northward  with  nineteen  saiL  Having  captured  Dabal,  he 
attacked  and  routed,  with  great  slaughter,  the  combined  fleet  of 
the  enemy,  though  the  glory  of  the  victory  was  dimmed  by  the 
massacre  of  all  the  prisoners.  On  his  return  to  Cochin,  Albu- 
querque again  pressed  Almeida  to  resign  the  government  into  his 
hands,  but  the  latter  refused,  and  even  took  the  step  of  causing 
the  successor  appointed  by  his  sovereign,  to  be  seized  and 
thrown  into  the  fort  of  Cannanore ;  however,  on  the  arrival  of 
Ferdinand  Contighi,'  Qrand-Marshal  of  Portugal,  who  was  sent 
out  with  fifteen  ships  and  3,000  men  to  put  Albuquerque  in  pos- 
session of  the  Qovernment,  Almeida  sailed  for  Europe.  On 
the  Ist  of  March,  1510,  he  was  slain,  together  with  many  of  his 
men,  at  Saldanha  Bay,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natives.  Albu- 
querque now  commenced  his  extraordinary  career  of  conquest. 
With  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  he  attacked  Calicut  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  but  while  plundering  the  palace, 
Contighi  and  80  men  were  killed  and  300  wounded,  among  the 
number  being  Albuquerque.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  after  this 
repulse,  Albuquerque  proceeded  against  Goa  with  twenty-one 
ships,  and  having  captured  the  city,  entered  it  in  state  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1510.  He  placed  as  governor  his  nephew, 
Antonio  de  Naronha,  who,  however,  was  killed,  and  the  place 
retaken  "by  Kumal  Khan,  General  of  the  King  of  Bejapoor,  who 
attacked  it  with  60,000  men.  Albuquerque  appeared  off  the 
place  with  twenty-three  ships  and  5,000  fighting-men,  and  cap- 
tured it  with  the  loss  of  only  fifty  men,  the  enemy  losing,  it  was 
said,  6,000.  Albuquerque,  who  now  harboured  vast  designs  of 
conquest,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1511,  sailed  fix>m  Cochin  with 
nineteen  ships  and  1,400  men  for  Malacca,  the  prince  of  whicb, 
Mohamed  by  name,  had  in  September,  1509,  treacherously 
detained  some  seamen  of  the  squadron  commanded  by  Sequelba, 
a  Portuguese  officer,  who  had  sailed  for  Cochin  on  the  19th  of 
August  to  make  discoveries,  and  had  returned  to  Portugal.  The 
prince  surrendered  his  prisoners  but  refused  compensation,  upon 
which  Albuquerque  attacked  the  city  by  sea  and  land,  and  though 
it  was  said  to  be  defended  by  30,000  men,  carried  it  by  storm, 
capturing  immense  booty.  Having  built  a  fort  here,  and  re- 
ceived and  sent  embassies  to  Siam  and  Pegu,  he  left  Bodriguez 
Patalino  in  command,  and  sailed  in  the  following  yea^r  for  Cochin, 
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but  off  Sumatra  enoountered  a  terrible  storm,*  in  which  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  fleet. 

Albuquerque  now  resolved  to  undertake  the  long  projected 
attack  on  Aden,  a  natural  fortress,  which  his  practised  eye 
taught  him  would  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  which 
extending  from  Brara  to  Malacca,  would  make  Portugal  the 
mistress  of  the  East.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1518,  he  appeared  before  it  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  having 
on  board  2,500  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  Portuguese.  But 
be  had  underrated  its  strength,  and  the  great  Admiral  had  to 
retire  discomfited  from  the  walls  of  a  place  which  yielded  in 
1839  to  a  British  force  of  four  ships  and  1,400  men.  Albu- 
querque now  proceeded  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time  at  the  Island  of  Kamaran  returned  to  India.  Early  in 
1514  he  sailed  with  twenty-two  ships  from  Qua,  for  the  last  time, 
on  his  memorable  expedition  against  Ormuz ;  on  arriving  before 
that  place  in  March,  he  forced  the  young  King,  Turan  Shah,  to 
accede  to  his  terms,  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  and  all  the  artil- 
lery, with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  While  here  Albuquerque  received  an  embassy  from 
Ismail,  King  of  Persia,  and  having  placed  his  relative,  Pedro,  in 
command,  sailed  for  Goa,  off  which  city  he  died,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1515,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  This  remarkable  man,  whose  chief  fault  was  bis  bound- 
less ambition,  for  he  was  indifferent  to  personal  aggrandisement, 
and,  says  Machado,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Lusitana,  "  his  desire  was 
more  for  glory  than  wealth,^'  had  formed  designs  to  divert  the 
Nile  into  the  Bed  Sea  before  it  reached  Egypt,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  Egyptians  of  the  trade,  and  to  attack  Mecca  and  plunder  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed,  with  a  small  body  of  horse  landed  in  the 
Persian  Qulf — both  rather  chimerical  designs.  Shortly  before  his 
death  his  mortal  enemy,  Lopez  Soarez,  arrived  from  Portugal 
with  thirteen  ships,  and  it  was  said,  that  his  supersession  and 
the  denial  by  the  King,  his  master,  of  the  title  of  Duke  of  Goa, 
which  he  had  solicited,  conduced  to  that  event.  He  is  said, 
on  hearing  of  his  supersession,  to  have  exclaimed,  after  anim- 
adverting on  the  ingratitude  of  his  King  and  countrymen : — ^'  To 
the  grave  then,  old  man,  for  it  is  now  high  time :  to  the  grave.'' 
Albuquerque,  who  deservedly  earned  the  title  of  '^  Great,''  was 
not  only  a  great  conqueror  and  a  prescient  statesman,  but  a 
distinguished  navigator  and  discoverer,  and  it  is  in  this  light  that 
his  achievements  are  deserving  of  especial  notice  in  this  work. 
He  is  eminent  not  only  as  the  founder  of  Portuguese  forts  and 
settlements  at  Goa,  Calicut,  Ormuz,  Cochin,  Cannanore,  Socotra 

*  It  is  related  of  Albuquerque,  that  hit  ship  bating  struck  on  a  rock,  just  at 
be  was  leaving  ber  be  saw  a  young  man  fall  from  one  of  tbe  masts  into  the  sea, 
upon  whicb  be  sprang  OTcrboard  and  rescued  bim  at  tbe  imminent  risk  of  bis  own 

life.  >ogle 
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and  Malacca,  but  as  tbe  first  European  to  sail  on  tbe  waters  of 
tbe  Bed  Sea,  and  to  explore  tbe  coasts  from  Brava  to  Malacca. 
His  personal  appearance  is  tbus  described  bj  Diojo  Barbosa 
Macbado,  in  bis  Bibliotbeca  Lusitana  Historica : — ''In  stature 
be  was  ordinary,  bis  face  long  and  fresb-ooloured,  bis  nose 
aquiline,  bis  aspect  agreeable  and  made  yenerable  hj  tbe  wbite 
beard  wbicb  reacbed  down  to  bis  waist."  Fifty-one  years  afte 
bis  deatb  bis  body  was  removed,  in  accordance  witb  a  request 
contained  in  bis  will,  from  Goa  to  Lisbon,  wbere  it  was  interred 
witb  great  pomp  on  tbe  19tb  of  May,  1566. 

His  successor,  Soarez,  quickly  displayed  bis  incompetence^  for 
tbougb  be  sailed  to  tbe  Bed  Sea  witb  a  fleet  of  tbirty-seven  sail, 
be  acbieved  no  result,  and  returned  to  Goa  witb  tbe  loss  of  nearly 
one-tbird  of  his  sbips  in  a  storm.     Tbe  only  memorable  events 
in  bis  viceroy alty  were  tbe  visit  for  trading  purposes  of  eigbt 
Portuguese  sbips   to   Cbina,  despatched   in   1517   by   Andrada, 
Qovernor  of  Malacca,  and  tbe  agreement  of  tbe  King  of  Ceylon, 
in  tbe  same  year,  to  become  tributary  to  Portugal  and  allow  the 
construction  of  a  fort  at  Colombo.     Tbe  Portuguese  retained  pos- 
session of  this  island  until  tbe  year  1657,  when  they  were  dis- 
possessed by  tbe  Dutch,  wlio  bad  first  begun  to  trade  here  in 
1602,  and  who  again  were  ousted  by  the  British  in  1796.*     Tbe 
Portuguese  had  established  themselves  in  many  other  places  since 
their  arrival  in  the  East.     In  1508  Diego  Lopez  de  Sequeira  first 
visited  Sumatra,  and  it  was  not  until  tbe  year  1596  that  the 
Dutch,  who  later  became  its  masters,  made  their  first  appearance. 
In  1511  the  Portuguese,  under  Francis  Serrano  and  Diego  d'Abreo, 
discovered  the  Moluccas,t  or  Spice  Islands ;  they  bad  been  sent 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  tbe  former  penetrated  as  fisur  as 
Ternate,  and  tbe  latter  visited  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda. 
A  Portuguese  writer,  one  Argensola^  gives  a  history  of  tbe  Mo- 
luccas,  where  his    countrymen    remained    eight  years.     On  bia 
return  voyage  Serrano  lost  his  life.     The  Dutch  first   began  to 
trade  with  Ternate  in  1599,  and  they  assisted  the  native  King  to 
throw  ofif  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  tbe  latter 
having  in  1580  lost  their  independence,  and  become  subject  to 
Philip  II.,  in  which  state  they  continued  for  sixty  years,  when  the 
Duke  of  Braganza  mounted  the  throne  as  John  IV.     Tbe  first 
fort  that  the  Dutch  built  in  Ternate  was  Terlucco,  and  the  se- 
cond Orange,    which  was  captured  by  a  British  military  and  naval 
force  in  1801.     Portuguese  settlements  were  also  established  at 
Tidor,  Timor,  and  other  islands,  but  they  fell  to  tbe  arms  of  tbe 
Dutch  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  two  centuries  later 

*  A  Portuguese  officer,  Ribeyro  by  name,  wrote  the  history  of  Ceylon  in  16S5 
ind  presented  it  to  the  King  of  Portugal.     The  island,  daring  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  its  occupancy,  liad  sixteen  captain-generals,  the  first  being  Pedro 
Lopez  de  Souza   and  the  last  Don  Antonio  d'Amaral  y  Meneses. 

t  The  Portuguese  have  laid  claim  to  discovering  the  Ladrone  lalanda.  be 
Magellan,  who  first  visited  them  in  1521,  was  heir  countryman.  v^OOgi 
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were  captured  by  the  British,  though  all  conquests  in  this  part 
of  the  world  were  restored  at  the  peace  in  1814. 

The  Portuguese  might  have  established  a  lucrative  trade  with 
Canton  in  1517,  but  for  the  misconduct  of  the  crews  of  six  ships 
left  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  Pereira,  the  Envoy  to 
the  Court  of  China,  who  had  proceeded  to  Canton  with  two  ships 
under  Andrada,  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  a  miserable 
death.  It  was  many  years  before  the  Chinese  would  suffer  the 
Portuguese  to  trade  with  them  at  all,  and  at  length  permitted 
them  to  send  annually  some  ships  to  the  island  of  Sancian,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  Quantung,  famous  as  the  burial  place 
of  Francis  Xavier,  where  they  were  allowed  for  a  short  time  to 
erect  tents  for  the  disposal  of  merchandize.*  In  1657  they  per-? 
formed  a  great  service  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  destroying 
a  pirate  fleet,  which  making  its  headquarters  at  Macao,  under 
a  noted  corsair,  Tchangsi  Lao,  had  besieged  the  city  of  Canton 
and  blockaded  the  river.f  The  Portuguese  now  traded  from 
Macao  with  neighbouring  states,  including  Japan,  though,  in  the 
year  1639  they  were  prohibited  from  trading  with  that  country  by 
edict  of  the  Emperor,  and  when  in  the  following  year  an  embassy 
proceeded  from  Macao  to  Nagasaki,  to  plead  for  its  resumption, 
its  members  to  the  number  of  sixty-one,  including  the  Envoy, 
Louis  Pacheco,  who  had  served  with  honour  as  commander  of 
the  Portuguese  armies  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  were  executed,  their  ships  were  burnt,  and  the 
survivors,  thirteen  in  number^  sent  back  to  Macao.  In  1647, 
and  again  in  1685,  they  renewed  their  attempts  to  open  a  trade 
with  Japan,  but  without  success.  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  his  "  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,"  where  he  remained  from 
1688—1718,  mentions  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Ningpo, 
which  he  calls  Limpoa,  where  they  had  about  1,000  families 
settled  and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws,  but  in  consequence 
of  their  gross  misconduct  which  he  describes,  they  were  ''  banished 
Limpoa,  and  thus  ended  the  most  opulent  colony  at  that  time  in 
the  world.'^  In  1525,  the  great  island  of  Celebes,  or  Macassar, 
as  it  is  variously  called  from  the  two  principal  kingdoms  in  the 
island,  was  discovered  by  Antonio  Britto,  and  C^rcias  Heuriquez, 

*  The  most  inveterate  enemy  the  Portuguese  had  in  the  East  were  the  Dutch, 
who  shortly  after  the  formation  of  their  trading  company  in  1602,  began  to  con- 
teat  with  them  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  and  China,  and  when  the  Chinese 
refused  their  demands  for  equal  trading  privileges  with  their  rivals,  the  Dutch 
Governor-General  of  Batavia,  Jan  Pieter  Roenen,  in  the  year  1622,  collected  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  vessels,  and  assisted  by  two  English  ships,  attempted  to  dislodge 
the  PortQguese  from  their  settlement  at  Macao,  but  was  beaten  off  with  an 
acknowledged  loss  of  130  men.  But  it  wss  not  until  many  years  after  this  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  permitted  the  Portuguese  to  fortify  Macao  with  regular 
works.  , 

t  According  to  the  account  of  P.  Navaretto  (referred  to  by  Admiral  Bomey  in 
his  great  work  Vol.  III.  p.  39)  the  Portuguese,  after  being  twice  expelled  from 
Ningpo,  were  permitted  as  an  act  of  Imperial  favour  to  settle  at  Macao.  ^ 
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who  had  been  sent  from  the  Moluccas  to  make  discoveries,  though 
other  Portuguese  writers  saj  that  Britto  who  had  already  earned 
notoriety  by  his  liaving  taken  one  of  Magellan's  ships  a  few  years 
before,  and  murdered  all  the  crew,  did  not  go  himself,  but  dis- 
patched Tessels  when  certain  islands  were  sighted  to  which  the 
name  was  given,  and  that  Antonio  (Jalvaom,  Gbvernor  of  the 
Moluccas,  sent  over  two  native  Christians  who  baptized  the 
princes  and  established  relations  with  them.  The  Dutch  eventually 
conquered  the  island  of  Celebes,  and  on  the  18th  November,  1667, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  King,  in  the  6th  Article  of  which 
it  is  stipulated  "  that  they  should  banish  the  Portuguese  from 
the  kingdom,  and  exclude  them  from  trade,  as  also  the  English, 
who  are  great  mischief  makers,  and  the  authors  of  the  present 
war.'' 

In  15^7,  the  Portuguese  under  Captain  Edward  Correl  made  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  but  Magellan's  ex- 
pedition had  landed  near  the  city  of  Borneo  in  1521.  De  Barros 
says  that  Don  Gorge  de  Meneses  who  had  left  Malacca  on  the 
22nd  August,  1526,  with  two  ships  and  sixty  men  for  the  Moluccas, 
instead  of  proceeding  by  the  south  of  this  island  and  of  Celebes, 
the  course  always  pursued,  went  round  the  north  of  Borneo,  and 
passing  the  north  end  of  Gillolo,  and  then  going  to  the  south, 
came  to  land  two  hundred  leagues  distant  from'  the  Moluccas,  in- 
habited by  people  called  Papuas,  (which  Argensola  says  means 
"  black"  in  the  native  language).  Meneses  arrived  at  Ternate  in 
May,  1527,  having  thus  made  the  first  discovery  of  New  Guinea. 
(Jalvaom  also  mentions  that  Meneses  about  this  time  sent  two 
ships  under  Bocha  with  Gomez  de  Sequeira  as  pilot,  and  thej 
discovered  some  islands  in  lat.  9°  or  10^,  which  Captain  Bumey, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  South  Seas,"  thinks 
were  part  of  the  group  now  known  as  the  Pelew  Islands.  Ac- 
cording to  C^lvano,  (called  by  Burney,  Ghtlvaom),  governor  of  the 
Moluccas,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  bj 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  the  island  of  New  Guinea  was 
discovered  in  March,  1529,  by  Alvarez  de  Saavedra,  as  he  was 
returning  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  from  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  he  called  it  the  *'  Isle  de  los  Pintados,  or  Island 
of  Painted  People."*  The  first  European  to  visit  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  Magellan  in  his  memorable  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
in  152],  but  this  group  was  not  settled  by  the  Spaniards  until 
1565,  when  Michael  Lopez  de  Legaspi,  a  native  of  Mexico,  colonised 
them  under  a  commission  from  Philip  II.,  after  whom  they  were 
named.  In  1558,  however,  we  find  that  Galvaom  (or  Gkilvano) 
the  able  Governor  of  the  Moluccas,  under  whose  auspices  so  many 
important  discoveries  were  made,  sent  Francis  de  Castro  to  the 

*  See  Harm*!  *'  Voyages'*  for  the  account  of  the  ditcoTeriet  of  the  Poitognese 

^**^*^-  Digitized  by  Google 
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island  of  Mindanao,  with  which  a  considerable  trade  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Japan  being  visited  by  Europeans* 
since  the   time   of  Marco  Polo,  was   in    the   year   1542,  when 
Ferdinand  Pinto,  who  himself  gives  an  account  of  his  visit,  pro- 
ceeded thither  with  two  of  his  countrymen  in  a  Chinese  vessel  from 
Macao.     According  to  Oalvaom,  in  the  same  year,  Antonio  de 
Mota  and  two  other  Portuguese  seamen,  deserting  from  the  ship 
at  Siam,  embarked  on  board  a  junk  bound  to  Liampo  in  China, 
but  were    driven  by  a  storm  to  land    in   82^  N.    Lat.    which 
was  one  of  the  southern  of  the  group.     Two  years  later  Alvarez 
Yaz,  a  Portuguese  merchant,  visited  Japan,  and  persuaded  one, 
Angero  to  accompany  him  to  Ooa,    when  he   was  baptized  by 
Francis  Xavier,  the  great  "  Apostle  of  the  Indies,'^  who  in  1549 
proceeded  to  Japan  with  his  convert  and  two  missionaries.     Pinto 
accompanied  Xavier  in  his  proselytizing  mission,  and  after  the 
decease  of  Xavier^  was  sent  thither  for  the  third  time  in  1556,  as 
ambassador  from  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.     But  the  corruption 
and  licentiousness  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
missionaries,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  religion  they  professed, 
coupled  with  the  representations  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  trade  with  these  islands,  that  the  object  of  their  rivals 
was  territorial  acquisition,  resulted  as  already  stated  in  their  total 
exclusion  from  the  country  in  the  year  1639,  and  in  the  sub- 
version of  Christianity,  which  had  been  largely  adopted  by  princes 
and  people.     The  Dutch  and  the  English,  who  had  established  a 
factory  at  Firando,  continued  to  trade  with  Japan,  and  the  first 
of  our  countrymen  to  visit  the  country,  in  command  of  one  of  the 
East  India  Company's  ships,  was  Captain  Saris.     After  the  capture 
o{  Malacca  by  Albuquerque  from  the  King  of  Johore,  it  became  the 
richest  of  their  possessions  after  Goa  and  Orrouz,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  being  a  fine 
edifice ;  in  the  town  were  also  five  other  churches,  a  college  for 
the  Jesuits,  and  a  seminary  for  the  converts,   the  whole  being 
encompassed  with  a  strong  stone  wall  strengthened  with  bastions, 
and  having  a  numerous  garrison.     However,  in  1605,  the  Dutch 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  Portuguese  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  sail,  and  four  years  later  captured  the  place  after  a  siege  of 
six  months.     The  Dutch  always  displayed  the  most  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1605,  and  160?,  made  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  capture  the  island  of  Mozambique ;  even  after  the 
year  1640,  when  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ^ere  again 
separated,  the  Dutch  prosecuted  their  designs,  and  though  de- 
feated in  their  attempts  on  Qoa,  in  1661  beat  the  Portuguese  in 
two    naval   engagements,    and   two   years   later  attacked   their 

*  See  Antonio  Oahaom't  '*  Traiado  dos  Descobrimentos/'  p.  94,  and  Kempfer't 
"  History  of  Japan/'  book  4,  Cbap.  5.  The  latter  says  that,  according  to  the 
Japanese,  the  first  European  ship  seen  on  their  coasts  anchored  at  Ana  opposite  the 
island  of  Tsikok. 
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possessions  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  including  Cochin,  where  they 
destroyed  all  the  cinnamon,  which,  after  the  loss  of  Ceylon,  had 
been  a  staple  article  of  commerce.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Portuguese  revenged  themselves  hy  driving  out  of  Brazil,  after  a 
struggle  of  ten  years,  the  subjects  of  the  States-General,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  that  country. 

The  Portuguese  power  in  the  East,  which  rose  so  suddenly 
under  the  inspiring  genius  of  Albuquerque,  gradually  declined 
after  the  death  of  that  great  man.  His  successor  Soarez  who, 
like  Albuquerque,  had  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Aden,  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  James  Lopez,  who  forced  the  King  of  Bantam  to 
accept  peace  on  his  terms,  but  retreated  from  before  Diu  in 
February,  1621,  though  having  forty^  sail  under  his  command. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  succeeded  by  Edward  de  Meneses,  who 
achieved  successes  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  and  conquest  to  the  eastward,  Henriquez  and 
Britto,  who  captured  one  of  Magellan's  ships  and  erected  a  fort 
in  the  island  of  Ternate. 

In  the  year  1521,  John  III.  succeeded  his  father  Emanuel, 
the  greatest  of  Portuguese  princes,  who  had  raised  his  country  to 
the  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint  as 
Viceroy  the  aged  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  died  within  a  few  months 
of  his  arrival  at  Goa,  wheu  the  Viceroyalty  devolved  on  Henry 
de  Meneses.  After  a  brief  tenure  he  died  of  an  arrow  wound 
in  the  year  1526,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lopez  de  Sampayo,  in 
whose  time  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  disputed  regarding 
their  rival  claims  to  the  Moluccas,  the  latter  averring  that 
Magellan  was  the  discoverer  in  1521  under  the  ordersof  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  the  Portuguese  that  these  islands  had  been  visited 
ten  years  before  by  Anthony  Abreu  who  had  been  sent  by  Albu- 
querque to  make  discoveries,  and  was  accompanied  by  Magellan. 
The  people  of  Ternate  sided  with  the  Portuguese,  and  those  of  Tidor 
and  Gillolo  with  the  Spaniards,  but  ultimately,  after  much  bloodshed, 
the  Emperor  yielded  up  his  right  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  King  of 
Portugal.*  In  1527,  Sampayo  himself  defeated  the  Quzerat 
fleet  ofif  Ghoul  with  great  slaughter,  and  captured  immense  booty. 
Meantime,  Nunho  de  Cunha  arrived  as  Viceroy,  his  brother 
Simon  being  Admiral,  and  on  the  way  out  they  captured  Mombaza. 
At  a  later  date  De  Cunha  received  the  surrender  of  the  strong 
island  fortress  of  Diu,  which  was  committted  to  the  charge  of 
Antonio  de  Silveira.  Soleiman,  the  magnificent,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  in  ^n  application  from  Bahadur  Shah,  Prince  of  Guzerat, 
who  had  sent  emissaries  with  presents  to  Constantinople  soliciting 
aid  against  the  Portuguese,  despatched  a  fleet  and  army,  a  large 
part  of  the  expenses  of  which  was  provided  by  Suleiman  Pacha,  a 

•  According  lo  Sir  William  Monson  in  bis  Naval  TracU,  John  III.  of  Portugtl, 
lent  his  brother-in-law  Charles  5,350,000  ducaU  when  he  went  to  luly  to  be 
crowned  Emperor,  on  condition  that  his  possession  of  the  Moloccis  shoald  be 
recosnised  till  that  oaoney  was  repaid,  which  was  netrer  done. 
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snccessful  Oreek  adventurer,  who  received  the  oommand.  Ac- 
cordingly Soleiman  proceeded  to  Suez,  and  collected  and  equipped 
a  fleet  of  seventy'two  war  vessels  on  board  of  which,  besides  sailors 
and  slaves,  of  whom  he  provided  1,000,  there  were  embarked 
1,500  Janisaries  of  the  Eoyal  Guard,  2,000  Turkish  regulars, 
and  500  Mamelukes  well  officered  and  provided.  This  formidable 
force  left  Suez  in  September,  1537,  and  Sailing  down  the  Eed 
Sea,  committed  great  excesses,  and  took  Aden  and  hanged  its  ruler. 
Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Hindostan,  they  were  joined  by  eighty 
Guzerat  ships  and  laid  siege  to  Diu,  but  were  repulsed  after  a 
gallant  defence  by  the  Portuguese  Governor,  Silveira,  who  re- 
ceived relief  from  Garcia  de  Norunha,  the  new  Viceroy.  The 
Pacha  brought  the  greater  portion  of  his  fleet  back  to  Suez,  but 
falling  into  disgrace,  poisoned  himself,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
executioner's  hand.  The  Portuguese  resolved  to  avenge  them- 
selves by  attacking  the  Sultan's  possessions  in  the  Red  Sea.  On 
the  death  of  Viceroy  Norunha,  the  supreme  command  devolved  on 
Estevan  da  Ghama,  second  son  of  the  great  Vasco  da  Gama,  a 
naval  officer  of  distinction,  and  late  Captain-General  of  Malacca. 
He  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  among  other  officers  to  command  it 
selected  Joao  de  Castro,  a  clever  mathematician,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  navigators  of  the  age,  who  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  upright  viceroys  the  Portuguese  ever  had  in 
India.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  Portuguese 
at  this  period,  though  within  half  a  century  of  their  first  landing 
in  India,  when  it  is  said  that  the  armament  consisted  of  seventy- 
two  sail,  twelve  of  which  were  war  ships  of  a  large  size,  and  the 
rest  galleys,  and  on  board  2,000  picked  soldiers  were  embarked. 
The  naval  command  was  confided  to  Joao  de  Castro,  who  started 
with  the  full  intention  of  noting  down  everything  that  might 
occur  on  the  voyage,  calculated  to  promote  the  science  of  navi- 
gation  and  the  commercial  interests  of  his  country ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  add  that  a  copy  of  this  log-book  now  rests  in  the 
British  Museum,  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.*     This  fleet  left  the 

*  The  copy  in  the  British  Moseam  it  a  large  quarto  Tolume,  consisting  of  sixty 
foliot,  originally  nombered  in  red  ink.  It  now  only  contains  fifteen  drawings  or 
descriptiTe  maps,  the  one  of  Aden  having  been  torn  oot.  The  edges  of  the  work 
are  mnch  bnrnt,  no  doubt  during  the  calamitous  fire  which  befel  Sir  R.  Bruce 
Cotton's  library  in  1731,  whereby  the  marginal  notes  were  mostly  destroyed,  and 
the  text  in  some  places  partially  defaced.  The  maps  were  also  severed  in  two  at 
the  foldings.  The  volume  has,  however,  since  been  bound  in  calf  with  gilt  lei  ter- 
ing,  and  bears  the  Cottonian  arms  upon  it.  Each  sheet  has  also  been  pasted  upon 
a  separate  piece  of  paper,  by  which  means  the  blank  margins  have  beien  restored. 
A  new  enumeration  of  the  folios  has  also  been  added,  now  amounting 
to  ninety.  The  work  is  closely  written,  in  a  fair  hand,  bnt  with  numerous  abre- 
▼iations,  and  in  the  old  orthography,  which  renders  it  rather  difficult  to  decipher, 
and  at  the  end,  on  a  scroll  are  these  words.  Oaspar  Aloisius  scribebat  MJDXIII, 
The  narrative  is  preceded  by  the  dedication  already  mentioned  in  large  letters, 
imitating  the  Roman  character.  The  initials  to  descriptions  and  headings  are  in 
red  ink,  and  the  capitals  occasionally  flourished.  The  drawings  are  curious,  and 
besidea  showing  the  configuration  of  the  coast  and  surrounding  hills,  describe  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  mark  the  spots  where  cameb,  lions,  horned  cattle,  and 
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Qoa  anchorage  on  the  Ist  January,  1541,  and  proceeded  up  the 
coast  for  the  double  purpose  of  overawing  the  natire  chiefs 
opposed  to  the  Portuguese,  and  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  at  its 
narrowest  part,  in  consequence  of  which  detour  thejdid  not  reach 
the  island  of  Socotra  till  the  13th.  Haring  taken  in  water,  thej 
left  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  27th  appeared  before  Aden,  of 
which  place  Castro  furnishes  an  historical  sketch,  with  a  yiew  of 
the  coast  and  harbour.  The  following  day  thej  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  when  the  naval  commander 
sounded  the  channels,  establishing  the  position  of  the  rocks  and 
shoals  as  a  guidance  for  the  several  captains.  As  soon  as  the 
fleet  had  pnssed  Mocha,  thej  steered  for  the  opposite  coast,  and 
on  the  8th  February,  anchored  in  front  of  the  island  of  Dallaqua 
or  Dhalac,  of  which  Castro  gives  a  short  description.  On  the 
11th  the  oared  galleys  had  reached  the  island  and  port  of 
Massowah,  where  next  day  they  were  joined  by  the  heavy  yessels 
and  found  a  good  harbour.  Castro  describes  this  spot  as  well  as 
the  coast  and  watering  place  of  Arkeeko,  remarking  that  accord- 
ing to  a  local  tradition,  in  was  in  this  port,  Sheba,  Queen  of 
Ethiopia,  embarked  when  she  went  to  risit  Solomon.  Here  he 
left  the  large  vessels  and  proceeded  up  with  the  smaller  ones, 
consisting  of  sixty-four  row-galleys,  three  galliots,  eight  long- 
boats, and  fifty-three  pinnaces.*  On  the  18th  the  Portuguese 
left  Massowah,  and  on  the  23rd  arrived  at  Souakim,  which  being 
one  of  the  strongholds  held  by  the  Turks,  the  Viceroy  landed  a 
force  and  ordered  it  to  be  pillaged  and  burnt.  The  fleet  did  no( 
leave  Souakim  till  the  10th  March,  a  delay  which  in  the  end 
proved  fatal  to  the  main  object  of  their  enterprise,  as  the  garrison 
at  Suez  received  timely  notice  of  their  approach,  and  besides 
adopting  the  precaution  of  dragging  their  galleys  high  up  on  the 
strand,  in  the  interval  obtained  reinforcements  of  troops  from 
Cairo  and  other  places.  On  the  21st  the  Portuguese  entered  the 
harbour  of  Toro,  where,  Castro  contends,  Solomon  had  the  Tessels 
built  which  he  i>eriodically  sent  to  Tharsis  and  Ophir.  After 
driving  the  Turkish  garrison  out  of  this  town,  agreeably  to  his 
powers  and  the  usage  of  the  age,  Viceroy  de  Gkiroa  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  several  gentlemen  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai.t  The  Portuguese  left  Toro  on  the  22nd,  and  on  the  25th 
being  near  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  observed  a  large  body  of  infantry 

deer  were  leen.  They  also  represent  the  Portugaete  vessels  ts  they  appeared  when 
at  anchor  and  under  sail.  (See  an  accoont  of  this  valuable  MSS.  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  Vol.  XLV.) 

*  The  military  and  other  details  of  this  expedition,  omitted  by  Castro,  are  sup- 
plied by  Diego  de  Couto,  who  continued  Barros'  **  Decadas  da  Asia,**  Lisbon,  1553, 
and  also  in  the  chronicle  of  John  III.,  by  Francisco  de  Andrada. 

t  Among  them  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joao  de  Castro.  Bstivan  de  Garoa  died  io 
Portugal,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Vidigneira. 
On  his  tomb  is  inscribed  an  epiuph  to  this  effect :  •<  He  who  inade  knights  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  hither  came  to  end  his  days."      Digitized  by  tiOOQlC 
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and  cavalry  exercising  on  a  plain.  While  passing  a  point  of  land, 
defended  by  a  bastion,  the  Turks  fired  at  them,  but,  forcing  the 
passage,  they  entered  8uez  harbour,  and  caught  sight  of  tbe 
Ottoman  fleet,  nine  war  ships  and  four  galleys,  hauled  high  up  on 
the  beach,  on  the  other  side  of  the  houses,  and  defended  by  redoubts 
recently  constructed.  As  De  Gkma  was  about  to  land  his  force, 
2,000  Turkish  cavalry  and  infantry  made  their  appearance  from 
behind  a  hill,  and  seeing  other  preparations  for  a  formidable 
defence,  the  Viceroy  recalled  the  troops,  and  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  On  the  29th  April  the  Portuguese  accordingly  with- 
drew, and  retracing  their  steps  arrived  at  Goa  on  the  21st  July 
after  an  absence  of  seven  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

In  I £45,  Mahommed,  the  Giizerat  King,  again  laid  siege  to 
I>iu,  which  held  out  for  many  months  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Viceroy  John  De  Castro,  who  routed  the  enemy  by  sea  and  land 
with  great  slaughter.  The  Portuguese  were  supreme  at  sea  from 
Ouzerat  to  Cape  Comorin,  until  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the 
Dutch  and  English.  In  a  curious  account  of  the  East  Indies  in 
1639  by  one  J.  A.  De  Mandelsloe,  he  speaks  of  the  formidable 
fleet  the  Portuguese  possessed,  even  after  their  loss  of  Ormuz 
had  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  their  maritime  supremacy. 
When  he  visited  Qoa  in  that  year,  he  says  the  flag-ship  called  the 
^  Bon  Jesus'  carried  sixty-four  guns  and  six  hundred  men.  But 
they  declined  as  a  military  power,  and  the  blow  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  Mabrattas  reduced  them  to  a  condition  of  impotency. 
In  1737  these  fierce  warriors  captured  Tanna  and  Tarapore,  and 
two  years  later  Bassein  fell  to  their  arms  after  a  defence  by  De 
Pinto  who  was  killed,  and  his  successor  De  Souza  Pereira,  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  Portuguese  chivalry.  On  the  27th  September 
the  remnant  of  the  garrison  was  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of 
Company's  ships  from  Bombay  to  Choul,  and  thence  returned  to 
Goa.  FinU  Polonicel  Thus  ended  Portuguese  supremacy  in 
India,  which  from  that  day  became  the  decrepid  power  we  now  see 
it,  only  living  on  sufferance,  and  an  object  of  contempt  even  to  the 
petty  Native  States  adjoining  its  settlements,  which  are  confined  to 
Ooa  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  Diu  and  Damaun.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  East  India  Company 
was  formed,  but  before  that  event  three  voyages  of  the  first  import 
tance  had  been  made  to  the  Indies  by  those  adventurous  En- 
glishmen, Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Lancaster.  In  1591  took  place 
the  first  English  Expedition  to  the  East  Indies  for  trading  pur- 
poses. On  the  10th  April  in  that  year  three  ships  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth. The '  Penelope,'  Captain  Raymond,  the  *  Boyal  Merchant,' 
Abraham  Kendal,  and  the  '  Edward  Bonaventure,'  James  Lan- 
caster, after  whom  the  sound  near  Greenland  was  named.*     On 

*  Two  accounts  of  thii  Bxpedition  biTe  been  written,  the  first  by  Haklayt  from 
Lieotenant  Edward  Barker,  and  the  second  by  Henry  Way.  Both  were  published 
by  Hakluyt  and  appear  in  the  Tolume  of  tbe  Hakluyt  Society  for  1877,  edited  by 
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Ist  August  tbej  reached  Saldanba  Bay,  where  the  '  Bojal  Mer- 
chant' was  sent  home  with  the  sick,  aud  near  Cape  Corriertes, 
the  two  other  ships  parted  company  in  a  gale  when  the  '  Penelope' 
was  never  heard  of  again.  Lancaster  proceeding  on  lost  several 
men  in  a  treacherous  attack  of  the  Natives  on  the  East  coast  of 
Africa  while  trying  to  procure  water,  and  thence  sailing  to 
Cape  Comorin,  which  they  rounded  in  May^  1592,  visited  the 
Nicobars  and  the  coast  of  Mala}K».  At  this  time  the  crew  was 
reduced  to  thirty-three  persons,  but  they  nevertheless  succeeded 
in  making  some  important  captures  of  Portuguese  vessels.  Lan- 
caster now  sailed  to  Ceylon,  but  here  the  crew  mutinied  and  in- 
sisted of  returning  round  the  Cape.  In  the  following  April  they 
arrived  at  St.  Helena,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  20th  November,  1593,  while  Lancaster,  Barker,  and 
seventeen  men  were  on  shore  at  Nuna,  a  small  island  between 
Puerto  Bico  and  San  Domingo,  searching  for  provisions,  the 
carpenter  cut  the  ship's  cable,  and  she  drove  to  sea  with  five  men 
and  a  boy.  After  twenty-nine  days'  stay  here,  they  were  taken 
on  board  by  some  French  vessels,  and  went  to  San  Domingo, 
whence  on  the  7th  April,  1594,  they  took  ship  for  Dieppe  and  ' 
landed  at  Bye  on  the  24th  May.  In  the  following  October,  Lan- 
caster proceeded  to  sea  with  three  ships  and  a  galley,  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  and  in  a  successful  attack  on  the 
Portuguese  settlements  at  Pernambuco,  Edward  Barker,  his  second 
in  command  and  thirty-five  men  were  killed.  The  expedition,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  Hakluyt,  returned  to  Blackwall  m 
July,  1595.  Four  years  later  the  report  of  Dr.  Thome,  an 
English  merchant  residing  at  Seville,  on  the  advantages  of  trade 
with  India,  and  giving  information  including  that  obtained  from 
Lancaster  after  his  first  voyage,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  East 
India  Company  by  some  London  merchants  who  subscribed 
J^30,000,  and  four  ships  were  purchased  and  fitted  out.  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  her  sanction  on  the  16th  October,  and  on  the 
81st  December  the  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted,  confers 
ing  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies  for  fifteen 
years,  to  the  Earl  ot  Cumberland  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
knights,  aldermen  and  merchants,  by  the  name  of  "  the  €K>vemor 
and  Company  of  the  Merchants  of  London  trading  unto  the  East 
Indies/'  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  elected  the  first 
Governor,  and  with  him  were  associated  twenty-four  directors. 

As  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  made  no  discoveries, 
only  a  brief  summary  of  their  voyages  is  here  necessary.  The 
first  expedition,  which  sailed  from  Woolwich  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1600   or   1601,    according   to  the  present   method  of 

Mr.  Clements  Markham.  Richard  Hakluyt  it  should  here  be  noted  completed  bis 
**  Principal  Navigations"  in  1600,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
East  India  Company's  historical  and  geographical  documents  which  he  held  until 
bis  death  in  1616.    He  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  in  1603. 
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reckoning,  consisted  of  the  '  Bed  Dragon,'  600  tons,  202  men, 
Captain  James  Lancaster ;  *  Hector/  300  tons,  108  men^  Captain 
John  Middleton;  <  Ascension,'  260  tons,  82  men,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Brand  ;  '  Susan,'  240  tons,  88  men,  Captain  John  Hajward ; 
and  the  Tictnaller  '  Quest,'  180  tons,  which  was  abandoned  on 
the  voyage.  On  the  9tli  of  September  the  squadron  reached 
Saldanba  Bay,  the  losses  by  sickness  being  no  less  than  105  men. 
On  the  1st  of  November  the  Cape  was  doubled,  on  the  9th 
of  Maj,  1601,  thej  arriyed  at  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  on  the 
6th  of  June  they  cast  anchor  at  Acheen,  on  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  Sumatra.  Captain  Lancaster  having  made  a  treaty 
with  the  King,  proceeded  on  a  privateering  cruise  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  captured  a  Portuguese  carrack  of  900  tons, 
having  a  valuable  cargo.  As  Sir  William  Monson  says  in  his 
"Naval  Tracts,"  (See  '* Churchill's  Voyages,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  231,) 
"  Lancaster's  employment  was  as  well  to  take  by  violence,  or  to 
trade  by  sufferance."  The  '  Ascension'  left  Acheen  for  England 
with  a  cargo  of  cinnamon,  pepper  and  cloves  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  Captain  Lancaster,  leaving  the '  Susan'  at  Priaman 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  England  when  she  had  completed  her 
cargo,  sailed  for  Bantam  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  Java. 
Having  established  a  factory  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
King,  he  sailed  on  the  20th  of  February  for  England,  with  a 
fall  cargo  of  pepper.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1603,  both 
vessels  anchored  in  the  Downs,  the  '  Susan'  and  '  Ascension' 
having  already  arrived.*  By  this  most  successful  voyage,  for 
which  Captain  Lancaster  was  knighted,  a  profit  of  95  per  cent 
was  made  and  two  factories  were  established.  On  the  23rd  of 
March,  1604,  the  second  expedition,  consisting  of  the  same  ships, 
sailed  from  Qravesend  under  Captain  Henry  Middleton,  who  was 
knighted  on  his  return  on  the  6th  of  May,  1606.  In  this 
voyage,  of  which  an  account  was  published  in  1606,  and  again 
in  the  volume  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  for  1855,  the  ships  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Moluccas  as  well  as  Bantam,  and  though  the 
*  Susan'  was  lost  on  the  way  home,  the  profits  were  enormous. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  1607,  the  third  expedition  left  Gravesend, 
and  consisted  of  the  '  Dragon,'  Captain  Sieeling,  an  experienced 
seaman,  who  had  commanded  the  *  Hector'  in  the  previous 
voyage  on  the  death  of  Captain  Stiles,  the  *  Hector,'  Captain 
Hawkins,  and  the  *  Consent,'  of  115  tons.  Captain  David  Middle- 
ton.     On   the   17th   of  December,  the  'Dragon'   and   'Hector' 

The  orifiDal  MS.  of  this  Tojage  is  lost,  hot  Pnrchas  gives  an  account  in  his 
-  Pilgrimes/'  which  has  heen  reprinted  in  the  jonmal  of  the  "  Hakluyt  Society"  for 
1877.  Pnrchas,  it  should  he  mentioned,  succeeded  Hakluyt  in  charge  of  the 
journals  of  the  Toy&ges  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships  in  1620,  and  five  years 
later  pohlished  his  abridgment  of  these  joornals  and  logs  in  four  volumes  under 
the  title  of  *'  Hakluyte's  Posthumus"  or  **  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimes."  Pnrchas  died 
hi  1626,  and  after  his  death,  the  MSS.  were  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  or  were 
abstracted.  ^^^ 
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Tisited  Saldanha  Bay,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1608,  thej  pat 
into  St.  Augustine  Bay,  in  Madagascar,  and  after  risiting  Socotra, 
where  they  separated  in  June,  Captain  Hawkins  proceeded  to 
Surat  in  the  '  Hector/  which  was  thus  the  first  English  ship  to 
visit  India,  and  Captain  Keeling  proceeded  to  Priaman,  m  Su- 
uiatra,  and  anchored  at  Bantam  on  the  5th  of  October.  While 
here  he  was  joined  by  the  '  Hector/  which  arrived  under  com- 
mand of  the  chief  officer,  Captain  Hawkins  having  decided  to 
remain  at  Surat,  where  he  found  the  prospects  favourable  for 
establishing  a  factory.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Agra,  and 
presented  a  letter  from  his  Sovereign,  James  L,  to  the  Mogul 
Emperor,  Jehangire,  who,  however,  after  promising  to  permit 
the  English  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat,  cancelled  the  con* 
cession  and  left  Captain  Hawkins  to  find  his  way  back  to  the 
coast.  Captain  Keeling,  having  sent  the  *  Dragon'  to  England, 
on  the  Int  of  January,  1609,  proceeded  in  the  'Hector*  to  the 
Moluccas,  and  thence  returned  home,  arriving  in  the  Downs  on 
the  yih  of  May,  1610. 

The  fourth  expedition,  which  sailed  in  1608,  consisted  of  the 

*  Ascension/  Captain  Sharpeigh,  and  '  Union/  Captain  fiowles, 
and  was  unfortunate,  the  former  being  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of 
Cambay ;  the  *  Union'  was  afterwards  met  at  Madagascar  by  Sir 
Henry  Middleton,  in  1610.  The  fifth  voyage  was  made  by  the 
'Consent/  Captain  David  Middleton,  which  brought  home  a 
valuable  cargo  of  cloves.     The  sixth  expedition  consisted  of  the 

*  Trade's  Increase,'  of  1,100  tons.  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  had 
made  the  second  voyage,  the  ^  Peppercorn/  Captain  Downton, 
and  the  'Darling/  The  squadron  sailed  from  the  Downs  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1610,  and  visited  Socotra,  whence  Sir  Henry 
Middleton  dispatched  the  'Peppercorn'  to  Aden,  and  himaelf 
proceeded  to  Mocha ;  here  he  and  many  of  his  men  were  made 
prisoners,  but  at  length  they  recovered  their  freedom,  and  the 
ships  sailed  to  Surat,  which  was  reached  on  the  26th  of  September, 
16]  1.  The  Portuguese  offered  great  opposition  to  his  trading  at 
Surat,  whence,  after  embarking  Captain  Hawkins  on  his  return 
from  Agra,  he  sailed  for  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  "  romaging'^  Indian  vessels,  that  is,  forcing  them 
to  sell  goods  at  his  price,  and  then  proceeded  in  the '  Pepper- 
corn' to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  died,  it  is  said,  of  disappointment 
on  learning  that  the  '  Trade's  Increase'  had  been  lost  on  a  coral 
reef.  In  the  meantime,  the  eighth  expedition,  consisting  of  three 
vessels,  the  'Clive,'  'Hector/  and  'Thomas,'  sailed  from  Eng- 
land on  the  18th  of  April,  1611,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Saris,  who,  after  participating  in  Sir  Henry  Middleton's  piratical 
proceedings  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea,  sailed  for  Japan,  and 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1618,  cast  anchor  at  Firando,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  Dutch,  he  received  permission 
to  establish  a  factory.     The  trade  with  Japan  was  relinquished 
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about  the  year  1624,  but  in  1678  an  endeaTour  was  made  by 
tbe  Company  to  reviye  it,  as  appears  from  an  account  inserted  bv 
Scheucbzer  in  an  Appendix  to  Kempfer's  **  History  of  Japan," 
being  an  extract  from  a  sea  journal  found  among  the  papers  of 
Sir  Robert  Southwell.  In  a  short  preface  to  this  account,  Scheu- 
cbzer says: — "I  cannot  find  that  any  attempt  lo  revive  the 
trade  was  made  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.,  in  the  year  1673. 
the  journal  of  which  undertaking  I  have  thought  fit  to  annex  to 
this  work.''  The  extract  from  the  journal  which  then  follows, 
<5oramences  at  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Nagasaki,  in  June,  1673, 
-^and  breaks  off  at  her  departure  in  the  ensuing  August.  As  Cap- 
tain Hawkins  commanded  the  first  English  ship  that  arrived  in 
India,  and  Captain  Saris  the  first  in  Japan,  so  Captain  Anthony 
Hippon  of  the  '  Globe,'  on  the  seventh  voyage,  was  the  first  to 
Tisit  the  Coromandel  Coast,  whence  he  sailed  for  Bantam,  Patanny, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  Siam ;  having 
established  factories  here,  he  revisited  Masulipatam  and  Pulicat, 
and  returned  to  England.  The  so-called  ninth  voyage  consisted 
of  the  '  James,'  Captain  Marlowe,  which  also  formed  part  of  the 
tenth  expedition,  under  that  gallant  seaman  Captain  Best,  which 
consisted  of  the  *  Hoseander,'  ^  Hector/  '  James/  and  '  Soloman,' 
which  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  1st  of  February,  1612.  On 
arriving  at  Surat  Captain  Best  established  the  first  British  fac- 
tory in  India,  having  secured  a  regular  firman  from  the  Mogul 
Emperor,  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  his  squadron  being 
threatened  by  a  Portuguese  fleet,  which  arrived  to  expel  the 
intruders,  he  attacked  them  with  spirit,  and,  he  says,  drove 
^  three  of  their  four  ships  on  ground  on  the  sands.''  Jehangire 
DOW  became  anxious  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  English,  and 
entered  into  a  regular  treaty,  giving  full  freedom  of  trade,  which 
was  delivered  with  much  formality  to  Captain  Best  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1613.  The  East  India  Company  now  sent  out 
squadrons  every  year,  and  that  commanded  by  Captain  Downton, 
which  sailed  in  March,  1613,  consisting  of  the  'New  Year's 
Oift,'  '  Hector,'  ^  Merchant  Hope/  and  *  Soloman/  is  memor- 
able for  the  great  victory  achieved  in  Swally  Boad,  near 
Surat,  in  January,  1615,  by  Down  ton,  when  he  beat  off  a  large 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Viceroy  of  Ooa,  with  the  loss  of 
850  men.  Downton  died  at  Bantam  on  the  6th  of  August  in  this 
year,  greatly  regretted  as  a  gallant  officer  and  fine  seaman.  Other 
voyages  of  importance  were  the  twelfth,  consisting  of  the  '  Ex- 
pedition/ Captain  Newport,  which  sailed  in  1612  with  the  Per- 
sian Ambassador,  Sir  Eobert  Shirley;  that  of  Captain  Walter 
Payton,  who  commanded  a  fleet  which  in  1614  took  out  Sir 
Thomas  Boe  as  Ambassador  to  the  Mogul  Emperor,  at  whose 
court  he  remained  for  four  years ;  and  that  of  Captain  Andrew 
Shillinge  in  1620-22,  consisting  of  the  'London/  'Hart/  and 
'  Boebuck/  in  the  course  of  which  the  commander  was  Idll^  in 
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a  fight  with  the  Portagaese,  as  was  also  William  Baffin,  the 
emiaent  Arctic  explorer,  who,  sajs  Purchas,  ^  dyed  in  the  late 
Ormuz  businesse,  slain  in  fight  with  a  shot,  as  he  was  trying  his 
mathematicall  projects  and  conclusions/'  The  '<  Ormuz  busi- 
nesse''  here  referred  to  was  the  capture  of  the  famed  island  of 
that  name  from  the  Portuguese  in  the  year  1622.  This  was 
efifected  by  a  squadron  of  four  Company's  ships  and  two  pinnaces, 
under  Captains  Weddell  and  Blythe,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
an  army  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  King  of  Persia,  and  thus  was 
brought  to  a  close  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Persian 
Oulf,  where  they  had  been  supreme  since  the  days  of  the  Great 
Albuquerque.  From  that  day  the  Island  of  Ormuz,  which  for  a 
century  had  been  an  emporium  of  trade  in  the  East,  and  the 
wealth  of  whose  merchants  is  attested  by  the  well-known  lines 
of  Milton,  became  a  desert,  barely  giving  subsistence  to  a  few 
fishermen.  The  traveller  who  stumbles  over  the  ruins  which 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  salt-incrusted  plain,  can  scarcely  credit 
the  truth  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  grandeur  such  as  is 
described  by  the  expression  ^*  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind,'' 
and  the  statement  of  the  Abb6  Baynal,  who  avers  ''  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  merchants,  it  offered  a  more  splendid 
and  agreeable  scene  than  any  city  in  the  East."  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  King  of  Persia,  the  English  were 
permitted  to  establish  a  factory  at  Qombroom,  now  named 
Bunder  Abbas,  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  opposite  Ormuz,  but  they 
were  defrauded  of  the  moiety  of  the  customs  of  that  port. 

In  1628  the  Company's  agents  established  a  factory  at  Madras, 
where  they  erected  Fort  St.  Qeorge,  which  was  created  a 
Presidency  in  1653-54,  though  subordinate  to  Surat,  where  re- 
sided the  President  of  Council.  At  this  time  they  had  stations 
at  Bunder  Abbas  and  Bussorah,  at  Mocha,  and  at  Agra,  Ahmed- 
abad,  Scinde,  Eajahpore,  Carwar ;  also  agencies  at  Cossimbasar, 
Ballasore  and  Patna,  subordinate  to  the  factory  at  Hooghly, 
which  again  was  placed  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George. 
They  still  retained  the  stations  at  Bantam  and  other  poiuts  in 
the  Eastern  Islands,  though  their  importance  gradually  waned, 
but  the  fiictories  at  Massulipatam  and  Pulicat,  on  the  Ooromandel 
Coast,  formed  by  Captain  Hippon,  were  abandoned.  In  the  year 
1651,  the  privilege  of  free  trade  in  Bengal  with  exemption  from 
custom  dues  was  obtained  for  the  Company  by  Mr.  Broughton, 
Surgeon  of  the  Surat  factory,  from  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan 
for  saving  the  life  of  his  daughter;  and  thus,  through  the* 
public  spirit  of  a  medical  officer,  the  Company  obtained  their 
first  footing  in  Bengal.  A  little  later  they  be<^me  a  territorial 
power  in  India,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Bombay, 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Charles  II.  by  his  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  Catherine  of  Portugal.  Finding  the  settlement  un- 
remunerative,  by  letters  patent,  dated  27th  of  March,  1668,  he 
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transferred  the  island  to  the  East  India  Company,  whose  agent 
at  Sorat,  Sir  George  Oxeuden,  took  formal  possession  on  the 
23rd  of  September  following.  In  1702  the  old  Company,  known 
as  the  London  Company,  and  a  rival  Association,  called  the  Eng- 
lish Company,  whose  quarrels  had  nearly  reduced  both  to  ruin, 
amalgamated,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  assumed  the  title  of 
•'  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  Trading  to  the  East  Indies." 
But  it  needed  the  genius  of  a  great  man  to  weld  the  scattered 
fetctories  and  forts  into  a  territorial  power,  and  such  a  one  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Robert  Clive,  who  went  out  to  Madras  as 
a  writer  in  the  year  1744.  His  heroic  defence  of  Arcot,  seven 
years  later,  and  bis  victory  at  Plassy  in  1757,  are  memorable 
instances  of  the  military  genius  which  gained  for  him  from  the 
elder  Pitt,  the  title  of  the  "  heaven-bom  General." 

The  great  Company's  Charter  was  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
but  in  1833  it  finally  ceased  to  be  a  commercial  corporation,  and 
its  mercantile  marine  was  disposed  of.  Twenty-five  years  later 
its  political  extinction  was  decreed,  and  the  Company  Bahadoor 
gave  place  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  Queen,  who  last  year 
assumed  the  Imperial  title,  this  being  the  last  phase  in  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  British  ascendancy  in  our  Eastern  Empire.  When 
and  how  soon  another  change  may  supervene  in  our  relations 
with  India,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  predicted,  as  nothing 
in  that  country  is  so  sure  of  happening  as  the  unforeseen.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  world  has  never  afforded  a  more  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  the  superiority  of  race,  and  when  we  regard 
its  extent  from  Kurrachee  to  Tenasserim,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  its  population,  250,000,000  of  people,  dependent  or  tributary^ 
oar  Indian  Empire  is  superior  in  grandeur  to  the  empires  of 
Alexander  and  Augustus  Cadsar. 

A  record  of  navigation  would  not  be  complete  without  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  East  India  Companies  of  the  European  Powers. 
During  the  17th  century,  Portugal,  Holland,  France,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  attempted  to  compete  with  England — not  unsuc- 
cessfully as  regards  the  two  first  named  Powers — for  the  trade  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  century  that 
this  country  had  established  a  decided  preponderance  over  these 
States.  First  Portugal  yielded,  then  Sweden  and  Denmark  retired 
from  the  field,  Holland  remained  only  in  Java  and  the  Eastern 
Islands,  while  Spain  also  maintained  herself  in  the  Moluccas  and 
Philippine  Islands.  France  never  rivalled  us  as  a  commercial  Power 
in  the  Indies,  but  she  struggled  desperately  for  empire,  and  not 
until  the  treaty  of  1783  did  we  establish  our  superiority.  During 
the  revolutionary  war  her  ships  of  war  and  privateers  preyed  on 
our  commerce ;  but  the  capture  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  finally 
broke  her  power  for  offence  in  the  East.  In  the  last  decade  of 
the  16th  century  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  also  founded 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  of  which  an  account  is  given  J^j^ 
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Harris.  It  received  its  charter  in  the  year  1595,  and  Hootman 
proceeded  wilh  four  ships  to  the  Indies,  bj  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  returning  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  four  months. 
Thej  were  now  joined  by  some  Amsterdam  merchants,  and  in  the 
year  1598,  James  Van  tick  sailed  from  the  Texel  with  eight  ships. 
In  the  following  year,  squadrons  sailed  from  Amsterdam  and 
Zealand,  and  in  1601,  no  less  than  thirteen  ships  sailed  from  the 
Texel,  under  James  Heemskirk,  and  eight  of  these  ships  eo- 
countered  and  repulsed  thirty  Spanish  sail  sent  out  to  destroy 
them.  The  Dutch  trade  to  the  Indies  prospered  greatly;  in 
1613-14  they  fitted  oirt  twenty-seven  ships,  and  established 
factories  at  Surat  and  Amboyna — their  capital  at  this  time, — the 
seat  of  Government  not  being  removed  to  Batavia  until  some  years 
later,  and  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Englishmen  in  1622,  of 
which,  and  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  victims,  Harris  gives  a 
detailed  account  in  his  history  of  the  Kise  and  Progress  of 
European  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  The  Dutch  ships  chiefly 
traded  to  Acheen,  where  Cornelius  Houtman  lost  his  life  in  1600 
in  defending  his  ships  against  an  attempt  of  the  king  to  seize 
them,  and  with«  this  portion  of  Sumatra  also  the  Portuguese  and 
the  English  East  India  Company,  at  a  later  date,  had  business 
relations.  But  the  captains  and  their  ships,  though  their  govern- 
ments were  at  peace  in  Europe,  carried  on  war,  and  we  find  that 
the  Dutch  navigators  were  commissioned  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
the  States-General  to  attack  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  whose 
chief  settlements  were  at  the  Moluccas  and  the  Philippines ;  and 
to  contest  for  the  China  trade  with  the  former  Power,  whose 
Eastern  possessions  included  Ormuz,  Goa,  Malacca  and  Macao, 
while  their  commerce  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Power. 
That  renowned  seaman,  James  Heemskirk,  captured  a  rich  Portu- 
guese carrack  returning  from  Macao,  and  the  Dutch  took  Machian, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  though  they  suffered  some  reverses  at  the 
bands  of  the  Portuguese,  who  beat  off  Van  ITck ;  and  Juan  de 
Sidon,  Governor  of  the  Moluccas,  defeated  a  Dutch  squadron  of 
four  sail  on  the  25th  of  April,  1610,  capturing  three  of  them. 
In  1616,  however,  the  Dutch  under  Admiral  Verpagen,  captured 
or  sunk  four  Portuguese  ships,  and  assisted  by  the  English,  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Moluccas.  They  also  made  many  other 
conquests  in  this  century.  In  1622,  Jan  Peter  Eoenen,  Governor 
of  Batavia,  collected  a  large  force  for  the  capture  of  Macao, 
which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  some  years  before.  He 
appeared  before  the  city  on  the  22nd  of  June,  with  fifteen  Dutch 
and  two  English  ships,  and  landed  a  strong  force,  but  was 
beaten  off  with  an  acknowledged  loss  of  130  men,  or  as  the 
Portuguese  say,  300.  Sailing  for  Macao,  the  fleet  anchored  at 
Pehou,  an  island  of  the  Ponghou,  or  Pescadores  group,  between 
the  coast  of  China  and  the  island  of  Formosa.  Here  the  Dutch 
established  themselves  and  interrupted  the  trade  between  Macao 
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and  Japan,  and  between  Manilla  and  ChiDa,  and  in  April,  1624, 
ihe  (Government  6i  Pekin  sent  a  force  to  dispossess  them.  A 
peace  was  now  concluded  betwen  the  rival  parties,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  Datch  evacuated  Pehow,  and  took  possession 
of  the  harbour  of  Tajowan  in  the  western  part  of  Formosa.  Here 
thej  erected  forts,  and  in  1650,  the  Dutch  gaxrison  of  1200  men 
held  Forts  Zealand  and  Province  at  Tajowan^  and  other  settle- 
ments on  the  north  of  the  island,  but  in  1661  these  latter  were 
withdrawn,  and  after  standing  a  siege  in  Fort  Zealand,  between 
May  1,  1661,  and  the  following  1st  of  February,  the  Dutch 
finally  surrendered  the  island  to  the  Chinese  General  Koxingar.* 
In  1681,  assisted  by  the  King  of  Johore«  they  captured  Malacca,  and 
in  1658,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  both  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but  these  conquests,  as  also  Ceylon,  Java,  and  all 
the  neighbouring  possessions  and  islands  under  the  authority  of 
the  (Government  of  Batavia,  were  captured  by  a  British  Military 
and  Naval  Expedition  in  1811 ;  but  the  interests  of  India  were  in 
those  days  made  subservient  to  those  of  England,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1814,  the  East  India  Company  surrendered 
Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  other  settlements  they  had  acquired  with 
the  expenditure  of  much  blood  and  treasure^  the  British  Govern- 
ment retaining  only  Cape  Colony  and  Ceylon.  Cbiusurah,  situated 
20  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  was  exchanged  in  1824,  with  other 
places  in  India,  for  the  British  possessions  in  Sumatra,  and  thus 
the  Dutch  connection  with  India  finally  ceased.  Chinsurah  is 
famous  as  the  place  near  which  Colonel  Forde,  under  Clivers  orders, 
defeated  the  Dutch  in  1759.  That  the  Dutch  trade  to  the  East 
Indies  was  at  one  time  very  lucrative,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  of  Harris  in  his  succinct  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  wherein  he  stat-es  that  upon 
the  original  capital  of  j6650,000  employed  in  this  trade  the 
dividends  had  been  eighteen  millions  sterling  in  the  year  L728. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  the  Ostend  East  India  Company  was 
formed.  When  the  Spanish  Low-Countries  were  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bastadt  to  the  Crown  of  Austria,  the  Emperor 
Charles  YI.  granted  letters  patent  to  the  merchants  of  Ostend  to 
trade  with  the  East  Indies.  In  1720  they  equipped  five  large 
ships,  and  the  following  year  six,  three  being  for  China,  one  for 
Mocha,  another  for  Surat  and  Malabar  coast,  and  the  sixth  for 
BengaL  Of  this  squadron  one  ship  was  seized  by  the  Dutch,  and. 
another  by  an  English  privateer  off  Madagascar,  but  four  others 
returned  in  safety,  and  their  cargoes  were  disposed  of  at  great 
profit.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  English  Governments,  by  virtue  of  his 
title  of  King  of  Spain,  now  conferred  on  this  Company  a  regular 
charter,  dated  August,  1723,  granting  them  special  privileges  for 

•  See  Admiral  Barney's  <*  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  Pacific  Ocean,"  Vol  ly^ 
p.  238.  ^ 
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trading  to  tbe  East  and  West  Indies  and  ooast  of  Africa  for  thirfy^ 
years,  and  fixing  their  capital  at  six  millions  of  florins.  At  length, 
after  many  negotiations  and  much  intrigue,  the  Emperor,  under 
date  May  20, 1727,  suspended  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  Company 
for  seven  years,  and  thus  the  maritime  powers  gained  their  poin^ 
and  a  general  war  was  averted. 

We  have  already  briefly  noted  the  steps  by  which  Portugal 
attained  to  such  a  height  of  grandeur  under  her  Viceroys  Almeida 
and  Albuquerque.  Within  twenty  years  of  Da  Gtuna's  adventur- 
ous voyage  she  had  established  herself  at  several  important  points 
between  Socrota  and  Malacca,  and  her  flag  was  paramount  alike 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  But  there  was  a  gradual  decline  during  the 
16th  century,  and  though  she  gained  a  footing  in  China  by  the 
occupation  of  Macao,  her  loss  of  Ormuz  in  1622  inflicted  a 
blow  on  her  prestige  from  which  she  never  recovered,  and  from 
that  date  British  supremacy,  as  represented  by  the  ships  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  was  established,  and  we  seized  the 
rod  of  Empire  as  it  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  Albu- 
querque. True  they  struggled  gallantly  before  they  bowed  to  the 
inexorable  decree  of  fate,  and  the  heroic  defence,  in  1739,  of 
Bassein  against  the  Mahratta  Army  by  Pereira  and  De  Pinto, 
who  perished,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  breach,  described  in  the 
pages  of  Captain  Grant  Duff's  history  of  that  warlike  Hindoo 
confederacy  is  well-nigh  as  brilliant  an  achievement  as  any  recorded 
in  military  history ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  when  the  broken 
remnants  of  the  Portuguese  garrison  returned  to  Goa,  escorted 
by  a  squadron  of  Company's  ships,  the  commodore  expressed  his 
commiseration  at  the  sad  condition  to  which  so  many  brave  men 
had  been  reduced.  The  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  are  now 
limited  to  Goa,  Anjediva  Island,  51  miles  south-east  of  that  city, 
Diu,  and  Damaun,  all  on  the  west  coast. 

The  French  East  India  Company  was  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  that  greatest  and  most  sagacious  of  French  monarchs,  Henry 
lY,  and  within  a  few  years  of  the  formation  of  the  English 
Company  by  his  contemporary,  the  greatest  female  sovereign  this 
island  has  known.  Francis  I.,  by  his  proclamations  of  the  years 
1587  and  1548,  had  exhorted  his  subjects  to  emulate  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  in  long  voyages  for  purposes 
of  commerce  and  discovery  by  which  these  nations  had  benefited  so 
largely  in  prestige  and  wealth,  and  Henry  UI.  also  issued  an 
edict,  dated  December  15,  1578,  but  without  avail,  and  the  only 
notable  voyages  made  by  a  French  navigator  in  this  century  were 
those  undertaken  by  Cartier  in  1584  and  1585,  by  which  Frauicis  L 
acquired  the  countries  about  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  which  that 
navigator  gave  the  name  of  New  France,  but  which  are  now  known 
as  Canada.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1604,  Henry  of  Navarre  issued 
a  decree  constituting  the  French  East  India  Company,  and  grant- 
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ing  tfaem  exclasive  privileges  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  but  the 
mercbanta  failed  to  raise  tbe  necessary  funds.  Again,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  promoter,  a  Dutchman  named  Gerard  Le  Roy, 
a  second  company  was  constituted  under  letters  patent  of  Louis 
XI II,,  dated  March  2,  1611,  but  difficulties  again  interposed,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  third  company,  constituted  by  their  amalgama- 
tion^ was  formed  four  years  later  that  active  steps  were  taken  to 
trade  with  the  East  Indies.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  a 
settlement  was  made  on  the  island  of  Madagascar  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  the  venture  ended  in  failure  as  the  trade  was  incon- 
siderable, and  the  Company  became  involved.  Especially  interest- 
ing is  the  voyage  made  at  this  time  by  that  noted  French  navigator 
Oommodore  Beaulieu.  This  officer  had  commanded  one  of  the  two 
diips  of  the  first  French  expedition  sent  out  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1616,  when  Captain  De  Nets,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  tiie  Dutch,  was  compelled  to  sell  the  smaller  ship  to  the  Sultan 
of  Java.  On  October  2,  1619,  Commodore  Beaulieu  sailed  from 
Honfleur  with  three  ships,  the  *  Montmorency/  of  450  tons,  carry- 
ing 162  men  and  twenty-two  guns;  the  'Hope,'  Captain  Grave, 
of  400  tons,  117  men,  and  twenty-six  guns;  and  the  '  Hermitage* 
of  75  tons,  thirty  men,  and  eight  guns.  Soon  after  rounding 
tbe  Cape,  the  Commodore  sent  the  '  Hope '  to  Bantam,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  Madagascar,  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  Cape 
Guardafiii.  When  off  Mount  Dilly,  near  Cannanore,  he  lost 
eighteen  men  in  a  conflict  with  the  crew  of  a  native  vessel  he  had 
boarded,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  anchored  at  the  Island  of  Ticou 
off  Sumatra,  having  been  since  the  2nd  of  October  making  the 
passage  from  Comorin.  Owing  to  sickness,  he  had  lost  during 
these  two  months  both  his  surgeons  and  twenty-five  men,  and  he 
adds,  ''if  the  calm  had  continued  but  fifteen  days  longer,  I 
believe  I  had  lost  all  the  men  in  my  ship."  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1624,  Commodore  Beaulieu  sailed  for  Acheen  in  Sumatra.  Here 
he  lost  fourteen  men  from  sickness,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the 
exactions  of  the  king,  whom  he  describes  as  a  sanguinary  and 
avaricious  tyrant.  On  the  14th  of  July  he  proceeded  to  Ticou, 
but  returned  to  Acheen  on  the  12th  of  October.  At  this  time 
he  learned  the  £Ekte  of  the  *  Hope,'  Captain  Grave,»  who,  when 
about  20  leagues  from  Ticou,  had  sent  on  his  long-boat,  but  the 
entire  crew  were  lost,  and  he  and  all  his  men  suffered  from  sick- 
ness. In  this  condition  they  met  the  Dutch  ship  *  Leyden,'  of 
1200  ions,  commanded  by  William  Schouten,  who  seized  the 
'  Hope'  as  a  prize,  and  treated  the  crew  with  great  barbarity ; 
indeed  all  through  his  narrative,  the  Commodore  dwells  on  the 
rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  Dutch,  contrasting  them  unfavourably 
with  the  English.  His  ship  tr as  afterwards  restored  to  Captain 
Grave,  who  proceeded  to  Bantam  and  thence  to  Socotra,  where 
his  ship  was  burnt  by  the  Dutch  as  he  states.  Commodore 
Beaulieu  sent  a  boat  for    Captain  Grave,  and  on   the  15th  of 
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November  arrived  at  AcheeD,  when  he  procured  the  release  of  the 
imprisoDed  French  seamen,  and  after  another  visit  to  Ticou,  where 
he  completed  his  cargo  of  pepper,  he  sailed  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1622,  with  a  crew  of  seventy-five  men,  the  survivors  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  the  ist  of  December,  1622,  Commodore  Beaulieu 
arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  his  voyage  was  commercially  not 
an  unprofitable  one,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  '  Hope,'  which 
had  a  cargo  valued  at  •£75,000.  Commodore  Beaulieu  writing  of 
the  naval  resources  of  the  King  of  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  in  1620,  says  that  this  prince  *'  is  stronger  by 
sea  than  any  of  his  neighbours,  for  he  has  about  one  hundred  great 
gallies,  of  whom  a  third  part  is  much  larger  than  any  we  build  in 
Christendom.  I  saw  the  keel  of  an  ordinary  one  that  was  120  feet 
long,  all  in  one  piece.  They  put  two  men  to  an  oar,  who  stand 
upright  when  they  vow.  Their  sails  are  square  like  those  of  a  ship. 
The  sides  or  planks  of  these  gallies  are  6  inches  thick.  They  have 
commonly  three  good  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  largest  gallies 
have  commonly  600  or  800  men.'*  The  Commodore  did  further  good 
service  to  his  country,  and  died  in  September,  1637,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight.  His  papers  and  journals  remained  unpublished 
for  twenty  years  after  his  return  from  his  memorable  Toy  age, 
when  they  appeared  in  M.  De  Thevent's  collection  of  voyages. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  another  company  was 
chartered  on  the  24th  of  June,  1642,  and  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  following  year,  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the 
Begency  acting  on  behalf  of  Louis  XIY.  For  twenty  years  this 
Company  sent  annually  a  ship  to  the  East  Indies,  chiefly  to  Mada- 
gascar, but  the  result  was  not  encouraging,  owing  as  it  would 
seem  to  an  inherent  inc^bility  in  the  national  character  to  succeed 
either  in  colonizing  or  commerce,  and  the  futile  efforts  of  their 
neighbours  were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  flourishing 
societies  established  in  England  and  Holland.  But  Colbert,  that 
great  Finance  Minister,  elaborated  a  scheme  which  was  distributed 
throughout  France,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  East 
India  Company,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1664.  An  edict  was  pro- 
mulgated embodying  his  proposals,  and  in  the  following  spring 
four  large  ships  sailed  from  Brest  for  Madagascar,  the  name  of 
which  was  changed  to  Dauphin's  Island.*  Five  years  later  a 
move  was  made  in  the  right  direction  by  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  at  Surat,  where  the  English  and  Dutch  had  long  been 
seated,  and  their  manager  in  India,  a  capable  man  named  Carrim, 
also  established  an  agency  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  received  a 
grant  for  the  occupation  of  Port  Louis  in  Mauritius,  the  island  of 
Madagascar  being  ceded  to  the  Crown.  The  King,  at  the  instigar 
tion  of  Colbert,  also  afforded  the  Company  practioed  proofs  of  his 

•  This  settlement  was  the  southernmost  port  of  the  Island,  in  lat.  25'  V  S. 
long.  47<^  3'  B.,  and  is  still  called  Port  Dauphin.  Between  this  point,  where  the 
fort  constructed  by  the  French  still  eiisU  and  Tamatave  Road  is  no  itfe  anchorage. 
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appreciation  of  their  efforts  to  extend  the  greatness  of  his  kingdom 
bj  excusing  them  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  four  million  crowns 
doe  to  the  government,  and  exempting  their  cargoes  from  all 
import  duties.  But  notwithstanding  this  powerful  aid,  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  languished,  owing  to  the  war  with  Holland  in 
1672-78,  in  which  they  suffered  heavily,  and  the  dishonesty  of 
their  servants,  and  in  1684,  one  year  after  the  death  of  their 
powerful  protector,  it  was  found  that  half  the  capital,  or  about 
£300,000  had  been  absolutely  lost,  the  return  being  nil. 

In  1686  an  alliance  was  formed  with  the  King  of  Slam,  but 
this  ended  also  in  disaster,  for  the  King  and  his  minister,  one 
Constance,  an  Englishman,  were  murdered, and  the  French  garrison 
in  Bangkok  cut  off.  Their  settlement  of  Pondicherry,  acquired  for 
them  in  1674  by  Mr.  Martin,  was  a  greater  success,  and  though 
it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1693,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
it  was  surrendered  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  seven  years  later  to 
its  former  masters,  and  became  their  chief  factory  and  a  fortress 
of  great  strength.  In  1 712,  the  East  India  Company  was  again 
in  difSiculties,  and  in  May,  1719,  they  and  the  China  and  African 
Companies*  were  all  amalgamated  by  royal  edict  into  one  corpora- 
tion, called  the  Companies  of  the  Indies.  In  July  of  the  following 
year,  by  the  terms  of  a  second  decree,  the  privileges  of  the  com- 
bined association  were  made  perpetual,  and  they  were  styled  the 
*'  Perpetual  Company  of  the  Indies."  Still  under  this  grandilo- 
quent title  the  Company  were  barely  able  to  maintain  a  struggle 
for  existence;  in  the  years  1721-22,  they  were  not  able  to 
send  a  single  ship  to  India,  and  during  the  next  fourteen  years^ 

*  The  China  Company  was  ettablUhed  in  1660,  but  was  absorbed  by  the  East 
India  Company  on  its  re-oonstitution  four  years  later.  Up  to  the  year  1703  one  ship 
mnnnally  made  a  voyage  to  Canton  with  great  peconiary  success,  bat  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  Eoropean  war  these  ceased,  and  its  rights  to  trade  with  China,  Ton- 
qain,  and  Cochin  China  lay  dormant  uiitil  its  amalgamation  in  1719.  The 
African  Company  originslly  traded  from  Dieppe  to  Senegal,  but  the  trade  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Bouen,  and  in  1664  to  the  West  India  Com- 
pany. On  the  dissolution  of  this  company  ten  years  later  the  old  private  company 
of  Senegal  was  revived,  but  in  1681,  Colbert  induced  the  three  proprietors  to  dis- 
pose of  the  greater  part  of  their  privileges  to  an  association  known  as  the  Guinea 
Company,  the  rest  remaining  in  their  hands.  After  many  vicissitudes  the  latter 
society  was  united  in  1719,  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies  and  the  Guinea  Company, 
which  in  the  year  1701  acquired  from  Philip  Y.  of  Spain  the  liberty  of  transporting 
negroes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  finally  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  conveyed  its 
privileges  to  the  English,  and  gave  rise  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  established  by 
Lord  Giford  on  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Blount.  Regarding  the  West  India  Com- 
pany,  it  owed  its  foundation  to  a  native  of  Roueo,  one  Robert  Cavalier  de  la 
Salle,  who  discovered  the  river  Mississippi  in  1680,  and  four  years  later  proceeded 
with  four  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  colonists  to  take  possession  of  the  aiQacent 
country.  He  missed  the  mouths  of  the  river  and  settled  at  another  point  where 
he  was  killed  on  the  20th  March,  1687,  the  colony  being  reduced  by  disease  to 
only  100  souls.  Seven  years  later,  one  Mr.  Heber^ille  of  Canada,  discovered 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  designed  to  settle  there,  but  died,  and  the 
affair  slept  until  the  year  1712,  when  Mr.  A.  Crosat,  having  received  letters 
patent,  established  a  colony  there,  and  called  the  river  the  St.  Louis,  and  the 
country  Louisiana.  ^/ 
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three  or  four  only  were  dispatched.  But  in  1737,  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Orrj  de  Fnlvj  infused  fresh  yigonr  bj 
the  supply  of  considerable  sums  of  money ;  in  two  years  their 
returns  were  doubled,  in  three,  trebled,  and  in  1742  the  sale 
at  Port  I'Orient  produced  twenty-four  millions  of  French  liyres, 
equal  to  one  million  sterling,  while  seven  ships  bronght  rich 
cargoes  home.  However,  this  prosperity  was  delusive,  for  when, 
owing  to  the  drain  of  the  war  with  England,  M.  de  Fulvy  with- 
drew the  annual  subsidies,  the  dividends  sunk  to  a  much  lower 
level.  The  French  now  became  an  actively  aggressive  power, 
and  entered  upon  that  career  of  rivalry  with  us  which  only  ter- 
minated with  the  capture  of  Mauritius  in  1810.  Their  commer- 
cial enterprises  were  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  ambitions 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  they  struggled  desperately  with  ns  for 
empire,  and  at  one  time  were  within  an  ace  of  success,  but  they 
were  deserted  at  home,  and  the  treaty  of  1783  snatched  for  ever 
the  prize  which  appeared  almost  within  their  grasp.  The  annals 
of  the  French  in  India  are  illumined  by  the  deeds  of  great 
warriors  like  Dupleix,  Bussy,  Lally,  La  Bourdonnais  and  Su£&en, 
but  they  were  well  matched  by  such  doughty  champions  as 
Clive,  Lawrence,  Goote,  and  Hughes ;  the  star  of  England  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  before  it  the  feebler  light  of  France  *^  paled  its 
ineflEidctual  fires.''  The  French  possessions  in  India  now  consist 
of  Pondicherry,  Oaricall,  and  Tavaon,  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
the  latter  inland  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  Godavery  and  Biver 
of  Ooringa;  Ohandemagore,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Calcutta, 
occupied  in  1700,  when  Calcutta  was  first  settled  by  the  English, 
captured  in  1757  by  Clive  and  Watson,  restored  with  her  other 
factories  six  years  later,  again  lost  in  1793,  and  finally  restored 
at  the  peace  in  1814 ;  and  Mah^  on  the  west  coast,  seven  mUes 
from  Tellicherry,  captured  by  us  in  1779,  but  restored  in  1814. 
The  Danish  East  India  Company  was  founded  about  the  year 
1612,  under  the  protection  of  King  Christian  lY.,  the  capital  of 
the  Copenhagen  merchants  constituting  it,  consisting  of  250 
shares  of  1,000  rix-doUars  each.  Afterwards  they  fitted  out  four 
ships  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and  were  so  successful,  that  they 
founded  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
147  miles  south  of  Madras,  where  they  built  a  fort  and  town. 
The  trade  was  inconsiderable,  but  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Dutch,  who  prevailed  on  the  Bajah  of  Tanjore  to  attack  the 
Danes,  though  owing  to  the  timely  and  gallant  assistance  afforded 
by  the  English  Qovernnient  at  Fort  St.  (George,  the  attempt  was 
defeated.  In  April,  1728,  the  Eing  of  Denmark,  encouraged  by 
the  opening  made  by  the  extinction  of  the  Ostend  Company,  gave 
a  fresh  Charter  to  the  Company,  by  which  its  commerce  was  en- 
larged and  extended.  The  Danish  possessions  in  India — Tranque- 
bar and  Serampore,  near  Calcutta,  of  which  city  it  became  the 
Alsatia,  being  the  resort  of  all  persons  flying  from  justice — were 
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porohased  from  tbe  Danish  GoTernment  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1845.  The  Danes  are  also  said  to  have  established  a 
settlement  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Charrack,  a  town  opposite  the 
island  of  Kais,  (Kenn,)  near  to  which  is  Charrack  Hill,  said  to 
be  the  Mount  Ochus  of  the  Ancients. 

The  design  of  forming  a  Swedish  East  India  Company  was  one 
of  the  cherished  dreams  of  that  greatest  of  Swedish  Monarchs, 
Oust^tvus  Adolphus,  and  he  actually  invited  his  subjects  to  enter 
into  a  trade  with  those  countries  under  his  sign-manual,  dated  at 
Stockholm  the  I4th  of  June,  1626,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Germany  prevented  the  realization  of  the  design.  Beyond  an 
attempt  made  by  his  daughter.  Queen  Christina,  to  found  a 
colony  in  New  Jersey,  where  her  subjects  established  three  towns, 
Christina,  Elsinburgh,  and  Gottenburgh,  but  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  Dutch,  who  here,  as  in  India,  ever  displayed 
a  narrow  and  jealous  policy  towards  their  European  neighbours, 
the  Swedes  made  no  attempt  to  extend  their  commerce ;  but  on 
the  ruin  of  the  Ostend  Company,  the  Swedish  Government,  at 
tbe  instigation  of  a  rich  merchant,  Henry  Kenning  by  name, 
conceded  to  him  and  his  associates,  who  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy 
for  the  privilege,  the  liberty  of  trading  from  the  town  of  Gotten 
burgh  to  the  East  Indies,  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Japan,  the  charter  to  be  for  fifteen  years  from  the  14ith  of  June, 
1731.  Two  years  later,  two  ships,  the  'Frederick'  and  the 
*  Ulrica,*  fitted  for  trade  or  war,  quitted  the  port  of  Gottenburgh 
for  China,  and  a  factory  was  established  on  the  Canton  Biver. 
The  Company,  unlike  the  Portuguese,  Dutch^  and  Danes,  never 
settled  in  India,  and  their  trade  to  the  East  was  but  insigni- 
ficant. 


RUSSIA'S  ASIATIC  POLICY. 

Octopus-like  Russia  has  for  generations  clung  to  ever  increasing 
acquisitions  of  territory.  This  at  least  is  a  postulate  which  nobody 
can  deny  and  none  will  care  to  dispute.  It  is  nevertheless  strange 
that  it  should  be  so,  taking  into  consideration  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  special  ditiiculties  of  so  greedy  a  policy  in  her 
ease.  More  vast  in  extent  and  less  enriched  bv  nature  than  any 
country  in  Europe,  and  proportionately  less  capable  of  profiting  by, 
or  being  an  advantage  to  such  boundless  annexations,  she  yet  seems 
insatiable  of  territorial  aj^andisement ;  and  ever  eager  to  spy  out 
other  worlds  to  conquer,  her  encroachments  have  been  ceaseless. 

Beginning  with  the  seizure  (in  1721)  from  Sweden  of  tbe  site 
whereon  stands  her  present  capital^  Russia  has  steadil;  and  per- 
sistently crept  Eastward,  grasping  land  here,  crushing  a  people 
there^  ingratiating  herself  sometimes,  threatening  often,  but  always 
stirring  up  discordi  arousing  suspicions^  meddling  mischievously  ip 
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the  govern ment  of  intervening  States,  and  virtoally  annihilating 
space  by  corroption,  or  brute  force,  whichever  weapon  seemed 
fittest  for  the  object  in  hand.  It  used  to  be  said  of  our  own  poiicj 
in  India,  that  it  was  one  of  intervention,  occupation,  spoliation  and 
annexation ;  but  at  least  no  ghostlike  Poland  or  Khiva  can  arise 
and  shake  its  gory  hand  in  deprecation  of  our  acts,  nor  can  torn 
treaties,  or  perjured  promises  be  brought  up  in  evidence  a^aii^t  us. 

We  will  not  stop,  nowever,  to  comment  on  Russia's  earlier  efforts 
to  spread  her  dominion,  nor  more  than  allude  in  passing  to  that 
chimerical  document  *'  the  Will  of  Peter  the  Great/'  which  in  effect 
was  merely  the  embodiment  of  a  traditionary  idea,  the  long 
cherished  dream  of  the  Czars  to  found  a  vast  Eastern  Empire  in 
unison  with  their  European  possessions— but  at  once  enter  upon 
the  events  which  unmistakeably  and  in  clear  catenation  led  up  to 
the  present  critical  condition  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan. 

When  the  rulers  of  Russia  had  determined  to  advance  into 
Central  Asia,  it  at  once  became  apparent  that  so  adventurous  a 
course  could  only  be  checked  in  its  wild  career  by  the  intervention 
of  another  Power  equal  in  might  and  as  ambitious  as  its  adversary. 
England's  supremacy  in  India  was  in  fact  threatened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  invasion,  and  jbhe  ^'  Central  Asian  question  "  bc^me  one 
of  paramount  political  significance.  Thus,  with  one  exception,  other 
European  nations  have  hitherto  stood  aside,  and  continue  to  watch 
with  growing  interest  the  a^tpect  of  the  silent  rivals  as  they  approach 
within  striking  distance,  and  look  upon  collision  as  inevitable. 
But  whether  in  the  end  that  meeting  resemble  the  gentle  touch  of 
a  ponderous  hammer  under  mechanical  control,  or  the  rough  work 
of  a  village  blacksmith,  remains  to  be  seen.  Yet  forsooth  we  are 
taunted  with  Russophobia,  and  are  said  to  be  subject  to  periodical 
panics  if  we  dare  to  denounce  in  the  Press  the  strategy  of  our  wily 
antagonisr.  It  may  not  be  right,  it  certainly  is  not  politic,  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  but  there  are  occasions  when  to  be  silent  is  to 
evince  timidity,  and  to  be  chary  of  terms  is  to  stultify  narration. 
For  what  are  ihe  stubborn  facts  of  history  ?  In  the  very  first  year 
of  the  present  century  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  concert  with  Napoleon 
the  Great,  contemplated  an  invasion  of  India.  85,000  French  joined 
by  as  many  Russian  troops  and  50,000  Cossacks  of  the  Don  were 
to  meet  at  Astracan  and  proceed  across  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrabad, 
whence  the  whole  army  was  to  march  on  Herat,  the  key  of  India, 
and  although  the  arrangement  fell  through  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Czar  a  few  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  expedition, 
Napoleon  renewed  the  proposal  in  1807  to  array  an  allied  army  in 
Persia,  a  plan  of  action  approved  by  Paul's  successor  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  account  of  it  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
"  France  and  Russia,  in  conjuuction,  to  march  an  army  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus.  A  Russian  force  of  35,000  men  to  assemble  at 
Astracan  (25,000  rpgulars  and  10,000  Cossacks)  to  be  conveyed 
acrpss  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrabad,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
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Trench  troops — Astrabad  to  be  the  rendezroas  of  the  combined 
army^  to  contain  the  magazines  for  military  stores  and  provisions,  and 
to  be  the  central  point  of  commanication  between  France,  Hindostan, 
and  Bassia.    On  the  junction  of  the  French    and   Russians    at 
Astrabad  the  combined  army  immediately  to  begin  its  march  and 
to  proceed  by  the  cities  of  Meshed,  Herat  and  Candabar  to  the 
Indus."    This  scheme,  however,  like  the  last  came  to  nothing  and 
Alexander  was  fain  to  betake  himself  to  diplomacy  to  gain  his  ends. 
In  1814  by  the  treaty  of  Qoolestan  he  obtained  from  Persia  all  the 
territories  lying  south  of  the  Caucasus,  whereupon  he  turned  the 
Caspian  Sea  into  a  Russian  lake,  by  depriving  Persia  of  the  right  of 
■ailing  on   its   waters  except  under  the  flag  of  the  spread  eagle. 
This  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  create  a  standing  sore,  and  accord- 
ingly in  1826  Persia  took  up  arms  to  defend  her  rights,  but  had 
again  to  yield  to  her  powerful  foe,  who  thus  obtained  a  coveted 
footing  nearer  the  goal  of  all  her  hopes  and  machinations.    More- 
over the  Shah  was  subsequently  used  as  a  catspaw  to  make  en- 
croachments on  Afghanistan,  and  in  1837  he  advanced  against 
Herat,  whereupon  our  government  was  roused  to  action,  and  we 
became  involved  in  a  long  and  somewhat  disastrous  campaign.     Of 
course  it  was  clear  to   our   Government   whence   emanated   the 
crooked   counsels  that  brought  about  the  Afghan  War,  and  yet 
Count  Nesselrode  protested  in  the  name  of  the  Czar  that  no  intrigue 
was  in  their  minds,  that  the  idea  of  Russia  having  any  design  on 
India  was  enough  to  provoke  laughter,  that  the  immense  distances 
which  lay  between  their  outposts  in  the  Caucasus  and  Afghanistan 
forbade  the  realization  of  so  insane  an  adventure,  or  language  to 
this  effect,  and  yet  nevertheless  while  this  document  was  on  its  way 
to  England,  the  first  unsuccessful  expedition  to, cross  the  steppes  of 
Khiva  was  being  organized.    During  the  Crimean  War  the  Czar 
Nicholas  once  more  took  up  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  India,  and 
a  plan  of  operations  was  drawn  up  by  General  Duhamel,  but  it  had 
to  be  discarded  under  the  pressure  of  subsequent  events.     Again  in 
1864  we  were  assured  that  Russia  had  fulfilled  her  destiny  in  the 
East,  that  she  had  reached  the  limit  of  her  Empire,  and  yet,  ''the 
ink  of  this  despatch  was  hardly  dry,  when  she  conquered  the  whole 
of  Western  Turkestan,  ending  in  Samarcand/'     Nor  can  we  forget 
the  protestations  and  assurances  of  the  Czar^s  government  voluntarily 
offered,  when  five  years  ago  in  the  name  of  humanity  it  despatched 
three  columns  against  the  interesting  city  of  Khiva,  an  army  which 
under  the  command  of  theGeneral  Kaufmann,  now  in  Tashkend,  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  remote  land. 
Thus  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  persuasion  the  Khanates  fell 
one  by  one,  and  a  free  road  to  the  Oxus  lay  open  to  the  armies  of 
the     conqueror — Tashkend,    Khojend,   Samarcand,   Bokhara  and 
Khiva  are  already  annexed  or  subjected  to  her  influence,  and  now 
she  is  pushing  up  to  the  natural  barrier  formed  by  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.     It  may  be,  as  Sir  John  MiUoolm  observed,  that  in  thus 
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pursuing  a  career  of  annexation  Bussia  only  imitates  onrfelFcs  and 
follo«r»  the  natural  policy  of  a  great  military  power,  impelling  her 
forward  mysteriously  and  working  beneath  the  surface.  Bat 
assuming  the  presence  of  method  and  far  reaching  foresight  in  her 
policy y  with  what  object  have  all  these  advances  been  made?  Are 
they,  as  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Sir  Arthur  ConyoglMiDe 
would  have  us  believe,  tending  to  the  conquest  of  China  P  or 
can  it  be  as  Field-Marshal  Yon  Kuhnenfeld  fthe  Austrian  Wat 
Minister  in  1858)  predicted  that  the  end  and  object  of  Basm  is 
the  seaboard  of  the  Persian  QulfP  ''She  will  not,'*  said  this 
Minister, ''  reach  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Oulf  in  one  stride,  or  by 
means  of  one  great  war.  But  taking  advantage  of  oontinenud 
complications,  when  the  attention  and  energy  of  European  Stales 
are  engaged  in  contests  more  nearly  concerning  them,  she  wili 
endeavour  to  reach  the  Persian  Oulf  step  by  step^  by  auDezing 
separate  districts  of  Armenia  by  operating  against  Khiva  and 
Bokhara,  and  by  seizing  Persian  provinces."  *'It  is  true,"  he 
goes  on  to  observe,  ^*  that,  at  first  the  aggressive  policy  of  Bossia  in 
the  East  will  only  threaten  the  kingdoms  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  but 
as  neither  one  nor  the  other,  nor  both  combined  would  be  strong 
enough,  without  assistance,  to  meet  the  danger  sucoessfolly, 
England  must  do  so ;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  must  sooner  or  later 
become  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  for  supremacy  with  Russia. 
The  Euphrates  Valley  Bailway  becomes  therefore  a  fact  of  ines- 
timable importance  in  the  problem  of  this  great  contest''  Is  this 
prophecy,  therefore,  the  right  rendering  of  Bussian  sphinx-like 
projects  of  aggression,  or  do  they  iustify  and  explain  the  Bussophobia 
with  which  we  are  twitted  and  which  is  now  said  to  be  epidemic  in 
this  country  P 

South  of  the  Biver  Ozus,  and  not  far  removed  from  our  north- 
western frontier,  lie  the  fertile  and  beautiful  provinces  of  Badak- 
shan  and  Wakhan,  the  cradle  of  the  Arian  race.  The  western 
limits  of  Badakshan  almost  touch  the  present  Bussian  Une  of 
demarcation,  and  the  range  of  the  Hinaoo  Eoosh  rises  between 
Faizabad,  the  provincial  capital,  and  GabuL  This  mountsin  range 
presents  a  natural  boundary  so  long  ostentatiously  sought  by 
Bossia,  but  would  even  it  suffice  ?  would  it  satisfy  the  Bussian 
craving  for  an  eastern  seaboard  ?  That  the  eyes  of  the  Czars  have 
long  been  directed  to  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  as  a  possible  starting 
point  for  fresh  advances,  is  a  ^ict  of  historical  interest  In  1724 
the  Bussian  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Bokhara  reported  on  the  wealth 
of  Badakshan  and  other  regions  of  the  Ozus  in  valuables  snd  prr- 
cious  stones,  and  be  wound  up  bis  despatch  in  these  memorable 
terms : — ^  My  last  word  to  your  Imperial  Majesty  is  this,  if  you 
wish  to  confer  a  permanent  benefit  on  your  ezchequer,  you  might 
easily  do  so  in  these  regions.  Your  power  would  carry  everythii^ 
before  it,  and  be  a  sufficient  reason  in  itself,"        jPoooIp 

Hear,  again,  what  the  Czar  Paul  put  in  hisOrder  Wt&i^Day  to 
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the  Expeditionary  force  which  was  destined  for  the  East :— ''all 
the  wealth  of  India  will  be  your  reward/' 

And  what  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  march^  such  as  was  con- 
templated, from  the  Caspian  to  Herat?  Colonel  Valentine  Baker, 
or  Baker  Pasha^  by  which  name  he  will  ever  be  best  known^  is, 
well  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  he  declares 
that  an  army  coold  be  inarched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Attrek 
from  the  Caspian  to  Meshed,  or  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Attrek 
and  the  Simbar  to  Meshed  and  Herat.  '^  There  is  no  military 
difficulty  of  any  sort,''  he  says,  ^'  in  the  march  of  an  army  of  very 
conaiderable  strength,  except  the  difficulty  of  supply,  which,  of 
oonrse,  could  be  met  by  making  use  of  the  forts  mentioned."  But 
under  present  circumstances  it  is  unlikely,  or  rather  impossible, 
for  so  formidable  an  undertaking  to  be  feasibly  conceived,  and  we 
may  at  once  dismiss  all  reference  to  it.  The  danger  now  lies  not 
in  open  attack  and  a  militarily  conducted  plan  of  operations,  but 
in  negative  hostility  and  covert  opposition.  Two  letters  have  latelpr 
appeared  in  the  Time$  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  merit 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  no  doubt  they  will  receive  it  from 
ttioae  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament  and  the  country  for  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  Sir  J.  Stevens  deals 
with  the  Afghan  difficulty  as  a  mere  episode  in  the  designs  of 
Buseia,  and  he  puts  the  direct  question — is  the  strengthening  of 
our  frontier,  that  is,  the  extension  of  it  beyond  the  mountain 
pastes,  a  matter  of  pressing  importance,  in  view  of  the  visible 
alliance  between  £ustia,  as  represented  by  General  Xaufmann,  and 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  7  In  the  opinion  of  this  legal  luminary  the 
reply  is  ''unequivocally  in  the  affirmative;"  for  he  thinks  that 
Russia  having  obtained  a  moral  ascendency  in  Afghanistan,  might 
be  enabled  to  form  a  native  army,  '*  resembling  our  Indian  army 
in  its  composition,  but  composed,  as  far  as  the  native  troops  go, 
of  better  materials."  The  danger  to  India  lies  not  in  a  single 
march,  but  in  a  succession  of  conquests  or  alliances,  and  he  in- 
stances our  own  dealings  in  days  gone  by  with  the  Sikhs  as  proof 
of  what  can  be  att'ected  by  a  iudicious  manipulation  of  their  war- 
like proclivities  and  their  loyalty  to  the  powers  that  be.  But  iu 
addition  to  this  moral  supremacy  over  the  minds  and  persons  of 
the  Native  States,  £ussia  could  appeal  very  powerfully  to  their 
plundering  instincts,  and  contrast  the  advantages  of  an  alliance 
with  aii  adventurous  free-lance,  and  a  staid,  money-grubbing, 
respectable  community,  such  as  the  Government  of  India.  Sir  J. 
Stevens  almost  makes  himself  the  apologist  for  the  former  when  he 
sees  no  reason  why  General  Eaufmann  should  not  make  such  an 
alliance ;  he  does  not  even  think  it  either  dignified  or  just  to  find 
fault  with  him  ;  but  he  adds  the  patriotic  corollary  that  there  are 
''  many  cogent  reasons  why,  if  we  can,  we  should  defeat  his 
plans.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  and  yet  in  much  the  sani£^^/^v 
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Argument)  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  semi-official  mioate,  tboagli  dated 
four  years  a^o,  has  a  strangely  piquant  flavour  as  apposite  to  the 
question  of  the  hour.  His  letter  to  the  historian  of  the  last  Afghan 
War  is  in  fact  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Asiatic  policy  of 
Bussia  as  well  as  of  ouri*elves,  and  it  deals  with  motives  and 
results  in  the  trenchant  and  uncompromising  spirit  becoming  a 
statesman  of  his  fame  and  experience. 

The  "  masterly  inactivity"  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  he  alludes  to  only 
to  condemn  it  decisively.  We  cannot  afl'ord  to  be  idle,  we  cannot 
ignore  events,  we  cannot  pretend  to  welcome  as  neighbours  such 
political  tricksters  as  the  Russians,  except  in  an  independent  spirit, 
and  as  masters  of  the  situation.  Their  policy,  in  contract  with  ours, 
is  positive,  active  and  aggressive.  The  exigencies  of  her  position 
forbid  her  to  stand  still  until  she  meets  with  some  physical  or 
political  obstacle.  The  question  as  to  when  the  two  frontiers  will 
be  conterminous  is  in  fact  only  one  of  time,  and  this  ought  to  be 
anticipated.  "Nothing,  I  believe/*  says  Sir  Bartle,  "will  be 
effectual  to  arrest  their  progress  towards  India  till  we  have  British 
officeis  stationed  on  the  Indian  side  of  a  well-defined  frontier, 
exercising  a  control  over  the  politics  of  the  semi-civilized  races  on 
our  side  of  the  border,  and  in  constant,  frank,  diplomatic  commu- 
nication with  Russian  officers  on  the  other  side." 

Where  then  should  this  frontier  line  be  drawn  P  On  the  Indus 
or  the  Oxus  P  We  have  seen  that  rivers  are  of  little  moment  as 
lines  of  demarcation.  Russia  contemplates  the  occupation  of  Merv 
and  Herat,  whilst  we  have  advanced  our  outposts  to  Quetta,  «» 
route  to  Gandahar.  Is  it  likely  that  come  what  will  of  our  present 
operations  in  Afghanistan  Russia  will  cease  to  manmuvre,  to  intrigue, 
to  creep  forward,  and  take  advantage  of  every  mistake  on  the  chess- 
board of  Asiatic  policy.  Surely  we  have  indicated  sufficiently  the 
tendencies  and  instincts  of  the  Czar's  government,  and  the  aptitudes 
of  her  ambitious  and  enterprising  commanders  to  push  onward  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  one  phase  of  the 
Afghan  difficulty  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  everyone  who  has  studied 
Oriental  history.  We  must  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  Russian 
gold  and  Russian  brains  will  be  ousy  throughout  our  campaign, 
and  the  effect  will  be  disastrous  and  disquieting  among  the  easily 
tempted  and  perfidious  hill-tribes ;  whether  also,  as  Sir  J.  Stephens 
imagines,  Russia  will  go  so  far  as  to  secretly  furnish  arms  and 
officers  to  the  Afghans,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  already  the  Ameer  can  place  10,000  rifles  (our 
own  gift)  in  the  field,  to  say  nothing  of  shell-guns,  the  addition  of 
even  a  battery  of  Catlings  would  be  compromising  to  the  safety  of 
a  column  on  the  march  through  any  of  the  innumerable  defiles. 

*•  If,"  asks  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  "  we  suppose  Afghanistan  only  so  far 
Russianized  that  Russian  travellers  freely  move  about  the  country ; 
that  Russian  officers  and  men,  not  necessarily  in  the  pay  of  the 
Russian   Government,  but  deserters  possibly  or  vagabonds  from 
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Bosaia,  diill  the  Ameer's  troops,  cast  his  cannon,  coin  his  rupees 
and  phjsic  him  and  his  subjects,  what  would  be  the  effect  in 
India  ?"  He  replies  himself  that  every  Princeling  on  the  frontier 
wilt  see  in  the  Bussians  a  possible  alternative  claimant  for  empire  ; 
all  the  disaffected,  dangerous  and  criminal  classes  of  India  will  be 
ready  for  the  strife,  and  the  elements  of  a  "  pretty  quarrel "  will  be 
set  to  work  out  their  mischievous  results.  However,,  we  are  fairly 
committed  to  a  campaign  now,  and  it  behoves  us  to  carry  it  to  a 
BQccessful  issue  in  no  half-and-half  manner.  We  must  be  prompt 
— we  must  be  cautious — we  roust  be  effective,  and  ever  mindful  of 
the  sinister  designs  of  the  watchful  Power  in  the  background,  we 
must  advance  to  the  very  confines  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  from 
the  very  stronghold  which  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  Elphin* 
stone's  unfortunate  force,  as  well  as  from  the  fort  which  has  been 
designated  the  key  of  India,  dictate  uncompromising  terms  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Ameer,  if  not  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  his 
dominions. 


AEMT  CRIME  IN  1877. 

"  Brevity**  may  be  "  the  soul  of  wit,"  but  we  think  it  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  authorities  whether  it  may  not  be,  in 
certain  cases,  carried  too  far.  Prison  Reports  are  neither  expected 
to  be  brimful  of  humour,  nor  interlined  with  quotations  from 
Scripture.  In  them  we  certainly,  however,  expect  to  find  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  record  of  crimes  committed,  sentences 
awarded,  and  punishments  inflicted  upon  soldiers  during  the  year 
1877.  In  a  Report  forwarded  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Mili- 
tary Prisons  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  for  *'  presentation 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,"  the 
public  should  find  some  information  relative  to  how  soldier-prisoners 
are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  ;  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  employed  while  in  prison,  and  whether  their  enforced  confine- 
ment has  made  them  better  or  worse  soldiers.  A  society,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  reclamation  of  civilian  prisoners,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  could  supply  information  as  to  the  well-doing  or 
otherwise  of  all  criminals  it  bad  assisted  since  it  came  into  existence. 
And  if  a  society  with  only  a  few  clerks  can  do  this,  surely  a  depart- 
ment with  clerks  by  the  score,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
armv  clerical  staff  behind  it,  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  effect 
punishment  had  had  upon  every  soldier  who  had  undergone 
imprisonment.  For  such  information  we,  in  this  Report,  would 
seek  in  vain. 

All  punishment  is  supposed  to  be  reformatory ;  the  purpose 
being  to  reclaim  the  offenders  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second, 
deter,  others  from  committing  like  offences.  This,  however,  seems 
quite  to  have  escaped  the  memory  of  our  Military  prison  authorities^ 
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who,  if  their  published  reports  are  to  be  taken  as  proofs  of  their 
inteutions,  advocate  a  viudictive  system  of  punishment  for  all 
offences  committed  bj  soldiers.  ''  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth/'  falls  far  short,  apparently,  of  their  ideas  of  oorrec- 
tion.  Continually  asking  for  severer  punishments,  greater  power 
to  enforce  sterner  discipline,  and  other  means  of  making  a 
prisoner's  wretched  existence  more  wretched  still,  they  never  seem 
capable  of  realizing  the  fact  that  this  system  haa  the  effect  of  aug- 
menting and  not  decreasing  crime. 

If  Colonel  Du  Cane  would  only  look  over  his  old  Bqiorta,  befora 
drawing  up  a  new  one,  he  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  the  fint 
to  acknowledge  how  miserably  all  his  plans  have  turned  out,  as 
well  as  his  forecssts  of  what  would  happen  wlien,  say,  associated 
imprisonment  had  been  exterminated.  In  the  Report  for  1808  he 
describes  associated  imprisonment  as  being  '^unfortunately  the 
exception  in  Military  prisons,''  and  in  subsequent  Reports  be  refers 
either  to  weekly  payments,  or  something  equally  wide  of  the  mark, 
as  the  cause  of  crime  in  the  British  Army.  In  the  Report  for 
1871  he  suggests  that  the  number  of  public-houses  should  be 
restricted  in  garrison  towns,  and  that  the  military  authorities  ^in 
such  localities  should  have  a  very  powerful  voice  in  the  i»sne  of 
licenses.''  **  Punishment,"  h^  conscientiously  enough  adds  in  the 
same  Report,  **  will  not  deter  men  from  crime,  but  their  sufferings, 
no  doubt,  deter  others  from  following  their  example."  But  the 
following  year  he  says  that,  **  No  amount  of  punishment  will  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  offences  unless  there  is  a  considerable  cer- 
tainty that  the  offenders  will  be  detected."  Now  if  this  later  theory 
of  Colonel  Du  Cane's  holds  true,  such  crimes  as  "  drunkenness," 
"  insubordination,"  and  ^  absence  without  leave,"  would  in  time 
disappear  from  among  soldiers,  for  ^'  there  ia  a  considerable  eer- 
tainty"  of  all  who  commit  such  offences  being  detected.  These 
crimes,  however,  have  increased,  and,  as .  we  will  show  presently, 
despite  the  **  increased  stringency"  adopted  at  Millbank,  ^bc^  are 
increasing. 

The  1878  Report  admits  inferentially  that  the  want  of  tact  in 
non-commissioned  officers,  ^'  may  often  cause  the  irritation  which 
leads  to  the  commission  of  crimes,"  a  cause  again  alluded  to  in 
1874,  in  the  following  words  t  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  amount  of  this  crime,  (insubordination,)  as  well  as  that  of 
desertion,  is  affected  very  much  by  the  way  in  which  the  soldier  is 
managed,  and  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  tone  and  bearing 
of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  towards  the  men." 

The  latter  remarks  are  much  to  the  point,  and  we  hoped  at  the 
time  that  a  new  and  a  more  humane  era  in  the  treatment  of  soldier 
prisoners  was  about  to  be  inaugurated.  The  Report  for  1875, 
however,  dispelled  that  illusion,  as  in  it  not  only  greater  severity 
is  recommended,  but  a  decrease  in  food  an  well.  "  What  is  more 
important,"  writes  Colonel  Du  Cane,  *'  in  this  respect  (sufficient 
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food^  experience  has  shown  that,  the  effect  on  a  man's  comrades, 
on  his  return  to  duty,  would  not  be  what  is  desired^  if  it  was 
known  that  he  had  enjoyed  (sic)  a  full  amount  of  food  during 
his  imprisonment''  The  question  as  to  whether  a  man's  comrades 
might  be  incensed  at  the  treatment  he  had  receifedy  and  that  this 
feeling  would  quite  obliterate  in  their  minds  his  guilt  as  an 
offender,  never  seems  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Yet  we 
think  an  account  of  a  coarse  of  semi-starvation,  supplemented  by 
such  cruelties,  as  crank  shot-drill,  dark  cells,  and  flogging,  would 
have  quite  an  opposite  effect  upon  ibe  listeners  than  what  Colonel 
Dn  Cane  supposes. 

It  would  be  well,  when  the  subject  of  penal  discipline  in  the 
Army  next  comes  before  Parliament,  if  some  of  the  members  would 
inquire  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  "  what  military  punish- 
oieot  really  is  P"  for  although  flogging  has  been  abolished  through- 
out the  Service,  it  still  can  be  inflicted  upon  soldier  prisoners, 
while  "  solitary  imprisonment''  also  remains  a  blot,  not  so  much 
upon  the  humanity,  as  upon  the  common  sense  of  our  time.  We 
believe  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
aware  that  **  solitary"  and  "  separate"  in  the  dictionary  of  the  bar- 
racks are  terms  virtually  identical  in  meaning. 

And  what  a  reproach  is  this  upon  our  boasted  system  of  army 
improvement,  that  a  method  which  professes  to  raise  the  moral 
character  of  the  soldier,  treats  him  upon  a  principle  which  would 
probably  be  ineffectual,  and  would  certainly  be  cruel  in  the  case 
of  a  refractory  child.  Solitary  and  separate  confinement  is  the 
most  dreary  and  degrading  penalty,  the  lash  excepted,  that  can 
be  inflicted  upon  a  man,  as  cruel  in  itself,  as  it  is  worthless  from 
a  reformatory  point  of  view.  Solitary  confinement,  as  it  is  weil 
known,  leads  to  a  torpor  of  mind  and  a  total  blunting  of  all  intel- 
lectual faculties  in  those  subjected  to  its  influence,  and  so  cannot 
be  beneficial.  Inducing  suUenness  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  and 
sympathy  among  his  comrades,  this  punishment  is  on  a  par  with 
those  mo^  senseless  of  punishments,  '^  shot-drill"  and  the  *'  crank." 
Next,  perhaps,  to  that,  which  is  familiar  to  French  convicts  as 
^  dragging  the  bullet,"  they  are  both  monstrous  and  purposeless 
tortures.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  published  in  *'  House- 
hold Words,"  some  twenty  years  since,  an  account  of  the  process 
of  shot-drill,  written  by  a  private,  who  having  undergone  the 
misery,  could  describe  the  monotony,  the  pain,  and  the  utter 
uselessness  of  a  task  that  had  no  other  object  than  torture. 

If  severity  in  punishment  lessened  crime,  we  should  be  among 
the  foremost  to  uphold  the  practice  we  now  so  emphatically  con- 
demn ;  but  all  the  statistics  of  crime  go  to  prove  that  it  diminishes 
whenever  the  simpler  deterrent  element  ceases  to  predominate. 
Up  to  1820,  all  crimes,  from  murder  to  larceny  of  five  shillings 
taken  privately  in  a  shop,  were  punishable  with  death.  It  was 
only  in  the  year  1772  that  pressing  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead 
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was  abolished  in  England,  while  we  can  read  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  for  1788,  an  acoonnt  of  the  execution  of  Margaret 
Snllivan,  who  was  condemned  to  he  humt  alive  on  the  25£&  of  June, 
1788,  (only  ninety  years  since),  for  coining/*  This  sentence  was 
duly  carried  into  effect,  being  described  in  the  Magasine  referred 
to  as  follows : — "  As  soon  as  she  came  to  the  stake,  she  was  placed 
npon  a  stool,  which  was  instantly  removed  from  under  her  and 
she  left  suspended,  when  the  faggots  were  placed  round  her,  and 
being  set  on  fire,  she  was  soon  consumed  to  ashes/' 

A  few  years  before  this  (1777),  Sir  W.  Meredith  said  in  Parlia- 
ment. **  There  lies  at  this  moment  in  Newgate,  under  sentence  to 
be  burnt  alive,  a  girl  just  turned  fourteen.  At  her  master's  bidding 
she  hid  some  whitewashed  farthings  behind  her  stays,  on  which  the 
jury  found  her  guilty  as  an  accomplice.  The  master  was  hanged 
last  Wednesday,  and  the  faggots  all  lay  ready,  no  reprieve  Came  till 
just  as  the  cart  was  setting  out,  and  the  girl  would  have  been  burnt 
alive  on  the  same  day,  only  for  the  humane  but  casual  interference 
of  Lord  Weymouth.*'  Yet  we  have  no  doubt  there  were  people 
then,  as  there  are  in  the  present  day,  asking  for  greater  power  to 
punish ;  and  urging,  then  as  now,  that  unless  this  was  granted  to 
them,  the  passing  of  base  coin  would  continue  to  increase,  until 
the  constitution  was  undermined  and  placed  in  peril  by  such 
leniency. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  reading  of  such  terrible  times,  to 
peruse  what  was  being  done  in  Tuscany  about  the  same  period. 
B^ranger  in  his  valuable  work  *  De  la  Repression  Finale '  tells  os 
that.  **  In  countries  where  executions  are  abolished  or  seldom 
witnessed,  the  manners  of  the  people  become  mild,  and  crimes 
deserving  capital  punishment  extremely  rare.  In  Tuscany  under 
the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  the  punishment  of  death 
was  virtually,  and  in  fact  abolished  from  1765.  After  twenty  years 
trial,  in  order  to  prepare  his  subjects  for  its  definite  abolition. 
*  Leopold  published  his  celebrated  penal  code  on  November  30, 1786, 
in  the  preamble  of  which  are  these  remarkable  words,  dictated,  I 
repeat  by  twenty  years'  experience.  "  We  have  ascertained  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  mild  punishments,  when  accompanied 
by  the  most  exact  vigilance  in  the  prevention  of  en  me,  quickness  in 
having  the  trial  brought  to  a  conclusion  and  a  promptitude  and  a 
certainty  in  having  the  real  delinquents  punished,  very  far  from 
increasing  the  quantity  of  crime,  has  not  only  considerably 
diminished  ordinary  offences,  but  has  rendered  those  of  an  atrocious 
character  unheard  of.  We  have  therefore  determined  no  longer  to 
delay  reforming  the  penal  code,  and  definitely  to  abolish  the  punish- 
ment of  torture  and  death,  as  useless  for  the  end  proposed  by 
society.'* 

These  words  are  as  true  now  as  they  were  one  hundred  and  one 
years  ago.  Martinets  shelter  themselves  behind  the  dogma,  that 
"military  law  to  be  effective  must  be  both  unjust,  severe,   and 
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cruel.''  We  deny  that  such  is  the  cas**,  and  call  apon  its  advocates 
to  prove  by  any  means  their  belief.  Poor  humanity  is  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  it  loves  and  obeys  the  just  and  the  merciful  ruler, 
hates  and  disobeys  the  unfair  and  the  cruel  commander.  The 
barometer  does  not  more  surely  denote  the  change  of  temperature 
existing  bteween  midday  heat^  and  midnight  chill,  than  does  the 
comparative  aboenoe  of— or  the  abundance  (if  criine  in  a  corps, 
tfstify  to  the  abiliy  or  otherwise  of  its  colonel.  One  uf  the  greatest 
pnnishers  it  was  ever  our  misfortune  to  know,  was  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  smartest  officers — from  the  Horse  Guards'  point  of  view 
— in  the  service.  After  attaining  field  officer's  rank,  he  exchanged 
into  a  regiment  in  India  with  the  view  of  ultimately  becoming  its 
colonel,  and  bringing  the  regiment  home.  War  broke  out,  and  the 
colonel  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  that  ever  drew  sword,  at 
once  volunteered  to  marci^  his  regiment  to  the  battle  Held.  The 
offer  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  government,  and  rejoiced  over 
by  all  but  one  man.  Need  we  say  who  that  man  was  P  It  was  the 
great  martinet  field-officer,  who  when  he  heard  the  route  had 
arrived,  deserted  his  regiment  and  made  for  the  nearest  seaport. 
Here  he  took  ship  for  home,  and  some  months  afterwards  reported 
himself  at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  had  many  and  povierful  friends, 
and  instead  of  being  brought  to  court-martial  and  cashiered,  was 
allowed  to*go  upon  half-pay.  On  that  list  he  graduallv  worked  up 
to  be  lieut-colonel,  and  still  with  plenty  of  influence  had  no  difficulty 
in  exchanging  from  half  to  full  pay.  He  again  became  gieat  in 
drill  and  in  discipline  of  the  kind  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 
When  however  the  Crimean  w»r  broke  out  he  at  once  retired  upon 
half  pay,  and  is  now,  or  uas  at  least  a  few  months  ago,  high  up  in 
the  li^t  of  generals. 

There  were,  as  remarked,  doubtless  advocates  for  burning  the 
passers  of  b  id  monev  to  death,  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  there  are 
now  officers  who  look  back  to  the  floggii  g  day^  with  delight. 
Men  who  think  their  fellow  creatures  can  only  be  governed  by  fear, 
have  lived  in  all  ages.  Fortunately,  however,  the  memory  of  such 
are  never  respected,  while  the  names  of  officers  like  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Have  ock  will  always  be  revered  by  the  men  of  ihe 
Britiith  Army.  We  have  plenty  of  as  good  officers  now.  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  being  two  we  can  name 
with  more  than  ordinary  confidence,  as  being  generals  in  the  fulle:»t 
sense  of  the  term,  but  humane,  good  men  as  well. 

In  the  present  and  in  previous  Reports  upon  Military  Prisons, 
there  is  cne  crime  noticeable  by  it9  ab^^ence.  It  is  a  most  serious 
military  offence,  one  which  the  Articles  of  War  declare  should  be 
punished  with  death  or  penal  servitude.  Yet  we  are  confident  the 
crime  we  refer  to — "  a  sentinel  sleeping  at  his  post**  is  'a  very  com- 
mon one,  and  were  it  one  for  \ihich  at  home  a  few  days  confine- 
ment to  barracks  would  be  the  award,  many,  many  soldiers  now  in 
he  receipt  of  good  conduct  pay  would  suffer.     And  what  causes 
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this  conceal ment  P  All  non  commiBsioncd  ofiBcenand  privates,  if  ibis 
<|tte8tion  was  put  to  them  separately  woald  reply,  "  the  puiiisbioeni 
for  euch  an  offence  in  time  of  peace  was  immeasareably  loo  serrre, 
«o  it  is  winked  at." 

We  will  explain  how  the  law  is,  and  we  think  rightly  lo,  in 
sncii  cases  rendered  to  all  intents  and  purposes  nngatory.  Sbooid 
a  sergeant  or  corporal,  when  marching  a  relief  round  at  night,  not 
be  challenged  by  a  sentry,  he  will  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion 
the  man  has  either  left  his  post  or  is  asleep.  He  at  once  then  halts 
the  relief,  and  either  sends  one  man  forward  to  see  what  is  the 
matter  or  goes  by  himself.  The  former  is  usually  done,  when  if 
the  sentinel  is  asleep  his  comrades  wake  him,  and  some  excuse  being 
nade  to  the  non-commissioned  oflBcer,  the  matter  is  hushed  op  for 
the  sole  reason  that  were  the  man  confined,  he  must,  by  the  Articieaof 
War,  be  tried  by  a  general  court-martial.  We  mention  this  just  as  an 
instance  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  undue  severity  in  punishment 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  inutility  of  solitary  confinement. 
We  mentioned  as  well  how  the  fact  of  so  many  men  living  in  a.<80cisr 
lion  was  alleged  to  have  increased  crime  in  Military  prisons,  and 
until  all  were  confined  on  the  separate  system,  it  was  also  said  no 
beneficial  results  from  prison  discipline  could  be  expected.  In  lb67 
the  accommodation  for  Military  prisoners  in  Oreat  Britain  was  I9I4I9 
of  which  541  lived  in  separate  cells,  and  601  lived  in  ^aasociatian, 
or  together.  In  1877  the  accommodation  for  the  same  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  1,286,  of  which  there  are  only  fourteen  men  hving 
in  association,  that  being  at  the  small  Military  prison  of  Glencorse 
in  Scotland.  '*  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners,"  writes  the  officer  in 
charge  at  Gleacorse,  throughout  the  year  has  been  very  good,  not 
one  case  of  insubordination  occurred,  nor  the  commission  of  any 
other  offence  which  my  powers  were  inadequate  to  deal  with,  con- 
sequently no  prisoners  had  to  be  brought  before  a  visitor  for 
-misconduct.*'  fiemember  this  is  the  highest  testimony  given  in 
this  Beport  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  who  during  1877, 
at  Glencorse,  numbered  281  admissions. 

Let  us  proceed  with  our  comparison,  between  the  solitary  system 
of  1877  and  the  semi-associated  one  of  ten  years  earlier.  During 
1867  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  confined  throughout 
the  year  was  1,075,  in  1877  it  was  1,045.  At  the  first  glance  a 
slight  improvement  seems  manifest,  but  on  referring  to  page  13, 
we  find  there  are  1,288  additional  '^  Naval  and  Military  Prisoners  " 
confined  in  local  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  25tb  of 
December,  1877.  The  craft  of  linking  soldiers  and  sailors  together 
in  a  Beport  does  not  speak  well  for  the  department  over  which 
Colonel  Dm  Cane  presides.  A  return  of  each  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine  undergoing  the  sentence  of  court-martial  is  known  perfectly 
to  the  Military  prison  stafl;  and  when  we  see  prisoners  mixed  in 
this  manner,  we  are  almost   bound   to  assume,  it  has  been  done 
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for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  public*  However,  we  think  a 
pretty  near  approximfition  to  the  number  of  soldiers  in  confinement 
may  be  arrived  at.  Lewes,  for  instance,  held  seventy-two  prisoners  un 
last  Christmas  day.  ThL)  being  a  prison  for  seauien  we  may  con* 
elude  tliat  sixty  orff  the  ^bove  number  were  either  sailors  or  marines, 
the  regiment  stationed  at  Brighton  probably  supplying,  the  re- 
mainder. Turning  to  pages  14  and  16,  we  find  next  that  eighty- 
two  of  the  number  belonged  to  Chatliam,  thirty-one  to  Cork,  fifty- 
seven  to  Devonport,  aixty-^even  to  Dover,  three  to  Leith,  thirty 
to  Ooaport,  eighteen  ti>  Feocbroke,  eleven  to  Portland,  ninety-six 
to  Portsmouth,  seventeeu  to  Sheerness,  nine  t^  Walmer,  three  to 
Weymouth,  and  six  to  Yarmouth,  430  in  all.  These  being  garrison 
towns,  in  which  there  are  far  more  soldiers  than  marines  stationed ;  ' 
.  we  will  be  outside  of  the  mark  when  we  put  down  one-half,  or  215 
as  sailors,  marines  and  marine  artillerymen,  which  leaves  1,028  to 
be  added  to  the  average  total  of  .military  prisoners  in  confinement, 
giving  a  groes  total  oi  2,068,  or  double  the  number  ten  years  ago. 

When  we  go  back  another  ten  years — to  1867,  the  result  from 
a  refor«per's  point  of  view,  is  t«till  more  disheartening  for  the  daily 
average  then  of  prisoners  in  confinement  was  754  or  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  a,t  present,  although  association  was  then  the 
rule,  and  solitary  confiement  almost  the  exception. 

Having   thus  drawn  attention   to  the  unfortunate  result,    the» 
outcome  of  the  separate,  or  cell  system  of  punish uient,  we  will 
proceed  to  analyse  the  £eport  still  further,  taking  our  figure!^  as 
well  a^  our  facts  from  the  published  statements  of  Colonel  Du 
Cane  and  his  predecessor  in  office.  Colonel  Henderson. 

Tne  best  proof  of  a  system  for  which  the  repression  of  crime  is 
claimed,  would  naturally  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ofiTences 
among  men  subject  to  the  inftproving  influences  of  the  sysiem.  At 
page  1^,  table  H  of  t(ii3  Report,  we  are  informed  that  of  6,461 
pnsoneri«,  2,412  were  punished,  fifty-six  of  them  as  many  as 
fourteen  times  and  upwq/rd$.  Some  may  have  been  punished  forty 
times,  bpt  as  fourteen  iff  the  highest  number  given,  we,  by  a 
simple  process  of  arithmetic,  learn  that  7,038  punishments  were 
awarded  during  the  past  year  in  Military  ptisonn.  When  we  refer 
to  former  years,  to  a  time  when  the  solitary  system  had  not  shed 
its  beneficent  rays  upon  soldier  prisoners,  we  are  at  once  startled 
by  the  coAitmst.  In  1856,  for  instance,  the  total  number  of  punish- 
ments awarded  among  7,280  military  prisoners  was  <^,586,  the 
following  year  they  were  still  fewer,  namely  1,447,  and  even  in 
1865  they  were  only  1,783.  In  1870  the  total  had  increased  lo 
8,630  (of  whiqh  three  were  flogged) ;  in  1871,  (a  red  letter  year  we 
mtfpoee  in  the  military  prison  cmnoJs,  the  number  in  aeeodar 
Han  hcmng  been  reduced  from  534  in  1870,  to  51)  the  total 
number  we^it  up  w^h  a  bound  to  6,561  (thirteen  flogged),  in  1872 
a  further  increase  of  1000,  and  it  has  remained  about  that  ever 
since.     The  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  anything  like  reliable  in 
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formation  from  these  Keports  is  in  consequence  of  the  loose  waj  in 
which  they  are  drawn  up.  Table  8,  if  the*  figures  in  it  mean  any* 
thing,  show  that  a  certain  number  of  men  received  amongst  them 
7,038  punishments.  Yet  Table  7,  immediately  above  distinctly 
gives  the  number  flogged  twenty^  awarded  "  Dark  Cells"  216, 
**  Light  Cells"  600,  put  in  irons  two,  minor  punishments  5,646. 
the  total  being  6,490  or  548  less  than  the  number  above  on  the 
following  Table.  But  the  more  we  examine  the  figures  of  this 
Report  the  more  we  are  astonished.  The  Return  of  Punishments 
(Table  2)  informs  us  that  during  1877,  the  number  of  sentences 
by  courts-martial  were  10,724,  while  Table  4  as  distinctly  states  the 
total  number  of  *' Crimes  and  Sentences''  in  1877  to  be  5,232. 
When  we  turn  in  dismay  from  those  two  tables  and  try  to  verify 
one  of  them  by  Table  9,  which  gives  4,969  as  the  aggregate 
number  in  prison  for  the  year,  we  are  at  a  geater  loss  than  ever, 
and  begin  to  wish  that  Colonel  Du  Cane  had  in  a  short  preface 
informed  ''Both  Houses  of  Parliament''  by  which  system  of 
arithmetic  these  figures  are  produced.  We  believe  Mr.  Oliver 
Byrne  has  a  system  which  he  terms  "  Dual  Arithmetic/'  and  that  bj 
it  figures  acquire  extraordinary  powers.  If  Mr.  Byrne's  figures  can 
be  made  to  perform  more  wonderful  feats  than  Colonel  Du  Cane's 
are  made  to  do  in  the  1877  Report,  then  they  are  very  extraordinary 
figures  indeed. 

We  now  come  to  the  number  of  crimes  and  previous  convictions^ 
when  we  are  informed  that  during  1877  one  man  had  been  pre- 
viously convicted  twelve  times,  another  eleven  times,  five  Un  times, 
three  nine  times,  nine  eight  times,  twenty-seven  seven  times,  thirty- 
nine  six  times,  eighty-five  five  times,  171  four  times,  258  three 
times,  491  twice,  and  842  once,  while  of  these  834  had  previously 
been  tried  for  the  same  offence.  The  number  of  men  tried  for 
absence  without  leave,  was  479 ;  for  breaking  out  of  barracks, 
852;  for  desertion  1,904;  for  drunkenness,  892;  for  disgraceful 
conduct,  26  L ;  for  insubordination,  649;  and  for  oiher  offences  not 
included  in  the  foregoing,  695.  These  figures  are  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, but  when  we  investigate  the  matter  of  education  we  have 
still  more  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied.  The  yearly  charge  to  the 
country  for  army  chaplains,  army  schoolmasters,  for  books,  &c^ 
amounts  to  a  very  large  sum,  while  this  is  all  supplemented  by  the 
Scripture  Readers  provided  by  benevolent  societies.  It  has  at  the 
same  time  become  more  incumbent  on  commanding  oflBcers  to  have 
those  under  them  taught  to  read  and  write,  as  men  who  cannot  do 
so  are  quite  unable  to  receive  with  any  benefit  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion given  thfcm  at  rifle  drill,  scouting,  and  in  the  duty  of  outposts. 
A  Martini-Henry  rifle  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  man  would  pro- 
bably be  as  dangerous  to  his  friends  as  his  foes,  while  most  that 
was  told  him  about  hU  duties  when  on  vedette  might  as  well  be 
addressed  to  a  post.  And  when  we  at  the  same  time  remember  that 
each  prison  has  one  or  two  schoolmasters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach. 
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the  small  decreaAe,  since  1870,  in  the  uneducated  men  is  all  the 
more  remarkable.  The  number  of  prisoners  who  coald  not  write  in 
1870  was  611;  in  1871,  846;  in  1872,  851;  in  1873,  634; 
1874,  759;  in  1875,  723;  in  1876,  579;  and  in  1877,  644. 
To  utideriitand  the  above  properly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  service  if  a  roan  can  onlj  sign  his  accounts,  he  is  put  down 
as  able  to  write ;  it  is  however  unnecessary  in  the  face  of  such  facts 
to  make  further  comments  on  the  hoilowness  of  the  system  of 
Education  in  the  Army. 

The  extracts  from  the  Reports  made  by  the  governors  of  the 
different  prisons  are  both  meagre  and  uninteresting,  while  even  the 
Chaplain  of  Mill  bank  has  no  "  special  remarks  to  make  on  the  present 
occasion  with  regard  to  the  military  prisoner^/'  The  Governor  of 
Cork  prison  notices  an  increase  in  the  crimes  of  desertion  and  in- 
subordination ;  at  Dublin  (which  was  closed  a  great  portion  of  the 
year)  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  is  stated  to  have  been  "very 
satisfactory,''  while  the  Report  from  Gosport  on  the  same  point 
*'  is  good."  At  Limerick,  it  appears  a  change  in  chief  warders  hss 
been  made,  where  the  new  broom  takes  the  opportunity  of  saying 
some  unfavourable  words  of  the  old  one.  From  this  account  in- 
subordination was  rampant,  and  in  order  "  to  raise  the  discipline  to 
a  higher  standard/'  eight  men  were  flogged,  and  we  presume  a 
much  greater  number  punished  in  other  ways.  As  Limerick  has 
only  accommodation  for  eighty-two  prisoners,  and  all  in  solitary 
confinement,  while  during  the  year  1876,  there  was  distributed 
there  among  311  prisoners  849  punishments,  namely  sixty-seven 
dark  cell,  twenty-eight  light  cell,  and  254  minor  punishments, 
we  certainly  do  not  quite  understand  how  the  discipline  of  theprison, 
fro;n  the  prison  authorities'  point  of  view,  could  have  been,  under 
the  former  chief  warder,  in  the  "  lax  state,'*  the  present  one  des- 
cribes it  to  have  been.  We  shall  wait  for  the  1878  Report  with  some 
interest  to  see  how  the  new  broom  continues  in  his  work,  and 
whether  he  has  been  obliged  since  to  continue  raiting  "  the  discipline 
to  a  higher  sta/ndard"  by  the  same  means  as  he  adopted  in  1877. 

The  extraordinary  part  of  this  far  from  pleasant  subject  is,  that 
while  the  harshest  means  continue  to  be  employed  with  soldier 
prisoners ;  the  criminals  of  civil  life  are  treated  apparently  upon 
another  system.  When  a  burglar  or  pickpocket  is  sentenced  to 
three  years'  imprisonment,  he  knows  that  that  means,  provided  he 
behaves  himself  while  in  confinement,  an  incarceration  of  two  years 
and  a-half.  In  like  manner  a  sentence  of  five  years  may  be  reduced 
to  four,  and  if  six  to  twelve  years  is  the  sentence,  a  deduction  of 
one-fourth  is  made.  Now  no  such  privilege  for  good  conduct  falls 
to  the  soldier's  share.  Occasionally,  when  the  military  and  other 
prisons  are  full,  and  accommodation  for  more  unavailable,  then  a 
merit  is  made  of  necessity,  and  a  few  soldiers  from  time  to  time  have 
a  portion  of  their  sentences  remitted.  But  why  should  not  a  soldier, 
when  awarded  twelvemonths  imprisonment,  be  enabled  to  reduce  it 
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by  pood  conduct  to  ten  or  to  nine  months?  Surely  if  the  sy^tenr 
works  well  with  civilian  criminals,  it  should  he  quite  as  eiBcacious 
with  miRtarf  offemiers.  Again,  cifilian  convicts  are  employed  in 
profitable  work  which  allows  them,  if  they  are  at  all  industrious,  to 
earn  gratuities  from  one  shilling  to  half-a-crown  weekly.  At  ieaf«l 
the  latter  sum  could  be  earned  in  the  Irinh  prisons,  under  Captain 
Crofton's  system,  a  system  which  being  based  upon  cultivatinn;  tlie 
pood  qualities  in  human  nature  might  be  studied  with  adTant|ige 
by  the  Military  prison  directors* 

The  present  j«y8tem  of  treating  our  soMier  prisoners  i^,  as  will 
be  seen  from  this  paper,  a  far  from  satisfactory  one.  In  1846, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Cathcart's  Commission,  Military 
prisons  were  establi^^h^d,  with  the  view  of  keeping  soldiers,  who 
as  a  rule  commit  but  trifling  crimes,  apart  from  the  hardened 
offenders  usually  to  be  met  with  in  cifil  prisons.  It  was  feared 
that  soldiers  might  be  contaminated ;  and  now,  after  an  interval 
of  thirty-two  year^,  we  are  going  back  to  the  old  method.  Ayles* 
bury  and  thirteen  other  county  prisons  are  now  itsed  for  Military 
prison  purposes,  and  unless  some  change  for  the  better  is  made 
in  our  treatment  of  soldier  prisoners,  moi^e  accoinmodationF  still 
will  be  needed  for  them.  Desertion,  despite  the  superior  pay, 
lodging  and  food  soldiers  now  receive,  is  not  decreasiftg,  as  a 
reference  to  the  **  Police  Gaiette"  for  1877  has  informed  us.  In 
that  year,  7,759  men  deserted  from  the  army  and  4,0&9  from  the 
militia,  or  11,816  in  all  absent  from  their  reieiments  without  leave. 
And  the  remetly  for  all  this,  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Prisons, 
are  two  suggestions  for  more  prison  accom mods i ion,  to  take  the 
shape,  fir:<tly  of  enlarged  •*  provost  prisons  in  the  principnl 
districts  and  garrisons  to  enable  them  to  hold  all  prisoners  of  three 
months  sentences  and  under/'  tftid,  secondly,  a  large  central 
Military  prison  to  hold  prisoners  under  sentences  of  two  years  and 
over.  As  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  three  months  and  nnder 
irambered  8,187  in  1877,  or  upwards  of  three-fifths  of  the  b,^3t 
tha!  in  that  year  were  iuipriMoned,  we  wonder  what  Colonel  Du 
Cane  thinks  is  to  be  done  with  the  six  Military  prisons  now  in 
existence 7  If  the  garrison  and  district  provosts  are  to  be  en- 
larged, make  them  large  enough  to  receive  ail  military  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  towns  and  districts.  Then  send  men  with  nentences 
of  over  two  years  to  civil  jails,  and  do  away  with  the  Military  pri^^ons 
altogether. 

The  question  as  to  whether  crime  is  not,  in  many  cases,  a  di9ea»e 
in  the  army,  is  one  never  thought  worth  investigating  by  the 
Military  authorities.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  soldiers  have  been 
tried,  convicted  and  punished  more  than  once,  Vre  it  was  dia>- 
covered  the  men  were  hopelessly  insane.  Some  years  ago  a  roan 
went  mad  on  the  line  of  march,  and  galloped  away  on  his  horse  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  his  regiment  was  going.  The  man 
was  ooufiaed  for  being  drunk,  and  the  corporal  in  charge  of  the 
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man's  billet  was  tried  by  coart-martial  and  redoced  to  tbe  ranks 
for  permitting  hitn  to  get  drunk.  The  man  got  madder  and  nuadder^ 
and  so  was  not  tried  for  drunkenness,  bat  sent  to  Chatham,  and 
from  there  tu  a  lanalio  asylum,  bat  the  corporal  was  never  rein- 
stated, although  the  very  facts  we  have  named  proved  his  inno- 
cence. Had  the  man  not  subsequently  displayed  such  strong 
proofs  of  insanity,  he  would  have  been  tried  for  being  drunk  on 
the  .line  of  marich,  and  doubtless  flogged  for  what  was  his  mis- 
fortune, not  his  fanlt. 

Besides  who  are  the  men,  that  if  war  was  diclared  to-morrow, 
upon  whom  the  country  would  have  to  rely  P  Certainly  not  what 
ii*  termed  the  best  characters ;  the  officers'  servants,  the  orderlies, 
and  other  men  excused  duty  on  one  pretence  or  another ;  fellows 
who  siiirk  tbe  sentry-box  as  they  would  an  infected  room,  and 
who  would  Aooner  swallow  a  dose  of  salts  and  senna  than  go  to 
parade.  On  the  outbreak  of  hoHtilities  they  go  to  hospital,  and 
the  men  who  march  to  battle  are  mostly  those  for  whom  Colonel 
Du  Cane  has  no  other  words  than  what  means  increased  severity, 
for  he  does  not  seem  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  all  his  recom- 
mendations only  amounts  to  that  there  should  be  more  punish- 
ment. After  reading  a  Beport  upon  Military  Prisons,  one  is 
lost  in  astonishment  that  common  sense  should  be  so  very  nn 
common  to  the  official  mind  in  this  year  of  grace  1878. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  SERVICES  OP  THE 
EIGHTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  OP  POOT  {Cantwued.) 

On  August  28,  1801,  the  Indian  Army,  under  General  Baird, 
embarked  on  tbe  Nile,  in  native  boats,  en  route  for  Alexandria. 
A  detachment  of  the  86th  was  left  at  Gbiza ;  another  detachment 
with  some  Sepoys,  under  command  of  Colonel  Lloyd,  had  previously 
been  sent  to  occupy  Damietta. 

Alexandria  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  September,  and^the  Indian 
contingent  was  in  consequence  stopped  at  Sosetta^  where  it 
encamped,  subsequently  shifting  its  camp  to  El  Hamed,  five  miles 
away.  On  the  27tb  of  October  the  86th  was  ordered  back  to 
Obiza,  to  support  Colonel  Bamsay  there,  difficulties  threatening 
with  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Cairo,  owing  to  the  attempted 
treachery  of  the  latter  towards  the  Mamelukes.  Captain  Middle- 
more,  of  the  grenadiers  86th,  with  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  of 
his  company,  accompanied  Colonel  Montresor  in  his  mission  to 
the  Capitan  Pasha  in  connection  with  the  same  matter. 

Subsequently,  the  regiment,  with  the  detachment  which  had  been 
recalled  from  Damietta,  appears  to  have  been  stationed  at 
Thiza  or  This,  near  Abydos,  and  afterwards  again  at  Ghiza.  S^r 
James  Macgrigor,  who  was  principal  medical  officer  of  the  Indiair 
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contingent,  Btates  tbat  the  86th  had  not  been  particularlj  hedthj 
before  leaving  India,*  and  Beveral  cases  of  small-pox  and  fever  had 
occurred  during  the  voyage  up  the  Bed  Sea ;  but  they  landed  in 
a  healthy  state  at  Cosseir,  and  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  the  arduons 
character  of  the  march  across  the  desert,  they  continued  healthy 
until  they  went  into  camp  on  the  Isle  of  Rhonda.  "  They  had  no 
spirits/'  he  adds,  '^  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  from  this  not  only  did  they  not  suffer,  but  that 
it  even  contributed  to  the  uncommon  degree  of  health  they  at  this 
time  eujoyed/'t 

At  Rhonda  and  Ghiza  they  suffered  very  severely  from  opthalmia, 
in  connection  with  which  the  name  of  Ensign  John  Faton,  of  the 
regiment,  deserves  honourable  record*  Having  previously  studied 
for  the  medical  profession,  he  volunteered  his  services  in  the 
hospitals  at  Ghiza,  when  the  number  of  medical  officers  proved 
insufficient,  and  there  contracted  opthalmia  in  a  very  severe  fonn^ 
which  after  months  of  suffering  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  eye. 
He  was  the  only  officer  in  the  Indian  contingent  who  suffered 
loss  of  sight,  although  many  were  attacked.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  opthalmia,  which  has  proved  so  intractable  amongst  the 
troops  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent,  the  Egyptian 
disease  appears  to  have  been  less  severe  among  the  officers,  and 
to  have  exhibited  a  marked  partiality  to  particular  companies  and 
particular  tents. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  it  became  necessary  to  take  steps  to  send 
the  Indian  troops  home,  as  not  only  were  their  services  no  longer 
needed  in  Egypt,  but  the  demurrage  on  the  vessels  which  had 
brought  them  and  had  been  detained  at  Suez,  amounting  to  £40,000 
per  month,  was  a  serious  tax  upon  the  East  India  Company.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  March  8,  1802,  the  Indian  contingent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  10th,  61st,  and  88th  Regiments  ordered  home — 
a  change,  we  are  told  by  no  means  welcomed  by  the  corps  in 
question — began  its  return  march  from  Alexandria  and  Rosetta 
to  Ghiza. 

At  Ghiza  the  86th  was  joined  by  a  draft  of  207  men  from  the 
20th9  85th,  48th,  and  6drd  Regiments  at  Malta,  consisting  of 
men  enlisted  for  limited  service  in  Europe  only,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  extend  their  engagements  to  unlimited  service  in  corps 
on  the  Indian  Establishment.  The  draft  was  under  the  command 
of  Major  Torrens,  Surrey  Fencible  Infantry  (afterwards  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  Adjutant-General  Horse-Guards)  a 
young  officer  who  had  served  with  particular  dictinction  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Holland,  and  had  since  been  in  command  of 

*  It  is  incidenully  mentioDed  that  at  Colaba,  near  Bombay,  where  the  reghneat 
was  some  time  in  barracks,  there  were  as  many  as  300  men  in  hospital  at  od« 
time  with  guinea- worm. 

t  MacGrigor's  *'  Medical  Notea  on  Expedition  to  Egypt.  ^  t 
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Pollen's  or  the  "  Loval  Surrey"  Fencibles  in  Nova  Scotia.*  Under 
command  of  Major  Torrens  the  regiment  left  Ghiza  in  the  month 
of  May,  crossed  the  desert  to  Suez  in  a  three  days'  march  un- 
marked by  any  special  incident^  and  encamped  at  Ain  Moosa  or 
the  Wells  of  Moses,  a  few  miles  from  that  place.  Some  cases  of 
plague  here  occurring  amongst  the  nati?e  troops,  the  precaution 
was  taken  of  again  burning  all  the  clothing,  blankets,  &c.,  before 
embarkation.  Bombay  was  reached  after  an  unventful  Toyage 
on  July  4,  1802,  and  MacOrigor  records  that  the  condition  of  the 
86th  Begiment,  together  with  that  of  the  1st  Bombay  Begiment, 
the  artillery  and  commissariat,  was  so  "  uncommonly  healthy ''  that 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  keep  them  in  quarantine. 

Out  of  405  of  all  ranks  the  86th  embarked  at  Bombay  for  Egypt, 
there  had  been  thirty-four  deaths,  m.,  two  from  plague,  two 
fever,  eight  hepatitis,  twenty  dysentery,  and  two  other  causes ; 
twenty-three  men  had  also  been  invalided.  For  its  services  during 
the  above  period,  the  regiment  subsequently  received  the  Boyal 
permission  to  bear  "  the  Sphynx,"  with  the  word  '*  Egypt"  on  its 
colours  and  appointments,  and  the  officers  in  common,  with  those 
of  the  other  regiments  in  the  Army,  were  authorized  to  accept  and 
wear  the  medal  granted  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  a  small  gold 
medal  suspended  by  a  dark  orange  ribbon. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  regimental  head-quarters  for 
Egypt,  one  of  the  four  companies  left  behind  at  Bombay  had  been 
sent  again  to  Surat.  Two  others  followed  in  November,  1801, 
returning  to  Bombay  in  February,  1802.  In  March,  they  were 
once  more  sent  back  to  Guzerat,  and  together  with  the  company 
from  Surat,  joined  a  force  consisting  of  portions  of  Her  Majesty's 
75th  and  84th  Begiments,  some  native  infantry  and  artillery, 
which  had  been  collected  at  Cambay,  under  command  of  Sir 
William  Clarke,  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  certain  native 
chiefs  in  that  neighbourhood.  Fart  of  the  86th  was  engaged  in 
a  gallant  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  surprise  the  Mahratta  fort  of 
Kareah,  120  miles  distant  from  Cambay,  on  the  night  of  March 
17,  1802,  in  which  Lieutenant  W.  Purcell  Creagh  and  several 
men  of  the  regiment  were  killed. 

In  consequence  of  this  repulse,  a  fresh  force,  including  three 
companies  of  86th,  was  despatched  from  Cambay,  which,  on  the 
30th  April,  routed  the  enemy's  forces  drawn  up  in  front  of  Kareah, 
and  captured  the  town.  The  siege  of  the  fort  was  then  com- 
menced, but  when  the  batteries  opened  fire  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. The  chief,  Mulhar  Bao,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Bombay. 
Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  the  force  then  marched  to  Surat,  a 
distance  of  170  miles,  capturing  Tarapore  and  other  small  places 
on  their  way.  They  reached  Surat  on  June  12,  1802,  whence  the 
86th  companies  returned  to  Bombay,  where  after  the  arrival  of 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  at  this  time  the  regiment  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  re- 
emited  in  England,  having  standing  recrniting  parties  at  Manchester,  Shrewsbury,  &c. 
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the  head-quarters  from  Egypt  in  July,  the  regffnettt  was  onee 
more  united.  Bat  its  stay  at  the  Ftesideni^-  was  brief.  In 
November,  1802,  the  services  of  the  regiment  were  again  pat  in 
requisition  in  the  western  districts.  A  short  time  previously  the 
Government  of  Baroda  had  devolved  on  Anund  Bao,  a  prtnee  of 
weak  intellect.  The  administration  was  usarped  by  his  illegiti- 
mate brother,  Canojee  Bao,  but  the  latter  was  speedity  e|6cted 
by  Banajee,  the  Minister  of  the  deceased  Guiekwar,  who  applied 
to  the  British  Government  for  aid.  In  consequence,  a  Coaventioo 
was  concluded  on  March  15,  1802,  between  the  Bombay  (Govern- 
ment and  Banajee  on  behalf  of  Anund  Bao,  by  which  Baroda 
was  to  be  recognised  as  a  substantive  state,  the  Guiekwar  agreeing 
to  receive  a  subsidiary  force,  and  to  disband  his  Arab  meroenaries. 
But  the  latter,  who  had  long  ruled  at  Baroda,  were  not  disposed 
to  accept  this  arrangement ;  they  placed  the  Guiekwar  in  coo- 
finement  and  allowed  Canojee  Rao  to  escape,  declaring  their  in- 
tention of  holding  out  until  all  their  demands  were  satisfied.* 

A  British  force  was  therefore  collected  under  Colonel  Wood- 
ington,  and  the  86th  who  had  quitted  Bombay  in  Uia 
middle  of  November  and  landed  at  Oambay,  rendezvoused  with 
other  corps  before  Baroda  on  the  3rd  December,  1802. 

On  the  18th  of  December  the  British,  leaving  their  tents  stand- 
ing, attacked  the  enemy,  who  were  in  strong  force  before  the 
town.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued  the  garrison  made  » 
vigorous  sally,  but  the  enemy  were  routed  with  great  slaughter 
and  the  loss  of  several  standards  and  many  prisoners.  Ground 
was  broken  during  the  night,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  the 
batteries  opened.  An  outwork,  defended  by  a  body  of  Arabs,  was 
carried  by  the  flank  companies  of  the  86th.  The  defenders  fought^ 
with  great  desperation,  refusing  quarter,  and  nearly  to  a  man  were 
killed.  On  the  fourth  day  the  breach  was  declared  practicable, 
and  the  storming-parties  were  told  off  for  the  assault,  but  the 
fort  surrendered.  The  86th  had  seven  killed  and  twenty-three 
wounded  in  these  operations.  Captain  John  Grant,  86th,  10 
recorded  as  having  specially  distinguished  himself. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  1803,  a  force,  including  three  com- 
panies of  the  86th  under  Captain  Bichardson,  was  despotdied 
from  Baroda,  under  the  orders  of  Major  Holmes,  Bombay  Army, 
in  pursuit  of  Canojee  Bao,  who  had  again  taken  the  field  with  a 
large  following.  On  the  6th  of  February,  while  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  the  advance  of  H.M.'s  75th  was  attacked  in  a  defile  and 
suffered  severely,  besides  losing  a  gun.  The  day  was,  however, 
retrieved  by  a  determined  charge  of  three  companies  of  the  86th, 
who  came  to  the  rescue,  and  drove  the  enemy  across  the  bed  of 
the  river  into  the  jungle,  where  they  dispersed,  leaving  all  their 
impedimerUa  and  the  captured  gun  behind  them.  The  same  day 
five  more  companies  of  the  86th  left  Baroda  to  reinforce  Major 
Holmes,  two  others  remaining  behind  in  garrison.  ^ 

•  Thomton't  ••  Hittory  of  lodit." 
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On  the  25tli  of  Febroary,  the  fort  of  Karelia  was  oaptnred. 
On  ihe  1st  of  March,  when  near  Gopperband,  Migor  Holmes 
receired  tafonnation  that  Canojee's  force  was  in  the  vicinitj. 
Exhausted  as^  thej  were  bj  repeated  forced  marches,  the  troops 
bj  extraordlnarj  exertions  came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  act  of 
crossing  a  rvver,  and  fell  on  them  with  vigonr.  Bnt  the  Mahrattas 
being  nearly  all  horse,  and  the  British  all  foot,  for  the  Mahratta 
allied  horse  gave  little  aid,  the  enemy  escaped.  Canojee's  forces 
were  now  nearly  dispersed,  and  the  86th  obtained  repose  for  a  few 
weeks,  during  which  the  eight  companies  in  the  field  formed 
part  of  a  force  encamped  in  front  of  the  Guickwar's  residence  at 
Brodera,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbndda. 

In  May,  1803,  the  troops  marehed  against  the  fort  of  Eeirah, 
which  surrendered.  From  Eeirah  they  moved  to  Neriad,  where 
the  two  companies  which  had  been  left  behind  at  Baroda  joined. 
The  setting  in  of  the  rsdns  precluded  the  carrying  out  of  any 
general  plan  of  operations^  but  soTeral  smart  afEftirs  occurred,  in 
yfhich  the  regiment  displayed  its  usual  spirit. 

Information  having  been  received  that  a  body  of  Mahrattas 
was  pillaging  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  camp,  Captain 
Grant  performed  a  forced  march  with  four  companies  of  the  86th 
and  some  native  infantry.  Coming  up  with  the  enemy  at  night, 
he  attacked  them,  inflicting  heavy  loss  and  capturing  many 
prisoners  and  some  horses.  Again,  a  body  of  Canojee's  troops 
threatening  to  cross  the  river  about  fifteen  miles  above  Bareach, 
400  of  the  86th,  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  and  two  guns,  under  Cap- 
tain Richardson,  86tb,  started  in  heavy  rain  in  pursuit  of  them. 
The  gUD*bullocks  failed,  and  the  country  being  inundated,  the 
soldiers  had  to  drag  the  guns  in  water  reaching  up  to  their 
Waists,  but  by  extraordinary  efforts  they  gained  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  the  16th  of  July.  Attacking  a  body  of  Canojee's  troops 
which  had  not  long  crossed,  they  routed  them  and  drove  them 
into  the  river,  where  many  lost  their  lives.  The  river  having 
fallen  considerably  •  during  the  night,  the  troops  crossed  on  the 
following  day,  attacked  the  breast^works  of  the  main  body  and 
carried  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  driving  the  defenders 
out  with  great  slaughter,  and  pursuing  them  a  distance  of  ten 
miles.  A  body  of  Arabs  disdaining  flight,  fought  with  despera- 
tion until  destroyed.  After  this  affair  the  detachment  returned  to 
Baroda. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was  at  this  time  making  vigorous 
^orts  to  break  up  the  great  Mahratta  Canfederaey,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  of  operations  against  Holkar,  suggested  by 
General  Wellesley,  a  force  under  Colonel  Woodington  was  de- 
spatched from  Baroda  against  the  fortress  of  Broach.  The  86th 
formed  part  of  this  force,  which  arrived  in  front  of  Broach  on 
the  2Srd  of  August.  On  the  road,  the  86ih  baggage-guard  waa 
attacked  and  destroyed,  and  the  regimental  baggage  plundered. 
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Ground  was  broken  in  regular  fornoi  against  the  place,  and  on  the 
29th  of  August — the  day  on  which  the  Bengal  Army,  under  Lord 
Lake,  entered  Mahratta  territory — the  breach  was  declared  practi- 
cable. At  one  a.m.  the  storming-parties  assembled  in  the  streets  of 
the  town,  under  command  of  Major  Cuyler,  86th,  the  precaution 
having  been  taken  of  fixing  the  bayonets  on  with  a  wedge  of 
cotton  cloth,  to  prevent  the  Arab  swordsmen  wrenching  them  df 
in  hand  to  hand  fight.  At  three  a.ra.  the  signal  was  given  for 
the  attack,  and  the  forlorn-hope,  consisting  of  Serg.  John  Moore  and 
twelve  volunteers  of  the  86th,  followed  by  100  of  the  86th  and  100 
Sepoy  Grenadiers,  under  Capt.  Eichardson,  with  a  support  of  800  of 
the  86th,  under  Major  Cuyler,  moved  off  to  the  assault.  Crossing 
the  ditch  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  climbing  the  long  steep  slope 
of  the  breach,  they  met  the  defenders,  who  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  a  hard  hand  to  hand  fight  ensued, 
in  which  many  gallant  deeds  were  done.  Captain  MacLaurin, 
who  evinced  great  ardour,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
rescued  by  Private  John  Brierley ;  Captains  Richardson  and  Gnmt 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  gallantry  ;  and  Sergeant  John 
Bills  was  "  conspicuous  by  the  heroic  courage  with  which  ho 
fought."  At  length  British  pluck  triumphed  and  the  breach  was 
won.  The  stormers  crowned  the  rampart ;  the  Mahratta  flag  was 
torn  down  by  the  leader  of  the  forlorn-hope.  Sergeant  Moore, 
and  the  colours  of  the  86th  planted  in  its  stead. 

Having  overpowered  all  resistance  in  the  breach.  Captain 
Sichardson's  party  swept  round  the  works  to  the  Cuttoopore  gate, 
while  Major  Cuyler  led  his  detachment  at  a  run  to  the  Jaraseer 
gate,  firing  at  the  enemy  who  were  escaping  that  way.  Throwing 
down  their  matchlocks  and  drawing  their  swords,  the  Arabs 
rushed  on  the  assailants,  and  a  hand  to  hand  fight  ensued.  But 
the  contest  was  short;  in  a  few  minutes  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  horse  and  foot,  lay  dead,  and  the  86th  stood  masters  of 
the  ground.  Amongst  the  trophies  of  the  day  were  fifteen  Mah- 
ratta standards,  ten  of  which  were  retained  as  memorials  by  the 
regiment  and  the  rest  sent  to  headquarters. 

In  his  despatch  Colonel  Woodington  highly  commends  the 
conduct  of  Major  Cuyler  and  Captain  Richardson,  adding : — 
"  The  whole  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  on  this  service 
have  conducted  themselves  so  much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  I 
cannot  express  myself  too  strongly  in  their  commendation.*' 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  also  issued  the  following 
order : — "  The  Governor-General  in  Council  desires  to  express  his 
particular  approbation  of  the  valour  and  judgment  displayed  by 
Major  Cuyler,  H.M.'s  86th,  throughout  the  service  at  B(a)roach, 
and  in  commanding  the  storming  of  the  fort,  and  by  Captain 
Bichardson  of  the  same  corps  in  leading  the  assault.  His  Excel- 
lency in  Council  also  observes  with  particular  satisfiEUstion  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Cliffe,  of  the  Engineers  of  Bombay.     To  all  the 
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officers  and  troops,  European  and  Native,  employed  on  this 
honourable  occasion  His  Excellency  in  Council  signifies  his  high 
commendatioD/' 

The  regimental  loss  consisted  of  one  officer  (Captain  Semple), 
two  sergeants,  and  ten  rank  and  file  killed,  and  three  officers, 
(Major  Cujler  and  Captains  Bichardson  and  McLauchlin,)  and 
twenty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Sergeant  Bills  was  promoted  to  sergeant-major,  Sergeant  John 
Moore  received  a  donation  of  600  rupees,  and  Private  John 
Brierley  was  promoted  to  corporal  and  subsequently  to  sergeant.* 

From  Broach,  the  regiment  retnrned  to  Baroda. 
(To  he  continued.) 


A  NIGHT'S  ADVENTURE. 


About  thirty  years  ago  the  Service  involved  nothing  utb 
^*  straight-forward  soldiering/'  as  an  old  non-purchase  lieutenant 
used  to  say,  who  had  a  contempt  for  arms  of  precision.  Battalions 
in  those  days  were  commanded  by  the  colonel  and  adjutant,  the 
majors  cutting  in  for  command  when  the  chief  went  on  leave ;  the 
captains  and  lieutenants  were  encouraged  to  amuse  themselves  in 
society  and  with  field  sports ;  this  policy  was  ardently  followed  by 
onr  (Colonel,  who  was  delighted  if  his  officers  were  in  good  society, 
although  he  seldom  left  the  barracks.  If  he  saw  in  the  papers 
that  Lieutenant  So-and-so  was  at  Lady  Haotpas  garden-party  at 
Chiswick,  that  sub  was  sure  of  liberal  leave  on  all  occasions. 

On  one  occasion  some  of  us  hired  a  yacht,  which  we  anchored 
opposite  the  Chiefs  wind'ws^  in  order  that  he  might  ask  at  mess 
whose  yacht  it  wstf,  the  bait  used  to  take,  and  the  temporary  owners 
obtained  unlimited  leave  I     At  me>s  one  night  he  said  to  me, 

**  Instead  of  taking  your  fortnight's  leave  in  London,  why  not 
this  Autumn  take  a  walking  tour  in  beautiful  Switzerland." 

To  hear  was  to  obey  !  so  accompanied  by  a  brother  Sub,  Charley 

S ,  off  I  went,  and  after   the  usual  journey  through  France 

found  ourselves  really  enjoying  the  scenery,  the  change,  the  good 
spirits  and  appetite  which  exercise  in  mountain  air  invariably  en- 
tails. "  Five  minutes  more,  Charley,  and  then  my  turn  for  the  bag." 

This  I  said  to  my  friend  Charley  S ,  as  we  walked  along  one 

August  afternoon  over  one  of  the  lesser  passes  of  Switzerland. 
Although  on  a  walking  tour,  we  had  a  strong  objection  to  the 
regulation  knapsack,  which  gives  one  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 

*  The  foregoing  details  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cannon's  '*  Historical 
Records."  The  compiler  has  been  unable  to  find  any  muster-roll  of  the  regiment 
between  1799  and  December,  1806.  In  a  roll  dated  Agoada  near  Goa,  Jannary, 
1807,  and  in  those  of  several  subsequent  years,  the  name  of  Bills  does  not  appear. 
The  names  of  John  Moore  and  John  Srearley  appear  among  the  sergeants,  the 
latter  of  whom  attained  the  rank  of  regimental  quarter-master-sergeant  about  the 
time  the  regiment  returned  home.  ^ 
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the  tourist  proper,  so  preferred  carrying  a  small  bag,  containing 
our  change  of  apparel^  easy  shoes,  and  other  little  comforts,  where- 
with to  make  ourselves  presentable  at  the  table- d^hote  in  the  even- 
ing, and  where  we  always  managed  to  arrive  in  good  time. 

But  to  proceed.  We  had  reached  the  summit,  and  wore  gazing 
down  a  long  valley,  lit  op  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  son,  and  besides 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  were  anxious  to  pick  out  the 

village  of  A j  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  ni^bt,  and  which 

we  had  been  told  was  visible  from  this  point.  We  soon  made  it 
out,  lyii»g  considerably  on  our  left,  whilst  the  road  on  which  we 
travelled,  and  which  was  remarkably  good,  with  a  strong  atone 
parapet  on  the  outside,  wound  down  the  mountain  to  the  right, 
eventually  debouching  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  from  whence  we 
could  see  it,  like  a  thread,  running  straight  for  A 

^'Nothing  for  it,  Charley,  but  to  follow  the  road,"  said  I; 
''  but  let  us  have  a  pipe  first,  it  is  such  a  jolly  evening,  and  we 
have  plenty  of  time  to  reach  A before  dinner." 

"  Talking  of  dinner,''  said  my  friend,  with  a  yawn,  "  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  a  meal  they  will  give  us  down  there,  it  looks  a 
precious  small  place,  and  you  know  we  were  warned  the  hotel  was 
not  up  to  much,  only  used  e9ipae$ani,  as  it  were." 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  **  if  my  appetite  remains,  to  say  nothing 
of  increasing,  the  same  as  at  present,  it  will  have  to  be  a  very 
tough  filet,  and  a  very  old  poulet,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
a  very  good  account  of,  and  anyhow,  it  is  only  for  one  night." 

Thus  chatting,  we  bad  made  considerable  pros^ress  dojrn  the 
pass,  when,  '*  Holloa,  whai's  this  ?"  from  Qiarley,  made  nae  look 
round,  and  I  saw  him  examining  a  small  opening  in  the  parapet, 
which  upon  inspection  proved  to  be  a  flight  of  steps,  leading 
apparently  on  to  the  mountain  side,  but  a  nearer  view  showed  a 
small  foot-path,  which  pointed  directly  to  our  destination. 

''Never  mind  that,"  cried  Charley,  as  he  saw  me  trying  to  make 
out  a  green  board  on  a  rather  high  post,  ^'  we  have  our  line  of 
country,  so  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  strai«{ht." 

*'  It  seemed  to  be  in  two  or  three  languages,"  1  answered,  *'  but 
I  had  not  time  to  make  it  out." 

**  No  matter." 

*'  Bon  soir,  bon  aoir,  old  gentleman,"  we  called  out,  in  answer 
to  a  peasant  who  was  raking  together  the  short  grass  which  had 
been  cut  between  the  rooks,  and  who  had  shouted  something  to  us 
which  we  could  not  make  out.  ''  Wonder  what  be  was  talking 
about,  he  seemed  very  energetic." 

After  about  half  an  hour  more  we  began  to  approach  the  village. 
The  main  road  ran  almost  parallel  with  us  on  our  right,  and  it 
was  evident  that  we  should  enter  the  town  by  a  bye  street,  which 
street  converged  till  it  almost  seemed  as  if  there  ought  to  be  a  gate, 
80  narrow  was  it,  and  then  opened  into  a  diminutive  square,  or  more 
properly  triangle,  through  which  the  main  road  passed.      ^ 
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As  the  distance  decreased  we  perceived  this  sqasre,  as  I  shall 
call  it,  6lled  with  men,  and  a  very  rough  lot  they  looked,  clad  for 
the  most  part  in  bloases,  open  at  the  throat,  and  showing  their 
tangled,  unkempt  beards,  tlieir  nether  garmeutt  were  of  the 
rooghest,  and  altogether  their  general  appearance  was  of  the  most 
unprepossessing  kind.  Bat  what  struck  as  mo9t  was  that  they 
were  all  armed,  some  with  scythes,  others  with  hooks,  bludgeons, 
stones,  and  many  carried  long  knives  in  their  hands. 

^^  What  can  all  this  meanP"  I  said,  as  tlie  gentleman  were  evi- 
dently awaiting  our  advent. 

**  Looks  like  a  fight,^  exclaimed  Charley,  *'  but  how  can  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  as  ?'' 

We  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  on  this  point,  for  no  sooner  had 
we  entered  the  square  than  we  were  seized  on  all  sides,  and  hustled 
and  pushed  about,  the  aforesaid  knives  coming  in  close  proximity 
with  oar  faces ;  the  language,  a  kind  of  patois,  a  perfect  Babel 
roand  bs,  and  for  a  moment  all  was  confusion 

Presently  the  pushing  took  a  more  decided  form,  and  following 
the  many  oplifted  arms,  there  I  saw  fastened  to  the  wall  a  similar 

Sreen  board  to  the  one  I  bad  so  hurriedly  glanced  at  on  our  way 
own.  There  it  wa9,  but  to  read  it  was  quite  another  thing,  in 
that  pushing,  shouting,  savage-looking  mob.  It  gave  one  a  small 
idea  of  what  Paris  mast  have  been  in  the  days  of  Louis  XYL 

Charley  called  out,  "  Make  for  the  hotel,''  and  after  great  exer- 
tion, the  mob,  as  it  were,  carried  us  to  the  small  bouse  which  boasted 
that  appellation. 

Here,  with  our  backs  to  the  door-posts,  we  felt  all  right,  and 
began  trying  to  elucidate  from  our  many  tormentors  the  meaniiis^ 
of  all  this  excitement.  We  aoked  for  the  mayor,  and  he  was 
pointed  out  lo  as,  a  man  in  a  blouse,  perhaps  not  quite  so  ferocious 
as  the  rest,  but  evidently  one  who  was  not  going  to  help  uk,  as  he 
remained  standing,  hands  in  pockets,  a  grin  on  his  face,  and  his 
whole  manner  intimating  '^yoa  must  look  out  for  yourselves/' 

However,  the  row  did  something,  it  brought  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel,  who  seemed  at  a  glance  to  take  in  the  situation. 

'^Oh,  Messieurs,  pay  them,''  he  cried,  with  many  gesticulations, 
'<  please  pay  them,  they  will  roin  me,  ruin  my  house,  please  pay 
them." 

**  What  do  they  demand  P"  we  asked. 

"  Forty  francs." 

"  Forty  francs !  what  for  P"  we  exclaimed. 

^Messieurs  came  down  the  moantain  by  the  short  cat,  and  they 
claim  forty  francs,  twenty  apiece,  for  crossing  their  land." 

**  Nonsense,"  cried  Charley,  **  don't  they  wish  they  may  get 
it,"  and  we  tried  to  push  oar  way  into  the  hotel,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, bnt  with  the  accompaniment  of  about  a  dosen  of  these 
wretches.  ^         t 

Here  began  demands  on  one  side,  and  resistai^tS^^bir'^dP^w, 
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bat  we  8oon  discovered  that  bj  sbowini^  a  bold  front  mooh  might 
be  done.  The  fine  was  now  redoced  to  fifteen  francs  apieoe,  b«l 
Charley  (who  was  paymaster)  still  held  oot,  and  the  wrangle  waa 
at  its  height,  when,  taming  my  head,  I  perceived  the  form  of  a 
yoang  girl,  trying  to  make  her  way  throogh  the  crowd.  8be 
seemed  in  great  anxiety,  and  on  reaching  as,  seised  our  handa 
and  implored  os  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  men.  She  said 
our  lives  were  not  safe,  and  that  her  father's  (the  landlord)  lud 
frequently  been  threatened  if  he  interfered  between  his  guests  and 
the  payment  of  this,  we  now  foind,  regular  extortion,  apon  un- 
sospeoting  travellers.  The  cur£  of  the  village  now  appeared  opon 
the  scene,  and  tried  to  throw  oil  opon  the  troubled  waters,  bot  to 
little  effect ;  he  asked  as  to  his  house,  but  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  besides  would  have  done  no  good  under  the  cir- 
camstances. 

However,  as  all  things  come  to  an  end,  so,  by  the  advice  of  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  staying  for  some  time  in  the  hotel, 
and  who  knew  the  character  of  the  villagers,  we  eventaaliy  drew 
out  a  written  receipt,  which  we  stated  we  should  send  to  the 
Consul  at  Berne,  and  handed  over  the  sam  of  ten  francs,  which 
they  took  with  much  grumbling  and  many  surly  looks.  After  this 
the  men  withdrew,  and  we  were  left  in  peace  to  set  oarselvea 
straight  before  sitting  do^n  to  our  hurriedly  prepared  dinner. 
During  this  meal  the  Englishman  explained  to  us  that  the  village 
of  A  had  sprung  up  almost  entirely  from  the  workmen  em- 

ployed in  making  the  fine  road  and  parapet  to  which  I  have  before 
referred.  Their  work  had  been  finished ,  but  tUey  did  not  care  to 
leave,  so  led  a  desultory  kind  of  life.  One,  who  must  have  saved 
some  money,  had  bought  up  the  fields  through  which  we  bad 
passed,  and  I  need  hardly  say,  made  more  by  his  extortionate 
demands  on  strangers  than  from  his  crops.     Sine  iUcB  ktcrymm! 

We  spent  the  evening  over  our  pipes  and  uiap,  discui^sing  to* 
morrow's  route,  and  talking  of  the  events  of  the  day.  Just  as  we 
were  knocking  the  ashes  from  our  pipes,  previous  to  retiring,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  landlord  and  his  daughter  again  appeared, 
the  latter  certai  ly  calmer  than  at  our  first  meeting;,  but  still  with 
anxious  look  about  the  eyes,  and  a  frequent  turning  of  the  head 
towards  the  door,  which  indicated  that  all  was  not  yet  right  in  that 
direction. 

The  landlord  explained  his  intrusion  in  this  wise :  His  daughter, 
whilst  sitting  in  their  back-room,  had  heard  some  of  our  previous 
friends,  who  harl  evidently  expended  some  of  the  ten  francs  in 
something  stronger  than  water,  wrangling  amongst  themselves 
as  to  the  small ness  of  the  fine,  and  threats  as  to  what  they  would 
do  if  they  could  catch  us  again.  The  landlord  (we  thought  what 
a  comfortable  life  he  must  lead)  evidently  had  some  faith  in  their 
drunken  discourse,  and  came  to  us  to  assist  him  in  the  dilemma. 
He  proposed  that  we  should  retire  to  our  room,  which  woald  pre* 
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vent  any  chance  meeting  between  onnelyea  and  the  vfllagen,  and 
also  gi?e  him  an  excuse  for  turning  the  revellers  out,  and  closing 
bis  bouse  for  the  night 

To  Ibis  we  a^freed,  and  mounting  the  stairs,  soon  found  our- 
selves in  a  neat,  double-bedded  roum,  clean  and  airy,  with  one 
Urge  window  opposite  the  door.  As  the  landlord  still  hesitated, 
Charley  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  else  be  would  like  to 
suggest 

*'  At  what  hour  would  Messieurs  start  in  the  morning  P" 

^Oh,  early/'  answered  Charley,  sitting  down  on  the  side  of 
one  of  the  beds,  and  wondering  what  was  coming  next. 

Instead  of  reply,  the  landlord  walked  to  the  window,  opened 
it,  looked  out,  and  beckoned  us  to  approach.  The  window  was, 
«bout  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  looked  on  to  the  hills. 

''  If  I  might  venture  to  suggest,^  said  the  landlord,  *^  and  Mes- 
sieurs would  not  mind  the  descent,  I  would  propose  that  they 
left  by  this  window  in  the  morning,  sind  took  the  back  of  the  town 
instead  of  passing  through  the  street,  it  would  be  easy  there  to  re- 
join the  main  road.'' 

To  this  proposal,  which  certainly  took  us  rather  aback,  we 
eventually  consented,  and  having  settled  the  bill,  were  left  alone 
to  talk  of  the  strange  locahty  into  which  our  travels  had  brought 
as  We,  however,  did  not  talk  very  long,  as  both  were  tired,  having 
had  a  long  day,  so,  placing  the  table  and  chairs  against  the  door 
as  a  temporary  barricade,  were  soon  sound  asleep.  The  sun  peep- 
ing into  our  room  awoke  ine,  and  looking  at  my  watch  I  found  it 
was  a  quarter  to  five. 

''  Tumble  up,  Charley,"  I  cried,  "  and  let  us  try  this  drop-fence 
it  does  not  look  much  in  the  morning." 

Cliarley  muttered  something  about  wishing  ^  drop  fences"  and 
^'  windows"  somewhere  else,  but  at  last  consented  to  dress  himself. 

**  Toss  for  first  go,"  cried  he,  which  we  accordingly  did  ;  ^'  heads 
I  go  first,  tails  you  do."    Up  went  the  coin,  and  came  down  hesds. 

*'  All  right,  here  goes,"  said  Charley,  as  he  swung  himself  out 
of  the  window,  and  was  soon  hanging  by  his  arms ;  a  moment 
later!  heard  a  thud,  and  Charlej  waa  on  terra  finna. 

I  was  in  the  act^of  following  him,  and  was  already  sitting  on  the 
window-ledge,  preparatory  to  dropping,  when  he  called  out,  ^'  The 
bag,  man,  the  bag;"  and  lucky  enough  he  did,  for  had  I  dropped, 
we  and  our  worldly  goods  would  have  been  considerably  separated. 

After  I  was  safely  landed  with  the  bag,  it  took  us  but  little  time 
to  clear  two  or  three  walls,  and  with  a  detour  of  about  half  a  mile 
we  made  the  high  road,  and  walked  briskly  in  the  bright  morn* 
ing  sun,  enjoying  the  early  fresliue:».'i  of  the  air,  and  thanking  the 
landlord  as  the  cause  of  our  early  rising. 

We  saw  no  more  of  our  friends  of  the  previous  night,  and  about 
eight  a.m.  reached  our  first  stopping-place  for  the  day.  Here  a 
good  breakfa^^t  of  cutlets  and  eafe-HJW'laU  was  soon  placed  before^ 
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a8,  to  wbicliy  dear  reader,  joo  may  be  sure  we  did  ample  ja»tiee 
after  our  Night's  Adveiitore. 

We  beard  afterwards  that  a  similar  adventure  had  befallen  some 
tourists,  whioh  ended  in  disastrous  conseaoences,  so  we  considered 
ourselves  fortunate  we  bad  got  off  so  easilj.  On  our  return  we  bad 
a  good  story  to  tell  the  Colonel  at  mess,  and  which  may  tend  to 
prevent  others  from  attempting  short  outs. 


MILITAEY  SKETCHING  AND  EECONNAISSANCE.* 

•  This,  the  advanced  guard,  as  we  may  term  it,  of  a  series  of 
"  Military  Handbooks,''  tells  very  plainly  how  the  wind  is  blowing 
now,  in  respect  to  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments necessary  for  the  British  oflBeer  to  possess.  Formerly, 
which  means  only  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years*  since,  the  officers, 
in  the  majority  of  regiments,  able  to  go  and  make  a  sketch  of  a 
new  part  of  country  might  easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  ;  signifying  it  was  only  about  one  officer  in  five  who 
practically  understood  this  important  portion  of  reconnaissance. 
At  present  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  we  believe,  to  find  in 
any  corps  one  officer  incapable  of  draughting  out  a  sketch  of  any 
portion  of  country  he  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre.  As  Colonel 
firackenbury  informs  us  in  the  preface,  there  were  other  difficulties 
officers  had  to  contend  with.  The  books,  intended  to  instruct  in 
^  Military  Sketching,''  were  as  a  rule  more  suitable  for  ^'  surveyors 
and  map-makers  than  for  practical  sketches  in  the  field/'  Again, 
while  ''a  whole  library  of  books  might  be  found  to  tell  by  what 
great  fault  the  Prussians  lost  the  Battle  of  Kollin,  or  by  what 
wisdom  won  that  of  Koniggratz,  there  was  no  work  in  existence 
explaining  to  an  English  lieutenant  how  he  should  lead  his  handful 
of  men  to  the  best  advantage ;  or  even  to  a  colonel  how  to  dis- 
perse his  battalion  so  as  to  deserve  success,  if  not  to  command 
it.'' 

It  was  through  being  **  strongly  impressed  by  the  lack  of  real 
elementary  books,"  that  led  the  Editor  to  appeal  ''to  oertam 
garrison-instructors  to  assist  him  in  supplying  the  want,  which  was 
felt,  not  only  bv  students,  but  by  the  instructors  themselves."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  any  call  for  special  work,  when  the  good 
purpose  of  it  is  clear,  meets  with  a  ready  response  from  English 
officers,  of  which  no  better  proof  could  exist  than  the  book  now 
before  us.  Commencing  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  object  of 
Military  Sketching,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  how  the 
prismatic  compass  is  used,  the  measurement  of  distances,  and  the 
system  generally  of  transferring  to  paper  a  rough  map  of  the 
ground  surveyed.     Section  6  is  devoted  to  "triangulation,"  and 

•  Military  Sketching  and  Beconnaiuance/'  hy  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  G.  Hot- 
ehison  and  Captain  H.G.  Macgregor,  Bdited  by  LieoteuanuColonel  C.  B.  Bracken- 
bury,  R.A.,  AJLO.    London,  C.  Kc^an  Paul  &  Co.    1878. 
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in  Ihis,  as  well  as  the  sections  upon  "traversing,"  "Beld-book 
sketching,''  &c.,  everything  valaable  for  the  Military  student  to 
understand,  is  described  in  the  plainest  of  language,  and  in  the 
pleasautest  of  styles  so  that  it  is  as  intelligible  to  the  dullest  as  to 
the  brightest  intellect,  while  the  amount  of  information  given  is 
really  wonderful.  In  fact,  the  first  portion  of  the  book,  some 
seventy  pages  of  print,  contains  the  essence  of  a  score  of  huge 
works  upon  land  surveying,  and  through  which  Military  students 
of  the  past  had  to  wearily  wade;  the  result  in  all  cases  being 
never  equivalent  to  the  trouble  each  was  obliged  to  devote  to  the 
matter. 

Tiie  important  subject  of  fieconnaissance,  the  means  bj  which 
the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  description  of  country  he 
occupies,  is  ascertained,  forms  the  second  portion  of  the  book. 
Commencing  with  **  topographical^'  and  road  reconnaissance,  and 
how  a  report  of  either  should  be  drawn  up,  the  remaining  sections, 
save  one,  are  devoted  to  exhaustively  describing  how  different 
reconnaissances  ought  to  be  made.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  a 
'*  course  of  field-sketching  and  reconnaissance  of  ground  for  non- 
commissioned ofSicers  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.''  The 
second  portion  is,  we  need  scarcely  add,  quite  as  full  of  informa- 
tion as  the  first,  while  the  fifteen  plates  at  the  end  are  models  of 
what  such  illustrations  should  be,  being  neat,  and  in  every  detail 
thoroughly  clear  and  practical. 

The  great  merit  of  works  of  this  kind  is,  that  they  at  once  make 
plain  to  the  uninitiated,  matters  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
most  obscure.  The  officer  of  average  intelligence,  although  he 
might  never  have  sent  in  a  sketch  before,  would,  after  a  couple  of 
hours  quiet  perusal  of  this  book,  be  enabled  to  start  with  a  clear 
idea  in  his  head  of  what  he  was  expected  to  perform.  And  this 
remark  will  apply  equally  if  he  was  under  similar  circumstances 
called  upon  to  make  a  reconnaissance  with  a  few  men  of  a  line  of 
country  in  a  named  direction.  Although  '^  this  Manual  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  regimental  officers,"  yet  we  are  confident  there  are 
very  few  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  who  will  not  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  How  reconnaissances  of 
the  enemy  and  reconnaissances  in  force  should  be  conducted  are 
not  described  here,  but  will  be  treated  under  the  iiead  of  **  Tactics," 
in  another  Manual.  We  may,  however,  state,  that  nothing  new 
has  been  introduced  in  this  work  to  the  readers'  notice,  the  great 
advantage  of  the  book  consisting  in  the  plain  concise  manner  in 
which  the  instruction  has  been  given.  Tn  short,  Part  I.  explains 
bow  a  military  sketch  is  made,  and  Part  II.  shows  ho«  this  know* 
ledge  for  the  requirements  of  war  should  practically  be  applied. 

The  value  of  reconnoitring  in  warfare  ha^  been  an  acknowledged 
fact  for  generations,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  has  been  added 
this  last  twenty  years  to  our  knowledge  generally  of  how  recon- 
naissances should  be  conducted.  Their  inteniion  has  always  been 
to  acquire  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  movements  or  disposition  of 
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his  truop«y  to  Bupplj  the  defects  of  maps,  and  to  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  a  country  which  is  to  become  the  theatre  of  a  campaign. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  a  war  when  once  began  was  always  supposed, 
we  make  use  of  a  theatrical  simile,  **  to  run  a  good  many  seasons."* 
The  troops  were  paraded  and  inspected  in  their  cantonments  bj 
their  commanders  in  the  spring  months,  when  summer,  with  its 
fine  weather  came,  then  they  took  the  field  and  began  mancBUTering 
against  each  other.  On  one  side  a  town  would  be  besieged,  on 
the  other  some  line  of  retreat  would  be  threatened.  When  the . 
armies  actually  came  within  striking  distance,  weeks  would  be 
passed  in  marching  and  counter-marching  quite  close  to  one  an- 
other, each,  as  it  were,  waiting  for  his  opponent  to  begiq  the 
fray.  Sometimes  a  battle  would  be  fought  during  the  campaign, 
when. both  sides  would  claim  a  victory,  and  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  armies  on  either  side  would  withdraw  respectively  into 
winter  quarters.  When  this  had  been  done  for  four  or  five  years 
in  succession,  and  one  side  had  become  bankrupt,  peace  would  be 
made,  and  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  armies  disbanded  and 
sent  to  their  homes. 

That  we  have  not  in  the  previous  paragraph  made  a  rash  or 
ridiculous  statement,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  *'  Annoal 
Register  of  1778"  for  its  authenticity.  Frederick  the  Great 
was  then  al  war  with  Austria ;  and  the  Register  referring  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  great  armies  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  does 
not  hesitate  to  allege  that  they  felt  such  mutual  awe  of  each  other 
as  to  evince  "  that  an  equal  distribution  of  force,  talents,  military. 
skill,  discipline  and  courage,  may  produce  the  same  effects  which 
usually  proceed  from  weakness,  want  of  spirit,  defect  in  ability, 
and  inexperience  in  war." 

The  reconnoitring  of  that  period  we  should  state  was  usually  per- 
formed by  large  bodies  of  troops,  which  driving  in  the  enemy's 
advanced  posts,  would  cause  him  to  deploy  his  army  in  full  force  to 
repel  what  might  he  considered  a  dangerous  attack  upon  his  position. 
Wiien  the  attacking  general  succeeded  iu  making  his  opponent 
thus  show  his  hand,  his  object  was  attained,  and  the  order  to  retire 
would  be  given.     An  old  writer  then  tells  us  : 

"  This  possibility  of  surprising  small  posts  and  advanced  gftards 
may  certainly  be  discovered  by  a  patrol  of  a  few  men,  and  even  in 
the  night.  But  when  we  would  put  the  information  of  deserters 
or  spies,  with  a  quarter  or  a  main  post,  to  the  test,  and  would  dis- 
cover whether  it  be  true  or  not,  then  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  We  shall  have  a  strong  escort,  which  will  not  only  have  the 
effect  of  attaining  our  object,  but  also  that  of  concealing  from  the 
enemy  what  that  object  is.'' 

This  author  goes  oti  to  say  that  when  a  strong  force  is  used  the 
enemy's  troops  at  once  fall  back  without  ofiering  resistance,  so  that 
your  object  is  to  a  certain  extent  gained  without  any  corresponding 
loss.    He  also  recommends  that  the  reconnoiaaance  should  be  made 
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by  Mveral  bodies  of  troops  at  the  same  time  on  difTerent  points, 
having  with  each  '*  persons  who^e  dres8  shall  mark  distinction,  and 
who  shall  appear  surrounded  with  a  suite  of  attendants/'  From 
the  foregoing  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  then  to  have  sham 
generals  and  sham  staffs,  a  plan  which  would  certainly  be  likely  to 
mislead  the  etiemy,  as  well  as  to  draw  upon  the  sham  commander 
and  his  body  guards  a  considerable  fire. 

Military  sketching,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held, 
during  the  last  century^  in  the  estimation  it  deserved.  '*If  time 
and  circumstance  will  permit/'  the  writer  we  have  previously  quoted 
from  states,  "  it  is  certainly  very  advisable  to  take  a  quick  sketch 
in  drawing  of  such  thinp  as  ought  to  be  remembered,  from  any 
extensive  view  which  otfers,  rather  than  trust  the  memory  with  ao 
many  objects  as  may  occur  in  a  large  stretch  of  country.'^ 

That  they  did  use  small  patrols  in  the  British  Army,  and  advan- 
tag^usly  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  followio<^  incident  will  prove, 
being  alike  a  record  of  excellent  pluck  and  rare  strategy  in  a  corporal 
and  party  of  dragoons  during  the  American  War  of  1778. 
'^Corporal  Elton  of  the  16th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  with 
six  dragoons  under  his  command,  was  sent  by  General  Howe  from 
Brandewine  to  the  head  of  Elke,  carrying  to  Lord  Howe  intelli- 
gence of  the  victory  that  had  been  obiaitied.  Elton  and  his  party 
duly  arrived  where  the  fleet  lay,  and  having  sent  his  despatch  on 
board  he  began  his  march  homewards.  Having  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  to  traverse,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  found  himself  before  long  among 
a  line  of  American  troops  escoriing  a  convoy  of  provisions,  Ac, 
He  had  previously  taken  the  precaution  to  make  his  party  turn  their 
jackets  inside  out,  by  which  their  uniform  became  white  turned  up 
with  blue ;  this  being  the  same  as  that  of  Washington's  dragoons. 
Biding  up  without  hesitation  to  the  line  of  baggage,  and  seeing 
the  name  of  Colonel  Brown  written  upon  the  tilt  of  one  of  the 
waggons,  he  called  out  to  the  men  ^'  that  Colonel  Brown  had  sent 
him  to  give  them  orders  to  drive  quicker,  and  passed  safely  along 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  column,  calling  to  the  men  as  he 
passed,  to  keep  up.''  Ht^  performed  the  duty  he  had  been  des- 
patched upon  in  an  incredible  short  time,  bringing  every  man  and 
horse  back  with  him  to  Philadelphia  uninjured. 

We  could  give  other  instances  of  what  was  done  by  daring 
dragoons  in  thofie  days;  we  might  relate  how  Dennis  O'Lavoney 
to  whose  memory  Lord  Rawdon  afterwaads  ei*ected  a  monument  in 
Dublin,  saved  the  despatches  he  had  been  entrusted  to  deliver; 
but  we  have  told  enough  to  show  that  in  1778  as  in  1878,  British 
dragoons  did  their  duty  h(^iestly,  gallantiv,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  book  we  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  will 
be  no  hindrance  to  their  further  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  deferable  for  them  to  know,  but  will  on  the  contrary  help  to 
the  further  development  of  the  bravery  and  iHtelligence  they  have 
inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


Admiralty,  8ept.  20. 

The  following  promotion  has 
been  this  day  made : — Sub  Lienc 
U.  N.  White-Thomson  to  be  lieut. 
in  her  Majesty's  Fleet,  with 
seniority  of  Sept.  12. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majest/s  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Lieut. 
H.  K.  L.  Phillips  has  been  placed 
on  the  Retired  List  of  his  rank 
from  the  18th  inst. 

Sep.  24 

Navigating  Sab  Lieut.  E.  W. 
Petley  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  navigating  lieut.  in  her 
Majesty's  Fleet,  with  seniority  of 
July  12, 

Sep.  25. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Chap, 
the  Rev.  L.  Graham  has  this  day 
been  placed  on  the  Retired  List. 
Sept.  26. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majes^s  Order  in 
Council  of  April  30, 1877,  Chief  En- 
gineer  J.  Ward  has  been  placed  on 
tne  Retired  List. 

Sept.  27. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  and 
April  30, 1877,  Chief  Engineer  W. 
Smiley  has  been  this  day  placed  on 
the  Retired  List. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Lieut. 
J.  C.  C.  Dennis  has  been  this  day 
placed  on  the  retired  list  from 
the  24th  inst.,  with  permission  to 
assume  the  rank  and  title  of  retired 
commander. 

Sept  28. 

In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  her  Majesty's  Orders  in 
Council  of  April  30,  1877,  Engi- 
neer J.  Patterson  has  this  day 
been  placed  on  the  Retired 
List,  with  permission  to  assume 


the  rank  and  title  of  retired  chief 
engineer  from  the  same  date. 

Sept.  30. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Admiral 
Sir  G.  Elliot,  K.C.6.,  has  been 
this  day  placed  on  the  Retired 
List  of  his  rank  from  the  26th 
inst.,  and  the  following  promo- 
tions, consequent  thereon,  have 
been  made  from  the  same  date : — 
Vice-Admiral  C.  F.  Hillyar,  C.B., 
to  be  admiral  in  her  Mfuesty's 
Fleet :  Rear-Admiral  H.  S.  Hillyar, 
C.B.,  to  be  vice-admiral  in  her 
Majesty's  Fleet,  with  seniority  of 
Sept.  16,  1877;  Captain  A.  MoL. 
Lyons  to  be  rear-admiral  in  her 
Majesty's  Fleet. 

Consequent  on  the  foregoing, 
the  following  promotions,  also 
dating  the  26th  inst.,  have  taken 
place  on  the  Retired  List : — Yioe- 
Admirals  F.  B.  Montresor,  E. 
Codd,  S.  Smyth,  A.  W.  Jeming- 
ham,  to  be  admirals  on  the  Re- 
tired List. 

Oct  4. 

The  undermentioned  Engineers 
have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
chief  engineers  in  her  Majesty's 
Fleet,  with  seniority  as  stated 
against  their  names : — ^E.  J.  Com- 
ley(Sept.20,  1878);  J.  Edmonds 
(^pt.27,  1878). 

Oct.  8. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  April  30,  1877,  Engi- 
neer J.  Y.  B.  Thompson  has  been 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  from 
the  4th  inst. :  Engineer  J.  Jefferies 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
chief  engineer  in  her  Majesty's 
Fleet,  with  seniority  of  1st  inst. 
Oct.  9. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  April  30,  1877,  Assist.- 
Engineer  A  S.  Barter  has  been 
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placed  on  tbe  Betired  List  of  his 
rank  from  the  4th  Inst. 

Oct.  11. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
aions  of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22.  1870,  and  Feb. 
4,  1875,  Fleet  Snrg.  F.  Negus  has 
this  day  been  placed  on  the  Be- 
tired List,  with  authority  to 
assume  the  rank  and  title  of  re- 
tired deputy-inspector- general  of 
hospitals  and  fleets. 

Oct.  16. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
Bions  of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb  22,  1870,  Lieut.  8. 
Pulley  has  been  this  day  placed  on 
the  Betired  List  of  his  rank. 

Oct.  17. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions  of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1877,  Com.  W. 
H.  Gtx>ld  has  been  placed  on  the 
Berired  List,  with  permission  to 
assume  the  rank  and  title  of  re- 
tired oapt.  from  the  9th  inst. 

Oct.  21. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22,  1870,  Lieut. 
F.  E.  Bamsden  has  been  placed 
on  the  Betired  Lisc  from  the  18th 
inst.,  with  permission  to  assume 
the  rank  and  title  of  retired  com. 
from  that  date. 

Oct.  22. 

Acting  Lieut.  G.  G.  Philipps  to 
be  Heut.,  with  seniority  from  July 
16,  haying  passed  the  necessary 
examination  at  the  Boyal^Nayal 
College. 

Admiral— A.  Farquhar,  to  be 
commander-in-chief  at  Deyonport, 
yioe  Sir  T.  Symonds. 

Bear-Admiral— W.  M.  Dowell, 
C.B.,  to  be  senior  officer  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  vice  Hillyar,  pro- 
moted. 

Captains— G.  Tryon,  O.B.,  to 
Monarch,  vice  Lyons,  promoted  to 
flag  rank;  A.  J.  Chatfield,  to 
Thunderer,  vice  Wilson,  appointed 
commodore  in  Australia;  G.  D. 
Morant,  to  Valorous,  vice  Boyle, 
superseded  at  own  request ;  H.  B. 
Fhillimore,  O.B.,  to  Belleisle,  vice 
Bowley,  period  of  service  expired ; 
A.  G.  B.  Boe,  to  Flora,  additional, 


for  service  at  Ascension,  vice  Fhil- 
limore; W.  H.  Whyte,  to  Boyal 
Adelaide,  vice  Hopkins,  period  of 
service  expired ;  F.  W.  Kichards, 
to  Boadicea,  vice  Erskine;  J.  E. 
Erskine,  to  Ghimet ;  W.  J.  Uunt- 
Grubbe,  C.B.,  to  Pembroke,  vice 
Bichards:  J.  F.  G.  Grant,  to 
Simoom,  vice  Pasley,  invalided. 

Stafif  Commanders-in-Comraand 
— G.  A.  Macfarlane,  to  Medina, 
vice  Hewlett,  time  expired;  W. 
H.  Fawckner,  to  Fire  Queen,  vice 
Pounds,  time  expired;  F.  K. 
Taylor,  to  Hercules. 

Commanders — E.  W.  Shirley, 
to  Belleisle;  the  Hon.  A.  B. 
Hewitt,  from  Duncan,  to  be  in- 
specting commander  of  Coastguard 
at  Berwick,  vice  Goold,  retired. 

Lieutenants — W.  H.  M.  Dougall, 
to  be  flag-lient.  to  Vice- Admiral 
Coote,  C.B. ;  L.  A.  de  Sausmarez, 
to  Malabar ;  A.  H.  Lorine,  E.  J. 
Hill,  F.  L.  Campbell,  and  W.  F. 
p.  Walker,  to  Boyal  Naval  Col- 
lege, Greenwich,  for  study ;  J.  M. 
Caulfeild,  to  Bapid :  C.  H.  Wright, 
to  Assistance,  E.  W.  Hodgkiuson, 
to  be  fiag-lieut.  to  Bear-Admiral 
W.  M.  Dowell.  C.B.,  Fredk.  L. 
Laurence,  to  Hibemia,  as  flag- 
lient.  to  Bear-Admiral  Luard, 
C.B. ;  A.  H.  Anson,  to  Boyal  Naval 
College,  for  study:  A.  J.  Loane. 
to  Valorous ;  P.  A.  A.  G.  Tate,  to 
Baleigh:  G.  L.  B.  Bennett,  to 
Defence:  T.  T.  Greet,  to  Achilles  : 
C.  E.  Kingsmill,  to  Alexandra ;  S. 
Ewing,  to  Warrior :  B.  E.  Maitland, 
to  Danae :  T.  H.  Leventhorpe,  to 
Belleisle:  W.  B.  Fisher,  to  Im- 
placable; A.  C.  Corry,  F.  H.  N. 
Harvey,  C.  Sherard.  F.  G.  C. 
Langdon,  H.  G.  W.  Thorold,  and 
C.  A.  F.  Walters,  to  Cambridge 
(for  short  course  of  gunneir) ;  A. 
H.  Anson,  and  C.  E.  Gladstone, 
to  Cambridge  (additional,  for 
short  course  of  gunnery) :  G.  N. 

A.  Pollard,  P.  C.  M.  Noel,  J.  Case- 
ment, and  B.  E.  Berkeley,  to  Mala- 
dar ;  J.  De  B.  Lopez,  to  Excellent : 

B.  J.  Symonds,  to  Buby ;  W.  C. 
V.  Baker,  to  Penelope ;  E.  P.  Ashe, 
to  Hecla ;  A.  H.  Coker,  to  Thun- 
derer C.  H.  P.  Jones,  to  Boscawen 
(for  gunnery  duties);  E.  D.  St.  A 
Omsianney,  to  Penguin ;  W.  J.  W. 
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Barnard,  to  Pembroke  (additional, 
for  Gannet);  H.  J.  Martin,  to 
Hector;  H.  J.  M.  Pogh,  to 
Belleisle  (additional,  for  Coaat- 
gaard  at  Newoastle) ;  B.  W.  0. 
Voysey,  to  Dancan ;  H.  E.  Bour- 
cbier,  to  Valiant ;  W.  H.  Hender- 
son, A.  W.  E.  Prothero,  S.  B. 
Boapell,  and  F.  L.  Campbell,  to 
Garnet  (wben  commissioned  on 
Oct.  31);  A.  L.  Murray,  to 
Pegasns ;  E.  J.  Fleet,  to  Dragon. 

Kayigating Lieutenants: — B.  St. 
J.  Deane,  to  Malabar.  A.  G.  Dou- 
glas, to  Penelope.  P.  D.  Ouless, 
to  London.  T.  Hawkins-Smitb, 
to  Indus,  for  Hecate. 

Sub-Lieutenants — George  B.  B. 
Bairnsfatber,  to  Jumna  (for  navi- 
gatidg  duties.)  W.  B.  Fawckner 
and  W .  H.  H.  Montresor,  to  Hima- 
laya. T.  B.  H.  Cochrane,  to  Black 
Prince.  E.  P.  Charriugton,  8.  P. 
(jrarde,  and  C.  H.  Sandham,  to 
Black  Prince;  F.  J.  0.  Plumer,  to 
Garnet ;  A.  K.  Du  Pr^,  to  Garnet. 
'  Midshipmen — F.  R.  W.  Morgan, 
to  Black  Prince;  E.  W.  Bruce,  to 
Baleigh. 

Chaplains — Bev.  E.  Ibbetson, 
acting,  to  Serapis.  Bev.  Ben.  C. 
Pidcock,  M.A.,  to  Bellerophon; 
Bev.  R.  L.  Neale,  M.A.,  to  Lord 
Warden ;  Rev.  L  D.  Lewis,  B.A., 
to  Malabar;  Rev. H.  W.  Millett,  to 
Duncan. 

Fleet  Surgeon — ^B.  Ninnis,  M.D., 
to  Garnet. 

Staff  Surgeons — J.  Buckley  and 
J.  P.  Courtenay,  to  President  (ad- 
ditional) ;  D.  McN.  Johnston,  M.D., 
to  Malabar. 

Surgeons — C.  Drake,  to  War- 
rior ;  K.  Bentbam,  to  Malabar.  F. 
G.  Wright,  to  Garnet ;  W.  D.  Liaas, 
to  Penelope. 

Paymasters— W.  0.  P.  Grant,  to 
Pembroke,  for  Northampton.    B. 


Urwick,  to  be  seoretair  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Robt.  Coote,  O.B.,  Com- 
mander-in-Cbief  in  China ;  W.  J. 
C.  Row,  at  present  serving  as 
secretary  to  Admiral  Boys,  to  be 
secretary  to  Rear- Admiral  Dowell, 
C.B. ;  A.  W.  Brett,  to  be  secretary 
to  Rear- Admiral  Boys.  H.  H.  P. 
Shanks,  to  Garnet.  E.  H.  Whyte, 
to  Blanche. 

Chief  Engineers — J.  Barber,  to 
Pembroke  (for  service  in  Beacon.) 
W.  Bryan  and  J.  Dunlop,  to  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  for  study. 
G.  Wynhall,  to  Indus  (for  Swift- 
sure.) 

ROYAL  MARINES. 
Admiralty,  Sept.  81. 

The  surname  of  one  of  the  lients. 
whose  appointments  were  notified 
in  the  (iazette  of  Sept.  80  is  Mat- 
son,  and  not  Watson,  as  therein 
stated. 

Oct.  7. 

The  following  promotions*  dated 
Sept.  2,  1878,  have  taken  place  in 
the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infontry, 
viz.: — Major-Gen.  P.  C.  Penrose, 
C.B.,  to  be  lieut.-pen.,  vice  Clavell, 
deceased ;  Col.-Com.  F.  J.  Richards 
to  be  m^or-gen.,  vice  Penrose; 
Lieut.  Col.  Sec.  C/om.  and  Brevet 
Col.  H.  W.  Gwyn,  A.D.O.,  to  be 
col.-com,  vice  Richards;  Lieut. 
Col.  E.  J.  R.  Connolly  to  be  sec. 
com.,  vice  Gwyn :  Maj.  J.  8.  Mould 
to  be  lieut.-col.,  vice  Connolly: 
Capt.  A  Mackintosh  to  be  major, 
vice  Mould:  Lieut,  and  Assist.- 
Mugketry-Instructor  W.  P.Wright 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Macintosh. 

ROYAL  NAVAL  ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 
London  Brigade. 

Admiralty,  Oct.  12. 
J.   G.  W.  Hoare,  £sq.«  retired 
paymaster,  R.N.,  to  be  paymaster 
(Oct.  12). 
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ABMY  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept.  24. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Sept.  25, 1878  :— 

Boyai  Horse  Guards — Captain 
Charles  Robert,  Lord  Carin^on, 
retires  from  the  Service,  receiving 
the  valoe  of  his  commission. 

8th  Hussars— Vet.-Surg.  Thos. 
Flintoff,  from  the  Royal  Artillery, 
to  be  vet-snrg.,  vice  S.  L.  Pallin, 
transferred  to  the  18th  Hussars. 

13th  Hussars — Lieut.  Gilbert  L. 
Elliott  to  take  pvecedence  as  a 
Lieut,  in  the  Regiment  and  in  the 
Army  as  though  his  commission 
bore  date  June  13,  1878. 

18th  Hussars  —  Vet.-Snrgeon 
Samuel  L.  Pallin,  from  the  8th 
Hussars,  to  be  vet.-surg.,  vice 
Vet.-Surg.  of  the  First  Class  J. 
Mills,  transferred  to  the  Yet. 
Department. 

19th  Hussars — Second  Lieut. 
David  E.  D.  Barclay,  from  the 
64th  Foot,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in 
succession  to  Lieut.  F.  M.  Kenyon- 
Stow,  promoted  into  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards. 

Brigade  Depot — Lieut.  Col.  and 
Brevet  Col.  the  Hon.  Richard 
Monck  has  been  placed  on  half- 
pay  for  service  on  the  staff;  Aug. 
27,  1878.  Lieut.  Col.  and  Brevet 
Col.  Henry  F.  Williams,  having 
served  five  years  as  a  substantive 
Lieut.  Col.,  is  placed  on  half- pay. 

2nd  Foot — The  appointment  as 
instructor  of  musketry  of  Lieut. 
Mitford  Cust  is  antedated  to  May 
1,  1878. 

3rd  Foot— Lieut.  Francis  M. 
Dfury  has  been  appointed  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  Lidian  Staff 
Corps. 

7th  Foot — Lieut  Col.  and  Brevet 
Co'.  Geo.  F.  Herbert,  having 
served  five  years  as  a  regimental 
Lient.  Col.  is  placed  on  half-pay. 
Lieat.  Fredk.  St.  Ledger  Totten- 
han  to  be  instructor  of  musketry, 
vice  Lieut.  G.  F.  Guyon,  pro- 
rooUd;  Aug.  21,  1878.  „ 
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9th  Foot— Quartermaster  Thos. 
Sterrett,  retires  on  half- pay. 

10th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Beamish 
St.  John  Barter  to  be  lieut. :  Sept. 
11,  1876. 

12th  Foot—Second  Lieut.  Wm. 
Giles,  from  the  4th  Foot  to  be 
second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  0.  Williams,  promoted. 

14th  Foot — Quartermaster  Thos. 
Bayley,  from  the  41st  Foot,  to  be 
quartermaster,  vice  J.  Miller,  who 
exchanges. 

17th  Foot — Capt.  George  James 
Maillard  retires  on  half-pay. 

19th  Foot-j-Capt.  Reginald  E. 
Huzham  retires  on  a  pension. 
Lient.  Mathew  V.  E.  Sankey,  from 
the  Royal  North  Down  Militia, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  vice  W.  J. 
Lascelles,  transferred  to  the  Rifie 
Briffade. 

20th  Foot— Lieut.  H.  Ramsay 
Feilden,  from  the  Hereford  Militia, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut.  C.  G.  CoUiugwood,  pro- 
moted. 

22nd  Foot  —  Second  Lieut. 
Rullion  H.  Rattray,  from  Gist 
Foot,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  succes- 
sion to  Lieut.  H.  H.  Sealy  pro- 
moted. 

36th  Foot — Lieut.  Henry  Slane 
Fleming,  from  the  Royal  Elthorne 
or  5th  Middlesex  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  vice  J.  H.  Williams, 
transferred  to  the  43rd  Foot. 

41st  Foot — Quartermaster  John 
Miller  from  the  14th  Foot,  to  be 
quartermaster,  vice  T.  Rayloy, 
who  exchanges. 

43rd  Foot — Second  Lieut.  Alex. 
H.  Dobbs,  from  the  19th  Foot, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut.  E.  T.  C.  N.  Marten,  a 
probationer  for  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps. 

5yth  Foot — Super.  Capt.  James 
R.  K.  Tredennick  to  be  major,  vice 
C.  M.  Clarke,  promoted;  May  7, 
1878. 

68th  Foot— Capt.  Richard  Hog- 
sard    Harrison   retires   from   the 
Service,  receiving  a  gratuity. 
E  E 
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84th  Foot— Lieut.  Arnaold  J. 
H.  Murray,  from  the  Bojal  Bl- 
tborne  or  6th  Middlesex  Militia, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  vice  W.  J.  A. 
G,  J.  Cavendisb-Bentinck,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

94th  Foot— Lieut.  Henry  Dol- 
ben,  from  the  Ist  Warwick  Militia, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut  0.  C.  Budd,  promoted. 

Bifle  Bri^e— Lieut  William 
Bagwell  retires  from  the  Service, 
receiving  the  value  of  an  ensigncy. 

1st  West  India  Regiment— Sub 
Lieut.  Arthur  Walter  Lyster  to  be 
lieut. ;  March  8,  1876. 

Army  Pay  Department. 

The  undermentioned  OflScer, 
having  resigned  his  commission 
as  a  combatant  officer,  to  be  pay- 
master, with  the  hon.  rank  of  capt. 
in  the  Army  from  April  8,  1878, 
such  anteaate  not  to  carry 
pay  prior  to  Sept.  25,  1878: — 
Capt.  Robt.  M.  Ireland,  from  the 
1st  Foot. 

Veterinary  Department. 

Vet-Surgeon  of  the  First  Glass. 
John  Mills,  from  the  18th  Hussars, 
to  be  vet.-surg. 

Brevet. 

Lieut.  Gol.  Geo.  F.  Herbert,  7th 
Foot,  to  be  col. ;  Sept.  6,  1878. 

Gapt.  Reginald  Edwd.  Huxham, 
19th  Foot,  to  have  the  hon.  rank 
of  major  upon  retiring  on  a  pen- 
sion. 

Quartermaster  Thos.  Sterrett, 
upon  retiring  on  half-pay. 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  place  in  succession  to  General 
James  M.  B.  Fraser-Tytler,  G.B., 
Bengal  Staff  Gorps,  placed  on  the 
Retired  List,  on  Aug,  20,  1878, 
under  the  provisions  of  Article 
138  of  the  Royal  Warant  of  May 
1,  1878. 

Lieut.-General  Henry  Pritchard, 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  to  be  gen.; 
Aug.  20,  1878. 

Major- Gen.  James  K.  Spence, 
Bengal  Staff  Gorps,  to  be  lieut.- 
gen. :  Aug.  20,  1878. 

Brevet  Gol.  G^.  Alex  Lockie, 
from  lieut.  col.,  Bombav  Staff 
Gorps,  to  be  major-gen. ;  Aug.  20, 

Mijor  Fred.   Pocklington,    5ih 


Foot,  to  be  lient  coL;  Aug.  20, 
1878. 

Gapt.  Gharles  Pnlteney-Forbes, 
109th  Foot,  to  be  major ;  Aug.  20, 
1878. 

The  following  further  promo- 
tions to  take  place  consequent  on 
the  death,  on  Aug.  22,  1878,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Thos.  G.  A.  Oakes,  G.B.  :— 

Major  Wm  Strake,  15th  Foot, 
to  be  lieut.  col. ;  Aug.  23,  187a 

Gapt.  Robt.  John  Watson,  29th 
Foot,  to  be  major;  Aug.  23,  1878. 

The  undermentioned  promo- 
tions, dated  Aug.  20,  1878,  to 
take  place  amongst  the  Grenend 
Officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Military  Forces  in  consequence  of 
the  retirement  on  that  date  of 
General  J.  M.*  B.  Fraser-Tytler, 
G.B.,  Bengal  Staff  Gorps. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Geo.  de  Sausmares, 
Madras  Infantry,  to  be  gen. 

Mcy.-Gen.  Edwd.  Patrick  Lynch, 
Bombay  Infantry  to  be  lient. -gen. 

The  undermentioned  promotion 
on  the  Retired  List,  dated  Aug. 
20,  1878,  to  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  above  promotions : — 

Lieut.-G«n.  Ghas.  Prior,  Bengal 
Infantry,  to  be  gen. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  to 
have  a  step  of  hon.  rank  on  retire- 
ment:— 

To  be  major-gens.— Lieat.  Gol. 
and  Brevet  Gol.  Gharles  Herbert, 
Bengal  Staff  Gorps.  Lient.  GoL 
and  Brevet  GoL  Samuel  G.  Law, 
Bombay  Staff  Gorps.  Lieut.  Gol. 
and  Brevet  Gol.  Edmund  Lewin 
Taverner,  Bombay  Staff  Gorps. 
Lieut.  Gol.  and  Brevet  Gol.  Samuel 
J.  Thorp,  Bombay  Staff  Corps. 

To  be  lieut.  coL— Maj.  John  H. 
Blanchard,  Bengal  Army. 
Memorandum. 

Maj.  and  Brevet  Lieut.  Coloiel 
Fredk.  West,  half-pay,  lat«  Def(A 
Battalion,  retires  from  the  Service 
receiving  the  value  of  his  comnis- 
sion;  Aug.  27.  1878. 

War  Office,  Sept.  2Z 
Where  not  otherwise  specifed, 
the    following  oommissionB    lear 
date  Sept.  28,  1878  :— 

5th  Kegiment  of  Foot — Limt.- 
G^n.  Wm.  Lygon,  Earl  of  Lang- 
ford  K  G.B.,  to  be  ooL.  vice  Oen. 
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Edwd.  B  Hill,  deceased;  Sept.  11, 

1878. 


MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept  27. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the    following  commissions    bear 
date  Sept.  28,  1878  :— 
Artillery. 

Antrim — ^Lieut.  Rowland  Winn, 
from  the  West  Kent  Militia,  to  be 
lient. ;  Sept.  9,  1878 

West  Cork— Lient.  Fredk.  Thos. 
Verschoyle  to  be  capt.,  vice  F.  H. 
Warren  promoted ;  July  22,  1878. 

Donegal— Thos.  Batfer  Stoney, 
Esq.,  to  be  capt. 

Dublin  City — Lieut.  Algernon 
A.  M.  Ayhner  resigns  his  commis- 
sion ;  Aug.  30,  1878.  Thomas  D. 
Piloher,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. ; 
Aug.  30.  1878. 

Forfarshire  and  Kincardine — 
Andrew  Geo.  Wood,  gent.,  to  be 
lieut. 

Hampshire — Sub  Lieut.' Arthur 
Vizard  to  be  lieut.;  Aug.  21, 
1879. 

Limerick  City — Quartermaster- 
Sergeant  John  Brock  to  be  quar- 
termaster ;  April  1,  1878. 
Infantry. 

1st  Bengal  Cheshire — Lieutenant 
Philip  Menry  B.  Salisbury  to  be 
capt. 

West  Kent— Percy  Wildman- 
Lushington,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

Ist  Royal  Lancashire— Wm.  J. 
Murphy,  gent.,  to  be  second  lient. 

Leicester — Second  Lieut.  Chas. 
G.  E.  J.  Manners  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

1st  or  West  Norfolk — Second 
Lient.  Gilbert  T.  Elliot  resigns  his 
commission. 

2nd  Somerset — The  undermen- 
tioned Second  Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts : 
—Arthur  T.  Payne,  Edwd.  S.  St. 
Aubyn,  Edwd.  Strachey,  jun. 

4th  West  York— John  S.  Stan- 
hope, gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

noyal  Perth — 8ub  Lieut  Wm. 
Stewart  to  be  lieut.  ^  Nov.  8, 
187a 

Eoyal  Dublin  City— Capt.  Wm. 
De  Benzi  Koran  to  be  major. 

Ki  dare  —  Qnartermater-Sergt. 


John  Gage,  fix>m  the  66th  Brigade 
Depot,  to  be  quartermaster. 

King*s  County— Sub  Lieut.  Ar- 
thur W.  Sankey  to  be  lieut. ;  June 
80,  1877. 

Boyal  Meath— Sub  Lieut.  H. 
D.  E.  Rowley  to  be  lieut.  Dated 
Oct.  28,  1876. 

Westmeath — Sub  Lieut,  the 
Hon.  Bernard  lienry  P.  Petre  to 
be  lieut. ;  Aug.  11,  1875. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry.  . 

Pembroke— Lieut.  Chas.  E.  G. 
Philipps  to  be  capt.;  Sept.  5, 1878. 

VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept.  27. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Sept.  88,  1878  :— 

12th  Argyllshire  Artillery— W. 
C.  Sim,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

2nd  Kent  Artillery — Second 
Lieut.  (George  K.  Anderson  to  be 
lieut.  Jersey  Barnes,  gent^  to  be 
second  lieut. 

8th  Lancashire  Artillery — Sec. 
Lieut.  Ernest  B.  Dodsworth  to  be 
lieut, 

15th  Lancashire  Artillery— Sec 
Lieut.  Wm.  Pagen  to  be  lieut. 
Second  Lient.  Joseph  W.  Roberts 
to  be  lieut. 

1st  .  Lincolnshire  Artillery — 
Lieut*  John  Oaister  resigns  his 
commission. 

2nd  Middlesex  Artillery— Morris 
A  Chubb,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

Ist  Administrative  Brigade 
Monmouthshire  Artillery — Surg» 
Edwards  Potts  resigns  bis  com- 
mission. 

1st  Monmouthshire  Artillery — 
Capt.  Walter  West  resigns  his 
commission. 

1st  Worcestershire  Artillery— 
Capt.  Wm.  Stallard  to  be  lieut. 
col. 

8th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery — Second  Lieut.  Donald 
R.  Edgar  to  be  lieut. 

1st  Aberdeenshire  Engineers — 
Lieut  Wm.  Hall  to  be  capt. 

1st  London  Engineers — Sub 
Lieut.  James  B.  Wheeler  resigns 
his  commission. 

1st    Middlesex    Engineers— Lt 
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Alfred  H.  Bevan  resigns  lus  com* 
miBsion. 

3rd  Administrative  Battalion 
Aberdeenshire  Rifles— Snrg.  Wm. 
A.  Oavin  resi&pis  his  commission. 

Ist  BerwicKsbire  Bifles — John 
L.  Campbell-Swinton,  gent.»  to  be 
second  iieat. 

3rd  Brecon  shire  Bifles —Acting- 
Chap,  the  Bev.  James  Qriflitn 
resigns  his  appointment.  The 
Bev.  BoBcawen  Somerset  to  be 
aot.-chap. 

26th  Cheshire  Bifles — Honorary 
Assist-Sarg.  Geo.  W.  Monid  re- 
signs his  commission. 

1st  Cumberland  Bifles— Sab 
Lieut.  James  Mitchell  to  be  Heat. : 
July  30,  1873. 

10th  Essex  Bifles— Lieut.  John 
O.  Vaisey  resigns  his  commission. 

1st  E!ent  Bifles — Acdng-Surg. 
Wm.  H.  Farrington,  M.D.,  resigns 
his  appointment. 

5th  Kiroudbrightshire  Bifles— 
Act.-Chap.  the  Bev.  James  Alex. 
Campbell  resigns  his  appointment. 

29th  Lanarkshire  Bifles— Sub 
Lieut.  Bobt.  Brand  resigns  his 
commission. 

1st  Lancashire  Bifles— Sub 
Lieut.  Geo.  Boberts  to  be  lieut. ; 
June  23,  1877. 

29th  Lancashire  Biflesr-Sub 
Lieut.  John  W.  Loxham  resigns 
bis  commission. 

4fOth  Lancashire  Rifles — Sub 
Lieut.  John  T.  Doyle  to  be  lieut. ; 
Mav  23,  1877.  Second  Lieut.  Jas. 
Hulme  to  be  lieut.  Second  Lieut. 
Alban  Fumiss  to  be  lieut. 

2nd  London  Bifles — John  E. 
Dalley,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

11th  Middlesex  Rifles — Lieut. 
Wm.  H.  Sercombe  resigns  his 
commission. 

3rd  Northamptonshire  Rifles — 
Lieut.  Harry  Mkufield  resigns  his 
commission. 

2nd  Worcestershire  Rifles— Ed. 
V.  V.  Wheeler,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut 

6th  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire Rifles— John  S.  Kitching, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut.  (super.) 

29th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Geo.  W.  Fox,  gent,  to  be 
second  lieut. 


ABMY   GAZETTE. 

WarOflSce,  Oct  1. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified* 
the    following   commissions  bear 
date  Oct.  2, 1878:— 

Greneral  Order,  No.  94. 
Stafl*. 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Field 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  Major- 
Gen.  Martin  Dillon,  C.B..  C.Si, 
to  be  assist,  military  secretary  at 
Headquarters,  vice  Major  General 
Bobert  B.  Hawley,  C.B.,  appoLnted 
Deputy  Adjt.  Gen.  to  the  Forc&9 ; 
Oct  1,  1878  (Signed)  0.  H. 
Ellice,  Adjt  Gren. 

Boyal  Engineers — Lieut -CoL 
and  Brevet  Col.   Alex.  Davidson 

£ate  Bombay),  from  the  Super. 
ist,  to  be  col.,  vice  J.  G.  Fife  (late 
Bombay),  removed  as  a  Gen. 
officer;  Aug.  24, 1878. 

Brigade  Depot — Lieut.-Colonel 
and  BreVet  Col.  George  D.  Web- 
ber, C.B.,  from  hulf-pay,  late  2Dd 
West  India  Begiment,  to  be  lieut.- 
coU  vice  Lieut-Col.  and  Brevet 
Colonel  the  Honourable  Richard 
Monck,  placed  on  halfjmy.  Lieut- 
Col,  and  Brevet  Col.  Hugh  Parker 
Montgomery,  from  half-pay  late 
60th  Foot  to  be  lient-colonel,  vice 
Lieut-Col.  and  Brevet  Col.  Heniy 
F.  Williams,  placed  on  half-pay. 

Commissariat  and  Transport 
Department — ^The  undermentioned 
officers  are  granted  retired'  pay 
from  Oct  1,  1878,  on  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Department*  viz. : — 
Assistant  Commissary.Gen.  Thos. 
Gem,  Assist.  Commissary-Gen, 
Fredk.  C.  Evelegh.  C.B.  Assist 
Commissary-Gen.  Chas.  W.  £ich- 
baum.  Commissary  Henry  B.  A. 
Middleton.  Deputy-Commisssrv 
Fredk.  G.  Frith.  Deputy-Com'- 
missary  John  S.Bavenhiil.  Depity 
Commissary  Wm.  Macken.  Assist. 
Commissary  Wm.  Gammel.  The 
second  Christian  name  of  Assist. 
Commissary  Power,  gazetted  to 
half-pay  with  the  hon.  rani?  of 
Captain  on  April  24,  1877.  is 
William. 

Brevet. 
The    following    promotions    to 
take  place   consequent   upot    the 
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death,  on  Aug.  23, 1878,  of  Major 
Oeu,  C.  V.  Wilkieson,  Royal  (late 
Madras)  Engineers : — 

Col.  James  G.  Fife,  Royal  (late 
Bombay)  Engineers,  to  be  maj.- 
gen. ;  Aug.  24.  1878. 

Capt.  and  Brevet  Maj.  William 
Stevens,  half-pay,  late  2nd  Foot, 
to  be  lieot.-col. ;  Aug.  24,  1878. 

Capt.  Walter  0.  Mackinnon,  3rd 
Foot,  to  be  maj.;  Aug.  24, 1878. 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Oct  1. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the    following    commissions  bear 
date  Oct.  2,  1878:— 
Artillery. 

Antrim — Capt  Francis  Charles 
Hughes-Hallett,  from  the  1st 
Itqyal  Surrey  Militia,  to  be  m^. 

Dublin  City— Lieut-Col.  Wm. 
J.  N.  Magill  is  granted  the  hon. 
rank  of  col. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Own 
Edinburgh— H.  May  hew,  gent, 
to  be  second  lieut 

The  Duke  of  Connaught's  Own 
Sligo— Major  Robt.  S.  Ormsby  is 
granted  the  hon.  rank  of  lient- 
col. 

Infantry. 

Royal  Bucks— Second  Lieut 
Frank  W.  Eagar  to  be  lieut 

Royal  Cumberland — Sub- Lieut. 
Thomas  Ramshay  to  be  lieut; 
June  27,  1877. 

2nd,  or  South  Devon — Sub- 
Lieut.  F.  Mockler  to  be  lieut; 
Feb.  9,  1876. 

Hertford— Sub-Lieut.  Walter  P. 
Alleyne  to  be  lieut. ;  May  2,  1877. 

Royal  Elthorne,  or  5th  Middle- 
sex— Maj.  Frederic  W.  Woodall  is 
granted  the  hon.  rank  of  Lieut- 
Col.  Lieut.  Chicbeley  S.  Baker 
to  be  capt. 

2nd,  or  East  Norfork — Major 
Henry  C.  Mathew  is  granted  the 
hon.  rank  of  Lieut-CoT. 

Oxford— William  P.  Pulteney, 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut 

West  Suffolk— The  undermen- 
tioned Sub-Lieu ts.  to  be  lieuts. ; — 
Phillip  Gurdon;  Nov.  22,  1876. 
Henry  J.  Deane;  Nov.  22,  1876. 

Ist  Warwick— Alfred  B.  Allen, 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut 

Royal       Westmoreland — Lieut. 


Maurice  S.  O.  Ooffe  resigns   his 
commission. 

Worcester— Sub-Lieut  Robt  V. 
Berkeley  to  be  lieut.;  Aug.  26, 
1876. 

East  York- Sub-Lieut  Charles 
H.  T.  Whitaker  to  be  lieut ;  Jan. 
10,  1877. 

North  York — ^The  undermen- 
tioned Second  Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts. : 
Cecil  S.  Miller.    James  P.  Robson. 

The  Royal  Aberdeenshire  High-' 
landers— Lieut  Wm.  D.  Innes  to 
becapt.,  vice  C.  T.  Graham-Trotter, 
deceased 

The  Highland  Rifles— Lieut. 
David  H.  Williamson  resigns  his 
commission. 

Renfrew — Sub-Lieut  Archibald 
0.  Shaw-Stewart  to  be  lieut. ;  Deo. 
30,  1876. 

Scottish  Borderers— Gilbert  F. 
W.  GkiersW),  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut 

Royal  South  Devon — Sub-Lieut 
Walter  McMurrough  Kavanagh  to 
be  lieut. ;  June  26,  1876. 

Dublin  County — Wm.  8.  Kin- 
caid,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Fermanagh — Ponsonby  J.  L. 
Tottenham,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

Kilkenny— Lieut  G^rge  F.  D. 
Sutherland  to  be  capt,  vice  B. 
Neville,  promoted. 

Royal  Meath— Capt  John  P. 
Kearney  is  granted  the  hon.  rank 
of  Major. 

Monaghan — Capt.  and  Adjutant 
Henry  Henderson  is  granted  the 
hon.  rank  of  Major. 

Roscommon— John  8.  Pelly, 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Montgomeryshire — Richard  M. 
P.  Low,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  snrg., 
vice  M.  L.  Jones,  resigned.  Sept 
12,  1878. 

Royal  Wiltshire— Walter  John 
Grove,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut 
(super.) 

ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Oct  4. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the   following   commissions  bear 
date  Oct.  5. 

4th  Dragoon  Guards— Lieu€ 
Wm.  J.  H.  Townsend  to  be  capt, 
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▼ioe  0.  V.  Ibbetson,  seoonded  for 
service  as  an  Adjt  of  Auxiliary 
Forces ;  Sept.  5, 1878. 

6th  Dragoon  Gaards— Maj.  and 
Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Stanley  de  Astel 
0.  Clarke  retires  on  hal^pay. 

6th  Dragoons — Lieat  Walter 
H.  C.  Long,  from  the  2nd  Somer- 
set Militia,  to  be  second  lieat.,  in 
succession  to  Lieut.  W.  H.  Daw- 
son, promoted. 

12th  Lancers — Lieut.  Edmund 
M.  Mansel-Pleydell  to  be  capt, 
vice  Brevet  Major  J.  C.  Bnssel, 
seconded  for  special  service  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Aug.  31. 1878. 

17  th  Lancers— Super.  Major 
Thomas  Gonne  to  be  lieut.»col., 
vice  Brevet  Col.  D.  C.  Drury- 
Lowe,  retired  on  hall^pay,  Sept. 
U,  1876.  Sub-Lieut.  Thomas  A. 
Steele  to  be  lieut ;  Sept.  11, 1876. 

Grenadier  Guards — Lieut,  and 
Capt.  Wm.  S.  Kenyon-Slaney  to 
be  capt.  and  lieut.  col.,  vice  D.  M. 
M.  Crichton,  seconded  for  service 
on  the  Staff:  Aug.  21,1878.  Lieut. 
Fitzropr  K.  C.  Paget  resigns  his 
commission. 

Coldstream  Guards — Capt.  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Robert  C.  Gk>ff  retires 
on  a  pension.  Lieut,  and  Capt. 
Harvey  J.  L.  Bruce  to  be  capt.  and 
lieut.  col.,  vice  F.  W.  Freemantie, 
seconded  for  service  on  the  Staff; 
Aug.  24,  1878.  Sub-Lieut.  Her- 
bert C.  Surtees  to  be  lieut.  Oct. 
31,  1877,  but  his  commission  as 
Lieut,  in  the  Army  to  bear  date 
Sept.  11. 1876. 

Ist  Foot — Lieut.  Yincent  M. 
Birkbeck,  from  the  6th  West 
York  Militia,  to  be  second  lieut., 
in  succession  to  W.  H.  Bond,  re- 
signed. 

4th  Foot^Lieut.  Edward  H. 
Fitzherbert  to  be  capt.,  vice  E.  B. 
P.  Woodgate,  seconded  for  special 
service  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
Aug.  31,  1878. 

6th  Foot— Lieut.  Wm.  0.  God- 
frey, from  the  Kerry  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  J.  Lewis,  promoted. 

7th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  Chas. 
A.  Staniland,  from  105th  Foot,  to 
be  second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  G.  F.  Guyon,  promoted. 
Second   Lieut.    Frederick   P.    F. 


Wood,  from  the  83rd  Foot^  to  be 
second  lieut.  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Beckett,  promoted. 

10th  Foot— Lieut.  Thomas  G. 
Booth  to  be  capt.,  vice  B.  G. 
Southey,  seconded  for  special  ser- 
yice  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
Aug.  31,  1878.  Lieut  Christian 
Combe,  from  the  Hampshire 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  N.  P.  O'Gorman, 
promoted. 

12th  Foot— Lieut.  John  J.  F. 
Irwin  to  be  capt,  vice  C.  H. 
GFardner,  seconded  for  service  on 
the  Staff;  Sept  1,1878. 

13th  Foot — Lieut.  Alexander  G. 
O'Donnell,  from  the  1st  Surrey 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  on  aug- 
mentation. 

16th  Foot — Lieut.  Arthur  B. 
Cole-Hamilton  ,  from  the  Boyal 
Tyrone  Fusiliers  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  vice  C.  H.  Stisted, 
transferred  to  the  13th  Foot.. 

17th  Foot— Sub-Lieuts.  Wm.  N. 
Justice,  George  D.  Carleton,  Chas. 
A.  Boberts,  Wm.  D.  Gordon  to  be 
lieuts.;  Sept  11. 1877. 

18th  Foot— Major  and  Brevet 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  F.  Gregorie  to 
be  lieut.-coU  vice  Brevet  Col.  E. 
L.  Dillon,  to  be  placed  on  half-pay; 
Sept.  14, 1878.  Capt  and  Brevet 
Major  James  M.  Toppin  to  be  maj., 
vice  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  C.  P. 
Gregorie;  Sept  14,  1878.  Lieut 
Edward  H.  Le  Breton  to  be  ca|.>t., 
vice  Brevet  Major  J.  M.  Toppin ; 
Sept.  14.  1878.  Lieut  Alex.  W. 
Simpson  to  be  capt,  vice  T.  B. 
Meredith,  retired  on  a  pension; 
Sept  14. 1878. 

20th  Foot— Capt.  Geo  S.  Byng, 
from  half-pay,  late  Bifle  Bri^ade^ 
to  be  capt,  vice  J.  K.  McCausTand, 
transferred  to  the  25th  Foot 

2l8t  Foot— Super.  Capt.  Thos. 
C.  Bose  to  be  capt,  vice  F.  W.  V. 
Packman,  resigned  on  appoinfc- 
ment  to  the  Army  P^  Depart- 
ment ;  Sept  15, 1878.  The  follow- 
ing notification  to  be  substituted 
for  that  which  appeared  in  tbe 
Gkzette  of  Aug.  20,  1878:— Lieii 
HeniT  J.  Meares  to  be  Instructor 
of  Musketry,  vice  Lieut  (now 
Capt)  A.  J.  O.  Pollock,  who  bas 
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resigned  that  appointment;  Oct. 
25.  1877. 

22nd  Foot— Lieut.  William  0. 
Keville,  from  the  Kilkenny  Militia, 
to  be  second  lieat.,  in  snocession 
to  Lient.  W.  0.  Molyneux,  pro- 
moted. 

23rd  Foot— Snper.  Capt.  and 
Brevet  Maj.  Wm.  J.  TwTford  to  be 
oapt.,  vice  G.  J.  C.  Wbittington, 
resigned. on  appointment  to  the 
Army  Pay  Department:  Sept.  14, 
1878. 

24th  Foot— Lient.  Bertram  M. 
O.  H.  Gosselin,  from  the  Boyal 
Guernsey  Artillery  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut,  in  succession  to 
Liient.  H.  B.  Moffatt,  promoted. 

26th  Foot— Lieut  Gea  Winter 
to  be  capt.,  yice  L.  B.  Phillips, 
retired;  Aug.  81,  1878.  Lieut. 
Edward  M.  Dougherty  to  be  capt., 
Tioe  W.  B.  Wade,  resigned  on  ap- 
pointment to  the  Army  Pay  De- 
partment; Sept.  14,  1878. 

28th  Foot— Sub-Lieut.  John  B. 
M.  Pilkngton  to  be  lieut.;  Sept 
11,  1876. 

31«t  Foot— Lieut  Edward  S. 
Gillman,  from  the  West  Cork 
Artillery  Militia,  to  be  second 
lient,  in  succession  to  F.  Ward 
promoted. 

37tb  Foot— Lieut  Thomas  B.  A 
G.  Montgomery,  from  the  Donegal 
Artillery  Militia,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  vice  0.  G.  B.  Thackwell. 
transferred  to  the  (>lst  Foot. 

42nd  Foot— Capt  George  T.  C. 
Moore  retires  on  a  pension.  Lieut. 
Andrew  G.  Wauchope  to  be  capt, 
vice  B.  B.  C.  Daubeney,  retired ; 
8ept  14. 1878. 

43rd  Foot— Sub-Lieut  William 
S.  Widdicombe  to  be  lieut ;  Sept. 
11,  1876. 

48th  Foot— Lieut  Alex.  Wm. 
Fair  to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry, 
vice  Lieut.  W.  T.  MacLaughlin, 
promoted ;  July  7,  1878 

50th  Foot— Lieut  Edgar  J. 
Bobinson  to  be  capt,  vice  C.  M. 
Churchill,  seoondea  for  service  as 
an  Adjutant  of  Auxiliary  Forces ; 
May  2U,  1878. 

61st  Foot— Lieut  Thos.  J.  Sep- 
pings  to  be  capt,  vice  Brevet  Maj. 
C.  K.  Chatfield,  seconded  for  ser- 
vice on  the  Staff;  Aug.  11,  1878. 


53rd  Foot— Lieut.  Charles  M. 
Hamilton,  from  the  Boyal  Tyrone 
Fusiliers  Militia,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  vice  C.  J.  Bond,  transferred 
to  the  22nd  Foot. 

54th  Foot— Super.  Capt  and 
Brevet  Maj.  Edward  D.  Newbolt 
to  be  major,  vice  F.  G.  8.  Parker, 
retired  on  balf-pEty ;  Sept.  14,  1878. 

55th  Foot— Sub-Lieut  Charles 
G.  Matthews  to  be  lieut.  ;lJuly  15, 
1877. 

56th  Foot— Super.  Lieuf>lex. 
M.  Delavoye  to  be  capt,  vice  W. 
Bell,  resigned  an  appointment  to 
the  Army  Pay  Department;  Sept. 
14,  1878.  Lieutenant  Harold  P. 
Molineaux  to  be  capt.,  vioe  A.  M. 
Delavoye,  seconded  for  service  as 
an  Instructor  at  the  Boyal  Military 
College;  Sept  14, 1878. 

57th  Foot— Capt  Geo.  0.  Den- 
ton retires  from  the  Service,  re- 
ceiving the  value  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

58th  Foot— Lieut  Bobert  L 
Arathoon  to  be  capt,  vioe  0.  W 
Hill,  resigned  on  appointment  to 
the  Army  Pay  Department ;  Sept 
14, 1878. 

59th  Foot— Major  and  Brevet 
Lieut-CoL  Bichard  Lacy  to  be 
lieut-col.,  vioe  Brevet  ,Col.J  J.'de 
Montmorency,  placed  on  half-pay ; 
Sept  14,  1878.  Capt.  and  Brevet 
Major  Wm.  J.  Frampton  to  bo 
maj.,  vice  Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  B. 
Lacy ;  Sept.  14, 1878.  Lieut.  Wm. 
P.  Lawlor  to  be  capt.,  ? ice  ,Brevet 
Major  W.  J.  Frampton ;  Sept  14^ 
1878. 

66th  Foot— Lieut.  ErnestI  H. 
Thurloe  to  be  capt,  vioe  P.  J.  H. 
A.  Barne,  retired ;  Aug.  21, 1878. 

65th  Foot— Lieut  Wm.  M.  P. 
Coleman  to  be  capt,  vioe  E.  Lee 
seconded  for  service  as  an  Ac^t  of 
Auxiliary  Forces ;  Aug.  11,  1878. 
Sub-Lieut  Walter  G.  Gordon  to 
be  lieut;  Feb.  11, 1877. 

71  St  Foot — Lient.  Alan  Cameron 
to  be  capt.,  vice  C.  L.  Harvey, 
seconded  for  special  service  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Aug.  31, 
1878. 

74th  Foot— Sub-Lieut.  Alfred  B. 
Heneage  to  be  lieut;  Sept  11, 
1877.  fiub-Lieut  Harrison  Mid- 
wood  to  be  lieut :  Sept  14, 1877. 
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bat  his  commission  as  Lieut,  in 
the  Army  to  bear  date  Sept.  11, 
1876, 

79th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  Ohas. 
J.  C.  Douglas,  from  the  74th  Foot, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  in  saocession 
to  Lieut.  S.  0.  L.  Bucknall,  pro- 
moted. Lieut.  John  L.  Probjn, 
from  the  Royal  South  Gloucester 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  A.  N.  Forbes-Grordon^ 
promoted. 

84th  Foot—Lieut.  -Charles  B. 
Cameron,  from  the  1st  Royal 
Gaernsoy  Militia,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  in  succession  to  Lieut.  J.  L. 
Power,  promoted.  Lieut.  Alex. 
Anderson,  from  the  Royal  Perth 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  C.  W.  R.  Ford, 
promoted. 

86th  Foot — Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  Wm.  K.  Gray  to  be  major, 
vice  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  W.  Knipe, 
retired  on  half-pay :  Aug.  31, 
1878.  Lieut.  Jas.  D.  Stewart  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Bi-evet  'Major  W.  K. 
Gray :  Aug.  31,  1878.  Sub  Lieut. 
Arthur  T.  Swaine  to  be  lieut. : 
May  17,  1876. 

89th  Foot— Lieut.  Joseph  R. 
McMurray  to  be  capt.,  vice  R.  O. 
Richmond,  resigned,  on  appoint- 
ment to  the  Army  Pay  Depart- 
ment :  Sept.  14,  1878. 

93rd  Foot— Capt.  John  A.  Mac- 
Vicar  retires  from  the  Service,  re- 
ceiving the  gratuity. 

94th  Foot — The  surname  of  the 
Second  Lieut  appointed  in  the 
Gazette  of  Sept.  1^,  1878,  is 
Tylden-Patteuson,  and  not  Tylden- 
Patterson,  as  therein  stated. 

95th  Foot— Lieut.  Egerton  A. 
Tower,  from  the  North  Cork 
Militia,  to  he  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  E.  T.  M.  Dickin, 
promoted. 

96th  Foot — Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  Maxwell  W.  Hvslop,  from 
half-pay,  late  93rd  Foot,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  C.  S.  P.  Willoughby, 
resigned  on  appointment  to  the 
Army  Pay  Department. 

08th  Foot — Major  and  Brevet 
Lieut.  Col.  Attilio  Sceberras  to  be 
lieut.  col,,  vice  Brevet  Col.  T.  F. 
Lloyd,  placed  on  half-pay :  Sept. 
14,  1878.    Capt.  and  Brevet  Maj. 


Chas.  G.  Heathcote  to  be  major, 
vice  Brevet  Lt.  Col.  A.  Sceberras^ 
Sept.  14,  1878.  Lieut.  Edwd.  T. 
B.  Sparks  to  be  capt.,  vice  Brevet 
Maj.  C.  G.  Heathcote;  Sept.  14, 
1878.  Lieut.  Osmand  M.  Johnson 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Brevet  Maj.  C.  H. 
Griffin  retired  on  a  pension  :  Sept. 
14,  1878. 

103rd  Foot — Lieut  Martin  John 

Hickley  to  be  capt.,  vice  R.  McL 

^ott,  resigned  on  appointment  to 

the  Army  Pay  Department ;  Sept 

14,  1878. 

106th  Foot— Lieut  Edwd.  L.  K. 
Talbot,  from  the  Louth  Militia,  to 
be  second  lieut.,  vice  G.  T.  S.  Sa- 
bright,  transferred  to  the  Cold- 
stream Guards. 

108th  Foot— Lieut  Wm.  H.  D. 
Rick,  from  the  1st  Royal  Surrey 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  vice  F. 
S.  St  Quintin,  transferred  to  the 
17th  Foot 

Rifle  Brigade — Maj.  and  Brevet 
Col.  Godfrey  Clerk  to  be  lieut  col , 
vice  A.  H.  Stephens,  placed  on 
half.pay;  Sept  1,  1878.  Captain 
and  Brevet  Major  Chas.  G.  Slade 
to  be  m^'or,  vice  Brevet  Col.  G. 
Clerk:  Sept  1,  1878.  Super. 
Capt.  and  Brevet  Major  Wm.  H. 
Deedes  to  be  capt,  vice  H.  S. 
Brownrigg,  seconded  for  service 
on  the  Staff:  Sept.l,  1878.  Capt 
John  L.  Tufhell-Tyrell  retires  from 
the  Service,  receiving  a  gratuity. 
The  promotions  to  the  rank  of 
capt  of  Lieuts.  John  A.  Fergusson 
and  Jenico  J.  Preston,  dated  April 
20.  and  May  1,  1878,  respectively, 
have  been  cancelled.  Lieut  J.  A. 
Fergusson  to  be  capt,  vice  A.  C. 
F.  FitzGeorge,  transferred  to  the 
11th  Hussars:  March  20,  1878. 
Lieut  J.  J.  Preston  to  be  capt.,. 
vice  Brevet  Major  C.  T.  Bunbury, 
promoted:  Apnl20,  1878.  Lieut 
Francis  Howard  to  be  capt,  vice 
Brevet  Major  W.  R.  lAscelles, 
seconded  for  service  on  the  Staff; 
April  30,  1878.  Lieut  Walter  J. 
Lindsay  to  be  capt,  vice  the  Hon. 
(j,  E.  Edwardes,  promoted  major 
on  half-pay ;  May  1,  1878.  Lieut, 
Percy  G.  Hill  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Brevet  M%jor  C.  G.  Sla^e,  pro- 
moted; Sept  I,  1878, 
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Army  Pay  Department. 

The  undermentioned  Officer, 
havinp^  resigned  his  commission 
as  a  combatant  officer,  to  be  pay- 
master, with  the  hon.  rank  of  capt. 
in  the  Army ;  April  16, 1878,  sndh 
antedate  not  to  carry  back  pay 
tlrior  to  October  6,  1878:— Capt. 
Melmouth  C.  Gahan,  from  the 
20th  Foot. 

Veterinary  Department. 
The  undermentioned  Gents,  to  be 
vet.-surgs.  on  probation : — Richard 
H.  Einge.    Cbas.  E.  Smith.  Gerald 
H.  Penton.    Robt.  Pringle. 
Brevet. 

Capt  and  Lieut.  Col.  Robt.  C. 
Goff,  Coldstream  Guards,  to  have 
the  hon.  rank  of  col.,  on  retiring 
upon  a  pension. 

Capt.  Geo.  T.  C.  Moore,  42nd 
Foot,  to  have  the  hon.  rank  of 
major,  upon  retiring  on  a  pension. 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  p'ace  in  succession  to  Lieut- 
Gen.  Edmnnd  R.  Jefireys,  placed 
on  the  Retired  List  on  Aug.  29, 
1878,  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  138  of  the  Royal  Warrant 
of  May  1,1878. 

Major-Gen.  John  Simpson,  C.B., 
(since  deceased),  to  be  lieut.-gen. ; 
Aug.  29,  1878. 

Brevet  Col.  Wm.  Hill,  from 
lieut.-col.,  half-pay,  late  2nd  West 
India  Regiment,  to  be  major-gen. : 
Auff.  29,  1878. 

Major  St.  John  Willans,  36th 
Foot  to  be  lieut.  coL;  Aug.  29. 
1878. 

Capt.  Walter  F.  Blake,  4th  Foot 
to  be  major;  Aug.  29,  1878. 

The  following  promotion  to  take 
place  consequent  on  the  death,  on 
Sept.  8,  1878,  of  Lieut.-gen.  John 
Simpson,  C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Henry  G.  Rainey, 
C.B.,  to  be  lieut-gen.;  Sept.  9, 
187a 


ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Oct.  8. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the  following   commissions    bear 
date  Oct.  9,  1878. 

Commissariat  and  Transport 

Department. 
The     undermentioned    officers 
have    been    granted  retired   pay. 


from  Oct.  1,  1878,  on  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Department,  viz.: — 
Deputy-Commissaries  Chas.  Robt. 
Crawford,  Walter  Ernest  8.  Battis- 
combe,  Walter  C.  Rees,  Biddulph 
L.  Warner,  Alex.  W.  Acheson,  J. 
John  B.  Irving,  and  Anthony  B. 
Parker.  Com.  Lynch  J.  Keogh, 
from  half-pay,  has  been  placed  on 
retired  pay,  on  reorganisation  of 
the  Department:  Oct.  1,  1878. 
Deputy-Com.  John  Thomson,  from 
half-pay,  has  been  placed  on  retired 
pay,  on  reorganisation  of  the  De- 
partment;  Oct.  1, 1878. 

Ordnance  Store  Department. 

Assist.  Com.-Gen.  Alexander  D. 
Bumaby,  from  half-pay,  has  been 
placed  on  retired  pay,  on  reorga- 
nisation of  the  Department;  Oct. 
1,  1878. 

Army  Pay  Department 

Paymaster  and  Hon.  Mai.  Archi- 
bald C.  Forster,  from  the  89th 
Foot,  to  be  paymaster,  and  to 
stand  between  Paymasters  R.  R 
Farwell  and  A.  A.  Ross ;  April  1, 
1878. 

Chaplains'  De^rtment. 

Chaplam  of  the  First  Class  the 
Rev.  Robert  L.  M'Ghee,  M.A.,  re- 
tires  on  half-pay;  Sept  24, 1878. 
Memorandum. 

Assist- Com.  Herbert  Malcou- 
ronne,  late  of  the  Control  Depart- 
ment, has  been'  permitted  to  con- 
mute  his  half-pay ;  Aug.  26,  1878. 

India  Office,  Oct  8,  1878. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  following  admis- 
sions   to    Her   Majesty's  Indian 
Medical  Service : — 
To  be  Surgeons ;  March  30,  1878. 

Bengal— JarlathF.  Mullen,  M.D., 
Eugene  Cretin,  Andrew  Duncan, 
M.D.,  George  F.  Nicholson,  M.D., 
Arthur  Hemsted,  Geo.  A.  Jones, 
Samuel  F.  Bigger,  George  Scott 
Robertson,  John  S.  Biale.  John 
E.  Walsh,  M.D.,  George  Michael 
Nixon. 

Madras— Thos.  H.  Pope,  Robert 
Pemberton,  James  J.  Moran,  M.D., 
Ferdinand  C.  Smith,  William  A. 
Qnayle,  M.D.,  Henry  Armstrong. 

Bombay — Dominic    A.    Gomes, 

Thomas  £.  Worgan,  Chas.  Monks, 

'  Phirozsha  J.  Damania,  Greorge  H. 
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Bnll,  M.D.,  Joseph  Herbert  Earle, 
Fredk.  P.  MftcCartie,  Charles  U. 
Carruthers. 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Sept.  28. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following    commissions    bear 
date  Sept.  29,  1878. 

Memorandum. 
The  Queen  has  been  graciously 

J  leased  to  apppoint  Lieut.-CoL 
ames  Godfray,  2nd  or  East  Beffi- 
ment  of  Royal  Jersey  Militia,  to  he 
one  of  Her  Majesty*s  Aides-de- 
Camp,  for  the  seryioe  of  Her 
Militia  Force,  with  the  rank  of  CoL 
in  that  Force,  yice  Col.  Clement 
H  emery,  deceased. 


India  Office,  Oct.  II. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  following  promo- 
tions among  the  Officers  of  the 
6taff  Corps  and  Indian  Military 
Forces,  made  by  the  Goyemments 
in  India: — 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following   commissions    bear 
date  Oct.  12, 1878. 
Breyet. 

To  be  Lieut-Cols. — Mig.  Richard 
C.  Stewart,  Madras  Cayalry,  in 
succession  to  Gen.  P.  F.  Story, 
C  B.,  Bengal  Cayalry,  remoyed  to 
the  Retired  List;  Dec.  22,  1877. 
Major  Robert  C.  Low,  Bengal 
Cavalry  in  succession  to  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  A.  T.  Wilde,  K.C.B., 
O.S.I.,  Madras  Stafif  Corps, 
deceased ;  Feb.  8,  1878. 

To  be  Majors— Capt.  George  T. 
Halliday,  Bengal  Cayalry,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.- Gen.  L.  Barrow, 
C.B.,  Madras  Stafi*  Corps,  deceased 
Oct.  2,  1877.  Capt.  William  H. 
Beckett,  Bengal  Infantry,  in  suc- 
cession to  Major-G^n.  E.  E.  Miller, 
Madras  Stafif  Corps,  deceased ;  Oct. 
11,  1877.  Capt.  Thos.  J.  Quin, 
Bengal  In&ntry,  in  succession  to 
Major-Gen.  A.  H.  A.  Heryey, 
Madras  Infantry,  deceased;  Oct. 
28.  1877.  Capt.  Neville  F.  Parker 
Bengal  Infantry,  in  succession  to 
Gen.  P.  F.  Story,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Cayalry,  removed  to  the  Retired 
List ;  Dec.  22,  1877.  Capt.  Chas'. 
N.  Hodgson,  Bengal  Inmntry,  in 


succession  to  Major-Gen.  E.  0. 
Beale,  Bombay  Inlantry,  deceased ; 
Jan.  1, 1878.  Capt.  Walter  Robt. 
Hamilton,  Bengal  In&ntry  (since 
deceased),  in  succession  to  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  A.  T.  Wilde,  K.C.B., 
C.S.I.,  Madras  Staff  Corps, 
deceased;  Feb.  8,  1878.  Capt. 
Robt.  G.  Mayne,  Bombay  Cavidry ; 
July  21,  1878. 

Substantive  Promotions. 
MADRAS  STAFF  CORPS. 
To  be  Lieut.-Col.-'Mi^or  Chas. 
J.  Stuart ;  July  20,  187a 

To  be  Majors— Capt.  Wm.  H. 
Hoskins;  July  20,  1878.  Capt. 
John  Hndleston ;  Aug.  4,  1878. 

To  be  Capt.— Lieut.  Arthur  W. 
Carter;  Aug.  3,  187a 

MADRAS  ARMY. 
To  be  Major— Late   5th    Light 
Cavalry — Capt.    (Brevet     Major) 
Thomas  H.  T.  Chalon;  June  25, 

187a 

BOMBAY  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Lieut.  Col.— Maj.  Qeo,  B. 
Crispin;  July  20,  1878. 

To  be  Maj. — Capt.  (Brevet  Lieut. 
Col.)  George  F.  BeviUe ;  June  27, 

187a 

To  be  Capts.— Lieut  Hugh  F. 
Smith;  June  26,  1878.  Lieut^ 
Chas.  W.  H.  Sealy ;  July  17,  1878. 

In  the  London  (^(azette  of  July 
9,  1878,  the  dates  of  promotion 
and  alteration  of  rank,  in  sucoes- 
sion  to  the  Cols,  promoted  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  Feb.  15,  1878, 
should  have  been  given  as  Oct.  1, 
1877.  and  not  Oct  1,  1878. 

The  names  of  the  undermen- 
tioned officers,  promoted  in  that 
Gazette  to  the  rank  of  Maj.,  should 
have  been  given  as  follows : — Capt. 
Henry  A.  xates,  Msulras  Cavalry, 
Capt.  Francis  M.  Newbery,  Bengal 
Infantry.  Capt.  A.  W.  Graham 
should  have  been  described  as  of 
the  Bengal  Infantry. 


Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  following  admis- 
sions to  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Staff  Corps  made  hy>  the  Govern- 
ments in  India :— .y  VjiOOg. 
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BENGAL  STAFF  CORPS 
To  be  Lieats.— Lieat.  Alfredo 
Montanaro,  70th  Foot;  Oct.  14, 
1871.  Lieat.  Wm.  A.  D'O.  Mealy, 
67th  Foot;  Feb.  12,1873.  Lieat. 
Harold  A.  Deaue,  54th  Foot;  Feb. 
28, 1874.  Lieut.  Henry  S.  Massy, 
2nd  Battalion  9th  Foot;  Feb.  28. 
1874.  Lient.  Chas.  B.  Porter,  1st 
Battalion  8th  Foot;  Feb.  11,  1875. 
Lient.  Hugh'F.  L.  Montgomery, 
d3rd  Foot;  June  13, 1875. 


MADRAS  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Lient. — Lient.  George 
Simpson,  109th  Foot;  Oct  13, 
1874. 


BOMB  A  r  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Lients. — Lient.  Arthnr 
M.  Monteith,  72nd  Foot;  Ang.  9, 
1873.  Lieut.  Chas.  £.  Mabon, 
34th  Foot;  Sept.  21, 1874. 

The  date  of  rank  of  the  under- 
mentioned officers  admitted  to  the 
Indian  Staff  Corps  should  be  as 
follows,  and  not  as  stated  in  the 
London  Gazettes  named  : — 
BENGAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

Lient  John  L.  Browne,  54th 
Foot;  Oct  28, 1871.  Lieut  Predk. 
D.  Welchman,  48th  Foot ;  Oct  ^8, 
1871.  Lieut  Robert  Fulton ;  1st 
Battalion  2nd  Foot;  Feb.  17, 1872; 
Lient  Alfred  £.  Jones,  70th  Foot; 
Feb.  28.  1874.  Lient  Henry  G. 
Byland,  1st  Battalion  11th  Foot; 
Feb.  28,  1874.  Gazette  of  Aug. 
20,  1878. 


MADRAS  STAFF  CORPS. 

Lieut  Charles  Simpson,  18th 
Hussars;  Oct  28,  1871,  and  not 
August  28,  1871,  as  stated  in  the 
Gazette  of  Oct.  26, 1877. 


VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Oct  10. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Oct  11, 1878. 

3rd  Aberdeenshire  Artillery — 
Sub- Lieut.  Charles  G.  Stewart  to 
be  lieut. ;  June  23,  1877.  Second 
Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Avery,  to  be  lieut. 
Second  Lieut  Williamson  Booth 
to  be  lieut.  Second  Lient.  Patrick 
Cooper  to  be  lieut. 


1st  Argyllshire  Artillery — John 
Shaw,  gent.,  to  be  lieut. 

5th  Dorsetshire  Artillery — R. 
J.  Duke,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut 

2nd  Durham  Artillery — Lieut 
Harrop  W.  Richardson  resigns  his 
commission.  Sub-Lieut  Richard 
Candlish   to  be    lieut;  July   12, 

1876.  Sub-Lient.  Geo.   W.  Ross 
to  be  lient ;  March  3,  1877. 

1st  Edinburgh  Artillery — Capt 
Robt  T.  Boothby,  from  Adjutant 
1st  Administrative  Brigade  Fife 
Artillery  Volunteers,  to  be  adjt, 
vice  Yibart  placed  on  retired  pay. 

3rd  Essex  Artillery — Maj.  Car- 
dinal Brewster  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

1st  Hampshire  Artillery — James 
J.  Talbot,  gent,  to  be  second  lient 
(super.) 

1st  Kent  Arti'lery — Sub-Lient 
John  G.  Symonds  to  be  lieut; 
Aug.  30. 1876. 

10th  Kent  Artillery— Sub-Lient 
Arthur  J.  Shaw  to  l>e  lieut. ;  June 
14, 1876.  Second-Lieut  Henry  W. 
S.  Brown  to.  be  lieut  Second 
Lient.  John  B.  Little  to  be  lieut 
Second  Lient.  Stephen  C.  Paul  to 
be  lieut. 

5th  Lancashire  Artillery — Lieut. 
Wm.  Sanderaan  to  be  capt. 

1st  Midlothian  Artillery — Sub- 
Lieut  Graham  G.  Watson  to  be 
lieut:  Aug.  2,  1876.  Sub-Lieut 
John  H.  Gillespie  to  be  lieut; 
May  23.  1877.  *8ub-Lieut  John 
M.  D.  Feddie  to  be  lieut. ;  June  23, 

1877.  Sub-Lieut    Robert    Esson 
to  be  lient ;  June  23.  1877. 

1st  Newcastle-on-Tyne— The  seiv 
vices  of  Lieut  Charles  J.  Bum  up 
are  dispensed  with.  The  services 
of  Lieut  James  Plows  are  dis- 
pensed with. 

Ist  Staflfordshire  Artillery— The 
appointment  of  James  Cfharles- 
worth,  gent,  to  be  acting-surgeon» 
which  appeared  in  the  Loudon 
Gazette  of  July  9,  1878,  is  can- 
celled. 

1st  Surrey  Artillery — Capt  H. 
Engelbach  resigns  his  commission. 
Fr^erick  T.  Westley,  gent,  to  be 
second  lient. 

1st  Sussex  Artillery — ^Wm.  P. 
Breach,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Ist  Sntherland  Artillery — Capt. 
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David  Sntherlaod  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

1st  Worcestershire  Artillery — 
Sub-Lieut.  Richard  W.  Brooks  to 
be  capt. 

4th  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery — Wm.  Sinclair,  gent.,  to 
second  lieut.  (super.) 

3rd  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery— Sub-Lieut.  Edward  J. 
Smith  to  be  lieut. ;  May  2,  1877. 

Ist  Aberdeenshire  Engineers — 
Wm.  H.  Williamson,  gent.,  to  be 
lieut.  John  Duthie,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut.  John  Simpson,  gent^ 
to  be  acting- surg. 

1st  Hampshire  Engineers — F. 
0.  B.  Keller,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

1  St  Middlesex  Engineers — Second 
Lieut.  John  Palmer  to  be  lieut. 
Second  Lieut.  Harry  C.  Biddel  to 
be  lieut.  George  A.  Petter,]gent., 
to  be  second  lieut. 

9th  Aberdeenshire  Rifles — Act.- 
Surg.  Alex.  G.  Duncan  resigns  his 
appointment. 

7th  Ayrshire  Rifles— The  Chris- 
tian names  of  Lieut.  Kelso  are 
John  Rose,  and  not  as  previously 
stated. 

1st  Berkshire  Rifles— Capt.  W. 
H.  Campbel  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. Lieut.  Clement  Hill  resigns 
his  commission. 

6th  Breconshire  Rifles — Acting- 
Surgeon  T.  E.  Williams  resigns 
his  appointment. 

1st  Buckinghamshire  Rifles — 
Sub-Lieut.  John  Rawson  to  be 
lieut. ;  Jan.  15,  1876.  Wliliam  F. 
I^  orris,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

4th  Cambridgeshire  Rifles— The 
surname  of  the  Acting  Chaplain 
is  Waller,  not  Walker,  as  stated  in 
the  London  Gazette  of  Aag.  30, 
1878. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion 
Clackmannanshire  Rifles  —  The 
Rev.  Daniel  McLean  to  be  acting 
chaplain. 

15th  Derbyshire  Rifles — Capt. 
Samuel  R.  Cox  resigns  his  com- 
mission. Lieut.  Edward  Bemrose 
to  be  capt. 

Ist  Devonshire  Rifles — Second 
Lieut.  Wm.  E.  Grav  to  be  lieut. 
Second  Lieut.  Wm.  C.  Richards  to 
be  lieut. 


8th  Devonshire  Rifles — William 
J.  P.  Whitaker,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

6th  Dorsetshire  Rifles— Sab- 
Lieut.  Chas.  J.  C.  Rawlins  to  be 
lieut. ;  June  9,  1877. 

6th  Durham  Rifles — Second 
Lieut.  Thos.  Guthrie  to  be  lieul 
June  2,  1877. 

9th  Durham  Rifles — Second 
Lieut.  Joseph  Ivisoii  to  be  lieut. 
Second  Lieut.  (Super.)  John 
Shotten  to  be  lieut. 

16th  Durham  Rifles — Second 
Lieuts.  Rowland  Burden  to  be  capt. 

3rd  Glamorganshire  Rifles — 
Lieut.  Philip  D.  Warren  resigns 
his  commission.  Sub-Lieut.  R. 
Abraham  resigns  his  commission. 

10th  Glamommshire  Rifles — 
Lieut.  John  G.  Elliot  resigns  his 
commission.  The  services  of  Hon. 
Chaplain  the  Rev.  Matthew  A 
Pierpoint  are  dispensed  with. 

20th  Glamorganshire  Rifles^ 
Evan  Jones,  gent.,  to  be  acting- 
surgeon. 

1st  Huntingdonshire  Rifles — 
Sub-Lieut.  Wm.  A  Watts  to  bo 
lieut. ;  June  9, 1877 

1st  Kircudbrightshire  Rifle — 
Sub-Lieut.  James  Muir,  to  be 
lieut. ;  May  16,  1877. 

2nd  Kircudbrightshire  Rifles — 
Second  Lieut.  James  Mofiat,  joDi^ 
to  be  lieut. 

5th  Kircudbrightshire  Rifles— 
Second  Lieut.  Mark  J.  Symons  to 
be  lieut. 

1st  Lancashire  Rifles— Capt 
Archibald  H.  Sharpe,  73rd  Foot, 
to  be  adjt,,    vice    j3ur^    whose 

feriod  of  service  has  expired ;  Sept. 
1,  1878. 

3rd  Lanarkshire  Rifles — Capt. 
Alex.  R.  Farm  resigns  his  com- 
mission. Second  Lieut.  John  F. 
McCulloch  resigns  his  commission. 

31st  Lanarkshire  Rifles— The 
Christian  name  of  Quartermaster 
Wills  is  John  only,  and  not  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

6th  Administrative  Battalion 
Lancashire  Rifles — Maj.  Sir  Thos. 
G.  F.  Hesketh,  Bart,  resigns  his 
commission. 

4th  Lancashire  Rifles — William 
Preston,  gent,  to  be  acting-sui 


7th    Lancashire     Rifles 
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Barr,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

11th  Lancashire  Bifles — Major 
Sir  Thomas  G.  F.  Hesketh,  Bart., 
resigns  his  commission. 

\'6th  Lancashire  Bifles — Alfred 
O.  Newling,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieat.  (super.) 

23rd  Lancashire  Bifles — Sub- 
liieut.  John  E.  Lawton  resigns  his 
commission. 

31  St  Lancashire  Bifles—Snb- 
liieut.  Thos.  H.  Smyth  to  be  lieut. ; 
March  8, 1876. 

33rd  Lancashire  Bifles — Second 
liient.  Archibald  P.  Ledward  to  be 
lient.  Second  Lieut.  Edward  H. 
Preston  to  be  lieut. 

80th  Lancashire  Bifles^— Second 
Lieut.  Wm.  0.  Sutherland  resigns 
bis  commission. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion 
Leicestershire  Bifles — Sir  Henry 
St.  J.  Halford,  Bart.,  to  be  lieut- 
ool. 

6th  Leicestershire  Bifles — Second 
Lieut.  Arthur  G.  Ellis  to  be  capt. 

1st  London  Bifles— Wm.  B.  B. 
Wood,  gent.,  to  be  surgeon. 

2nd  London  Bifles — Sub-Lieut. 
Frank  B.  Parker  to  be  lieut.; 
March  3. 1875. 

2ud  Middlesex  Bifles— Curtis 
W.  Stevenson,  gent.,  to  be  quar- 
termaster. 

11th  Middlesex  Bifles— Ohas.  J. 
Smith,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

19th  Middlesex  Bifles— Chas.  J. 
Kenwood,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.), 

20th  Middlesex  Rifles— Major 
Percy  Mitford  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. 

26th  Middlesex  Bifles--Sub- 
Lieut.  Henry  Norris  to  be  lieut. ; 
May  20, 1876.  Sub-Lieut.  Clement 
Hirst  to  be  lieut. ;  March  14. 1877. 

37th  Middlesex  Bifles— Sub- 
Lieut.  Mark  F.  Sayer  to  be  lieut.; 
July  12,  1876. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion 
Monmouthshire  Bifles — Major  F. 
J.  Justice  to  be  lieut.-col. 

2nd  Monmouthshire  Bifles — 
Sub-Lieut.  John  J.  Skinner  to  be 
lieut. ;  June  30,  1875.  Sub-Lieut. 
Tudor  L.  Skinner  to  be  lieut. ; 
Sept.  8,  1876.  Second  Lieut. 
Thomas  H.  White   to   be    lient. 


Second  Lieut.  Harold  B.  Lawrence 
resigns  his  commission. 

11th  Monmouthshire  Bifles — 
John  A.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  to  be 
capt.  Chas.  H.  B.  Harris,  gent., 
to  be  lieut.  David  E.  Williams, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

11th  Northumberland  Bifles — 
Frederick  H.  Taylor,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

12th  Northumberland  Biifles— 
John  McCIure  Clark,  gent.,  to  be 
lieut.  David  G.  L.  Johnston, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

5thBenfrewshire  Bifles— Walter 
Blackwood,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

2nd  Somersetshire  Bifles — Hon. 
Assist.- Surgeon  Edmund  L.  Bag- 
shawe,  whose  resignation  appeared 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  June 
28, 1878,  is  permitted  to  retain  his 
rank,  and  to  continue  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  corps  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

19th  Staflbrdshire  Bifles— Act.- 
Surgeon  Wm.  B.  Brunton  resigns 
his  appointment.  Herbert  John 
Fausset,  gent.,  to  be  actine  snrg. 

24th  Surrey  Bifles — Sub-Lieut. 
Frederick  H.  Phillips  to  be  lieut. ; 
Aug.  23,  1876. 

4th  Sussex  Bifles — Sub-Lieut. 
Alan  Bichardson  to  be  lieut. ;  June 
23, 1877. 

1st  Tower  Hamlets  Bifles— 
Lieut.  John  H.  Burt  resigns  his 
commission. 

2nd  Warwickshire  Bifles— Sub- 
Lieut.  Walter  H.  Marriott  to  be 
lieut. ;  April  4,  1877.  Sub-Lieut. 
Arthur  E.  Jagger  to  be  lieut.; 
May  2, 1877. 

8th  Warwickshire  Bifles— Sub- 
Lieut.  Walter  W.  Neale  to  be  lieut. ; 
Dec.  6, 1876. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion 
East  Biding  of  Yorkshire  Bifles— 
The  services  of  Surgeon  Robert 
Grieve  are  dispensed  with. 

3rd  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— iSecond  Lieut.  Edward  U. 
Thwaites  to  be  lieut.  Second 
Lieut.  George  H.  Miiller  to  be 
lieut. 

23rd  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles — Sub-Lieut.  Herbert  Bouse 
to  be  lieut. ;  April  18,  1877.  ^ 
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ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Oct.  15. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Oct.  16, 1878  :— 

Boyal  Artillery— Major  Wm.  A. 
P.  Wyllie  to  be  lieut.  col.,  vice 
H.  B.  Martin,  who  retires  upon  a 
pension.  Capt.  and  Brevet  Lient. 
Col.  Arthur  P.  Pickard,  V.O.,  to 
be  maj.,  vice  Wyllie.  OapU  Price 
Lewes,  from  the  Super.  List,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  H.  U.  Hardinge,  placed 
upon  the  seconded  list,  Oct.  1, 1878. 
Lieut  Bobt.  Samuel  Watson,  from 
the  Seconded  List,  to  be  capt.. 
vice  Brevet  Lieut.  Ool.  Pickfu-d, 
Y.C.  Lieut.  Greorge  8.  Mainguy, 
from  the  Super.  List,  to  be  capt., 
vice  B.  S.  Watson,  placed  upon 
the  Seconded  List.  Lieut,  the 
Hon  Fredk.  W.  J.  Shore,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  K.  F.  Maclachlan,  who 
retires  upon  a  gratuity.  Lieut. 
John  Wm.  Marsdon  Newton  to  be 
lieut.  upon  the  Seconded  List. 
Lieut.  Col.  and  Brevet  Col.  Wm. 
T.  Brown,  C.B.,  (late  Bengal),  re- 
tires upon  a  pension.  Lieutenant 
Samuel  G.  Fairtlough  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  capt,  whilst  employed 
as  an  instructor  at  the  Boyal 
Canadian  College,  Canada;  July 
18,  1878.  The  second  Christian 
name  of  Capt.  D.  F.  Jones,  promoted 
in  the  Gazette  of  Aug.  6,  1878,  is 
Forde,  and  not  as  therein  stated. 

16th  Foot— For,  Lieut.  Arthur 
Bichard  Cole-Hamilton,  from  the 
Boyal  Tyrone  Fusiliers  Militia,  to 
be  second  lieut.,  ^,  &c.,  as  stated 
in  the  Gazette  of  Oct.  4,  1878, 
Bead,  Lieut.  Charles  Moorehead 
Hamilton,  &c ,  &c. 

29th  Foot— Lieut  Edwd.  J.  H. 
Spratt  to  be  capt ,  vice  F.  C.  H. 
Ltttledale,  retired ;  Aug.  31,  1878. 

63rd  Foot — Lieut.  Chas.  Moore- 
head Hamilton,  from  the  Boyal 
Tyrone  Fusiliers  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  &c.f  &c.,  as  stated 
in  the  Gazette  of  Oct.  4,  1878, 
Bead,  Lieut.  Arthur  Bichard  Cole 
Hamilton,  &c.t  &c. 
Brevet. 

Lieut.  Col.  and  Brevet  Col.  Wm. 
T.  Brown,  C.B.,  Koyal  (late  Bengal) 
Artillery,  to  have  the  hon.  rank  of 


m^jor  gen.,   upon   retiring   on   a 
pension. 

Lieut.  Col.  Henry  B.  Martin, 
Boyal  Artillery,  to  have  the  bon. 
rank  of  col.,  upon  retiring  on  a 
pension. 

War  OflRce,  Oct.  18. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear, 
date  Oct.  19.  1878  :— 

Boyal  Horse  Guards— Lieut, 
the  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Wentworth-Fit» 
William  to  be  capt.,  vice  Ghas.  B, 
Lord  Carrington,  retired;  Sept. 
25,  1878. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Lieut. 
Maunsell  Bowers  to  be  capt^  vice 
J.  Moore,  retired;  Aug.  21,  1878. 

7th  Dragoon  Guards— Sub  Lk 
Digby  de  la  Motte  da  Boulaj  to 
be  lieut. ;  Sept.  11,  1877. 

9th  Lancers— Second  Lieutenant 
Malcolm  O.  Little,  from  the  17th 
Lancers,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in 
succession  to  Lieut.  B.  Gough, 
promoted. 

16th  Lancers— Capt  Henry  A 
Bobinson  retires  from  the  Service, 
receiving  the  value  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

21st  Hussars— Lieut.  Arthur  T. 
Fisher  to  be  capt.,  vice  the  Hon. 
Henry  G.  L.  Crichton,  seconded 
for  service  on  the  St(^:  Sept.  7, 
1878.  Second  Lieut.  Herbert  V. 
Bum,  from  the  1st  Foot  to  be 
second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  J.  E.  Kitson,  promoted. 

Boyal  Artillery— Vet.-Surgeon 
Herbert  Bachelor  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

Boyal  Engineers — General  and 
Col. -Com.  Henry  B.  Turner  (late 
Bombay)  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Betired  List,  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  138  of  the  Boyal  Warrant 
of  May  1,  1878;  Aug  15.  1878. 
The  removal  of  Lieut.  CoL  and 
Brevet  Col.  Alex.  Davidson  (late 
Bombay)  from  the  Super,  to  the 
Efiective  List,  and  his  promotion 
to  col.,  as  notified  in  the  G^ette 
of  Ist  in  St.,  to  be  antedated  to  Aug. 
15,  1878,  vice  J.  G.  Fife,  removed 
as  a  General  Officer.  Lieut.  Col. 
Brevet  Col.  Chas.  J.  Merriroan, 
C.8.I.  (late  Bombay)  to  be  col., 
vice  J.  Jones,  removed  as  a  General 
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Officer;  Aug.  28,  1878.  Maj.  and 
Brevet  Lieat.  Col.  Joseph  Bonus 
(late  Bombay)  from  the  Super  List, 
to  be  lieut.  col.,  vice  Brevet  CoL 
C.  J.  Merriman,  C.S.I. :  Aug.  24, 
1878. 

Grenadier  Guards— Second  Lt. 
David  A.  Kinloch,  from  the  96th 
Foot,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut,  and  Capt.  W.  8. 
Kenyon-Slaney,  promoted.  Lieut. 
John  Townshend  St.  Aubyn,  from 
the  Boyal  Cornwall  Rangers  Mi- 
litia, to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut,  and  Capt.  H.  J. 
L.  Bruce,  promoted. 

Scots  Guards — Lieut,  the  Hon. 
Arnold  A.  C.  Keppel,  from  the 
Dorset  Militia,  to  be  second  lieut., 
in  succession  to  Sub  Lieut.  F.  W. 
B.  Bicketts,  resigned. 

Brigade  Depot — Lieut  Col.  and 
Brevet  Col.  Fredk.  E.  S.  Flood, 
C.B.,  is  placed  on  half-pay  for 
service  on  Staff;  Sept.  21,  1878. 

Ist  Foot— Lieut.  Henry  Gardner 
to  be  capt.,  yioe  B.  M.  Ireland,  re- 
signed ou  appointment  to  the 
Array  Pay  Depar(men ;  Sept.  26, 
1878.  Lieut.  Edwd.  A.  Altham  to 
be  adjt.,  vice  Lieut.  A.  ^.  Mitchell, 
deceased. 

4th  Foot — Lieut.  Francis  Sladen 
Marrison,  retires  from  the  Service, 
receiving  the  value  of  an  ensigncy. 

7th  Foot — Major  and  Brevet 
Lieut.  Col.  Alfred  G.  Danbeny  to 
be  lieut.  col.,  vice  Brevet  Col.  G. 
F.  Herbert,  placed  on  half- pay; 
Sept.  26,  1878.  Super.  Capt.  and 
Brevet  Mm.  Wm.  B.  Colvin  to  be 
maj.,  vice  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  A.  G. 
Daubeny;  Sept  25,  1878.  Sub 
Lieut.  Kichard  D.  Garnons-Wil- 
liams  to  be  lieut.  Dated  Jan.  17, 
1877,  but  his  commission  as  lient. 
in  the  Army  to  bear  date  Feb.  26, 
1876. 

10th  Foot— Lieut.  James  de 
Hoghton  to  be  instructor  of  mus- 
ketry, vice  Lieut.  N.  P.  O* Gorman, 
promoted;  Sept.  14,  1878. 

17th  Foot— Lieut.  F.  Parkinson 
to  be  capt.,  vice  G.  J.  Maillard,  re- 
tired on  half-pay.  Dated  Sept. 
26,  1878. 

18th  Foot — Lieut.  Benjamin  G. 
Hamfrey,  from  the  Donegal  Mi- 
litia, to  be  second  lieut.,  vice  E. 


M.  Edwards,  transferred  to  the 
.29th  Foot. 

19th  Foot— Lieut.  Granville 
Sharp  to  be  capt.,  vice  R.  E.  Hux- 
ham,  retired  on  a  pension.  Dated 
Sept.  26.  1878.  Lieut.  Fredk.  B. 
Bnggs  to  be  adit.,  vice  Lieut.  E. 
A.  Bruce,  who  has  resigned  that 
appointment ;  Sept.  17,  1878. 

22nd  Foot— Captain  Henry  L. 
Nicholls  retires  on  a  pension.  Lt. 
Thos.  E.  G.  Molyneuz  is  seconded 
for  service  on  the  Staff. 

2drd  Foot — ^The  appointment  as 
a^jt.  of  Lieut,  the  Hon.  E.  H. 
Bertie  is  antedated  to  March  9, 
1878. 

26th  Foot— Lieut.  Wm.  0.  H. 
Anton  to  be  instructor  of  mus- 
ketry, vice  Lieut.  H.  E.  Bailston, 
appointed  adjt. ;  Sept.  14,  1878. 

80th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  Henry 
L.  Gallwey,  from  the  68th  Foot, 
to  be  second  lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut.  A.  J.  Goldie,  promoted. 

40th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Geo.  W. 
Maxwell  to  be  lieut.  Dated  Jan. 
17,  1877,  but  his  commission  as 
lieut.  in  the  Army  to  bear  date 
Oct.  11,  1876.  Lieut.  Chas.  S. 
Foote,  from  the  Royal  Monmouth- 
shire Engineer  Militia,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  in  succession  to  Lieut.  F. 
W.  G.  H.  Nelson,  promoted. 

44th  Foot— Lieut.  Piers  Edg- 
cumbe  to  be  capt.,  vice  W.  J.  B. 
Graham  Sutherland,  resigned  on 
appointment  to  the  Array  Pay 
Department ;  Aug.  7, 1878.  Lieut. 
Seton  Churchill  to  be  capt.,  vice 

A.  J.  Roberts,  resigned  on  appoint- 
ment to  the  Army  Pay  Depart- 
ment; Aug.  21,  1878.  ,  Lieut. 
Herbert  F.  Hill  to  be  capt,  vice  B. 

B.  Bald,  seconded  for  service  as  an 
adjt.  of  Auxiliary  Forces ;  Aug. 
26   1878 

47th  Foot— Lieut.  Wm.  H.  B. 
Gunnar  to  be  capt.,  vice  H.  Cooper, 
seconded  for  service  on  the  Staff: 
Sept.  18,  1878. 

66th  Foot— Capt.  Alfred  G.  W. 
Hemans,  from  the  Msulras  Staff 
Corps,  to  bo  capt.,  vice  H.  U. 
Kelly,  who  exchanges. 

68th  Foot — Lieut.  Mackensie 
Churchill  to  be  capt.,  vice  B.  H. 
Harrison,  retired;  Sept.  26,  1878* 

60th   Foot— The  promotion    to 
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the  rank  of  Lieut.  GoU  dated  Aug. 
21,  1878,  of  Maj.  and  Brevet  Col. 
Herbert  G.  Deedes  is  cancelled. 
Super.  Major  and  Brevet  Col.  Her- 
bert G.  Deedes  retires  on  half-pav  : 
Sept.  20, 187a  Maj.  Jas.  J.  Collins 
to  be  lieut.  col.,  vice  Brevet  Col. 
H.  P.  Montgomery,  placed  on  half- 
pay  :  Aug.  2l,  1878.  Super.  Capt. 
Wm.  L.  K.  Ogilvy  to  be  maj.,  vice 
J.  J.  Collins :  Aug.  21,  1878. 

64th  Foot— Lieut.  Roderick  E. 
H.  Gwynne,  from  the  Royal  South 
Wales  Borderers  Militia,  vice  D. 
E.  D.  Barclay,  transferred  to  the 
19th  Hussars.  The  third  Christian 
name  of  Second  Lieut.  Walhouse 
is  de  Kutzleben;  and  not  as  stated 
in  the  Gazette  of  Sept  13,  1878. 

76th  Foot— Lieut.  Pen^  Tatham 
Armitage,  from  the  3rd  West  York 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  J.  B.  M.  Taylor, 
promoted. 

82nd  Foot— Lieut.  Wm.  Capel  to 
be  capt ,  vice  N.  Y.  Lloyd,  seconded 
for  service  on  the  Staff:  Sept.  5, 
1878. 

83rd  Foot— Capt.  Thos.  F.  Gibbs 
retires  from  the  Service,  receiving 
the  value  of  his  commission. 

84th  Foot— Lieut.  Randall  C.  A. 
Howe,  from  the  Royal  Down  Mi- 
litia, to  be  second  lieut.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut  J.  Leppard,  re- 
tired on  a  pension. 

86th  Foot— Hugh  H.  Stewart  to 
be  lieut ;  Oct  11,  1877. 

87th  Foot— Lieut.  Fredk.  Car- 
penter is  seconded  for  Service  on 
the  Staff. 

88th  Foot— Sub  Lieut  Dayrell 
T.  Hammond  to  be  lieut. :  Oct  6, 
1878.  Sub  Lieut.  Daniel  J.  N. 
Webb  to  be  lieut;  Oct  11,  1877. 

91st  Foot — Lieut.  Colin  Camp- 
bell resigns  his  commission. 

93rd  Foot- Capt  William  F. 
FuUarton  retires  on  a  pension. 

96th  Foot— Lieut  Graham  R. 
Pearce,  from  the  3rd  Middlesex  or 
Royal  Westminster  Militia,  to  be 
secoud  lieut,  vice  H.  R.  M.  Porter, 
transferred  to  the  1st  Dragoons. 

100th  Foot — Second  Lieutenant 
Arthur  Huddart,  from  the  70th 
Foot,  to  be  second  lieut,  vice  W. 


R.  Gk>old-Adam8,   transferred  to 
the  1st  Dragoon  Guards. 

2nd  West  India  Beffiment — 
Lieut.  Wm.  M.  Longfield  reeigas 
hia  commission. 

Brevet. 

The  promotions  in  snooession  to 
General  J.  M.  B.  Fraser-TjUer, 
C.B.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  are  in 
consequence  of  that  omcer^s  re- 
tirement on  a  pension,  and  noC 
under  the  provisions  of  Article 
138  of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  May 
1,  1878,  as  announced  in  thie 
Gazette  of  Sept.  4,  1878. 

Lieut  Col.  Chas.  FitzGerald, 
49th  Foot,  to  be  col. :  Oct  4,  187a 

Capt  Henry  L.  Nicholls.  22nd 
Foot,  to  have  the  hon.  rank  of 
maj.  upon  retiring  on  a  pension. 

Capt  Wm.  F.  FuUarton,  93rd 
Foot,  to  have  the  hon.  rank  of  maj. 
upon  retiring  on  a  pension. 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  place  consequent  up>on  the 
removal  of  (Jen.  H.  B.  Turner, 
Col. -Com.  Royal  (late  Bombay) 
Engineers,  to  the  Retired  List 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  138 
of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  May  1, 
1878.—    '^ 

Lieut-Gen.  Henry  Righy,  Col.- . 
Com.    Royal   (late    Bengal)    En- 
gineers, to  be  gen.;  Aug.  15, 1878. 

Mai.-Gen.  George  W.  Walker, 
Royal  (late  Madras)  Engineers,  to 
be  lieut-gen. :  Aug.  15,  1878. 

The  promotion  of  Col.  James  G. 
Fife,  Royal  (late  Bombay)  En- 
gineers, to  maj. -gen.  as  notified  in 
tne  (Gazette  of  the  1st  inst.,  is  ante- 
dated to  Aug.  15,  1878. 

CoL  Jenkin  Jones.  Royal  (late 
Bombay)  Eugineers,  to  be  major- 

Sin.,   vice  C.  V.  Wilkieson  (late 
adras),  deceased ;  Aug.  24, 1S78. 

Memoranda. 
Major  and  Brevet  Col.  Herbert 
G.  Deedes,  half-pay,  late  60th  Foot, 
retires  from  the  Service  by  the 
surrender  of  his  half-pay ;  Sept. 
20,  1878. 

Lieut.  Col.  Peter  H.  Scratchlej, 
Royal  Engineers,  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  col.  whilst  employed 
on  special  duty  in  Australia. 
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(Edited  by  C.  IL  Low,  I.N.,  P.R.G.S.) 

GHAPTBB    JII. 

Penepolis  to  Ispahan. 

The  days  lengthening  a  little  as  we  advanced  northward, 
shortened  the  long  evening  hours  ;  but  mj  means  of  lighting  mj 
cell,  or  bala-khoneh,  after  dark,  were  limited,  as  a  rule  extending 
to  one  or  two  tallow  dips  in  an  empty  bottle.  As  for  companionship, 
I  could  fall  back  upon  my  charvadar,  and  the  zabit,  or  kedkhodah, 
(head  man  of  the  village,)  or  even  my  bawachee,  Cyclops,  but 
their  conversation  at  the  best  only  referred  to  the  journey  on  the 
morrow,  the  acquirements  of  our  beasts  of  burden,  the  rapacity 
of  the  Governor,  (or  whoever  the  village  belonged  to,)  and  the 
present  high  price  of  grain.  As  regards  this  last  source  of  com- 
plaint, the  price  was  never  lowered,  but  continued  to  increase 
during  my  sojourn  in  Persia,  which  was  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  among  others  want  of  snow  on  the  mountains  and  rain  in 
the  valley,  while  the  iniquitous  monopolies  of  corn  in  the  cities 
and  towns  by  both  temporal  and  spiritual  leading  officials,  were 
gradually  tending  to  a  ruinous  state  of  affairs  in  Irak  and  Pars, 
which  culminated  in  the  terrible  famine  that  devastated  those 
provinces  a  few  years  later,  extending  even  to  Yezd,  in  Khor- 
assan,  which  city,  I  believe,  was  more  than  half  depopulated. 

On  the  evening  of  my  stay  at  Kinaureh,  as  there  was  no  In-^ 
stitute  or  Debating  Society,  no  lecture  on  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah, 
of  Abbas  the  Great,  or  Hulakoo  Khan,  and  no  public  or  private 
library, — unless  a  copy  or  two  of  the  Koran,  a  much  worn  "  dewan'* 
of  Hafiz,  or  a  thumbed  copy  of  the  *^  Shah  Nameh^'  could  be 
called  such, — I  had  ample  leisure  to  view  once  more  from  a  distant 
standpoint  the  temple  ruins  I  had  seen  in  the  day.  Proceeding 
to  the  house-top  of  the  abode  I  occupied  for  the  night,  and  gazing 
out  on  the  wide  level  valley  of  Mervdasht,  with  the  camp-fires  of 
the  nomads  sprinkled  like  huge  fire  flies  in  the  gloom  in  every 
direction,  I  could  just  discern,  under  the  hill  of  Koh-e-Rahmat  the 
"  hill  of  mercy,"  the  silent  solitary  remains  of  Jemsheed's  palace,  and 
the  marble  ruins  of  column  and  walls,  brought  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding gloom,  like  an  image  of  silver  or  glass,  by  the  mild 
light  of  Cynthia's  beams.  In  reviewing  the  sculptures  I  had 
there  inspected  in  the  day,  the  remarkable  figure  of  the  winged 
**  half  man'*  in  the  circle  presented  itself  vividly  before  me.  The 
opinion  of  travellers  generally  is  in  favour  of  this  being  the 
Ferooher,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  introduced  this  mystical 
figure  in  a  very  amusing  strain  in  his  ^'  Persian  Sketches."  Ac-^ 
TJ.S.  Mag.,  No.  601,  Dec,  1878.  p  f 
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cording  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  it  is  an  associate  of  an  ex- 
istent being,  with  whose  soul  or  spiritual  part  it  is  unit^  before 
birth  and  after  death.  Mr.  Binning  also  says  that  the  Ferooher 
was  considered  part  of  every  man's  soul,  being  united  therewith 
in  the  unseen  world.  According  to  Sir  Henry  BawlinsoD, 
the  figure  as  found  in  the  tablets  of  Behistan^  near  Kermanshah, 
which  answers  to  the  same  mysterious  figure  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Kings  at  Persepolis,  is  a  representation  of  the  €K>d  Ormazd,  and 
that  Darius  is  represented  in  the  act  of  immolating  his  rebd 
satraps  in  his  honour.  Another  authority,  the  BeT.  Mr.  Foster,* 
in  his  work,  **  The  One  Primeval  Language,''  is  of  opinion  that 
the  figure  represented  at  Behistun  and  Persepolis  is  the  sculptor, 
who  takes  the  opportunity  of  thus  immortalising  himself;  and 
further  he  expresses  his  belief  that  these  works  of  art  in  Behistun 
and  Persepolis  were  executed  by  one  and  the  same  artist.  Grote- 
feund's  original  mode  of  interpreting  these  mysterious  characters 
was  developed  so  fully  and  successfully  by  Bawlinsou,  Hinks,  and 
others,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  discovered 
the  clue  to  their  interpretation. 

To  leave  Persepolis  without  visiting  the  celebrated  sculptures 
on  the  rocky  bases  of  the  high  hills  which  confine  the  limits  of 
the  valley  of  Mervdasht  to  the  north-west,  would  have  been  un- 
satisfactory, so  I  devoted  the  last  day  of  my  visit  to  Takht-i-^Tem- 
sheed  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  a  parting  inspection  of  the  Takht 
itself,  and  to  the  Nakshi-i-Bustam,  by  which  name  the  rock 
tablets  are  known  to  the  present  inhabitants.  In  riding  round 
the  solid  walls  of  the  Takht,  which  rise  some  sixty  feet  above  the 
plain  in  parts,  I  remarked  a  fine  cuneiform  inscription  in  excel- 
lent preservation  on  the  southern  face  of  the  platform  outside, 
which  might  escape  the  eye  unless  a  careful  examination  was 
made,  and  I  also  again  admired  the  compact  and  solid  manner  in 
which  the  platform  has  been  erected,  the  fine  preservation  of  the 
staircase,  up  which  I  have  often  ridden  without  any  difficulty, 
and  the  size  of  the  massive  stones  of  which  the  edifice  is  com- 
posed. The  remark  of  another  writer,  referring  to  the  great 
temple  of  Baalbec,  would  apply  equally  to  the  masonry  here  of 
Persepolis :— "  The  corresponding  surfaces  of  these  enormous 
stones  are  squared  so  truly  that  the  fit  is  most  exact.  I  could 
not  thrust  the  blade  of  my  knife  between  the  stones." 

Leaving  the  Takht  and  proceeding  round  the  Koh-e-Babmat, 
the  name  of  the  mountain  rising  above  the  ruins,  a  ride  of  rather 
more  than  two  miles  brought  us  to  the  rock  tablets  in  a  recess 
in  the  hills,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  Nakhshi  Bejeb.  There 
are  three  of  these,  over  which  the  water  trickles,  and  they  are 
half  hidden  by  moss  and  grass,  but  they  have  suffered  most  from 

*  Mr.  FoRter't  remarks  on  the  name  of  Cjrus,  in  connection  with  these  inscrip- 
tions, and  also  of  the  Kur  Aub,  and  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorganb, 
are  of  interest,  as  the  latter  have  been  seldom  visited  by  travellers. 
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Mohamedan  Vandalism,  which  has  defaced  them  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent.  Experts  are  divided  as  to  the  purpose  of  these 
ancient  records,  some  being  of  opinion  that  thej  commemorate 
the  deeds  of  the  Arsacidse,  and  others  of  the  Sassanian  Monarchs. 
It  is,  however,  generally  considered  that  the  greater  portion  of 
these  picturesque  and  beautiful  sculptures  represent  the  victories 
of  Sapor,  or  Shahpoor,*  the  second  King  of  the  Sassanidce 
dynasty,  over  the  Soman  Emperor  Valerian,  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  tablets  themselves  tend  to  show  the  cruelty  experi- 
enced by  the  captive  represented,  whether  King  or  whoever  he 
may  be,  and  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  other  larger  and 
better  preserved  sculptures  of  Nakshi-i-Eustam  are  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  Shahpoor's  tender  mercies.  History  has  handed  him 
down  as  a  cruel  conqueror  and  tyrant,  which  few  can  doubt  who 
view  these  records. 

To  reach  the  finer  sculptures  of  Nakshi-i-Ruslam,  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Takht,  we  had  to  cross  the  Pulvar, 
but  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  guide  we  had  procured 
at  Kinaureh  missed  the  ford,  and  the  river,  swollen  now  in 
spring,  nearly  brought  us  to  grief.  Scrambling  out  the  best 
way  we  could,  we  hastened  to  tbe  Nakshi-i-Eustam  in  a  sodden 
and  shivering  state,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  old  ruined  fire  temple, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  opposite  tbe  tablets  on  the  rocks,  to  dry 
myself  in  the  sun,  hungry,  wet,  and  tired,  and  in  anything  but 
a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  for  reviewing  Shahpoor^s  stony  chronicles. 
Above  these  reminders  of  a  race  that  has  never  been  very  parti- 
cular as  to  the  keeping  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  who, 
apparently,  have  endeavoured  to  display  themselves  in  their 
records  as  more  like  wild  beasts  than  human  beings,  there  were 
three  more  tombs  of  the  Kings  nearly  precisely  similar  to  those 
in  Persepolis;  these  remains  are  perhaps  seven  hundred  years 
earlier  in  date  than  the  sculptures  underneath.  There  appear  to 
have  been  three  di£ferent  candidates  at  three  very  different  periods 

*  Near  the  City  of  Sbahpoor,  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Shiraz,  which  was  the 
capital  of  this  monarch,  there  are,  also,  carved  upon  the  rocks,  representations  of 
Shahpoor  holding  the  Boman  Emperor,  Valerian,  prisoner,  while  he  receives  some 
ambassadors,  who  supplicate  tbe  release  of  the  royal  captive.  To  Shahpoor,  says 
llalcoliD,  Persian  historians  also  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  modem  city  of 
Shuster,  situated  on  tbe  Karoon,  about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  east  of  tbe  ancient 
capital  of  Shus,  or  Susa,  which  means,  in  Pehlivee,  '*  pleasant,"  Shuster  being 
the  comparative.  The  same  tradition  adds  that  Shahpoor  compelled  his  Boman 
captives  to  aid  in  building  this  city,  and  travellers  are  shown  the  tower  where  ^tbe 
Persians  believe  that  Valerian  was  confined.  A  most  remarkable  feature  here  is  the 
dyke,  or  bund,  thrown  across  the  Karoon,  in  the  vicinity,  by  Shahpoor,  to  turn  the 
course  of  that  river  into  a  channel  more  favourable  to  agriculture.  This  dyke, 
formed  of  cut  stones,  cemented  by  lime,  and  fastened  together  by  clumps  of  iron,  is 
1,200  feet  long  and  20  broad,  and  it  is  still  in  fairly  good  repair,  and  fulfils  its 
original  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  plain  of  Dizful,  though  constructed  about  a.  d. 
260,  thus  surviving  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  those  luxurious  monarchs.  A  feature 
of  interest  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Susa,  which  extend  along  the  banks  of 
tbe  Karasoo  River  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel.  iC 
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for  fature  fame  in  many  remains  found  here  or  elsewhere.  First 
the  architects  and  builders  of  Takhtri-Jemsbeed,  Pasagardce,  and 
Istakhr,  also  Bazes,  or  Bhe,  and  its  ruins  close  to  Teheran ;  in 
the  second  place,  Shahpoor  and  others  have  tried  their  best  to 
immortalise  themselves  here,  at  the  Shahpoor  rocks,  at  Kazeroon, 
and  near  Hamadan  ;  and  lastly,  in  a  downward  scale  of  work  and 
design,  we  come  to  the  ridiculous  and  paltry  efSgies  of  Putteb 
Alii  Shah  and  Timoyr  Mirza,  before  mentioned  at  Shiraz  and  at 
Takht-i-Timour.  I  was  scarcely  aware  of  what  was  to  be  found 
at  Nakshi-i-Eustam  when  I  yisited  the  place,  and  was  unprepared 
like  many  others  to  reach  these  tombs,  although  they  are  not  so 
inaccessible  as  Sir  Bobert  Ker  Porter  shows.  In  his  account  he 
says : — ^^  My  mehmindar  was  at  his  stories  and  forebodings  again 
for  tempting  such  demon  wrought  places ;  but  the  peasantry  of 
this  district  seem  to  know  better  than  to  fear  either  deer  or  diffi- 
culty, and  one  of  them  more  active  and  sinewy  than  the  rest, 
managed  to  scramble  up  the  perpendicular  cli£f  like  a  rat  hanging 
by  a  wall,  and  gaining  the  ledge  of  the  platform  or  vestibule  to 
the  tomb,  he  lowered  down  a  rope  by  which  some  of  his  humble 
companions  assisted  themselves  in  ascending.  I  followed  the 
example  by  fastening  the  rope  round  my  waist,  and  by  their 
united  exertions  was  speedily  drawn  up  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous." It  was  a  pity,  in  this  instance,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  was  not 
rewarded  better  for  his  trouble,  and  I  could  not  but  help  wishing  for 
a  few  hundred  English  sappers  or  navvies,  with  efficient  shovels 
and  pickaxes,  to  dig  into  the  interior  of  these  sacred  mausoleums. 
Perhaps  after  all  little  might  be  added  in  this  way  to  our  know- 
ledge of  their  secret  history,  but  all  around,  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Peacock's  Throne,  and  further  to  the  northward,  in  the  rains 
of  Istakhr,  as  it  is  called  to .  this  day,  there  must  be  a  vast  field 
for  the  excavating  antiquary.  One  looks  forward  to  the  cuttings 
and  tunnels  of  a  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  line  of  railway  as  a  means 
of  revealing  many  a  treasured  memorial  at  present  hidden  in  the 
wide  valley  around. 

In  returning  to  Kinaureh  we  were  more  fortunate  in  recrossing 
the  river.  Many  of  the  Eliaut  ladies  came  out  of  the  numerous 
black  goat's-hair  tents  forming  their  abodes,  as  we  passed,  and 
some  coins  and  stones  were  offered  for  sale,  and  other  relics  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  near  the  ruins ;  I  left  most  of  these 
questionable  treasures  to  future  visitors  who  might  be  blessed 
with  a  larger  share  of  credulity  and  tom&ns  than  myself.  Having 
to  leave  Kinaureh  early  next  morning,  we  inspected  our  commis- 
sariat department,  and  invested  in  a.  kid  for  about  8«.  6d,  Eng- 
lish from  a  neighbouring  farm.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention 
the  village  of  Bendameer,  in  the  valley  of  Mervdasht,  which  is 
a  pretty  spot,  and  affords  a  good  sketch  with  its  lofty,  precipi- 
tous rock,  and  the  bridge  and  ^'  bund,''  or  embankment,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  which  was  constructed   more  than  900 
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years  ago  bj  Azad-ud*dowlah.  And  so  we  bid  good-bye  to  tbe 
Naksbi-i-Bastam,  tbe  sculptures  of  wbicb  are  among  tbe  most 
notable  objects  in  tbe  line  of  route  between  Persepolis  and 
Ispaban.* 

In  continuation  of  our  journey  to  Ispaban,  tbere  were  two 
routes  we  might  pursue  ;  one^  tbe  ordinary  winter  route  leading 
througb  Moorgbaub,  with  tbe  interesting  ruins  of  wbat  is  believed 
to  baye  been  tbe  site  of  Pasagardse,  and  tbrougb  tbe  fertile  plain 
of  Akleed  to  Yezdikbaust.  The  other  road  is  shorter  and  more 
direct,  keeping  a  little  to  tbe  westward  and  passing  over  a  more 
elevated  region,  with  fewer  villages  but  finer  pasture,  and  joining 
tbe  caravan  road  at  Yezdikbaust.  It  was,  bewever,  too  early  in 
the  8ea!*on  for  tbe  shorter  route,  for  snow  would  be  still  found 
in  tbe  bigber  parts,  and  tbis  circumstance,  together  with  a  wisb 

*  Rattun,  or  Roottam,  whose  adventaret,  u  described  in  the  "  Shah  Nameh'*  (Book 
of  Ki op,)  by  the  great  national  poet,  Firdonsee^a  native  of  Toos,  in  Khorassan,  bear 
a  singular  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Greek  Hercules — whose  **  Twelve  Labours'* 
may  be  compared  to  the  •*  Heft  Khan/'  or  "  Seven  Stages"  of  Roostum— was  the 
ton  of  Zal,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Seistan,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of 
4tiO  years.  One  of  his  first  achievements  was  tbe  conquest  of  the  Kullah  Soffeed 
(white  fort)  in  the  province  of  Pars,  about  seventy-six  miles  north-west  of  Shiraz, 
aituated  on  an  almost  perpendicular  hill,  which  he  effected  by  disguising  himself  as 
a  dealer  in  salt,  and  entering  the  castle  with  bags  carried  by  camels,  supposed  to 
contain  that  commodity,  but  each  having  an  armed  man. 

His  next  great  deed  was  as  leader  of  the  army  of  the  Persian  King,  Kai  Kobad, 
against  the  dreaded  Turanian  invader,  Afrasiab,  who  had  crossed  the  Oxus.  With 
the  tremendous  club  of  his  ancestor,  Sam,  Roostnm  slew  no  less  than  1,160  men 
with  his  own  hand,  and  seized  the  mighty  Afrasiab  from  off  his  horse  by  the  girdle, 
which  broke,  thus  releasing  his  prisoner.  Again,  when  his  Sovereign,  Kai  Koos, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  combined  troops  of  the  King  of  Mazanderan  and  the 
Deev-Suffeed,  (White  Demon,)  and  confined  in  a  strong  castle,  Roostum  slew  this 
luysterioos  per»onage  in  single  combat,  upon  which  all  the  other  Deevs  submitted 
to  Kai  Koos.  The  King  of  Mazanderan  continued  to  resist,  bnt  was  finally  killed 
by  the  lance  of  tbe  invincible  Roostum.  It  is  in  his  warfare  with  the  Deevs  that 
Firdoosee  celebrates  the  Heft  Khan,  or  Seven  Stages  of  Roostum,  which  consist  of 
his  conquering,  with  the  aid  of  his  steed,  Ruksh,  a  lion,  a  serpent,  a  sorceress,  a 
giant,  an  army  of  Deevs,  and  at  last  the  King  of  the  Deevs,  or  White  Demon. 
When  the  King  of  Hamaverara  took  the  unlucky  Kai  Koos,  the  services  of  Roostum 
\»ere  again  called  into  requisition,  and  he  not  only  defeated  the  Kings  of  Egypt 
and  Barbary,  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  his  country's  enemies,  and  released  his 
Sovereign  from  confinement,  bnt  expelled  Afrasiab  from  Persia.  Firdousee  relates 
the  episode  of  his  combat  vrith  his  unknown  son,  Sohrsh,  which  he  describes  as 
••  a  tale  full  of  the  waters  of  the  eye."  Sohrab,  the  Turanian  warrior,  was  only 
less  redoubtable  than  his  father,  but  was  overcome  at  the  third  encounter ;  and 
when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  warned  his  conqueror  to  shun  tbe  vengeance  of  the 
mighty  Roostum,  his  sire,  at  the  same  time  displaying,  under  bis  coat  of  mail,  a 
seal  which  his  mother  had  placed  on  his  arm.  Firdousee's  account  of  the  battle 
and  of  tbe  grief  of  the  bereaved  mother,  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  his  great 
poem,  the  '  Shah-Nameh.'  When  Kai  Koos'  son,  Siawush,  was  murdered  by 
Afrasiab,  a  Persian  army  marched  to  avenge  the  deed  under  the  command  of 
Roostum,  who  slew,  in  single  combat,  Peelsoora,  a  great  hero,  who  had  overcome 
two  Persian  chiefs.  As  none  of  his  nobles  would  face  the  redoubtable  Roostum, 
Afrasiab  entered  the  lists,  but  was  unhorsed,  and  escaped  with  difficulty.  His 
other  great  achievements  were  the  defeat  of  the  Tartars  in  several  battles,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Emperor  of  China,  whom  he  takes  prisoner,  his  conflicts  with  his 
unknown  grandson,  Boorzoo,  son  df  Sohrab,  leader  of  the  army  of  Afrasiab,  ang^ 
his  last  personal  combat  with  the  invulnerable  Isfundear,  whom  he  slew.  ^ 
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to  see  all  I  could  of  the  few  ruiDS  left  in  this  most  interesting 
and  classic  land,  decided  me  in  the  choice  of  the  former  roate. 
The  month  of  May  had  well  advanced,  and  already  the  larger 
Kafilahs,  proceeding  to  and  from  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  were  travel- 
ling bj  night,  as  the  sun  is  too  powerful  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  and  as  my  muleteer  was  paid  by  the  day  for  his  mules,  he 
was  glad  to  fall  into  my  plans  of  making  rather  short  stages,  and 
stopping  if  necessary  at  any  interesting  points  on  the  road.  Bnt 
Persians  are  Persians  everywhere,  and  study  their  own  interest 
entirely,  and  although  Jaffir  Khan  was  a  very  favourable  specimen 
of  one,  and  had  travelled  with  Europeans  previously,  lie  never 
gave  me  any  information,  even  if  he  possessed  it,  (which  was 
doubtful,)  of  any  mosque,  ruin,  shrine,  or  village  that  might 
be  worth  stopping  at  for  a  few  hours  nnless  it  suited  hia  own 
convenience,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  welfare  or  conTeniienoe 
of  his  baggage  animals,  which,  as  viewed  from  the  rather  narrow 
mind  of  Jaffir  Khan,  was  at  all  times  a  paramount  considera- 
tion. 

On  first  leaving  Kinaureh,  I  had  a  lesson  on  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  Khan  (*'  my  lord").  I  had  expressly  stipulated  that  he 
should  pass  by  the  Peacock's  Throne  and  the  ruins  of  Istakhr, 
and  even  held  out  a  small  bribe  as  a  douceur  for  my  mules, 
these  ruins  being  about  a  farsakh  or  a  little  more  from  Kinaureh. 
It  happened  to  be  dull  and  squally  when  we  started,  and  as  we 
passed  the  Takht  with  its  massive  old  walls  and  few  remaining 
ghost-like  columns,  the  wind  rushed  down  past  the  mountain  at 
its  back  in  heavy  gusts,  causing  us  to  wrap  what  remained  of 
our  coats  and  '^  nummads'*  closely  round  us ;  but  these  squalls 
soon  cleared  away,  and  as  the  sun  came  out,  I  could  not  help 
being  reminded  of  the  old  fable,  and  nummads,  and  felt  coat, 
and  Jaffir  Khan's  dubious  looking  Kapanek  (or  Persian  Ulster) 
were  transferred  from  the  owner's  back  to  the  mules.  Asking 
whether  we  were  near  the  ruins,  I  was  told  by  the  worthy  Jaffir 
that  we  had  left  them  half  a  farsakh  in  our  rear,  the  fact  being 
that  he  had  as  usual  suited  himself  and  kept  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  ;  remonstrance  was  useless,  and  of  course  there 
were  excuses  in  abundance.  By  his,  Jaffir's,  head  and  eyes  I 
should  behold  wonders  in  a  day  or  two,  and  as  for  the  ruins, 
the  Peacock's  Throne,  and  even  the  Nashi-i-Rustam  and  Bejeb, 
still  in  sight  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rocky  defile,  were  of  small 
account.  On  the  whole  the  day's  journey,  although  rather  long, 
was  interesting.  About  six  miles  from  Kinaureh  we  passed 
Doulatabad,  a  small  village,  where,  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
Persia,  I  saw  roses  blossoming,  with  vineyards  and  fruit  trees. 
We  had  the  usual  ugly  brown  hills  in  comp^^ny,  and  nearing 
them  as  we  recrossed  the  Pulvar,  or  Moorghaub,  river,  which  we 
had  already  once  crossed  opposite  the  Nakshi  Rejeb,  we  found 
ourselves   close  to  the  village  of  Zey-i-doon,  four  miles  beyond 
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Doulatabad,  on  our  right  in  the  valley  of  SeevuucL  Six  miles 
higher  up  the  valley  we  were  opposite  See?aody  a  fine  village, 
singularly  picturesque  in  its  situation,  under  a  range  of  high 
rugged  hillB,  with  the  houses  perched  one  above  the  other  up  the 
sloping  ascent.  To  get  at  this  collection  of  one-storied  mud 
dwellings,  for  such  they  nearly  all  are  in  Persia,  is  a  steep  and 
tiring  pull,  but  the  village  is  clean  and  the  people  civil,  as  I 
found  a  year  or  two  afterwards  on  stopping  a  night.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  full  moon,  and  the  scene  with  the  houses,  lying  in 
an  amphitheatre  as  it  were,  the  huge  rocks,  and  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  any  superior  master  of  the  brush.  On  this  occasion  (1859)  it 
suited  Jaffir  Khan  to  pursue  his  way  two  farsakhs  beyond,  to  the 
walled  village  of  Kowamabad,  where  I  presume  the  grass  in  the 
valley  and  around  was  more  plentiful  than  at  Seevund.  The  road 
from  Seevund  to  Kowamabad  is  stony,  and  the  rocks  around  ugly 
and  barren,  but  the  Moorghaub  river  is  often  near,  in  fact  we 
had  to  cross  it  once  or  twice  again,  and  the  high  rocky  banks  on 
its  sides  are  often  planted  with  vineyards,  cheenar  and  saffeedar 
trees,  of  small  growth,  it  is  true,  but  giving  a  refreshingly  green 
and  lively  aspect  to  the  brown  arid  hills  around.  Entering  a 
small  valley  we  came  in  sight  of  the  walled  village  of  Kowamabad, 
having  a  fort  with  only  one  doorway  and  the  usual  bala-khoneh, 
or  upper  room.  Bound  the  walls  of  this  fort  are  arranged  about 
sixty  or  seventy  huts  of  miserably  poor  appearance,  and  not  doing 
much  credit  to  the  Hajee  Kowane,  who  holds  the  tuyool  (or  fief,) 
as  he  does  Seevund.  A  few  remarks  about  Mirza  Alii  Ackbar,  or 
the  Hajee  Kowane  as  he  is  surnamed,  may  not  be  amiss  here. 
Hajee  Ibrahim,  the  Prime  Minister  (Sipar  Salar)  of  Malcolm's 
time,  was  the  Hajee  Kowane's  father,  and  the  great  Elchee  tells 
us  of  the  cruel  end  of  Hajee  Ibrahim  and  all  his  family,  with 
the  single  exception  of  this  same  Hajee  Kowane,  who  was  sick  and 
a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's  murder.*     The  young  child, 

*  The  author  of  the  **  Sketches  of  Persia"  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
deed  of  treachery,  and  of  the  surviving  child  of  the  patriotic  and  able  Hi\)ee 
Ibrahim  : — **  The  leave  we  took  of  Hajee  Ibrahim  was  marked  by  some  drcum- 
stancea  which  made  it  truly  affecting.  This  eitraordinary  man  had  become  Yirj 
intimate  with  the  Elchee,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  antiapation  of  being  soon 
put  to  death.  *  The  King  and  his  ministers.*  said  he,  '  are  all  anxious  to  destroy 
me.  Tour  arrival  has  delayed  for  a  time  the  execution  of  their  designs,  but  it  is 
only  for  a  short  period.  1  could  easily  save  myself,  but  Persia  would  again  be 
plunged  in  warfare.  My  object/  he  continued,  *  has  been  to  give  my  country  one 
King,  I  cared  not  whether  he  was  a  Zend  or  a  Kajir,  so  that  there  was  an  end  of 
internal  distractions.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  scenes  of  blood;  1  will  be 
concerned  in  no  more  of  them.  I  hope  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,  and 
shall  therefore  die  contented.'  The  Elchee,  who  had  succeeded  in  effecting  an  out- 
ward reconciliation  between  Hajee  Ibrahim  and  the  other  Ministers,  Meerza  Seffee 
and  Meerza  Riza  Koolee,  took  this  opportnnitj  of  beseeching  his  friend  to  treat 
these  personages  with  more  consideration  and  respect.  He  also  earnestly  exhorted 
him  to  bear  with  more  temper  than  he  did,  the  occasional  fits  of  ill-hnmour  and 
violence  of  the  King.  *  I  cannot  alter  my  nature,*  said  the  Hajee,  '  it  is  plain  and 
downright ;  besides,  the  conduct  you  recommend  would  be  of  no  use,  it  would  only 
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who  was  thus  Bared  from  the  remorseless  Futteh  All  Sbah,  has 
lired  to  be  an  old  man,  and,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  has  fea- 
thered his  nest  well,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  being  richer  and 
possessing  more  dignity  and  power  in  Shiraz  than  the  Shahiadah 
at  that  city  himself.  I  believe  Hajee  Kowane  was  €k>vemor  of 
Bushire  for  some  time,  and  having  plenty  of  opportanities,  took 
care  they  did  not  slip. 

I  sl^pt  on  the  roof  of  a  house  at  Kowamabad,  for  it  was  mild 
and  fine  till  towards  dawn,  when  we  burdened  our  animals  to 
proceed  onwards  to  Mader-i-Suleiman,  a  further  six  farsakhs  dis- 
tant. Our  track  to-day,  for  road,  as  we  understand  it,  there  was 
none,  although  level  enough,  had  sufficiently  trying  features  for 
man  and  beast.  For  the  time  rough  and  rugged  kothuls  are 
now  even  left  behind^  and  I  believe  after  leaving  Moorghanb  (the 
valley  in  which  the  celebrated  tomb  known  to  Persians  as  Mader- 
i-Saleiman  is  placed)  a  railway  to  Ispahan  would  easily  traverse 
the  dreary,  and  often  desert,  waste,  carried  as  it  might  be  over 
level  valleys  lying  between  inconsiderable  hills.     Afber  pasaixig 

precipitate  my  fiite.  The  feara  of  my  enemies  would  lead  them  to  condade  that  it 
covered  some  deep  design.'  This  conversation  passed  two  days  heforv  our  depar- 
ture, and  the  day  on  which  it  occurred  the  Hajee  appeared  very  mdancholy.  The 
Elchee  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  great  notice  of,  and  playing  wHb,  the 
Minister's  youngest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  five  years  of  age.  The  child,  who  was  wcU 
trained  in  Persian  etiquette,  had  remained  quiet  till  he  saw  the  Elchee  more  to- 
wards the  door ;  he  then  ran  after  him,  and  in  trying  to  lay  hold  of  bis  dotbes, 
fell  on  his  face,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  Hajee,  forgetting  all  forms  in  parental 
feeling,  ran  forward  also,  and  taking  his  son  in  his  arms,  said :  *  Thoa  bait  a 
heart,  my  child !  thou  hast  a  heart !  but  God,'  said  he,  in  a  lower  tone  to  the 
Elchee,  *  has  informed  him  he  is  soon  to  lose  his  father,  and  taught  him  vrhere  to 
look  for  a  friend.'  The  anticipations  of  the  Minister  proved  just ;  though  his  fate 
vras  delayed  for  two  years,  chiefly  from  the  influence  of  the  King's  mother,  who 
well  knew  the  value  of  such  a  servant  as  Hajee  Ibrahim.  Her  death  left  the  field 
open  to  his  enemies,  who  fabricated  every  accusation  that  could  work  upon  either 
the  pride  or  fears  of  the  King  to  make  him  destroy  one  whom  tbey  at  once 
dreaded  and  hated.  Their  arts  were  but  too  successful,  and  the  high  and  disdainful 
manner  in  which  this  truly  great  muti  repelled  the  charges  brought  against  him» 
caused  his  being  put  to  a  cruel  death.  His  brothers  and  sons  were,  according  to 
the  barbarous  usage  iu  Persia,  included  in  his  sentence.  These,  though  residing  in 
differeut  parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  were  all  seized  (so  well  arranged  was  the  plan)  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  same  hour.  Some  were  put  to  death,  and  others  lost  their 
eyes ;  all  their  property  was  confiscated.  Indeed,  the  plunder  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  family  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  power,  probably  tended,  with  other 
motives,  in  producing  this  melancholy  termination  to  its  fame  and  fortune.  It  is 
stated,  that  though  the  King  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  Hajee  Ibrahim  meant 
to  rebel,  and  that  his  throne  was  endangered  by  the  existence  of  this  powerful  aub- 
ject,  he  was  often  f  isited  with  remorse  at  his  own  conduct  towards  him.  On  ooca* 
sions  of  emergency  to  the  State,  he  has  been  frequently  known  to  reproach  hia 
present  ministers  with  the  loss  to  Persia  which  their  arts  and  jealousies  had  caoaed, 
exclaiming:  'Where  is  Hajee  Ibrahim?  he  alone  was  fit  to  give  counsel  to  a 
monarch.*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  received  as  a  proof  of  tbe  King's  sentiments  opon 
this  subject,  that,  being  aware  of  the  affecting  scene  which  had  taken  place  with 
the  youngest  son  of  Hajee  Ibrahim  on  the  Elchee's  leaving  Teheran  in  1800,  he 
directed,  on  his  second  mission  to  Persia,  that  the  sightless  youth,  who  had  enjoyed 
such  favour  as  a  child,  might  meet  us  on  our  advance,  and  receive,  as  he  did  in 
the  notice  and  sympathy  of  his  early  friend,  all  tbe  consolation  which  oould  be  ad- 
ministered to  one  in  his  melancholy  condition."  ytized  by LjOOQIc 
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through  five  or  six  miles  of  uDinhabited  couDtrj,  we  approached 
the  entrance  of  a  pass  commanded  on  either  side  bj  low  hills, 
where  a  guard  was  stationed  to  keep  the  road  open.  1  had 
brought  eight  *'  toofanches''  with  me,  as  the  road  had  been  re- 
ported unsafe,  and  to  suit  their  own  convenience  these  military 
mercenaries  handed  me  over  to  their  apathetic  companions  on 
the  rocks  above,  who  told  us  '*  to  go  on  in  safety/'  the  Kowama- 
bad  guard  receiving  a  kran  or  two  from  my  pocket,  and  a  few 
maledictions  in  reserve  from  Jaffir  Khan,  who,  consigning  their 
fathers  to  an  ill  end,  confidentially  informed  us  they  were  less 
worthy  of  repute  than  the  base-born  Eeliaut  robbers  themselves, 
and  declared  he  shrewdly  suspected  they  were  responsible  for  a 
halter  and  a  spare  ^'  kapanek^'  that  could  not  be  found  when  we 
left  Hajee  Kowane's  hospitable  abode  in  the  morning.  1  believe 
the  old  charvadah  was  right  in  his  judgment,  and  for  my  part 
I  was  glad  to  be  well  rid  of  the  ragged  mob  who,  ^^  exceUencej 
styled  themselves  Sir-baz  (Light  Infantry.) 

Leaving  the  outposts  to  their  avocation,  which  appeared  to  con- 
sist of  firing  their  muskets,  occasionally  varied  by  a  succession  of 
siestas,  we  entered  another  valley  as  dstitute  of  interest  as  the 
former  one,  only  here  we  found  hawthorn  in  abundance  similar 
to  our  bushes  in  England,  and  now  in  full  blossom.  To  one 
who  had  been  abroad  from  home  for  nearly  ten  years,  these 
remembrances  of  an  English  spring  were  most  welcome,  more 
especially  in  such  a  far  o£f  uncongenial  region  as  we  were  going 
through.  Pursuing  our  way  by  the  banks  of  what  is  styled  the 
Eiver  Polvar  by  some  travellers,  or  the  Aub  Kur*  by  Porter, 

*  The  following  Pertitn  ttorj  relating  to  this  Anb  Knr,  or  River  of  Cyras,  is 
told  by  (Elian,  and  illustrates  the  saying  of  oor  Lord  regarding  the  gift  of  a  cap  of 
cold  water,  which  has  such  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  East :— <*  It  happened  on 
a  certain  day  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  making  a  journey  attended  by  his 
Ck>urt,  and  as  the  King  passed  along,  his  unexpected  appearance  greatly  distressed  a 
Persian  traveller,  Sinaetes  by  name.  This  roan,  at  a  distance  from  home,  was 
wholly  unprovided  with  the  means  of  presenting  one  of  those  gifts  which  the  law 
required  all  subjects  to  offer  to  the  Persian  Monarchs  on  their  royal  progress,  and 
with  which  he  saw  the  surrounding  multitude  eagerly  advancing ;  respect  for  law, 
and  still  more,  reverence  for  his  Sovereign,  filled  him  with  anxiety,  bat  he  did 
not  long  pause  or  hesitate,  and  ran  at  his  utmost  speed  to  the  adjoining  River  Cyrus, 
scooped  up  some  water  with  both  hands,  approached  the  King,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  *  King  Artaxerxes,  reign  for  ever.  That  thou  mayest  not  pass  by  ongifted, 
I  pay  my  duty  with  such  materials  and  in  such  a  manner  as  my  case  admits.  I 
pay  my  duty  with  water  from  the  Cyras ;  should  your  Majesty  deign  to  approach 
my  dwelling,  I  hope  to  offer  the  best  and  richest  gih  in  my  profession.*  Artaxerxes, 
filled  with  delight,  addressed  his  subject  in  the  following  manner :  *  I  accept 
vour  gift  with  pleasure ;  I  prise  it  more  than  the  most  splendid  offerings ;  first, 
because  water  is  in  itself  the  most  excellent  of  all  thinp,  and  then  because  this 
water  bears  the  name  of  Cyras.*  The  story  proceeds  that  Artaxerxes  commanded 
his  attendants  to  receive  the  water  in  a  golden  cup,  sent  to  Sinstes  a  robe  of 
honovr,  a  golden  cup,  and  1,000  daries,  and  commissioned  the  messenger  to  say, 
*  The  King  commands  thee  from  this  cup  to  recreate  thine  own  soul,  as  thou  did'st 
recreate  his,  nor  did'st  suffer  him  to  pass  undignified  and  nnhonoored,  but  honoared 
him  as  place  and  time  permitted,  and  he  wills  that,  drawing  it  with  this  cup,  thou 
should'st  drink  water  out  of  the  river.'    Thus  has  history  recorded  the  name,  the 
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but  which  I  would  call  the  Moorghaub^  we  soon  entered  another 
defile^  narrow  and  leading  between  two  high  hills  of  grey  lime- 
stone, probably  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  rocky 
eminences  were  scarped  perpendicularly,  and  quite  commanded 
the  pass  on  either  side,  with  the  clear  stream  running  down  the 
centre  of  the  defile,  having  a  pebbly  bottom,  (a  rarity  in  Persia,) 
with  some  pollard  willows  on  its  banks,  suggestive  of  English 
streams  and  meadows.  The  road  up  to  this  point  had  been  pass- 
ably good,  but  was  now  rough  and  narrow.  Jaffir  called  this  the 
Sangpoor  valley  or  defile,  and  the  space  between  the  hills  could 
not  be  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  All  this  part 
must  be  historically  interesting,  being  so  near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  the  fine  stream  and  spring  air  refreshed  us 
greatly,  so  that  Jaffir  Khan  had  recovered  his  equanimity  and 
became  communicative  about  Deevs^  or  Genii,  having  special 
reference  to  the  ruins  we  were  now  approaching,  which,  for  the 
present,  were  hidden  from  our  view  by  intervening  hills.  Just 
before  entering  the  Sangpoor  defile,  we  were  again  introduced  to 
four  more  ragged  '*  rahdars/'  or  guardians  of  the  road,  who  re- 
proached us  in  no  measured  terms  for  parting  with  our  first 
detachment,  alleging  for  their  rough  reception  of  the  Khan  and 
his  cortege,  (ourselves,)  that  only  the  day  before,  on  that  very 
spot,  a  shater  bashee,  or  proprietor  of  camels,  was  robbed  of  all 
his  camels  by  eight  Eeliauts,  and  received  a  broken  head  into  the 
bargain,  a  narrative  that  was  not  lost  on  our  worthy  Jaffir,  who 
shook  his  head  as  these  rahdars  watched  us  from  their  out- 
posts. A  mile  and  a  half  from  this,  on  the  pass  widening,  we 
came  to  where  the  road  led  through  a  singular  passage  cut  in  the 
rock  some  hundred  feet  or  so  above  the  river.  This  ro)Bkd  waa 
not  more  than  four  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards,  and  had  a  parapet  a  foot  high  on  the  outside.  No  modern 
Persian  governor  could  have  constructed  this,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  ascribed  here  to  Deevs  and  other  unsubstantial  beings, 
points  to  its  antiquity,  but  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  its  being 
mentioned  by  modem  travellers,  or  what  its  history  b.  Not  Heut 
from  this  we  entered  the  valley  of  Moorghaub,  the  site  of  the 
interesting  relics  of  what  all  antiquaries  and  travellers  recognise 
as  the  ancient  city  of  Pasagardse,  with  the  beautiful  white  marble 
monument  held  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  by  classic  historians, 
such  as  Xenophon  and  others,  though  by  Persians  declared  to  be 
the  resting-place  of  Hanana,  the  mother  of  the  wise  and  great 
King  of  Judea,  for  the  name  of  Bathsheba  was  never  known  or 
recognised  by  the  Prophet  of  Islam  or  his  followers.  Alexander, 
we  learn  from  Arrian,  twice  visited  this  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  son 
of  Cambyses,  and  on  the  second  occasion,  found  it  despoiled  of 

act,  and  the  reward  of  him  who  bestowed  a  simple  handful  of  water.  The  names 
of  proud  satraps,  and  the  catalogues  of  their  costly  donations,  meantime,  have  sunk 
into  silence  and  oblinon." 
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its  treasures,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden  coffin^  which  the 
robbers  had  not  been  able  to  carry  oflf ;  having  built  up  the  door 
with  solid  masonry^  he  left  Aristobulus  to  restore  the  tomb  to  its 
former  condition,  and  proceeded  to  Persepolis  and  Pasagardse. 
The  golden  coffin  and  the  Persian  inscription — "  I  am  Cyrus, 
founder  of  the  Persian  Monarchy,"  with  the  addition  made  by  the 
great  Macedonian  conqueror :  **  Envy  me  not,  therefore,  the  small 
portion  of  earth  wherein  my  body  lies  enclosed," — ^have  both 
long  since  disappeared,  but  the  identity  of  the  tomb  is  established 
by  a  brief  cuneiform  inscription,  which  is  five  times  repeated 
among  the  ruins  of  Moorghaub,  and  has  been  deciphered  to 
mean  "  Ego  Cyrus  rex,  Achoemenius.''* 

*  Professor  RtwlinsoD,  in  his  edition  of  •*  Herodotas,"  (Book  I.,  p.  282-3,) 
says : — <*  With  respect  to  Herodotus'  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  fact  oc 
the  existence  of  his  tomb  at  Pasagardse,  Touched  for  by  Aristobolus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander,  much  better  reported  by  Arrian  (Vol.  I.,  p.  29,)  than 
by  Strabo,  (VoL  X.,  p.  1036,)  seems  conclusi?e  against  the  historic  truth  of  the 
narratiTC  of  the  Father  of  History.  Larche's  supposition  that  the  tomb  of  Pasa- 
gardse  was  a  cenotaph  (See  *  Histoire  d'Herod/  Vol.  I.,  p.  509,)  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  narrative  of  Arrian,  where  we  hear  not  only  of  the  gold  sarcophagus, 
bnt  of  the  body  also,  whereof,  after  the  tomb  had  been  violated,  Aristobulus  him- 
self collected  and  interred  the  remains.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  body  of  Cyrus  was  interred  in  the  tomb  described  after  Aristobulus  in  '  Arrian.' 
According  to  Xenophon  in  his  '  Cyroposdia,'  (Boole  VIII.,  p.  6,)  Cyrus  died 
peacefully  in  his  bed,  though  Ctesias  states  he  was  sererely  wounded  in  battle, 
and  died  in  camp.  Of  these  two  authors,  Ctesias  is  perhaps  the  roost  trustworthy, 
and  on  his  authority,  conjoined  with  that  of  Herodotus,  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  Cyrus  died  a  violent  death,  and  thst  he  received  his  death- wound  in 
battle."  In  Book  I.,  p.  210,  Professor  Rawlinson  says:— *' It  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  the  modern  Murgaub  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  PasagardoD.  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Persepolis,  its  strong  situation  among  the  mountains,  its 
remains  bearing  the  marks  of  high  antiquity,  and  shove  all,  the  name  and  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  which  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins,  mark  it  for  the  capital  of 
that  monarch  beyond  reasonable  doubt;  Murgaub  is  the  only  place  in  Persia  at 
which  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  Cyrua  have  been  discovered." 

Mr.  Layard  writes: — *' The  readiness  of  the  Persians  to  adopt  foreign  customs, 
even  in  religion,  is  very  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  is  the 
adoption  from  the  Assyrians  of  the  well-known  emblem,  consisting  of  a  vringed 
circle  with,  or  without,  a  human  figure  rising  from  the  circular  spsce.  This  emblem 
is  of  Assyrian  origin,  appearing  in  the  earliest  sculptures  of  that  country."  (Layard's 
**  Nineveh,"  Vol.  I.,  chap,  v.)  **  Its  exact  meaning,"  says  Professor  Rawlinson  in 
hia  ''Herodotus,"  '*is  uncertain,  but  the  conjecture  is  probable,  that  while  on 
the  human  head  we  have  the  symbol  of  intelligence,  the  winp  signify  omnipre- 
sence, and  the  circle  eternity.  Thus  the  Persians  were  able,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  any  principle,  to  admit  it  as  a  religious  emblem,  which  we  find  them  to  have 
done  as  early  as  the  time  of  Darius,  in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  Nakshi-Rustam, 
Behistun  and  other  places.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  this,  as  Mr. 
Layard  does,  that  they  adopted  the  Assyrian  religion  generally.  The  monumenta 
prove  the  very  contrary,  for  with  three  exceptions :  that  of  the  symbol  in  question, 
that  of  the  four-winged  genius,  and  that  of  the  colossal  winged  bulls,  the  Assyrian 
religious  emblems  do  not  re-appear  in  the  early  Persian  sculpture.  A  triple  figure 
is  sometimes  found  issuing  from  the  circle,  which  has  been  supposed  to  represent  a 
tiiunegod,  but  this  mode  of  representation  does  not  occur  in  the  Persian  sculp- 
tures. Some  religious  emblems  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Persians  from 
the  Egyptians ;  u,  for  instance,  the  curious  head-dress  of  the  four-winged  genius 
at  Moorghaub,  which  closely  resembles  a  well-known  Egyptian  form."  It  appears 
that  Kerr  Porter  discovered  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  his  ascent  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Kings  at  Nakshi-Rustam.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  says,  '*that  the  inscription  shows 
this  to  be  the  tomb  of  Darius,  and  that  he  built  it  himself.  Darius'  Scythian  ex- 
pedition is  also  on  the  tomb  at  Nakshi-Rustam." 
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There  is  a  rained  caravanserai  at  Mader-i-SnleimaD,  and  sot 
far  from  it  a  collection  of  very  poor  and  filthy  habitations,  but 
seemingly  quite  good  enough  for  the  worthy  paritihioners  to  whom 
they  appertjEun.  On  proceeding  to  the  tomb  I  found  the  door 
open  but  no  signs  of  the  custodian.  There  was  a  tolerably  good 
piece  of  water  at  hand,  with  turf  and  a  few  flowers,  and  as  the 
noonday  sun  warmed  the  rather  sharp  spring  air,  it  was  most  enjoy- 
able to  discuss  my  ''  nahar/'  as  Persians  term  the  second  break- 
fast. This  was  not  much  as  a  rule ;  eggs  and  fowls,  it  is  true, 
were  procurable,  and  sometimes  a  kid,  but  when  this  came  to  be 
shared  at  dinner  between  three  of  us,  and  sometimes  with  four, 
for  I  rarely  forgot  the  worthy  Jaffir  and  his  assistant,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  the  reader  can  well  imagine  there  was  not  much  left  for 
the  Sahib's  *'  nahar^'  next  morning.  As  for  the  Khatir  Bashee, 
with  his  usual  Kazeroonee  caution  and  distrust  of  his  own  country- 
men, he  put  up  his  mules  and  my  horse  in  what  remained  of  the 
fine  old  caravanserai.  This  had  originally  been  exceedingly  well 
built  of  blocks  of  stone,  and  had  the  remains  of  a  cufic  inscrip- 
tion on  the  entrance.  But  I  must  hasten  to  describe  the  tomb 
itself,  which  everyone  must  regret  is  so  disfigured  and  dirty. 
Originally  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  the  purest  white  marble, 
the  sarcophagus  stands  upon  a  high  base  or  pedestal ;  the  massive- 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  whole  tomb  is  most  impressive,  standing 
as  it  does  on  a  pyramidal  base,  which  is  placed  on  a  succession 
of  seven  high  marble  steps,  each  smaller  than  the  one  imme- 
diately below  it.*  I  looked  inside,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  few  common  dirty  lamps  and  a  nearly  efEaced  Arabio 
inscription  near  the  door.  The  custodian  now  made  his  appear- 
ance, but   said   nothing,  and  on  my  quitting  the  building   he 

*  Malcolm  says  of  these  ruins : — *'  Many  insist  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Bath- 
sheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  the  wife  of  DaVid,  and  mother  of  Solomon.  To  this  the 
only  objection  is,  the  belief  or  fact  that  neither  Solomon  nor  his  mother  were 
ever  within  a  thousand  miles  of  this  spot  while  living,  and  therefore  it  was  unlikelj 
to  be  chosen  as  the  burial  place  of  the  latter  when  dead.  Another  account  states 
it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Siilim&n,  the  tenth  Caliph  of  the  race  of  Ali ;  but  against  this 
conclusion  there  is  decisive  evidence  in  the  very  ancient  style  of  the  architecture 
and  the  inscriptions,  which  are  in  the  arrow-headed  character.  Some  antiquaries, 
puzzled  by  these  objections,  have  gone  back  to  remote  ages,  and  determined  it  to 
be  Pasagardse,  the  resting-place  of  Cyrus.'*  The  dimensions  of  the  tomb  are 
given  by  Mr.  Rich  in  his  **  Journey  to  Persepolis,"  p.  242-43.  The  grand  pedestal 
has  a  base  43  feet  long  and  39  feet  broad,  and  rises  in  six  tiers  or  gigantic  steps 
to  the  platform  of  the  monument,  which  is  at  the  height  of  16  feet  9  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  walls  of  the  sarcophagus  itself  consist  of  four  layers*  of  large 
stones,  arid  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  20  feet  5  inches  long  bj 
17  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  11  feet  high  to  the  cornice;  it  is  covered  with  a  solid 
roof,  whose  exterior  is  arched.  The  entrance  is  in  the  north-western  end,  and 
above  it  are  the  marks  of  a  tablet.  The  chamber  is  10  feet  10  inches  long,  by  6 
feet  10}  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  10}  inches  high;  it  has  a  flat  roof  and  a  atone 
floor,  each  composed  of  two  great  slabs  of  marble  joined  in  the  middle.  On  the 
wall  facing  the  south-west  has  been  cut,  in  later  times,  an  ornamental  niche,  with 
an  Arabic  inscription.  The  pedestals  of  twenty-four  columns  placed  around  at  14 
feet  apart,  with  scattered  fragments  of  their  shafts,  mark  an  area  of  400  square 
feet,  which  at  one  time  enclosed  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  ^ 
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solemnly  closed  the  door  and  shook  his  head,  as  I  thoaght,  at 
mj  presumption  in  looking  into  the  tomb.  I  remarked  the  names 
of  C.  J.  Rich,  Tod,  and  Hjde,  1821,  deeply  carved  in  the  marble 
of  the  upper  step  of  all. 

I  hastened  to  inspect  the  remaining  ruins  already  so  fully  in- 
Testigated  by  Morier,  Sir  E.  K*  Porter,  Binning,  and  others. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  tomb  stands  a  soli- 
tary remaining  pillar  and  three  dilapidated  pilasters ;  the  pillar 
rests  on  a  plain  pedestal,  ten  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference, 
and  not  fluted,  and  the  pilasters  have  a  short  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion on  them.  The  ground  is  strewed  with  ruins  and  remains  of 
masonry;  and,  in  one  place,  where  excarations  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  probably  in  the  entrance  to  the  Are  temples  which 
had  originally  stood  here,  and  facing  the  north-west,  thpre  were 
the  remains  of  four  sculptured  pairs  of  legs,  two  of  human  form, 
and  the  others  something  similar,  but  with  an  eagle's  foot  and 
talons.  They  were  all  broken  off  at  the  knees,  so  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  out  what  they  were  intended  to  represent.  Six 
hundred  yards  south-east  of  the  column  is  a  fourth  pilaster  having 
the  figure  of  an  angel,  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  clad  in  a  long 
tunic  and  having  a  curious  device  growing  from  its  head  like 
antelopes'  horns,  with  three  globes  surmounted  with  three  conical 
objects.  According  to  former  travellers'  descriptions,  there  was 
also  a  cuneiform  inscription,  but  this  I  could  not  find,  so  it  has 
probably  fallen  away.  A  further  six  hundred  yards  to  the  north- 
west of  the  pillar,  is  another  pilaster  with  a  small  cuneiform  in- 
scription. Half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this  is  the  low  hill 
called  Takht-i-Suleiman,  ("  Throne  of  Solomon,")  which  is  faced 
on  its  north-west  side  with  a  platform  of  beautiful  grey  marble, 
rivalling  the  platform  of  Persepolis  in  the  careful  exactness  of 
its  structure,  and  massiveness  and  size  of  its  blocks.  The  remains 
of  a  white  marble  building  stand  near,  larger,  but  similar  to 
what  is  usually  considered  a  fire  temple  found  at  the  Nakshi-i- 
Bustam.  Of  this  only  the  north-west  face  remains,  the  remainder 
having  all  fallen  away  or  been  long  buried  in  debris,  A  melan- 
choly falls  on  the  traveller  in  surveying  these  utterly  desolate 
and  scanty  remains  of  what  was  once  an  extensive  city.  The 
beautiful  tomb  of  Cyrus*  rears  itself  prominently  in  this  chaos 

•  Of  Cyrut  and  the  River  Kur,  and  Pasagards,  Mr.  Foster  writes  : — '*  If  any 
proper  name  occurs  in  the  Behistnn  inscriptions,  it  is  one  earlier  and  greater  than 
that  of  Darius,  the  name  of  the  great  Cyrus  himself ;  I  shall  confine  myself,  there- 
fore, to  the  simple  statement  that  a  word  answering  to  the  name  ot  Cyrus  stands 
prominently  in  one  place  of  these  inscriptions,  neither  written  Kosroes,  as  by  the 
Modem  Persians,  nor  Kuros,  as  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  but  without 
the  termination,  as  it  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  names  of  localities  in  Persia,  simply 
Kur.  Now  the  form  of  the  name  is  sanctioned  and  certified  by  historical  and  local 
evidences  of  no  ordinary  force,  for  OSiian  records  the  existence  of  a  river  bearing 
the  name  of  Cyras  in  the  age  of  Artaxenes  Mnemon.  and  we  learn  from  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter,  that  this  river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pasagardoe,  the  residence  of 
the  great  Cyras,  now  bears  the  name  of  Aub  Kur,  in  other  words,  **  The  River  of 
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of  ruins,  and  uader  bleak  and  barren  surroandings  of  mountain 
and  valley,  yet  the  time  was,  doubtless,  when  fruitful  fields  and 
vineyards  flourished  here,  and  art  and  commerce,  with  luxury  and 
elegance,  were  displayed  in  an  advanced  degree. 

The  village  of  Moorghaub,  to  which  we  shifted  our  quarters  in 
the  evening,  is  scarcely  more  worthy  of  repute  as  a  resting-place 
than  Masjidi  Mader-i-Suleiman,  but  there  is  a  •*  chappar-khaneh*' 
here,  and  I  took  up  my  quarters  on  the  "  sukoo,"  or  raised  plat- 
form of  brickwork  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  where  the  half- 
starved  horses  composing  the  Shah-in-Shah's  posting  stud  are 
kept  Thfese  •*  chappar-khanehs/'  or  post-stations,  are  placed 
at  every  stage  between  Shiraz  and  Teheran  to  the  north,  from 
Teheran  to  Hamadan  in  the  west,  and  to  Meshed  in  the  east,  as 
well  as  from  Ispahan  to  Tezd,  and  from  Teheran  to  Tabreez. 
Horses  are  maintained  by  Government,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
barley  and  straw  furnished  by  neighbouring  villages,  and  200 
tomans  yearly  from  the  Treasury.  The  *' chappar-bashee,"  or 
head  of  the  Postal  Department,  is  supposed  to  have  half  a  dozen 
animals  always  in  readiness,  but  GK>vemment  is  often  cheated, 
and  the  cattle  kept  in  a  disgraceful  condition  of  starvation.  I 
have  tried  this  mode  of  travelling,  and  it  would  be  far  more 
expeditious  and,  in  many  respects,  preferable  to  the  tedious 
kafilah,  but  for  the  wretchedness  of  the  cattle  supplied.  Onoe 
on  the  road,  these  poor  brutes  will  travel  well  and  expeditiously, 
and  it  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  ground  that  can  be  covered 
in  twenty-four  hours  when  necessary. 

At  Moorghaub  I  received  a  visit  of  ceremony  from  the  '*  Zabit," 
or  head  man,  who  brought  me  an  offering  of  two  rose-buds  in 
his  delicate  paw.  This  ragged  and  dirty  old  Eeliaut  chief  was 
very  anxious  to  know  how  our  affairs  were  progressing  in  India, 
and  also  tried  to  induce  me  to  exchange  some  filthy  worn-out 
gileems,  or  '*  coarse  carpets"  and  a  broken-down  post-horse,  possess- 
ing only  one  eye,  like  its  master,  which  was  also  chap  (unlucky,) 
having  a  white  leg.  He  took  his  leave  when  my  evening  banquet 
of  stewed  fowl  and  rice  appeared,  and,  as  he  left,  cast  a  wistful 
eye  on  my  goods  and  chattels.  1  directed  my  servant  to  keep  a 
more  careful  watch  than  usual  on  our  effects. 

Cyrus."  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  507-81)  tays :— **  Stnbo  iffords  us  a  stiU 
better  clue  to  the  site  of  Pasagards,  the  dty  and  palace  of  Cyrua,  by  telling  oa 
that  the  Biver  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pasagarde,  flowing  through  hollow 
Persia,  (coele  Persis,)  the  last  term  can  only  mean  the  deep  vales  of  Seevan  and 
Hageeabad,  which  open  into  that  of  Mervdasht,  and  the  vale  of  Seevan  is  only 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Moorghaub  by  the  range  of  hills  which  bound  the 
latter  to  the  southward.  Through  the  plains  of  Moorghaub,  and  amongst  these 
bills,  winds  the  Kur  Aub,  towards  the  valleys  of  Seevan  and  Hageeabad,  traversing 
the  whole  of  that  hollow  country  till  it  falls  into  the  Araxes,  or  Bendameer,  some- 
thing west  of  Persepolis.  Moorghaub  is  distant  from  Persepolis  forty-nine  mea- 
sured English  miles.  It  lies  north-east  of  that  capital*  as  the  course  of  Alexander's 
march  in  pursuit  of  Darius  also  distinctly  fixes  the  site  of  Pasanrdos,  and  the  Kor 
flows  at  no  great  disunce  from  the  ruins  described.        Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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In  the  sarronnding  rallej  there  was  a  fair  quantity  of  wheat 
and  barley,  but  both  Tery  backward.  This  is  the  so-called  sir- 
hadd  (cold  region,)  and  from  Christmas  to  February  or  March 
the  snow  lies  deep.  At  the  present  time  the  weather  is  delight- 
fully cool,  and,  although  we  had  a  loug  march  of  nearly  eij^ht 
farsakhs,  or  fiilly  twenty-eight  miles  before  us  to  Dihbeed,  we  did 
not  leave  until  after  sunrise.  A  small  cascade  rushes  over  the 
rocks  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  village,  which  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  in  one  half  of  which  the  Pulwaris  live, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Moorghaubis.'^  A  fine  stream  of 
water  was  our  companion  for  the  first  few  miles  on  this  day's 
journey,  and  the  traveller  cannot  help  wondering  that  more  is 
not  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation  and  pasturage,  for  the  rocky 
bosoms  of  the  surrounding  hills  must  be  the  home  of  many 
springs  yet  untapped,  although  to  the  westward  there  is  more 
water  and  finer  meadow  land.  On  the  road  to  Yezdikhaust,  where 
the  Eeliauts  are  to  be  met  with  in  far  greater  numbers,  their 
brood  mares,  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels,  revel  in  the  fine 
grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ansepas,  Ehooskezerd,  and  other 
villages,  which  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chain  of  desolate- 
looking  hills  which  more  or  less  close  in  our  horizon  from  Moor- 
ghaub  to  Shoolgistoon.  For  ten  miles  our  route  was  unenlivened 
by  any  features  of  interest ;  a  narrow  stony  road  for  the  first  five 
between  high  hills,  merely  a  track  over  the  rocky  surface, 
then  descending  into  a  barren  valley,  and  again,  on  approach- 
ing the  hills,  turning  off  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  eastward,  gain- 
ing by  a  steep  descent  a  wide  and  utterly  desolate  space,  only 
relieved  by  the  solitary  and  filthy  caravanserai  of  Khoneh  Kir- 
gaum,  the  dreary  weather-beaten  exterior  of  which  encloses  an 
area  in  a  state  of  decay  far  from  inviting.  This  delectable  **  house 
of  rest"  is  some  three  and  a  half  farsakhs  from  Moorghaub,  and 
must  be  the  hSte  nair  of  all  travellers  who  have  been  com- 
pelled from  time  to  time  to  rest  there ;  fortunately  we  had  the 
best  part  of  the  day  before  us,  so  we  gladly  turned  our  backs  on 
the  miserable  pile,  where  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  and  pushed 
on  by  a  level  and  comparatively  easy  road  to  Dihbeed,  ("  Village 
of  Willows.") 

Aware  of  the  dreary  sameness  of  Persian  scenery,  and  having 
yet  some  hours  to  spare  before  we  arrive,  the  reader,  perhaps, 
would  permit  me  to  introduce  my  entourage,  at  the  head  of  whom 
is  Jaffir  Khan,  the  charvadar,  or  properly,  Jaffir  AUi,  for  where, 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  ttys : — "  Both  the  form  and  the  policy  of  the  Persian 
Government  have  always  disposed  it  to  grant  arable  landa  to  the  wandering  tribes 
on  the  most  favoarable  terms,  but  they  seldom  cuUiTate  more  than  is  necessary  for 
tbetr  own  oonsaroption.  The  vast  tracts  of  fine  pastore  lands  which  are  allotted  for 
their  winter  and  summer  residence  are  considered  as  part  payment  for  their  military 
service,  but  a  tai  is  Icfied  upon  families  according  to  their  wealth,  the  number  of 
their  cattle  and  flocks,  which  is  collected  by  their  chief  or  by  those  whom  he 
deputes  to  exercise  his  authority.'*  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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or  how,  he  earned  the  title  of  Khan  (Lord)  I  cannot  tell,  unless 
I  bestowed  it  on  him  when  first  leaving  Bushire.  Mahomedan 
though  he  is^  and  a  pagan,  good  reader,  in  jour  ideas  and  mine, 
he  is  worthy  of  a  brief  inspection.  There  he  stands,  this  eturdj, 
wiry,  old  man,  with  muscles  and  thews  of  steel,  although  on  the 
verge  of  threescore  and  ten,  with  a  complexion  like  a  piece  of 
brown  hide,  full  of  scars  and  wrinkles,  and  eyebrows  from  under 
which,  notwithstanding  his  years,  still  peer  out  a  pair  of  lustrous 
dark  eyes ;  his  rugged  outline  and  his  picturesque  associates,  his 
^Aggage  animals  with  their  large  pack-saddles,  their  decorated 
halters,  adorned  with  beads  and  bells,  and  often  shells,  are  in 
keeping  with  the  peculiar  character  of  Persia's  rude  caravanserais 
and  dreary  mountain  scenery — at  least,  I  have  learnt  to  associate 
the  two  together.  Then  regard  his  attire,  from  the  felt  and  much 
worn  brown  conical  cap  on  his  shaven  poll,  with  a  skull  cap  be- 
neath of  cotton  stuff,  to  his  coarse,  short,  carpet  socks,  bis  enor- 
mous maliki  (a  sort  of  canvass  shoes,)  and  his  wide  ^'  shalwars,** 
tight  at  the  knees,  exposing  his  brown  and  rugged  legs.  His 
under  garment  is  a  sort  of  shirt,  with  a  loose  frock,  of  green 
calico  or  some  such  stuff,  very  dirty  and  discoloured,  and  girded 
round  with  a  leather  belt ;  and,  as  a  finish,  if  he  goes  into  a  town 
or  large  village,  he  winds  an  old  Cashmere  shawl  round  his 
^'  kulahi,"  or  cap,  not  after  the  most  graceful  fashion,  it  is  true. 
Jaffir  has  two  small  khorgeens  (bags)  on  his  ass,  which  follows 
the  mules,  stowed  away  in  which,  on  one  side^  are  a  few  changes 
of  raiment,  a  better  frock-coat  of  Manchester  coloured  cotton  of 
an  elaborate  pattern,  and  perhaps  a  better  pair  of  '*  shalwars \' 
and,  on  the  other  side,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  "  nun," 
or  unleavened  bread,  heavy  as  lead,  if  new,  and  dry  as  the  desert, 
if  old.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  much  of  this  nutritive  ''  staff  of 
life"  goes  into  Jaffir's  mouth  every  evening,  and  I  had  almost 
added,  how  many  lies  come  out  of  it  at  the  same  time.  Think 
what  adventures  the  sturdy  old  Kazeroonee  has  met  with  in  hia 
toilsome  life  of  more  than  fifty  years,  for  he  has  followed  the 
mules  since  he  was  the  age  of  his  boy  Alii,  who  trudges  along 
by  his  father's  side.  He  has  often  been  across  the  Dijleh,  or 
Tigris,  with  coffins  and  pilgrims  for  Kerbelah  to  the  west,  and  to 
Nujeef  AUi  also.  Eastward,  he  has  traversed  the  dreary  sands 
between  Yezd,  Tubbhus,  and  Meshed,  into  Seistan  and  Belooch- 
istan,  visited  even  the  zeilautz  of  Kandahar,  smoked  his  ka- 
leeon  and  sipped  his  cup  of  tea  in  the  bazaars  of  Herat,  and 
fallen  in  with  Turcoman  and  Kurdish  robbers  on  one  side,  and 
with  Lurs,  Bukhtiaris  and  Mamasunnees  on  the  other,  not  to 
mention  the  plunderers  between  Koom  and  Ispahan,  who  are 
almost  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  as  I  know  full  well  from  experience. 
Jaffir  has  often  battled  with  other  forces,  with  snow  wreaths  and 
icy  "  barun,''  which  proves  fatal  at  times  to  those  who  encounter 
it   in   the  perilous  wintry  passage,  so   beautifully  described  by 
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Fraser.  He  is  not  unfkmiliary  either^  with  the  poisonous  swamps 
of  Eng^Ui  and  Besht,  and  the  steaming  backwaters  that  line  the 
Caspian  shore,  in  Mazanderan,  or  the  steep  and  nigged  passes 
and  their  lawless  Kurdish  population  in  Ardelan  and  the  great 
Zagros  range.  The  stock-in-trade  of  the  old  Khatir  Bashee  for 
this  life  of  toil  is,  apparently,  only  four  mules  and  a  donkey, 
though  he  has^  probaUy,  a  tolerable  abode  at  Eazeroon ;  his 
worldly  effects  here  may  be  summed  up  as  a  battered  kaleeon, 
a  mussuck,  or  leather  bag,  and  a  ''  dolchah''  for  water,  which  is 
at  the  service  of  all  who  require  it.  Old  Jaffir  told  me  to-day 
that  he  was  at  Lingar  during  the  Persian  War,  at  the  time  Sir 
H.  Leeke  fired  on  the  place  with  the  8-inch  guns  of  the  '  Assaye' 
and  'Punjaub.'  The  Persian  Goyemor  employed  his  mules  to 
carry  ammunitionf  or  the  troops  from  Shiraz  to  Lingar,  and  when 
our  big  guns  commenced  playing  on  the  Persian  Sirbas,  the  latter 
took  to  their  heels,  the  best  thing,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
could  do.  This  little  affiiir  of  Sir  H.  Leeke's  so  disconcerted  the 
Authorities,  that  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  attacking  Bassadore, 
for  which  the  Persian  troops  had  been  concentrated.  Jafir  lost 
two  thousand  krans  (allowing  a  small  deduction  for  Persian  ex- 
aggeration) at  Lingar.  I  must  leave  the  other  members  of  my 
party  till  another  time,  and  hasten  on  to  Dihbeed. 

If  the  morning  had  been  cold  when  we  left,  the  afternoon  was 
warm  enough,  as  the  temperature  varies  greatly  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  and  a  heavy  shower  made  it  chilly  again  in 
the  evening.  Beaching  Dihbeed,  the  fine  old  caravanserai, 
better  than  that  at  Ehoneh  Kirgaum,  received  Jaffir  Alii  and  his 
mules,  but  as  it  was  not  over  clean,  I  put  up  in  the  '^  chappar- 
khoneh/'  which  was  in  pretty  good  repair.  On  the  road  to-day, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  kafilah  of  five  or  sir  horses  pro- 
ceeding to  Shiraz  for  sale,  we  had  fallen  in  with  no  one.  Neither 
grass  or  corn  was  to  be  seen,  but  only  occasionally  a  scanty  vege- 
tation; at  one  place,  shortly  after  leaving  Mborghaub,  a  few 
wild  flowers  adorned  the  waste,  one  of  them  a  kind  of  hyacinth, 
the  stem  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  the  flower,  white  with 
pink  streaks,  which  would,  if  cultivated,  be  an  ornament  to  any 
parterre.  Game  does  not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  plentiful  as,  to 
judge  from  travellers'  reports,  one  might  expect ;  rock  grouse  are 
met  with,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  antelope,  but  as  for  the 
wild  ass  it  keeps  to  the  eastward,  near  Eoopah  and  Tuft,  but 
even  there  it  is  getting  scarce.  The  ibex  is  shot  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  also  a  mountain-goat,  but  if  travellers  really  want 
sport,  it  is  to  be  had  more  to  the  westward,  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Khooskezerd,  Mayeen,  Imamzadeh,  Ismail,  Ansepas, 
Ac.  I  believe,  from  accounts  we  heard,  that  lion,  bear,  wild 
boar,  wolf,  and  other  ferce  natwrcB,  could  be  met  with.  There 
must  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  elevation  of  this  plateau  from  the 
Moorghaub  valley,  as  snow  lay  still  in  the  clefts  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  hills,  while  dense  masses  of  storm  cloud  rested  on  their 
crests,  and  the  sun  descended  a  sullen  fiery  red,  the  dreary 
brown  hills  catching  his  rays  as  he  sank  below  the  horizon,  for 
the  moment  bestowing  an  unwonted  brilliancy  on  their  usually 
sombre  appearance. 

These  chappar-khonehs,  wretchedly  run  up,  are  fast  falling 
into  decay,  and  it  is  a  moot  question  if  the  tough  old  caravan- 
serai, half  a  mile  ofE;  built  of  brick  of  a  far  more  durable  kind 
than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day,  and  which  has  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  ages,  does  not  offer  more  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  night.  I  can  see  my  people's  camp-fire  blazing  up  in 
the  fine,  old  gateway,  and  Jaffir  Khau,  no  doubt,  smacking  his 
lips  as  he  turns  out  his  delectable  provisions  preparatory  to  pre- 
paring them  for  his  son  and  himself.  I  believe  firewood  can  be 
had  of  the  assistant  '^  dalandar,''  and  perhaps  ''  boosa"  and 
barley ;  but  eggs,  cheese,  or  fowl,  are  not  forthcoming.  Every 
body  who  travels  along  this  weary  trudge  between  Persepolis  and 
the  '*  lovely  valley  of  Kaleed,''  (as  Malcolm  calls  it,)  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  go  through  the  experiences  of  a  Welsh  fasting- 
girl,  or  an  Indian  Fakir,  under  a  vow  not  to  touch  food  for  a 
certain  period,  had  better  bring  all  their  provisions  with  them. 
If  an  Eeliaut  encampment  is  near,  and  these  are  only  to  be  found 
at  this  season  or  in  early  summer,  milk  can  be  obtained,  but  no 
eggs,  for  they  rarely  keep  fowls.  Had  I  not  secured  a  kid  at 
Moorghaub,  I  should  have  fared  badly,  for  the  coEirsest  bread 
was  hardly  to  be  had.  But  our  march  in  the  day  had  won  repose 
for  us  all,  and  exeunt  omnes  was  the  order  of  the  day,  or  rather 
night,  for  both  man  and  beast. 

Leaving  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  hills,  we  kept  up  the  valley 
to  the  north-east.  The  morning  was  bracing,  and  old  Jaffir  took 
to  his  "  nummad  kapanek,''  or  over-coat, — which  I  forgot  to 
include  in  his  inventory  of  kit, — and  my  servants  also  rolled 
themselves  in  whatever  warm  clothing  they  had  provided  them- 
selves with  at  Bushire.  A  halt  was  called  after  we  had  gone  a 
few  miles,  when  Alii  bustled  about  and  brought  a  quantity  of 
dried  herbage  for  a  blaze,  round  which  all  sat  and  enjoyed,  not  a 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchetie,  it  is  true,  but  a  substantisJ  meal  of 
goat's  milk  and  cheese,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  the  leathery  ^'  nun,** 
without  fear  of  indigestion.  The  weather  was  delightful  all  day, 
scenery  around  as  before,  but  the  road  very  good,  and  the  rain 
had  caused  the  scanty  herbage  around  to  send  forth  sweet  and 
refreshing  odours,  while  even  our  old  mules,  my  Bosinante,  Fir- 
haud,  and  the  ass,  commenced  to  gambol  about  and  enjoy  them- 
selves to  the  peril  of  my  goods  and  chattels.  On  the  way  we  met 
the  "chuppra,"  or  post-courier,  with  the  8hah-in-Shah's  de- 
spatches, flogging  on  his  weary  steed.  The  same  absence  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  but  Adam's  Ale,  is  the  state  of  afEsiirs  in 
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the  «oiiiini88ariat  department.  I  haye  hitherto  procured  young 
barley  for  Firhaud,  but  here  it  is  not  advanced  enough. 

Four  farsakhs  firoui  Dihbeed  we  entered  a  pass  descending  be- 
tween two  low  hills ;  this,  I  should  imagine,  is  the  highest  part 
of  the  country  between  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  possibly  between  five 
and  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  travellers  describe  the 
spot  as  sometimes  hard  to  pass  in  winter  from  snow.  A  little, 
even  now,  lay  in  places  as  we  passed,  though  it  was  the  second 
week  in  May.  The  road  narrowed  and  became  rougher  as  we 
advanced,  having  a  stream  of  water  running  down  the  centre ; 
white  pieces  of  marble  cropped  out  here  and  there  amongst  the 
brown  limestone  rock,  and^  as  usual^  there  is  a  scanty  wild  vege- 
tation for  camels,  donkeys,  and  sheep,  the  property  of  the  Nomads, 
whose  ever  present  tents  are  to  be  seen  even  here.  Emerging 
from  the  defile,  we  enter  on  an  extensive  plain,  and  a  mile  beyond, 
the  caravanserai  and  chappar-khoneh  of  Khonah  Korrah  is 
reached.  However  wretched  the  accommodation  may  be^  we  have 
to  rest  contented.  This  place  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Dih- 
beed in  an  E.N.E.  direction. 

The  reader  will  pardon  a  few  more  allusions  to  these  most 
necessary,  but  neglected,  havens  of  rest  to  the  weary  traveller. 
The  size  of  the  cells  allotted  to  wayfarers  vary  in  dimensions  in 
pro|>ortion  to  the  limits  of  the  court  of  the  caravanserai,  round 
which  they  are  built,  and  are  raised  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  well  paved  with  burnt  brick,  and  often  plastered  inside.  The 
floor  can  be  swept,  "  nummads''  and  carpets  or  tarpaulins  spread, 
and  much  of  the  dreary  discomfort  hidden,  and  draughts  kept 
out.  Of  course  the  walls  are  often  filthily  dirty  and  blackened 
with  smoke,  but  whether  from  the  intense  cold  of  winter  or  their 
generally  exposed  condition,  vermin  are  not  so  very  abundant. 
The  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Khonah  Korrah  was  quite  chilly, 
although  so  far  advanced  in  spring.  No  sooner  was  the  cell 
cleared  of  *'  boosa"  and  dust,  and  nummads  spread  and  tarpaulins 
fixed,  than  a  heavy  mountain  storm  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain  set 
in,  continuing  all  the  evening,  and  dark  clouds,  charged  with 
vapour,  hung  over  the  wild,  gloomy  and  desolate  hills.  It  is 
under  such  circumstances  that  a  traveller  feeb  the  weariness  of 
these  caravan  journeys. 

However  difficult  of  belief  it  may  be,  I  have  spent  many 
amusing  evenings  in  these  old  fortified  dwellings,  walking  about 
the  court  when  the  moon  has  been  shining  overhead  with  un- 
clouded splendour,  all  squalor  and  dirt  hidden  in  shade,  aiud  her 
rays  lighting  up  with  faint  and  mysterious  gleams  the  groups  of 
humanity  in  the  court  and  cells  around.  Usually  the  caravan* 
serai  is  full  at  that  time,  and  varied  indeed  are  its  occupants, 
Shahzadahs,  Mirzas,  and  Mustowfis,  their  harems  closely  sheltered 
and  walled  in  by  their  Tukht-i-rawans  (caravans)  or  Kajawahs 
curtained  round ;  in  a  descending  scale  we  have  independent  tra- 
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Tellers  like  myself^  derTishes,  abbas  douzis,  (professional  beggars,) 
and  "looties;"  also  country  village  folk,  merely  going  with  Ibeir 
asses  from  one  **  balook"  to  another. 

On  this  evening  at  Khonah  Eorrah,  near  my  own  cell  in  the 
oaravanserai  might  be  seen  the  fJEiithfal  Abdullah  (yclept  Cyclops) 
torturing  his  remaining  eye  in  the  preparation  of  my  evening 
meal,  now  being  effected  by  means  of  a  green,  wood-fire,  which  is 
sending  up  its  smoke  over  the  party  consisting  of  Jafir,  hia  boy, 
Mundoo  (groom  and  valet)  and  a  few  friends,  who,  over  the  ever- 
lasting Ealeeon,  are  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day.  Galling 
Abdullah,  I  direct  him  to  buy  a  kid  if  he  can  from  the  Eeliauts 
hard  by  the  caravanserai,  and  to  make  tea  for  all  the  party. 
This  puts  them  into  good  humour.  Old  Jaffir  Khan  says  to  me  :— 
**  Furdah  (to  morrow)  by  my  head,  and  by  your  head,  by  the  eyes 
of  AbdullaJi,  (a  questionable  compliment)  and  by  the  beard  of 
Mundoo  (who  is  innocent  of  that  manly  ornament)  we  shall  see 
Ajaib  "  (wonders).  "  You  tell  a  lie,'*  said  Cyclops,  in  simple  ver- 
nacular, to  be  taken  rather  as  a  compliment  than  the  reverse. 
*^  Khair  (no),  I  tell  the  truth,  the  valley  of  Ealeed  is  a  paradise : 
Aubash  khubast  (water  is  most  excellent),  hawa  bisyar  Khub 
(the  air  is  very  excellent).  There  is  a  bazaar  as  big  as  Ispahan  at 
Soormek."  But  enough,  my  dinner  is  spread  out  on  one  of  my 
chests,  and  a  few  fresh  arrivals  of  a  dancing  bear,  a  tame  lion, 
and  the  more  troublesome  visitors  (looties).  who  have  charge  of 
them  making  their  appearance,  I  withdraw  to  my  lodgings  forth- 
with, and  at  night  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  all  the  covering  I 
can  get,  as  the  air  is  chilly  after  the  rain. 

As  customary,  we  were  fairly  on  our  way  to  the  next  stage  a 
little  after  sunrise.  A  fresh  breeze  from  north-west  had  swept  all 
the  stormy  clouds  away,  and  we  accomplished  our  day's  work  of 
six  farsakhs  under  a  cloudless  sky.  A  fine  valley  lay  in  our  front, 
the  road  level  and  good,  and  around  us,  large  caravans  of  camels, 
with  their  surwans,  or  drivers,  were  grazing,  on  the  rich  aromatic 
herbage  which  was  in  far  greater  abundance  here  than  in  Dihbeed  ; 
hence  the  surwans  do  not  hurry  their  beasts  of  burden  but  travel 
northward  by  easy  stages.  Their  goods  for  the  markets  of  Ispahan, 
Yezd,  and  Teheran,  were  mostly  sugar,  tea,  and  Shiraz  tobacco^ 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  these  cities,  and  indeed  in  all  Persia. 
The  tea,  for  the  most  part,  fictds  its  way  from  Bombay,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  even  sometimes  brought  from  Europe  by  Trebizond, 
and  the  sugar  comes  from  Mauritius  and  Bombay  by  the  Persian 
Oulf.  Caravans  from  Bunder  Abbas  bring  much  of  this  to  Kir- 
wan  and  Yezd,  where  it  is  converted  into  what  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Kand,  clarified  but  of  a  dirty  yellow  tint,  and  tasting 
strongly  of  oil  which  always  sickened  me  so  that  I  never  used  it, 
but  preferred  the  very  expensive    luxury    of    loaf   sugar    from 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  our  last  resting  place  we  came^ m  full 
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vie?r  of  what  Malcolm  calls  the  **  beautiful  and  salubrious  region 
of  Akleed/'*  Salubrious  it  may  be,  but  there  is  not  much  beauty 
about  it,  although  it  is  spring  now  and  the  gardens  are  pretty  in 
tbeir  fresh  blossoms  and  leases,  just  appearing.  These  gardens 
are  surrounded  by  mud  walls  ten  feet  high,  which  detract  greatly 
from  their  appearance.  The  Tillages,  Soormek,  Fei^abad,  Abadeh, 
and  others  in  this  valley  have  a  thriving  and  lively  look,  and  the 
district  is  of  some  extent  and  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
which  bound  it  from  north-west  to  south-east.  On  the  western 
side  however  there  is  no  cultivation,  or  Id  any  other  part  but  at 
Akleed  ^which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  of  this  pretty  region. 
In  the  numerous  gardens  of  the  different  balooks,  are  found  apple 
and  plum  trees,  Zerd  Aliou  (apricot),  Allou  balu,  (a  kind  of 
plum),  Saffeedars,  or  white  poplar,  walnut,  chenar,  and  willow 
trees.  There  are  many  smail  forts  of  sun-dried  brick  inter- 
spersed amongst  the  gardens,  and  altogether  this  fertile  region 
is  well  watered  and  cultivated  with  wheat  and  other,  grain, 
and  presents  an   agreeable    surprise   to   the   traveller  who  has 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  writes  of  Akleed  in  his  *•  Persitn  Sketches*'  .-—Akleed, 
where  the  Mission  halted  for  some  days,  is  sitaated  in  a  beaatifol  talley,  sar- 
rounded  by  hills  and  watered  by  clear  ritulets.  The  gardens  and  grotes  in  this 
town  and  its  vicinity  gives  it  an  inviting  appearance  to  a  traveller  in  Persia,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Masenderan,  and  other  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  may 
generally  be  described  as  an  arid  coaatry,  without  one  great  river,  and  with  few 
perennial  streams.  If  the  report  of  the  inhabitants  of  Akleed  is  to  be  believed, 
disease  is  almost  unknown.  A  roan  upwards  of  eighty,  who  was  praising  the 
place  to  me,  said,  *  We  die  of  old  age,  but  seldom  from  other  causes.  Then  look 
around  and  see  what  a  charming  place  it  is.  I  have  heard  a  Moollah  assert,'  be 
added,  •  that  our  town  is  called  Akleed  or  Kaleed,  (the  Key,)  and,  on  account  of 
iu  beauty  and  salubrity,  is  considered  as  a  key  to  Paradise.' "  Malcolm  telle  an 
anecdote  which  speaks  volnmes  of  the  oppresssive  character  of  the  Shah's  Govern- 
ment. The  old  man  above  mentioned,  gaining  confidence  by  the  Envoy's  kind- 
ness, added,  **  We  were  in  terrible  alarm  when  we  first  heard  of  yoor  approach ; 
we  were  told  that  the  Elchee  was  carrying  a  number  of  pier-glasses  of  immense 
dimensions  as  a  present  to  the  King,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  be- 
tween Abushsher  and  Shiras,  were  not  only  seized  and  compelled  to  carry  these 
mirrors,  but  that  all  the  principal  men  in  the  villages  through  which  they  had 
passed  were  to  be  sent  to  Teheran  and  punished,  b^nse  some  of  them  had  been 
broken.  This,  you  may  suppose,  occasioned  no  small  fright,  particularly  as  we 
knew  the  Elchee's  Mehmandar  would  take  advantage  of  the  pretext  of  carrying 
these  presents  to  commit  every  species  of  extortion.  Ton  may  therefore  consider 
our  joy  to  hear  that  the  Elchee,  to  save  the  inhabitants  from  such  sufferings,  bad 
resoUed  to  have  the  mirrors  carried  by  mules.  We  were,  however,  not  quite 
relieved  from  our  fears  till  the  whole  passed  through  this  place  some  days  ago. 
Every  mirror  in  ito  case  wu  like  a  Tekht-e-Rewan,  (or  travelling  litter,)  with  shafts 
before  and  behind  for  the  mules,  by  which  it  was  carried.  Then,  besides  twenty 
or  thirty  Ferrashcs  so  take  care  of  these  precious  glasses,  there  was  a  party  of 
horse  to  protect  them ;  and  the  Elchee's  bead-carpenter,  Randall  Beg,  dressed  like 
one  of  us,  and  with  a  fine  beard,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade."  The  story 
of  ihe  grey-beatd  of  Akleed  was  perfectly  correct;  and  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  though  he 
iiicurred  considerable  expense  in  providing  for  the  carriage  of  these  unwieldy  but 
valuable  articles,  acquired  more  popularity  by  the  relief  he  gave  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants  on  his  route  by  this  act,  and  by  insisting  on  paying  for  the  Soorat,  or 
provisions  furnished  to  the  Mission,  than  by  any  others  during  his  residence  in 
Persia. 
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been  maDV  days  subjected  to  the  barren,  moDotonous  stages  from 
Shiraz  hither. 

We  have  here  at  Soormek,  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  striking 
example  of  the  change  running  streams  efifect  in  this  usually  bar- 
ren wilderness ;  the  soil  around  seems  poor  and  stony  enough,  yet 
wherever  irrigation  is  carried  on,  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  are  raised,  and  fruit  and  other  trees  flourish,  I  might 
almost  say  luxuriantly. 

In  the  afternoon  we  experienced  the  usual  heavy  showers  of 
hail  and  rain,  with  high  winds,  clearing  off  towards  evening ;  the 
climate  here  at  this  season  is  most  bracing,  and  the  aii:  sweet  and 
fresh,  the  evenings  being  so  cold  as  to  render  the  camp'  fires  of 
the  muleteers,  camel-drivers,  and  others,  a  pleasant  attraction. 
The  stage  from  Khonah  Korrah  to  Soormek  is  nearly  due  north 
about  twenty-two  miles.  If  our  Ispahan  and  Shiraz  hue  of  rail- 
way should  ever  he  accomplished,  a  branch  line  could  be  carried 
to  Yezd  from  Dihbeed,  where  a  road,  such  as  it  is,  exists  at  pre- 
sent, passing  through  Aberkoh,  famous  for  its  water  jars  (Koo- 
jahs),  and  through  Tuft,  nearer  Yezd,  where  there  is  a  famous 
waterfall. 

Our  next  stage  was  at  Abadeh,  a  fortified  village  of  five  hun-> 
dred  houses.  There  is  a  singular  looking  ruined  castle,  or  some 
thing  resembling  one  to  be  seen  on  leaving  Soormek,  which  has  a 
wide  ditch,  where  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  was  springing  up.  Thia 
place  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  palaces  of  Byram  Ghoor, 
though  old  JafSlr  ascribed  it  to  Solomon  and  the  Deevs.  The 
structure  is  faced  with  sun-dried  brick,  and  is  full  of  odd  little 
chambers  and  passages,  and  altogether  would  have  repaid  a 
minuter  inspection  than  I  was  able  to  afford  it  in  passing.  Close 
by  is  the  modern  burial  ground  of  the  town,  with  a  few  rude  mud 
"  Imarets/'  and  domed  roofs  attached. 

Continuing  up  the  valley  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  passed 
numerous  other  villages,  similar  to  Soormek,  which  were  all 
walled  round,  and  had  fine  gardens  attached.  There  was  ap- 
parently much  corn  growing  hereabouts,  although  the  rough 
stony  soil  looked  as  barren  as  ever  beyond  the  water  courses. 
Arriving  at  Abadeh  early  in  the  day,  it  being  only  four  farsakhs 
from  Soormek,  I  was  accommodated  in  a  very  much  better  house 
and  apartment  than  .ordinary,  and  was  free  from  interruptions.  I 
had  little  else  to  do  than  to  examine  my  quarters,  which  were  placed 
in  a  large  court  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it,  which  if 
it  continues  all  the  summer  confers  a  boon  not  bestowed  on  most 
Persian  towns.  -  The  rooms  were  of  a  good  height,  and  nicely 
stuccoed,  with  a  border  stamped  on  them  of  devices  of  roses  and 
nightingales,  and  the  ceiling  usually  painted  wood-work  was  also 
of  the  same  material  as  the  walls.  Cyclops  went  out  to  forage, 
but  returned  with  poor  success.  Prosperity  and  cleanliness  were 
not  carried  beyond   my  abode,  which  probably  belonged  to  the 
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Khed-Khodab  (head  man)  of  the  Tillage  who  was  absent.  I  fear 
bis  affairs  were  too  flourishing,  and  he  had  been  deemed  worthy 
of  a  small  call  on  him  for  an  extra  income  tax,  or  uninhabited 
bouse  duty,  fourteen  days  being  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the 
same,  with  unpleasant  results  if  the  money  was  not  forthcoming. 
Abadeh  was  not  much  better  off  than  Dihbeed^  but  as  summer 
advances,  vegetables  and  fruit  supply  the  deficiencies.  On  our 
arrival,  bread  and  eggs  only  were  procurable. 

Leaving  the  not  over  cleanly  precincts  of  Abadeh,  we  went  on 
early  to  Sboolgistoon.  Every  day  my  "  master  of  the  horse " 
kept  my  expectations  alive  with  fallacious  accounts  of  the  merits 
of  the  Munzel  to  follow,  which  turned  out  little  better,  and  some- 
times worse  than  the  preceding.  Sboolgistoon  possesses  an 
Imaum  Zadeh ;  and  Moolahs  are  to  be  found  hanging  about  its 
precincts,  which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  worthy  Jaffir  making 
some  slight  efforts  at  devotion  before  sunrise  this  morning — for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  the  "  Abode  of  Science.'^  This 
religious  exercise  did  not  last  long,  for  a  messenger  arrived  with 
dire  vengeance  on  his  visage ;  a  halter  had  been  missed  from  the 
post  house  at  Dihbeed,  and  suspicions  had  rested  on  Jaffir  AUi. 
It  was  too  true  a  tale,  and  words  sharp  and  savage  ensued.  Had 
the  old  Khatir  Bashee  not  been  under  my  protection,  I  fear  he 
would  have  had  his  feet  in  the  "  felnk,"  but  matters  were  brought 
to  a  happy  issue  after  all  by  a  kran  or  two  compensation  from 
me. 

Our  expectations  concerning  Shoolgistoou  and  its  shrine  were 
kept  alive  from  hour  to  hour,  and  it  was  not  until  a  very  seedy 
mud  mosque^  once  ornamented  with  verdant  *'  kashee  *'  tiling  on 
its  ruined  dome,  a  rattletrap  old  quaint-looking  fort  constituting 
the  town,  and  one  of  the  most  ruined  caravanserais  we  had  yet 
met  with,  displayed  themselves  to  our  expectant  eyes,  that  we 
were  aware  the  worthy  Jaffir  had  again  drawn  on  his  own  imagi- 
nation, or  on  the  credulity  of  his  companions.  There  was  the 
customary  Chappar  Khoneh  where  we  rested  during  our  stay, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  waste,  for  all 
the  beauty  of  Kaleed  and  its  villages  had  now  been  left  far  behind 
us.  The  old  caravanserai  and  its  surroundings  form  a  dreary, 
but  somewhat  romantic,  subject  for  an  evening's  sketch,  and  as 
the  sun  went  down  behind  the  gloomy  storm  clouds,  casting  deep 
grey  tones  of  colour  on  the  ruined  old  pile,  and  colouring  the  bar- 
ren bills  around  with  hues  of  purple  and  reddish  brown,  the 
whole  prospect  assumed  a  weird  and  wildly  desolate  appearance, 
fit  background  for  deevs  and  ill-favoured  gentry,  of  which  the 
muleteers  and  others  who  visit  these  parts  love  to  talk  of.  Tc 
me  there  was  true  poetry  in  the  old  building,  its  bastions  ruined, 
its  tottering  doorless  front  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  its  red- 
brick walls,  still  indicative  of  massiveuess,  crumbling  into  decay. 
Darkness  fell  whilst  I  was  busy  sketching  it.     Concerning  the 
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Irnaum  Zadeh,  or  shrine^  there  is  nothing  to  saj,  except  that  it  k 
supposed  to  coTer  the  ashes  of  Mahommed,  a  son  of  the  Imaum- 
Zein-ul-Abideen.  Shoolgistoon  is  fiye  farnkhs  from  Abadeh,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  porertj  of  the  place,  which  consisted  of  fortj 
or  fifty  houses  inside  the  old  fort,  we  procured  butter,  eggs,  and 
bread,  all  excellent,  comparatively  speaking. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  on  the  more,  trarelling  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  on  to  Yezdikhaust.  The  plain  was  quite  level, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  blew  in  our  faces  from  the  north-west ;  at 
daylight  we  could  see  a  little  snow  on  the  hills  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  Yezdikhaust.  There  are  no  signs  of  houses  or  cultivation 
of  any  description  between  the  two  places,  but  the  ammoniacum 
plant,  called  Oshack  by  the  Persians,  but  known  scientifically  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Dorema  Ammoniaci*  is  first  seen  bere^ 
but  grows  more  abundantly  northward. 

The  traveller  comes  suddenly  in  sight  of  the  curious  little 
town  of  Yezdikhaust,  a  style  of  place  rarely  met  with  even  in 
Persia,  although  I  have  fallen  in  with  one  or  two  villages  similar 
in  appearance,  as  for  instance,  Tark,  twenty  miles  from  Ispahan. 
A  ravine,  half  a  mile  wide  and  several  in  length,  for  the  most  part 
presenting  a  lively  contrast  of  bright  green  to  the  rugged  drabs 
and  reddish  greys  of  the  surrounding  ugly  rocks,  constitutes  its 
immediate  environs,  the  town  itself  being  perched  on  an  abrupt 
rock,  lying  north  and  south,  close  to  the  limits  of  the  valley  on 
one  side,  and,  apparently,  quite  inaccessible,  except  on  the  southern 
extreme,  where  a  drawbridge  connects  the  town  over  a  deep  abyss. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  this  place  without 
drawings.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed,  two-storied,  mud  erections, 
ranged  on  each  side  of  one  narrow  street,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  town.  These  dwellings,  extending  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  cli£f,  present  a  grotesque  appearance ;  most  of 
them  have  rude  balconies  formed  of  logs  of  thick  timber,  projecting 
right  over  the  precipice,  some  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
valley  below.  The  masses  of  fallen  rock  at  the  base,  the  different 
open  spaces  in  the  mud  dwellings,  which  perform  the  office  of 
windows  and  doors ;  the  irregularity  of  the  frontage  of  the  houses, 
often  decorated  with  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  the  inhabitants ; 

*  Although  Dioicozides  bu  stated  that  the  plant  ffom  which  AnnnoniaciiiD  it 
obtained  ia  a  native  of  Lybia,  and  named  Agtsyllii,  and  Pliny  has  also  noticed  it 
under  tbe  appellation  of  Metopium,  yet  both  tbe  plant  itself  and  iu  native  soil 
were  equally  unknown,  until  Colonel  Wright,  R.E.,  discovered  it  in  the  vicinity  id 
Yezdikhaust,  and  presented  a  dried  specimen  of  it  to  the  Linnoaan  Society.  Mr. 
Dun  describes  it  at  a  new  genus,  and  has  also  named  it  Dorema,  from  the  Greek, 
(which  means  a  **  gift"  or  '*  benefit.")  The  plant,  is  called  Oshack  by  tbe  Persians, 
is  perennial,  and  grows  without  cultivation  on  the  plains  between  Tezdikanst  and 
Kirmaufthab,  exposed  to  an  ardent  snn.  The  proper  juice  is  so  abundant,  that 
upon  the  slightest  puncture  being  made  it  instantlv  ooses  forth,  even  at  the  end  of 
the  leaves.  When  the  plant  has  atuined  perfection,  innumerable  beetles,  armed 
with  an  anterior  and  posterior  probe  of  half  an  inch  in  length,  pierce  it  in  all 
directions,  when  it  soon  becomes  dry,  and  Ammoniacum  is  then  picked  off  and  sent, 
vid  Bnshire,  to  India,  whence  it  is  exported  to  Europe. 
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and  the  numerous  large  caves^  and  orifices  Id  the  foot  of  the  rock 
itself,  serving  for  refuges  for  their  flocks  in  the  severe  weather, — 
all  tend  to  increase  its  oddity.  The  place  is  far  from  cleanly,  and 
the  sewage  is  freely  discharged  over  the  precipices  regardless  of 
sanitary  precautions.  From  this  and  its  condition  generally  Yez- 
dikhaust  has  earned  the  name  of  ''  Pokhloo  Kala,''  or,  ^'  Filthy 
Castle.''  A  fine  and  rapid  strean  flows  close  to  the  town,  and 
makes  the  valley  green  with  young  wheat,  which  gives  a  fame  to 
Yezdikhaust  celebrated  for  the  best  bread  in  Persia. 

I  put  up  in  the  post-house  this  time,  but  there  is  a  capital 
caravanserai  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  of  which  on 
another  occasion  I  availed  myself.  Visiting  the  town*  in  the  even- 
ing, I  found  the  place  repaid  me  for  putting  up  with  its  dirty 
narrow  products,  though  it  b  hard  to  believe  how  people  can 
exist  without  disease,  and  one  understands  the  necessity  of  flat 
roofs  and  numerous  balconies,  seen  ftrom  a  distance.  The  northern 
end  is  only  the  width  of  one  dwelling,  but  the  opposite  side  is 
some  fifty  yards  wide,  the  town  thus  accommodating  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  isolated  rock  it  is  built  on.  There  are  about  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  houses  in  this  confined  space  ranged  along  each 
side  of  a  dirty  narrow  street  leading  through  obscure  passages, 
and  rude  archways,  with  the  houses  raised  over  them.  The. 
people,  I  found  at  both  my  visits,  very  civil,  and  they  showed  me 
into  the  only  little  mosque  inside  the  walls,  which  is  said  to  be 
▼ery  ancient;  indeed  the. foundations  of  the  town  are  twelve  hun- 
dred years  old  or  more,  and  very  varied  must  be  the  history  of 
this  queer  little  place,  which  report  says,  has  often  withstood  an 
invader.  The  whole  population  numbers  about  1,200  souls,  and 
the  citizens  declare  their  place  to  be  impregnable,  principally,  I 
presame,  from  two  or  three  rusty  looking  old  guns  mounted  on 
the  walls.     They  appear  to  be  contented  in  their  filth,  and  the 

*  Tayemier,  who  traTelled  from  Shiraz  to  YesdikhftUBt  bjr  the  Bommer,  or 
weBtem,  route,  thus  relates  hiB  experienoeB  : — '*  Coming  to  Shiraz,  I  took  horse 
there  for  Ispahan,  where  I  arrived  in  nine  days ;  the  country  over  which  you 
trarel  between  these  two  cities  is  part  plain  and  part  mountain,  part  wild  and 

Srt  manured.  Three  days*  journey  from  Shiraz  you  pass  the  mountain  of 
ayeen,  a  little  city  where  there  is  nothing  worthy  observation.  Two  days' 
journey  thence  you  enter  upon  the  plains  of  Ouscuzar,  (Kooshkizerd,)  where  mo 
King  of  Persia  keeps  his  race-horses.  The  next  day  I  arrived  at  Yes-decas, 
where  the  best  bread  in  Persia  is  made.  This  is  a  little  dty  upon  a  rock,  wherein 
there  is  a  very  fair  inn,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  a  little  river  that  glides  into  the 
Talley  wherein  grows  that  excellent  com  which  is  utter'd  in  bread  m>m  that  city." 
This  account  proves  that  the  place  is  quite  unaltered  since  1641-42.  The  Persian 
proverb  says  mere  are  three  good  thinffs  in  Iran :  "  The  Wine  of  Shiras ;  the 
liadies  of  Yezd  ;  and  the  Bread  of  Yezdikhaust." 

Touching  the  cuisine  to  be  met  with  at  Yezdikhaust,  Binning  thus  writes : — 
*'  The  person  in  whose  house  I  had  lodged  here,  nearly  nine  months  previously, 
sent  me  a  repast  which  was  veir  acceptable.  The  principal  diih  was  a  "  Sheer- 
doon,"  or  Persian  Haggis,  made  of  the  stomach  of  a  sheep,  filled  with  meat 
chopped  small,  rice,  sweetmeats,  and  spices ;  and  sewn  up  ana  boiled.  It  is  not 
unpalatable,  though  it  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  the  great  diieftain  of  the  pudding 
race  of  my  native  land.**  ^ 
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women  are  importaoate  in  their  requests  for  physio^  take  little 
care  to  conceal  their  charms,  if  they  possess  aoj.  The  usual  col- 
lector of  rerenue  made  his  appearance  here  during  my  visit,  and 
the  Kedkhodah  declared  he  would  not  paj  a  Shahi  (halfpenny) 
till  the  new  Hakim,  or  Shahzadah  (GoTernor)  was  in  Shiraz,  and 
had  stated  who  was  to  receive  it.  About  1 ,500  to  1,800  tomans 
are  nominally  paid  to  Hajee  Kowane.  Yezdikhaust  is  whati  n  the 
language  of  the  Midshipman's  mess  would  be  styled,  ''A  full 
belly  station,"  as  there  are  cookshopa  where  excellent  kabaubs, 
koorish  (cooked  meat),  and  kala  paz  (cooked  sheep's  head)  can 
be  procured. 

I  think  we  all  were  sorry  to  leave  Yezdikhaust  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood so  soon.  The  little  bazaar  in  the  town  had  its  charms 
for  Abdullah  and  Mundoo,  who  had  never  seen  such  a  place  before 
or  rejoiced  in  such  good  bread  or  sausage  rolb,  as  I  might  term 
the  kabaubs  in  the  cookshop.  Jaffir,  paid  as  he  was  for  his 
mules  per  diem,  had  no  objection  either  to  linger  as  they  fed 
themselves  on  "  alaf,"  a  term  which  in  muleteers'  language  signifies 
very  nice  young  wheat  or  barley  that  may  be  appropriated  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner;  or,  when  on  the  road,  it  is  applied  to  good 
grass  found  often  in  plenty  at  this  pleasant  season  of  the  year. 
We  always  compared  notes  on  leaving  our  munzil,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  party  after  all  were  not  much  in  favour  of 
Yezdikhaust ;  Jaffir  complained  that  barley  and  boosa  were  very 
dear,  while  I  am  convinced  his  mules  during  our  stay  did  not 
cost  a  single  shahi ;  and  my  cook  said  he  could  not  get  sufficient 
firewood  to  cook  with — a  substantial  need  which  is  felt  much  in 
this  dreary  land,  where  trees  are  few  and  far  between,  and  often 
none  to  be  seen  for  many  miles. 

We  crossed  from  the  province  of  Fars  into  Irak,  some  eight 
miles  from  Yezdikhaust,  at  the  caravanserai  and  village  of 
Ameenabad.  After  leaving  this,  the  road  is  good  and  level  all 
the  way.  We  had  the  usual  shower  to-day  in  the  afternoon,  in 
fact  twenty-four  hours  rarely  passes  without  rain  between  noon 
and  3  p.m.  Thunder  sometimes  accompanied  these  squalls,  with 
high  wind  from  either  N.E.  or  N.W. ;  the  evenings,  however,  are 
usually  very  fine,  and  the  air  delightful.  The  moon  was  shining 
in  unclouded  brightness  when  we  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  resting  place,  Muxoodbeggee,  six  farsakhs  from  Yezdikhaust, 
or  we  should  have  come  to  grief  amongst  its  ruined  walls,  pit- 
falls, and  numerous  watercourses.  As  it  was,  we  lost  our  way, 
but,  procuring  a  guide  at  a  walled  fort,  shortly  passed  a  bivovac 
of  the  Shah's  troops,  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  and  after  many 
words  of  gentle  rebuke  to  our  khatir  bashee,  we  arrived  at  last  in 
the  chuppra-khanehy  close  by  the  village  which  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  sweet-smelling  fields  of  clover,  which  Jaffir  allowed 
his  mules  to  wander  amongst,  (by  mi&take  of  course),  until  their 
owners  finding  it  out,  the  place  resounded  with  Persian  eipletives. 
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This  place  used  to  belong  to  the  Shah's  mother,  but  now  no  one 
could  tell  me  exactly  who  had  the  gleaning  of  it.  The  yillagers 
roundly  declared  they  were  oppressed  to  an  extent  exceeding 
belief,  but  the  statement  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  crops  around 
and  generally  well-to-do  look  of  all  the  yillagers,  who  live  inside 
the  fort  where  there  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  dwellings.  The 
Sirbaz  who  were  passing  through  at  my  visit  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  trouble  and  pillage  the  poor  villagers  are  subjected 
to,  and  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  have  from  time  to  time  almost 
ruined  the  place  with  lawless  outrage  and  Boormmi^  as  it.  is  called. 
These  gentry  were  not  likely  to  honour  the  place  with  a  visit 
whilst  we  were  there,  and  I  slept  without  molestation  in  the 
dakhl,  or  entrance  of  the  little  fortified  village,  allowing  the 
locust  band  to  leave  an  hour  or  two  before  we  loaded  our  mules. 

The  next  stage  was  a  short  one  of  four  farsakhs,  but  the 
travelling  was  pleasant,  the  way,  for  the  most  part,  lying  along 
the  eastern  extreme  of  the  valley,  and  under  a  range  of  high 
hills  running  in  a  N.E.  and  S.E.  direction.  The  climate  here  is 
much  milder  than  Abadeh,  and  travelling  in  the  daytime  is 
getting  too  warm  to  be  agreeable,  while  the  road  is  rough  and 
full  of  pits  and  ravines.  Our  da/s  journey  closed  near  Komeishah, 
which  is  a  town  of  a  poverty-stricken  appearance ;  the  walls  have 
bastions  at  intervals,  and  it  boasts  of  seven  gates.  Once  thriving 
and  populous,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Afghans  in  Hoossein's  reign, 
when  Ispahan  fell  into  their  hands,  and  has  never  rallied  from 
the  almost  total  destruction  it  then  underwent.  Whether  the 
Sirbaz  had  made  a  descent  on  the  bazaar  or  not,  I  did  not 
ascertain,  but  my  followers'  descriptions  were  not  favourable  for 
our  commissariat.  Outwardly  in  a  wretched  condition,  there  are 
still  several  manufactures  carried  on  at  Komeishah,  and  it  may 
be  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  it  looked.  Jaffir  here  supplied 
himself  with  a  pair  of  geeva,  and  for  myself  I  procured  a  beautiful 
set  of  kashuk,  or  carved  wooden  spoons,  which  were  so  fragile, 
that  they  suffered  much  from  travelling.  For  the  common  sort 
there  is  a  great  demand,  but  the  more  elegant  articles,  wrought 
in  intricate  design,  and  thin  as  paper,  are  made  to  order.  Pear  • 
and  boxwood  are  principally  used  for  these  spoons.  The  Hakim, 
or  Gt)vemor  of  Komeishah,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  a  son 
of  Koller  Mirza,  the  Governor  of  Ispahan,  and  was  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Leaving  en  rotUe  for  Mahyar  at  seven,  we  remarked  for  the 
first  time  the  pigeon  towers,  so  familiar  afterwards  at  Ispahan,  but 
in  this  place  they  only  seemed  to  render  the  ruins  still  more 
hideous.  There  were  a  few  gardens  here  with  a  shrine  of  a 
saint  and  a  burial  ground,  and  soon  after  leaving  the  caravanserai 
Mahyar  came  into  view.  The  valley  we  were  crossing  was 
quite  level,  and  the  road  good,  and  on  our  way  we  saw  a  gieat 
quantity  of  ooshak,  and  camels  were  feeding  in  numbers  on  the 
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herbage,  at  this  season  to  be  found  in  plenty.  At  our  stage  was 
oulj  a  short  five  farsakhs,  we  reached  Mahjar  early  in  the  day. 
The  Tillage  is  poor  enough,  and  of  the  mud  fort  style,  so  common 
here,  but  the  caraTauserai  has  been  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  from  its  massire  structure  and  excellent  brickwork,  has 
well  withstood  the  blasts  and  wear  and  tear  of  nearly  300  years. 
Lying  under  a  huge  rock,  it  is  sheltered  from  most  winds,  and 
has  doors  and  a  dalandar,  (with  an  assistant),  a  double 
row  of  rooms  and  excellent  stables  of  the  usnal  cloister 
description.  Here  permit  me  to  giro  a  description  of  a  night's 
experience  in  a  fi&r  worse  munzil.  It  was  wintry  weather,  and 
the  hail  and  rain  descended  in  sheets,  the  water  rose  nearly  to 
the  cells  in  the  court  of  the  caravanserai.  Whether  the  few  habit- 
able cells  were  occupied  or  not,  I  cannot  remember,  but  for  some 
reason  I  could  only  find  shelter  on  a  raised  platform  in  the 
stables  behind,  only  used  in  the  last  resort  by  surwans,  charradahs, 
or  the  tame  lions  and  bears  of  looties.  Such  a  night  rarely 
happens  to  a  traveller,  or  such  contiguity  to  camels,  mules,  and 
yaboos.  Misery  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  companions, 
and  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  my  night's  experience. 

On  leaving  the  caravanserai  of  Mahyar,  I  again  remarked  the 
shameful  neglect  of  these  splendid  refuges  in  a  barren  land, 
where  they  alone  afford  shelter  to  storm-tossed  wayfarers  in 
winter,  or  sun-scorched  pilgrims  in  the  hot  weather.  Bereft  of 
all  the  parti-coloured  tiling  that  once  adorned  it,  and  with  much 
of  the  stone  of  which  it  had  been  composed  appropriated  for 
gardens  and  other  purposes,  it  is  becoming  as  bad  as  those  filthy 
wretched  ruins  we  have  lately  had  to  repose  in.  My  companions 
amused  themselves  here  by  arranging  their  toilets  for  the  next 
day's  entrance  into  Ispahan,  but  already  the  bloom  had  disap- 
peared from  their  holiday  vestments,  and  as  for  Jaffir  and  Alli« 
they  had  little  to  choose  from.  "  Furdah,  Ispahan,  Inshallah  !" 
(To-morrow,  Ispahan,  please  Ood,)  ejaculated  Jafiir,  and  no  one 
this  time  attempted  to  contradict  him. 

We  loaded  and  were  off  early  in  the  night,  having  full  thirty 
miles  yet  to  accomplish,  and  the  moofi,  rising  high  over  our  heads, 
lighted  us  along  the  dreary  plain  we  had  to  traverse,  until 
about  three  in  the  morning.  To  all  appearances  our  way  was 
barred  by  rugged  and  gloomy  precipices,  which  form  the  defile 
known  as  Kothul-i-Orcheenee,  (or  pass  of  the  stairs).  On  first 
entering  this,  a  stupendous  rock  overlooked  the  road,  and  on  our 
right  hand  a  space  receded,  where  a  whole  army  might  be  con- 
cealed from  observation  in  coming  from  Mahyar.  The  ascent  is 
very  gradual,  and  the  road  passable,  and  by  the  faint  moonlight 
this  part  appeared  more  wild  and  gloomy  than  it  really  is.  Of 
course  we  had  the  robber  panic  here,  but  as  dawn  broke,  we 
neared  in  safety  a  dilapidated  tower  situated  .  in  the  steepest 
part  of  the  defile.     Descending  round  a  mass  of  rock,  the  path 
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became  more  narrow  and  roogh,  till  it  finished  with  the  stone 
steps  from  which  the  place  derires  its  name.  We  were  still  fully 
cwelre  miles  from  Ispahan,  at  a  pretty  little  place  called  Ispanek, 
where  there  is  a  caravanserai.  We  overtook  our  fiiendsy  the 
military  en  grande  ten/ue  just  striking  their  tents,  and  prepariug 
to  proceed ;  ragged  and  disreputable  enough  they  appeared,  and  I 
heard  afterwards  a  free  fight  by  way  of  welcome  occurred  in  the 
city  between  them  and  their  brethren  of  the  north.  Those  we 
saw  had  many  Bnshirees  amongst  them^  who  were  personally 
recognised  by  Abdullah  and  his  friend  Mundoo.  We  had  a 
kaJeeon  here  around  the  usual  fire  of  died  herbage,  and  this 
gave  them  an  opportunity  for  adorning  the  outward  man. 
Mundoo  put  my  revolver  and  belt  round  his  waist,  and  grasped 
the  firelock  of  Dasht-i-Aijun  renown,  but  was  so  inflated  with 
military  ardour,  that,  forgetful  of  its  being  loaded,  he  fired  a 
feu  de  jaie  into  our  midst,  wounding  the  poor  boy  in  the  left  arm 
and  wrist*  Alii  bore  it  very  bravely,  and  when  I  came  to 
examine  the  wound  I  found  it  not  so  bad  as  I  expected,  but  it 
was  a  real  damper  on  one  of  the  few  pleasant  days  on  this  weary 
trudge.  Jaffir  behaved  very  well  about  it  a^rwards,  for  I 
anticipated  a  serious  row ;  of  course  I  had  to  pay  a  little  **  blood- 
money,''  and  there  it  ended. 

Gt)ing  on  towards  Ispahan,  the  river  Zienderood  first  showed 
itself,  and  several  gardens  and  pigeon  towers ;  but  the  city  and 
principal  part  of  Ispahan  were  still  hidden  by  low  undulating 
hills,  barren  for  the  most  part,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
usual  ugly  expanse.  Pursuing  our  way  over  these  hills,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  far-famed  mosques  and  part  of  the  city, 
but  a  turn  in  the  road  again  excluded  them  from  view.  I  could 
no  longer  restrain  my  impatience,  but,  leaving  my  companions  to 
follow  at  their  own  slow  pace,  galloped  on,  and,  after  getting  oo 
casional  glimpses  of  the  town,  at  length  emerged  from  the 
hills,  and  the  whole  truly  beautiful  panorama — mosques,  bridges, 
palaces,  gardens,  fields,  and  I  am  compelled  to  add,  ruins— burst 
in  one  flood  of  bright  and  gorgeous  colouring,  brilliant  in  the  un- 
clouded morning  sunshine,  on  my  wearied  but  delighted  visioo. 
Few  Oriental  places  can  look  better  at  a  distance  at  this  time  of 
the  year  than  Ispahan.  The  Zienderood,  swollen  by  the 
melting  snow  in  the  mountains,  can  almost  be  called  a  river,  and 
pursues  its  way  past  the  seven  reaUy  picturesque  and  unique 
bridges,  like  a  thread  of  silver.  Distance  hides  the  hideous  mass 
of  ruins  on  the  east  and  north*east  side  of  the  city,  and  the 
torn  and  half-destroyed  kashee,  or  beautiful  blue  tiling,  of  the 
Masjidi  Shah  and  other  mosques  and  minarets.  Fruit  trees  in 
full  blossom,  and  the  rose  gardens  also  coming  into  bloom,  with 
well-kept  fields  and  melon  grounds,  and  fine  timber  in  places 
where  it  has  not  been  wantonly  destroyed,  together  with  the 
innumerable  pigeon  towers  and  quaint  summer  houses  diversi- 
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fjing  the  prospect  eTerjwhere^  gives  Ispahan  quite  the  palm 
of  any  Persian  city  I  have  met  with.  The  climate  at  this 
season  is  fine  and  healthy,  owing  to  the  town  having  a  higher 
and  less  enclosed  position  than'  Shiraz,  with  a  loftier  elevation 
above  the  sea,  by  some  500  feet.*  I  put  up  in  the  Julfah 
quarter,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  the  Armenian 
population,  since  the  time  of  Abbas  the  Great,  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  unmolested,  treated  with  tolerable  for- 
bearance, and  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  protection  from  the 
Shah-in-Shah 


THE  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  SOLDIBES. 

BT  AN    BX-NON   COMMISSIONBD   OFFICBB. 

When  I  joined  the  army  in  1845  a  tradition  then  existed  that  at 
the  entrances  to  Kensington  Gardens  the  following  notice  appeared. 
"  No  servants  in  livery ;  dogs  or  soldiers  admitted."  Whether 
this  was  so,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  as  I  never  saw  it,  bat  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  scandalous 
report.  The  letters  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Timei  from  a 
"Line  Officer**  and  others  has  brought  the  subject  of  h  soldier's 
social  status  rather  prominently  again  before  the  public.  I  speak 
of  it  as  again,  for  it  is  only  a  year  or  so  since  a  sergeant  wrote  to 
the  papers  complaining  that  he  was  refused  admission  to  one  of  the 
Music  Halls  in  London  through  being  in  uniform,  and  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence  ensued  ut  the  time  upon  the  subject,  which  how- 
ever I  do  not  mean  further  to  refer  to. 

The  more  recent  case  where  an  officer  in  company  witli  his 
brother,  a  private  dragoon,  was  informed  at  a  table-d*h6le,  that 
those  present  ^chiefly  farmers)  objected  to  a  soldier  sitting 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  is  one  which  I  think  requires  notice 
of  some  kind.  To  a  man  like  myself  that  has  soldiered  m  every 
town  of  importance  in  the  three  kingdoms;  that  has  mixed  with 
every  class  in  society ;  with  men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion, 
or  of  religion,  or  of  no  religion  at  all,  and  yet  who  never,  except 
once,  by  word  or  action  received  the  slightest  insult  personally,  or 
had  to  listen  to  remarks  made  against  the  uniform  he  wore,  it  seems 
strange  such  a  circumstance  as  described  by  '*  a  Line  Officer  '*  could 
have  occurred.  I  therefore  think  that  the  company  was  either  an 
exceptional  one,  or  as  in  the  case  I  have  alluded  to,  the  partj 
offending  was  not  the  company  but  the  landlord  of  the  house,  who 
having  perhaps  had  a  quarrel  sometime  or  other  with  a  soldier,  and 
got  the  worst  of  it,  vented  his  private  spleen  publicly  on  any  military 

W  ^L°f Jf?^"*"  I  made  the  height  of  Ispahan  above  sea  level,  about  4000 
feet,  and  the  dutanoe  horn  Shiraz,  by  «  dead^oning,"  aboat  172  milee. 
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Another  correspondent  narrated  how  a  butcher  and  his  wife  de- 
clined to  occupy  a  pew  at  church  with  a  8oldier,  although  the 
soldier  was  a  sergeant ;  but  do  such  instances  at  all  show 
that  soldiers  generally  are  looked  down  upon  by  civilians  ?  I  think 
not.  People  so  ignorant  or  so  foolish  as  to  make  spectacles  of  them- 
selves are  regarded  by  their  neighbour.^  with  pity — if  not  with  con- 
tempt ;  when  they  do  not  knew  better,  their  neighbours  pity  them, 
when  they  should  know  better,  a  feeling  of  resentment  at  their  bad 
taste  and  want  of  feeling  springs  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
witnesses  of  such  conduct.  Not  but  that  such  exhibitions  of  ignorance 
or  worse  should  be  exposed  when  they  occur.  That  does  good  in 
many  ways,  but  it  is  in  my  opinion  eminently  unjust  because  one  or 
two  soldiers  are  insulted  by  civilians,  that  against  the  body  of  the 
people  an  accusation  of  ill-bred  offensive  behaviour  should  be 
made. 

So  far  from  a  man  losing  caste  by  enlisting,  five  times  in  six  he 
acquires  social  status  by  becoming  a  soldier.  I  met  the  other  day 
two  men  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  who  from  the  personal  re- 
semblance they  had  to  each  other,  were  evidently  brothers.  One 
was  a  private  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  other  a  civilian, 
and  no  person  looking  at  the  two  could  think  otherwise  than  that 
the  soldier  honoured  the  civilian  by  being  in  his  company.  The 
former  walked  with  shoulders  square  and  head  erect^  as  if  he  owned 
the  ground  he  trod  upon,  the  latter  slank  along  as  if  his  presence  in 
the  street  was  a  thing  to  be  apologised  for,  by  humble  looks  and 
ways.  The  fact  was  that  the  man  himself  was  aware  he  did  not 
*'size''  alongside  of  his  soldier  brother,  and  as  a  Yankee  would  ex- 
press it,  "  he  felt  mean  accordin.*'  As  a  soldier  of  over  twenty 
years,  I  can  speak  with  some  experience  on  this  subject,  and  I  con- 
tend that  so  far  from  a  soldier,  either  by  common  consent  or  because 
be  wears  Her  Majesty's  uniform,  having  lost  status  in  the  eyes  of 
civilians,  he  has  gained  it,  and  is  continuing  to  gain  it. 

I  am  aware  this  has  not  always  been  so.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  jails  and  workhouses  were  drained  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  our  army,  soldiers  were  not  regarded  with  at  all  favour- 
able eyes  by  civilians.  Even  after  Waterloo,  the  country  at  large 
was  too  much  disposed  to  look  at  the  cost  to  be  able  to  recognise, 
as  it  should  have  done,  the  deeds  of  those  who  had  by  their  valour 
won  so  great  a  victory.  Soldiers  were  at  that  time — I  have  heard— 
often  taunted  by  clodhoppers  who  knew  no  better  with,  ^^  Aw  !  say 
sodger,  Aw  !  paid  for  thy  jacket,  thee  knaws,''  and  when  a  likely  but 
racketty  lad  enlisted,  his  friends  considered  that  he  had  now  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths.  The  army  was  then  regarded  as  the  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  but  ever  since  the  Crimean  War,  or  I  might  say  since  tlie 
inauguration  of  the  present  Volunteer  movement,  that  feeling  has, 
among  civilians,  completely  disappeared.  There  are  of  course 
soldiers  and  soldiers.  In  the  ranks  and  out  of  it  there  are  men  who 
would  "  sponge''  upon  a  beggar,  but  such  characters  are  thoroughly 
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de^piaed  by  their  comrades,  who  would  not  be  seen  in  their  company. 
I  may  remark  here,  (hat  when  a  soldier  is  seen  out  by  himself,  and 
as  he  saunters  along  looks  hard  at  every  person  he  meets  as  if  he 
wished  to  claim  acquaintanceship,  he  is  a  man  to  be  avoided  by 
civilians.  Fortunately  such  men  are  few  in  each  regiment,  and  if 
they  manage  to  impose  upon  people  outside  of  barracks,  they  impose 
upon  no  one  innide.  There  they  are  well  known,  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  add,  their  conduct  meets  there  with  the  reward  H 
merits. 

As  I  have  mentioned  having  once  experiened  incivility  from  a 
civilian,  and  as  it  in  one  respect  resembles  the  treatment  a  ''Line 
OflBoer"  and  his  brother  received,  I  will  relate  the  circumstance  as  it 
oecored.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1858, 1  went  on  a  month's  foriough 
from  Birmingham,  and  in  consequence  of  the  furlough  not  being 
signed  until  late  in  the  afternoon  I  was  unable  to  get  away  from 
barracks  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  South  Wales  was  my 
first  destination,  and  on  getting  to  the  railway  station  I  was  sorry 
to  learn  I  could  book  no  farther  that  night  (a  Saturday  I  remember) 
than  I^ieominster.  It  was  **  Hobson's  choice,'*  so  I  took  a  ticket  for 
that  town,  having  as  a  soldier,  the  privilege,  of  travelling  second  class 
with  a  third  class  ticket.  The  train  was  a  fast  one,  and  I  reached  Leo- 
minster about  ten  p.m.,  when  I  asked  to  be  directed  to  an  hotel 
where  I  could  have  a  bed.  This  was  done  most  courteously,  in  fact  a 
porter  came  with  me  to  the  hotel,  and  having  engaged  a  bed-room 
and  left  my  carpet  bag  there,  I  came  down  and  entered  the  *'  Com- 
mercial Room,''  giving  at  the  same  time  an  order  to  the  waiter  to 
bring  me  some  refreshment,  which  he  did.  It  was  one  of  those  cosy 
old  fashioned  inns,  the  larger  rooms  of  which  were  so  arranged  by 
having  one  half  boxed  off,  and  the  other  part  open,  that  a  person  could 
either  enjoy  strict  privacy,  or  become  one  of  the  general  company. 
The  room  was  full  of  gentlemen,  but  being  a  stranger  I  walked 
quietly  into  a  disengaged  box,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper.  From  this  however  i  was  speedily  aroused  by  the 
waiter,  who  whispered  in  my  ear,  a  message  from  the  landlord,  to 
the  effect  that  I  was,  "  not  to  sit  where  I  was,  but  to  go  iiito  the 
tap-room." 

To  this  message,  I  made  no  reply,  beyond  telling  the  waiter  to 
bring  me  my  bag,  and  immediately  made  preparation,  by  putting 
on  my  cloak,  &e.,  for  leaving  the  house. 

<'  What  is  the  matter,  soldier  ?"  asked  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
seeing  the  whole  company  was  looking  at  me  with  enquiring  eyes  I 
replied. 

'^  Well  I  the  landlord  does  not  think  me  respectable  enough  to 
stay  here,  and  has  sent  word  for  me  to  go  into  the  tap-room,  and  as 
I  do  not  care  to  do  that,  I  shall  go  somewhere  el;«e." 

On  hearing  this,  the  gentlemen  present  declared  they  would  not 
allow  it,  and  sending  for  the  landlord,  who  I  suppose  had  heard 
from  the  waiter  what  part  of  the  compass  the  wind  was  now  blowing 
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from,  moet  solemnlj  asserted  he  had  never  giVen  the  waiter  siich  an 
order.  It  was  all  a  mistake  he  assured  us,  that  he  had  too  ronch 
respect  for  men  who  foaght  their  conntry's  battles  to  do  anything 
so  rude,  ftc. 

I  was  now  invited  to  join  the  others,  in  fact  at  the  large  end  of 
the  room  we  formed  one  party,  and  a  most  enjoyable  night  was 
spent.  As  I  had  to  leave  at  four  a.m.  for  Hereford,  no  one  went  to 
bed,  and  when  the  time  came  for  ne  to  start,  the  whole  of  the 
company  escorted  me  down  to  the  Railway  Station  and  saw  me  off. 
Nor  did  their  kindness  end  here,  as  several  gave  me  their  addresses 
to  call  apon  them,  should  I  ever  be  near  their  homes,  and  one 
learning  i  should  be  in  Edinburgh  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  made  roe  promise  to  visit  him  in  Picardy  Place,  wliere  I 
found  always  afterwards  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

This  is  no  solitary  experience  of  mine,  beyond  being  the  only 
time  I  met  with  incivility,  wliich  I  am  proud  to  say  was  promptly 
and  fully  apologised  for  by  the  offending  party.  I  have  been  among 
the  roughest  people  in  Birmingham,  Leeds  and  Manchester,  and 
amongst  their  opposites ;  yet,  as  remarked,  I  always  met  with  the 
best  of  treatment,  and  for  no  other  perceivable  reason,  than,  that  [ 
was  a  soldier.  Even  in  Ireland,  where  soldiers  are  not  over  popular, 
I  never  experienced  anything  but  civility.  I  have  soldiered  among 
the  Orangemen  in  the  north,  and  with  the  Catholics  in  the  south, 
and  have  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  certainly  had  an 
idea  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Oaltee  mountains,  and  in 
the  wild  parts  of  Tipperary,  that  most  of  the  civility  shown  was 
blarney.  This  however  was  doubtless  due  to  Paddy's  fault,  ''of  lay- 
ing it  on  too  thick.''  A  soldier  to  swallow  all  an  Irishman,  or  an 
Irishwoman  either,  chooses  to  tell  him  about  his  ^'foine"  corps,  or 
his  country  must  either  be  very  vain,  or  very  foolish.  In  fact  hum- 
bug is  an  Irishman's  birthright,  and  he  follous  it  up  so  constantly 
and  so  zeabasly  that  in  the  long  run  he  humbugs  himself.  If  he 
did  not  do  so^  be  could  never  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe  that  his 
country  is  the  most  productive,  the  most  healthy,  and  his  country- 
men the  most  simple  and  generous  people  in  existence.  Paddy  I 
believe  to  be  too  shrewd  a  fellow  not  to  know,  that  the  Emerald  I^le 
produces  neither  ooal  nor  iron,  far  less  gold  and  diamonds,  and  that 
a  country  where  it  is  always  rainins?,  may  just  be  over  productive — 
while  his  generosity  matches  he  knows  with  his  simplicity,  for  he  is 
awfully  wide-awake  and  careful. 

That  there  exists  in  the  civilian  mind  any  sense  of  superiority 
over  a  military  man,  is,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain,  a  wrong  idea,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  allowed  to  explode  the  better  for  both  parties. 
There  are  civilian  fanatics  who  may  regard  a  soldier  from  the  same 
point  of  view  Dr.  Johnson  did,  namely  "  a  hired  assassin,"  but  I 
believe  that  class  of  people  are  becoming  fewer  every  day.  The  fair 
sex,  no  bad  judges  of  who  may  or  who  may  not  be  placed  upon  tli^ 
footing  of  acquaintanceship,  have  long  ago  declared  in  favour  of  the 
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military,  and  surely  their  opinion  should  do  a  great  deal  towards 
clearing  away  the  fog  which  apparently  has  snrrounded  this  sabjeet 
in  certain  quarters. 

Other  questions  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion ;  snch 
as  soldiers  being  put  by  themselves  when  they  go  to  charch,  and 
that  oflBcers  appearing  in  mufti^  instead  of  regimentals  when  off 
duty,  leads  civilians  to  imagine  they  are  ashamed  of  their  ouiforms. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  I  cannot  see  how  soldiers  could  attend 
Divine  service,  and  show  any  degree  of  respect  for  the  place  of 
worship  if  they  were  permitted  to  spread  themselves  all  over  the 
place,  while  it  would  be  much  more  diflBcult  to  ^'fall  (hem  in  *'  and 
march  them  away  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  than  by  the 
more  sensible  plan.  As  to  officers  being  ashamed  to  wear  regimentals, 
that  is  complete  nonsense.  The  reason  they  do  not  wear  them  is  a 
simple  one.  Regimentals  are  not  Ofily  more  uncomfortable  to  wear 
than  mufti,  but — ^and  this  is  the  chief  reason — they  are  far  more 
expensive,  and  consequently  require  to  be  taken  care  of,  especially 
by  poor  men. 

The  Status  of  a  soldier  may  be  summed  up,  that  generally  bis 
coat  allows  him  to  mix  in  far  better  society  than  he  would  ever 
have  done  had  he  remained  a  civilian.  To  do  this  a  man  need  not 
have  much  education,  so  long  as  he  knows  how  to  behave  himself. 
I  knew  an  old  soldier  who  belonged  to  the  Dragoons  and  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  yet  he  always  managed  wherever 
he  was  quartered  to  mix  in  the  best  of  company.  His  plan  was  an 
original  one,  and  as  he  has  left  the  Service  many  years  I  may  tell  it. 
If  a  newspaper  was  to  be  purchased  or  procured,  he  would  get  one, 
and  then  for  a  very  small  consideration  get  a  comrade  to  read 
to  him.  He  thus  kept  himself  posted  up  in  all  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  having  an  excellent  ^memory  and  the  tict  not  to  venture 
on  strange  ground,  he  passed  for  an  educated  intelligent  man.  As 
no  man  need  ever  be  ashamed  of  his  country,  if  his  country  has  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  him,  so  no  soldier  need  ever  be  ashamed 
of  the  jacket  he  wears. 


EUROPE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  1878. 

Three  positions  which  can  hardly  be  gainsaid,  are  conspicuous 
amongst  the  Nations  of  Europe  as  the  year  1878  draws  to  its  close. 
They  are  as  follows, 

1st. — ^That  the  custom  of  universal  Military  service,  now  in  use 
among  all  the  Continental  State.«,  tends  more  and  more  to  the  set- 
tlement of  all  serious  political  disputes  by  violence,  that  is  by  Civil 
War. 

2nd. — ^That  the  Church  in  nearly  every  Nation  is  endeavouring 
to  regain  that  control  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  mankind  which 
it  possessed  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  ^ 
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3rd.— That  the  liberation  of  the  hair-civilised  popalationa  of  tlie 
Soutb-East  from  the  only  control  which  has  hitherto  ktept  them  in 
peace  one  among  the  other,  will  scarce  restrain  them  from  confosion 
and  anarchy,  and  is  likely  to  involve  their  neighbours^  on  every  sidci 
in  endless  and  dangerons  disputes. 

On  each  of  these  theses  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks^  for  together 
they  present  the  roost  formidable  Panorama  that  Europe  has  beheld 
since  the  days  of  Alaric  and  Attila. 

As  the  universal  arming  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  the 
Allies  changed  the  domestic  political  disputes  of  the  Boman  Republic 
from  street  riots  and  broken  heads  into  the  fierce  and  bloody  en- 
counter of  armed  legions,  so  will  compulsory  military  service  fur- 
nish every  faction  in  every  country  with  trained  and  disciplined  men 
ready  to  carry  all  questions  which  stir  their  passions  bv  open  violence. 
The  time  may  have  been — and  was — when  the  knowledge,  that  each 
party  in  a  State  was  armed  and  prepared,  might  have  given  them 
that  respect  for  each  other  which  leads  to  compromise.  Such  was 
the  time  when  Mirabeau  counselled  Louis  XVI.  to  go  down  to  the 
Army  and  make  preparations  for  a  Civil  War.  But  that  time  is 
past.  Factions  are  too  strong  and  have  too  mighty  desires  on  which 
their  hearts  are  set  to  refuse  even  deadly  weapons  with  which  to 
overthrow  their  adversaries— and  such  this  universal  service  gives 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  for  the  time  being  commands  the 
embodied  force  and  possesses  the  arsenals  of  the  State ;  but  let  us 
once  more  see  such  desertion  as  we  witnessed  in  '30  and  '48,  and 
the  scandalous  scenes  which  took  place  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  the 
the  latter  year,  when  mobs  burst  open  the  public  magazines  with 
beams  of  timber,  and  the  insurgent  forces  will  not  long  want  either 
for  troops  or  cartrid$;es.  [t  is  useless  nonsense  to  repeat  that  which 
the  orators  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  the  frothy  poets  of  Inter- 
national Congresses  are  so  iond  of  re-iterating ;  **  that  mankind  is 
now  too  enlightened  and  philanthropic  to  proceed  to  any  such  ex- 
tremities." Let  them  consider  the  proposals  and  desires  of  the  two 
most  powerful  parties  in  France,  and  say  honestly  how  they  think 
they  are  to  be  reconciled.  Why,  it  is  but  lately  that  Oambetta,  the 
leading  man  of  the  governing  faction,  declared  that  the  Republican 
Assembly  would  force  all  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood  to  serve^ 
like  other  classes,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army.  Does  any  man  sup- 
pose that  the  Clerical  Party  would  submit  to  such  a  law  if  they 
could  find  men  and  muskets  to  oppose  it  P  Unless  indeed  they 
have  neither  pluck  nor  purpose  ! 

This  then  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  instances  which  universal  ser- 
vice will  give  us  when  in  action,  and  on  which  we  shall  have  still 
more  to  say  when  we  come  to  our  second  position.  But  it  is  use- 
less to  hope  for  an  end  to  this  curse  to  the  world  before  it  has  ran 
its  career  of  evil.  Germany  invented  and  established  it,  and  now 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Uussia  have  taken  it  up,  and  none  can 
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lay  it  down,  if  he  would  not  be  trampled  to  pieces  by  his  neigh- 
boarf.  Moreover,  there  are  other  reasons  besides  that  why  certain 
of  the  nations  should  cling  to  it  now  they  have  got  it.  There  is 
Democratic  envy.  The  French  auvrier  likes  it  because  it  spites 
the  rich.  The  Russian  peasant  because  he  delights  to  see  hit 
former  Lord  turned  into  a  private  soldier. 

Lackadaisical  sentimentalists  like  Victor  Hago  look  for  the  tine 
when  nations  will  be  universally  armed,  but  love  each  other  as 
brothers.  Bot  that  time  is  not  very  near;  indeed  mankind  in 
general  must  be  much  fuKher  advanced  in  Christianity  and  oKiriility 
before  it  does  come;  for  the  age  is  soft  rather  than  moral  or 
religions.  Though  it  roust  still  be  owned,  thanks  to  printing  and 
pablic  opinion,  that  in  certain  particulars,  such  as  a  hatred  and  de- 
termination to  resist  tyranny,  in  zeat  for  justice,  and  in  inclination 
to  assist  those  oppressed,  whether  by  the  higher  classes  or  by  the 
mob,  we  stand  higher  than  did  our  forefathers. 
^  Still  our  prevalent  ill  qualities  exist  without  much  sign  of  their 
diminution ;  and  while  envy,  hatred,  malice,  covetousness  and  the 
desire  for  our  neighbour's  possessions  remain,  we  shall  have  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  factions.  Indeed  the  former  is  the  safest  and 
most  legitimate  way  of  blowing  off  the  steam  generated  by  these 
passions.  Whilst,  to  the  latter,  bitter  enough  at  the  present  epoch 
in  some  nations,  compulsory  military  service  will  afford  the  means 
of  disputing  as  well  with  the  rifle  and  bayonet  as  with  the  tongue 
and  printing  press.  Look  upon  France.  It  has  three  (or  four) 
political  parties,  who  have  each  in  their  turn  possessed  the 
sovereignty ;  the  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  the  Imperialists  and 
the  Republicans.  It  has  two  social  parties.  Those  who  possess 
and  those  who  desire;  the  Capitalists  and  the  Communists.  Also 
two  politico-social  parties,  the  Church  and  the  Atheists.  A  goodly 
array  of  factions  to  supply  with  trained  soldiers  I  All  these  hate 
one  another  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  the  first  serious  outburst  of 
their  dislike  will  bring  them  into  the  open  field 

Germany  is  but  little  better  off.  Without  doubt,  the  prevailing 
Socialism  which  Prince  Bismark  is  striving  to  put  down,  in  great 
measure  owns  its  existence  to  the  hatred  which  the  working  classes 
bear  to  that  system  of  which  their  country  wss  the  first  founder. 
But  where  !ies  the  remedy  P  The  country  has  got  the  system,  and 
other  countries  have  also  got  it;  and  how  do  they  propose  to  get 
rid  of  it  P  Nevertheless,  if  they  do  not,  as  time  rolls  on  other  classes 
will  join  the  workmen ;  and  at  last  we  shall  see  two  powers  opposed 
to  one  another  in  the  field,  on  one  side  the  Government  and  the 
Army  for  the  time  being,  commanded  by  the  Caste  of  oflScers;  on 
the  other,  the  Reserves  commanded  by  the  officers  of  the  Land- 
wehr.  Add  to  this  picture  the  action  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
Empire,  and  the  prospect  is  complete.  Italy  and  Russia  are  some- 
what differently  situated  from  Germany.  They,  too,  have  borrowed 
the  universal  system  ;  but  the  danger  to  the  first  arises,  perhaps,  not 
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»o  much  from  the  present  strife  of  domestic  factions  as  from  a  silly 
8entimentali»m  which  will  embroil  her  with  foreign  nations,  and  to 
the  fact  that  compulsory  service  will  instil  military  ideas,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  \x»e  of  arms  into  the  banditti  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 

Russia's  danger  proceeds  less  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
universal  and  compuUory  Army — for  as  we  have  said  they  will  rather 
be  pleased  than  otherwise  to  see  their  former  haaglity  masters 
shouldering  the  musket  in  the  frozen  Steppes  of  Khiva— than  from 
the  educated  clasj^es,  who  mast  hate  the  new  system  with  a  bitter 
and  daily  increasnig  hatred,  and  from  the  officers  whose  detestation 
of  the  rule  under  which  they  serve,  will,  doubtless,  in  the  new  state 
of  affairs  find  a  fulcrum  with  which  to  overset  the  Hierarchy  before 
whom  they  have  bad  so  long  to  crouch. 

Of  Austria  and  of  the  change  which  the  adoption  of  the  Prussian 
mode  haa  made  as  yet  on  her  Forces,  we  are  not  so  well  informed  ; 
but  this  we  do  know,  that  her  army  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
and  unfriendly  Nationalities.  Whilst  they  were  a  veteran  army  of 
the  old  8tamp»  they  could  be  held  together  by  martial  pride  and 
military  honour,  and  be  such  an  army  as  in  fact  they  always  have 
been.  But  now  that  every  Sclave,  Magyar  and  Grerman  is  to  be- 
come a  soldier,  why,  they  will  not  be  one  army,  but  three  armies; 
one  of  which  will  certainly  look  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  the 
foreign  enemy  of  their,  (so  designated),  common  country. 

England  alone  has  declined  universal  and  compulsory  military 
service,  and  has  trusted  and  does  trust  on  the  voluntary  zeal  and 
efforts  of  her  children.  For  this  she  is  in  some  measure  despised 
by  pedants  domestic,  as  well  as  foreign.  It  has  been  cast  in  her 
teeth,  **  what  will  she  do,  with  her  small  regular  army  and  her 
citizen  soldiers  when  the  vast  armies  of  the  continent  are  cast  upon 
her  shores  ?'* 

Without  bluster— let  them  come  and  try  it ! 

But  in  one  thing  she,  as  well  as  the  rest,  is  going  astray,  and 
that  in  a  simply  military  point  o^  view.  Tliey  are  all  ignoring  the 
supreme  value  of  veteran  and  professional  soldiers.  Hannibal  and 
CsBsar  would  not  have  done  so.  In  war  it  will  be  shortly  seen 
that  the  change  has  worked  in  a  way  not  expected.  The  lads,  of 
whom  the  armies  are  now  composed,  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
when  acting  against  warlike  and  semi  •civilised  races,  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  arms.  Austria  has  found  this  in 
Bosnia  and  Albania.  Let  us  hope  that  the  men  we  are  about  to 
send  against  the  Afghans  are  some  of  the  old  stamp ;  youths  of 
eighteen  will  be  hardly  set  in  the  Kliyber  find  the  Khoord  Caubul. 

So  much,  then,  for  our  first  position,  that  universal  military 
service  will  not  only  tend  to  breed  political  quarrels,  but  will  lead 
to  the  settlement  of  them  with  artillery  rather  than  argument,  and 
with  rifles  rather  than  reasons.*     Much  more  might  be  said  of  the 

*  Herr  Soooeman  in  the  German  Edchttag  hat  tiready  told  Prince  Bitmirck , 
without  cireumlocQtion,  that  the  Socialists  will,  when  the  time  comet,  defr^nd 
their  teneit  at  the  mouth  of  the  lifle. 
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evils  to  be  brought  upon  Europe  by  the  burthens  which  will  now 
belaid  upon  her;  to  be  increased  ten-fold  vihen  that  long  and 
serious  war  comes,  which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  times  shows  can- 
not be  very  far  distant. 

Where  will  be  the  traders,  and  the  medicos,  and  the  attorneys 
when  a  twenty  years'  war  comes  upon  their  country?  Cynics 
might  say  that  the  world  will  be  well  rid  of  some  of  them.  Still 
it  will  be  hard  that  they  should  be  thus  unceremoniously  dismissed 
before  their  time,  with  an  ounce  of  lead  in  their  heads  or  bodies. 
Had  they  gone  willingly,  it  would  have  been  another  matter. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  position,  and  every  thing  we  see, 
or  hear,  or  read  of,  conBrms  the  truth  of  it.  Since  the  close  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century  unceasing  efforts  have  been 
made  to  exalt  the  dominion  of  the  Boman  Curia  (the  governing 
body  in  the  church)  at  the  expense  of  the  National  churches  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  over  CHtholic  bodies  in  Protestant  ones. 

The  advance  of  this  spirit  of  Ultramontanism,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  the  political  rather  than  the  religious  action  of  the  church 
— though  it  makes  plentiful  use  of  religious  phraseology— is  seen 
in  numerous  instances.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  reign  of  Pius 
IX.,  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Gallican  Church  and  its  liberties, 
in  the  wresting  of  the  choice  of  bishops  in  Ireland  from  the  Irish 
clerical  body  and  vesting  it  in  the  Pope ;  in  the  forcing  the  dogma 
of  Papal  Infallibility  down  the  throats  of  all  dissentients,  and  thus 
placing  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics  under  the  rule  of  a 
spiritual  autocrat,  an  autocrat  who  prescribes  faith  and  morals; 
what  men  shall  think  and  what  they  shall  do.  Who,  if  he  does 
not  thereby  also  obtain  authority  over  their  civil  and  political  lives, 
the  word  authority  has  not  the  meaning  it  used  to  have. 

The  control  aimed  at  is  clearly  that  enjoyed  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  then  it  depended  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  superstitious  and  half-civilised  laity.  Now  it  is  being 
founded  upon  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  a  boft  and  luxurious 
era,  one  dcli|;hting  in  theatrical  sensation  more  than  in  manly 
sense.  The  Ultramontane  rulers  understand  their  times,  and  know 
bow  and  where  to  push  their  pretensions  and  obtain  recruits.  The 
female  sex ;  the  timid  and  credulous  amongst  the  males ;  those 
whodonotdaie  to  think  for  themselves;  and  even,  it  must  be 
allowed,  those  of  the  sincere  and  earnest,  who  dread  the  aspect 
of  the  opposing  host,  are  largely  in  their  favour.  For  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies  contain  sundry  sinister  bands  whose  action  is  at  all 
times  likely  to  alarm  and  distress  the  honest  and  well-meaning, 
lledical  epicureans,  infidel  fanatics,  dogmatic  atheists,  and  scamp- 
ish revolutionists  abound  among  them — many  of  them  forming 
the  only  class  in  this  age  visibly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
quisition. People,  who  if  you  persist  in  the  belief  of  yourselves 
and  your  fathers,  and  will  not  receive  their  worship  of  matter  and 
mation,  their  ape-descent,  or  their  spirit-rapping,  conceive  yon  to 
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be  fools,  and  view  you  with  a  dislike  that  smells  of  fire  and 
faggot. 

These  are  the  men  whose  presence  in  the  ranks  of  progress,  or 
of  19th  century  intelligence,  lends  to  the  reactionaries  a  great 
part  of  the  strength  they  po^isess ;  making  the  present  contest  one 
between  the  powers  of  credulity  and  incredulity,  or  may  be,  over- 
much credulity.  It  was  to  have  been  hoped,  nay,  it  may  still  be 
hoped,  that  a  third  banner  might  be  raised  between  these  contend- 
ing hordes,  that  of  common  sense  and  right  reason.  But  there 
are  ominous  sounds  on  the  gale,  lending  to  shake  our  confidence. 
But  let  us  hope  for  the  best ;  doubtless  the  world  will  have  to  go 
through  a  great  deul,  but  the  return  of  liberty,  true  religion,  and 
sense,  may  at  last  be  looked  for. 

In  the  strife  that  is  now  going  on,  the  church  is  in  some  conn- 
tries  the  assailant,  in  others  the  assailed. 

In  the  latter  category  she  appears  in  France,  where,  without 
doubt,  the  prevailing  party  will  press  her  to  the  very  verge  of  de- 
struclion.  The  speech  of  M.  Oambetta,  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  discovers  an  intended  blow  which  must  be  parried,  or  a 
mortal  wound  will  surely  follow.  What  must  be  done  to  meet  such 
an  attack  P  The  church  is,  apparently,  not  yet  ready  to  resist  by 
force  of  arms,  although  she  has  been  parading  her  forces  at  Lourdes 
and  eUewhere  for  this  long  time  past.  Patience  and  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  means  put  into  her  hands  by  universal  military 
service,  together  with  a  constant  outcry  against  the  tyranny  to 
which  she  is  subjected,  is  her  most  likely  course.  There  is  another, 
to  which  we  shall  allude  presently. 

Such,  then,  at  present,  is  the  state  of  the  struggle  in  France,  as 
regards  the  rivalry  of  the  Church  and  the  Civil  power. 

In  other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land, the  Papal  power  has  been  aggressive  for  many  years  past. 
Here,  boldly  and  audaciously,  there,  with  prudent  and  cautious 
policy,  as  suits  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  populations  amongst 
whom  it  is  acting.  Germany  has  replied  to  the  assault,  which  is 
in  the  first  place  directed  to  the  undermining  of  the  New  German 
Empire,  by  fierce  and  determined  action ;  by  exiling  bishops  and 
slopping  the  salaries  of  priests.  Italy  by  seizing  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  confiscating  the  revenues  of  the  religious  orders.  In 
Belgium,  where  alone  the  Church  has  acquired  at  times  a  complete 
ascendancy,  it  is  resisted,  and  with  bitter  hostility  by  the  burghers 
of  the  large  towns.  While  England,  trusting  to  the  weapons  of 
reason,  has  hitherto  taken  but  little  concern  in  the  stealthy  and 
quiet  advances  of  the  Ultramontanes,  though  the  appearance  of 
treason  amongst  those  to  whom  she  ought  to  be  able  especially  to 
confide  those  weapons,  is  likely  presently  to  call  her  attention  more 
forcibly  to  the  subject. 

There  is  another  road  the  Church  might  take,  by  which  she  might 
hope  to  humble  her  adversaries,  the  civil  governments.     But  to 
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take  that  rpqnires  greater  boIdiieM  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
Pius  IX.,  or  is  to  be  looked  for  iii  Leo  XIII.  Indeed,  it  would 
require  a  Hildebrand  or  an  Innocent  to  advance  upon  it.  It  is 
that  which  leads  to  an  alliance  with  the  Communists  of  the  day. 
It  is  very  possible,  nay,  we  have  seen  instances  in  which  bold  and 
ambitious  ecclesiastics  have  sounded  the  class  in  question,  and, 
doubtless,  it  has  been  oftener  done  than  society  is  aware  of. 

But  it  will  be  a  bold  and  hazardous  measure,  and  the  diflBcultiea 
in  the  way  of  its  realisation  in  many  countries  would  be  great. 
In  France,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  greatest  power  of  the  church 
resides,  (I  mean  political,  secular  power)  the  peasantry,  its  great 
support,  would  by  no  means  relish  any  alliance  between  their  clergy 
and  those  of  the  cities  who  desire  a  fair  and  equal  division  of 
other  men's  goods.  At  the  same  time  the  owvrien  regard  not  only 
the  clerical  party,  but  religion  itself,  with  a  hatred  which  will  re- 
quire very  advantageous  terms  indeed  to  make  them  fellow-labourers 
with  these  very  men. 

Doubtless  an  Innocent  might  work  out  the  problem. 

The  Socialist  alliance  would  not  be  attended  with  the  same  diffi- 
culties in  Germany.  There  the  working-classes,  brought  op  as 
Protestants  in  the  northern  division,  are  indifferent,  rather  than 
bitterly  hostile,  to  religious  systems.  While  their  dislike  to  their 
own  government  rule  is  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the  French 
Badicals  can  be  supposed  to  be,  under  their  chosen  Bepublic  In 
many  parts  of  South  Germany  the  country  people,  given  to  super- 
stitious  observances,  are  as  docile  tools  as  the  priesthood  could 
desire.  But  after  all,  what  ultimate  gain  can  the  Papacy  look 
forP  They  may  indeed  obtain  an  army,  but  they  will  have  to 
fight ;  for  the  civil  power  (Csasar  in  the  cant  of  the  day)  can 
always  muster  a  sufficient  force  amongst  those  who  will  not  patiently 
see  a  general  distribution  of  their  good?.  Blows  will  then  decide 
the  question,  and  the  victorious  army  will  remain  the  master  of  the 
situation.  If  the  State  wins  the  day,  their  army  may  constitute 
themselves  the  State,  as  i:i  the  days  of  the  Romans,  though,  per- 
haps, with  less  moderation.  If  the  priests  are  victorious,  they  will 
be  the  subjects  of  their  own  officers. 

Thus  the  contest  is  not  likely  to  tend  much  to  the  advantage  of 
either  party;  but  can  we,  therefore,  calculate  upon  their  possessing 
sufficient  sense  to  avoid  it?  Looking  at  the  circumstances,  I  fear 
not. 

In  stating  the  case  as  above,  in  this,  our  second  position,  we 
have  not  been  considering  the  working  of  God's  Truth,  as  shown 
in  the  religions  feelings  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man ;  for  that 
truth  is  eternal,  and  those  feelings  will  in  the  end  be  triumphant 
over  all  adversaries.  But  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  Politico- 
Ecclesiastical  System  which  is  not  eternal,  neither  are  its  doings 
infallible,  nor  always  wise.  Indeed,  the  craft  of  many  of  its  lead- 
ing spirits  is  too  crafty,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  in  themselves. 
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Therefore  it  is  that  the  success  of  their  efforts  is  at  best  pro- 
blematical. 

HaTJiig  disposed  thus  far  of  the  problems  of  the  fatore,  we  now 
come  to  the  third  position,  wliich  concerns  the  present. 

Litik  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  trath  of  this  position.  Look 
around  and  observe  tlie  gradual  course  of  events.  We  hsve  Austria 
slowly  and  with  difiBculty  acquiring  possession  of  two  provinces  st 
the  cost  of  much  blood  and  treasure ;  and  at  the  cost  of  making 
bitter  and  revengeful  enemies  of  those  who  slone  in  those  countries 
were  disposed  to  be  friendly.  She  has  quarrelled  irreconcileablj 
with  the  enemies  of  Bussia  and  the  owners  of  the  soil.  What  does 
she  mean  to  do  next  ?  Make,  I  suppose,  a  radical  revolution,  and 
tltvide  the  land  amongst  an  insurgent  peasantry !  And  what  does 
she  hope  to  gain  by  it?  Two  provinces  inhabited  by  hostile 
Solavonians,  and  the  canting  pretext  of  having  added  to  the 
domain  of  Christendom  I  She  will  speedily  find  that  she  has  not 
added  much  to  her  own  domain. 

She  may,  indeed,  for  a  time  keep  the  people  down  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  overwhelming  force;  but  what  will  her  affectionate 
friends  Servia  and  Montenegro  say  to  its  presence?  Or  what 
will  her  beneficent  ally,  the  Czar,  think  of  the  constant  pressure 
placed  upon  his  brethren  ?  Putting  aside  the  sympathy  of  the 
Mohammedan  Arnauts  for  their  down-trodden  co-religionists — it 
being  presumed  that  Austria  does  not  intend  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  to  confiscate  their  estates.  There  never  was 
such  a  hobble  as  that  into  which  a  power,  situated  like  Austria, 
has  contrived  to  get  itself.  With  already  two  rival  parliaments,  it 
really  appears, as  if  it  desired  so  to  increase  the  Sclavonic  element 
under  its  rule,  as  to  be  obliged  to  grant  them  a  third,  and  decidedly 
hosHU  Assembly ! 

A  worthy  Irish  Member  recommends  England  to  assimitate  her 
political  system  to  that  of  Austro- Hungary,  by  giving  to  Ireland  a 
separate  Legislature.  One  would  think  that  one  example  of  the 
kind  was  sufficient  to  show  mankind  the  beauties  of  confusion  I 
Somebody  has  sagsciously  remarked  that  Austria  has  driven  a 
wedge  into  Pansclavism :  it  will  rather  turn  out  that  she  has  intro* 
duced  the  thin  edge  of  the  said  implement  between  her  own  ribs. 
If  the  issue  be  not  the  separation  and  finsl  end  of  the  Dual  Mo- 
narchy,  the  Russians  will  have  made  their  calculations  with  less 
than  their  usual  acumen.  But  let  not  Italy  think  that  she  can  take 
advantage  of  Austria's  mistakes ;  or  Greece  imagine  that  she  can 
follow  her  example  and  likewise  appropriate  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  her  neighbour.  They  will  but  increase  the  catastrophe  to  their 
own  discomBture.  Meanwhile  when,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Russia 
intend  to  withdraw  from  the  south  side  of  the  Balkan  and  allow 
this  European  Commission  to  go  about  its  work  neither  controlled 
nor  overawed  ?  The  Commissioners  have  been,  surely,  a  sufficient 
tim?  in  making  a  commencement.     How  they  will  deal  with  Ihe 
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mingUd  popolations  around  them  will  be  a  problem,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  solved  in  our  time. 

When,  again,  is  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  proper  to  be  chosen  ? 
What  are  to  be  his  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  to  whom  is  he  to 
look  ?  to  the  Sultan,  to  Europe  at  large,  or  to  Russia?  Not,  cer- 
tainiv,  to  the  first.  Nor  will  he  get  either  counsel  or  strength 
from  united,  or  disunited  Europe.  Russia  will  be  his  prop  and 
staj,  whether  she  retires  over  the  Danube  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  or  whether  she  remains.  Should  she  conclude  to  set  at 
naught  the  Berlin  Treatj,  who  is  likely  to  vindicate  it  ?  not  Ger- 
many, certainly,  as  long  as  the  present  Emperor  lives  and  Bia- 
marck's  present  temper  holds.  Not  Austria ;  she  has  quite  enough 
on  her  hands  as  it  is.  Not  Italy,  nor  France  either.  There  re- 
mains but  England,  and  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  save  Constan- 
tinople from  a  coup-de-main ;  and  so  to  lend  our  aid  as  to  lay  (he 
foundation  of  a  vigorous  polity  in  Asia  Minor.  This,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Continent,  is  as  much  as  we  can  do,  especially  as 
Russia  has  contrived  to  embroil  us  with  the  ruler  of  the  Afghans. 
But  as  much  as  this  we  can,  and  must  do. 

Time  goes  on  ;  the  turmoil  increases.  Croatia  demands  a  separate 
Sclavonic  State  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  to  which  separate  autonomy 
the  newly  acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  are  to  be  annexed.  Bulgaria  insinuates  that  Servia 
and  Rouraania  should  be  added  to  the  Bulgarian  Principality  or 
Kingdom.  Russia,  instead  of  retiring  north  of  the  Balkans,  re- 
turns to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  I  What  do 
those  Liberals,  who  have  the  sense^  spirit,  or  feelings  of  men,  think 
of  their  handiwork  P  For  they  might  have  prevented  all  this ;  or 
if  not  prevented  it,  postponed  and,  it  may  be,  given  the  course  of 
events  a  new  and  safer  direction.  For  the  present  direction  is, 
decidedly,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  that  of 
Turkey  has  been  destroyed.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  Parliament 
that  he  could  perceive  and,  when  the  fitting  time  came,  justify  the 
fate  of  Austria.  He  would,  it  may  be  supposed,  when  placed  upon 
the  Tripod,  like  the  Priestess  of  Delphi,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
sentimental  prophecy.  His  outburst  might  encourage  and  incite 
Garibaldi ;  but  how  would  his  country,  or  Europe,  or  mankind 
be  any  the  better  for  the  Vaticination  ?  The  world  would  merely 
suppose  that  he  Moscovized. 

But  whether  the  oracular  utterance  is  given,  or  withheld,  that, 
which  he  and  the  Liberals  may,  (without  illiberality  on  our  part,) 
be  supposed  to  wish,  is  (unless  by  a  direct  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence) on  the  high  road  to  accomplishment.  Austria  will  be  split 
into  three  separate  kingdoms,  dominated,  perhaps,  at  first  by  a 
military  despotism,  presided  over  by  the  Peace-maker  of  Solferino, 
Francis  Joseph.  Hungary  will  be  crushed,  and  the  Germans  of 
the  Archduchies  reduced  to  a  powerless  minority.     ^  , 

Is  that  what  Prince  Bismarck. is  looking  for^^dbyLjOOgle 
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Qtto$  Deu$  vuUperderef  prim  dementai.  And  truly  we  may  well 
ask,  '*  What  are  the  thoughts,  and  wisbea,  and  intentions  of  the 
German  Government  P'^  I  say  nothing  of  the  Emperor,  for  he  is 
enthralled  by  family  affection  and  avuncular  love;  but  what  are 
German  statesmen  thinking  of?  Are  they  so  friglitened  at  the 
Socialist  spectre  that  they  would  prefer  the  sight  ot  the  Russians 
in  Bohemia?  Or  do  they  hope  to  unite  the  Austro-German 
Duchies  to  the  Empire?  They  would  have  some  difficuhy  in 
getting  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  if  the  Russians  were  at  Prague. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  a  very  strong  reinforcement  would  be 
acquired  for  the  Ultramontanes  in  the  new  acquisition. 

Again  we  must  sadly  ask,  ''Are  19th  century  statesmen  bereft 
of  all  political  sagacity ,  or  has  the  revolutionary  cyclone  which 
shows  upon  the  horizon,  deprived  them  of  their  senses  P'  They 
have  fair  reason  for  fright,  for  the  danger  approaches,  and  will  be 
upon  them  in  a  short  time  relatively  to  the  years  of  a  nation. 
NeTertheless,  they  will  have  time  to  consider  whether  it  will  be 
better  to  make  terms  with  their  own  countrymen,  even  if  their 
demands  should  be  somewhat  unreasonable,  or  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  foreign  tyrants.  And  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
likely  to  be  the  alternative  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  Modern 
Europe. 

Thus  have  we  made  a  tour  through  the  great  Powers  of  the 
Continent,  and  we  find  everywhere  timidity,  impolicy,  and  in- 
decision. The  Treaty  they  have  made  and  ushered  inio  the  world 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  is  likely  to  sound  the  funeral 
march  of  some  of  them,  is,  to  all  appearance,  to  be  broken  nearly 
as  soon  as  made.  Russia,  thinking  that  she  has  struck  a  clever 
stroke  in  involving  England  in  the  Afghan  quarrel,  (and  no  one 
will  deny  its  craltiness,)  most  certainly  does  not  intend  to  be 
turned  aside,  at  this  moment  above  all  others,  from  her  secular 
policy.  Her  ambition,  her  supposed  territorial  interests,  the  very 
safety  of  her  Government,  bid  her  strike  now  that  the  iron  is  hot. 
She  will  never  have  such  another  opportunity.  Never  again  will 
there  be  a  conjunction  of  three  such  Emperors  as  now  rule  the 
.  East.  The  unctuousness  of  the  one,  the  fatuous  fondness  of  an- 
other, and  the  timid  weakness  of  a  third,  form  a  dish  such  as  will 
hardly  be  set  before  assembled  Europe  a  second  time  in  our  day. 
Therefore  Russia  is,  as  it  were,  bound  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  she  has  been  able  to  produce.  She  apparently  has  her 
rivals  of  Central  Europe  at  her  feet.  If  she  does  not  trample  them 
in  the  mire,  we  may  thank  a  good  Providence,  which  does  not 
intend  the  world  to  be  again  reduced  to  the  state  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  old,  under  the  tyranny  of  a  military  oligarchy,  not 
half  so  honest  and  not  half  so  manly. 

Be  it  our  part  to  resist  this  oligarchy ;  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is 
our  interest ;  and  I  believe  we  shall  see  and  act  up  to  it.  In  fact, 
this  quarrel,  which  Russia  has  roused  up  for  us  in  the  far  East, 
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will  force  our  doty  opon  us ;  and  When  our  hand  is  well  in.  Pro- 
vidence will  take  the  direction  of  affairs  and  obHge  us  to  perform 
the  part  for  which  we  are  destined  in  spite  of  either  sluggish  un- 
willingness in  the  general,  or  factious  treachery  in  the  indiri- 
dual. 

It  is  too  early  to  speculate  on  the  course  of  the  Afghan 
einbroglio ;  but  this  much  is  apparent,  that  Russia  hopes  to  dis- 
tract our  attention  from  affairs  in  Europe,  by  feeding  this  contest 
by  moral,  or  as,  the  Bussian  Papers  now  have  it,  by  physical  assis- 
tance to  our  enemy.  In  the  usual  crafty,  canting  manner  of  the 
country,  they  proclaim  that  should  England  confine  herself  to  seek- 
ing redress  and  apology  for  an  insult,  Bussia  will  remain  a  quiet, 
though  not  unconcerned  spectator;  but  that,  should  anything 
further  be  demanded  of  the  Ameer,  she  will  not  allow  the  free  tribes 
of  Afghanistan  to  be  domineered  oyer,  but  the  long  and  short  of  it 
is.  she  will  resist  the  extension  of  English  influence  by  force  of 
arms.  Here  then  we  have  another  step,  and  a  pretty  long  one,  in 
the  course  of  Eastern  affairs.  Russia  is  come  down  on  the  confines 
of  India,  and  will  not  allow  the  Rulers  of  India  to  settle  with  their 
neit  door  neighbours  without  her  concurrence!  So  much  for  the 
Masterly  InaeHvUy  of  these  latter  years,  and  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  saw  in  the  Russian  campaigns  in  Upper  Asia  nothing  but  dis- 
interested endeavours  to  plant  order,  happiness  and  civilisation  in  a 
large  and  benighted  region  of  the  globe !     It  was  always  tobesup- 

!>08ed  that  a  hope  of  substantial  reward  lurked  behind  these  benevo- 
ent  and  Christian  efforts. 

These  utterances  of  the  Chhi  and  its  sister  journals  will  give  the 
cue  to  the  Muscovite  faction  in  England ;  and  we  shall  next  hear 
burning  denunciations  of  the  wickedness  of  England  in  thus  de- 
fending her  honour  and  territorial  rights;  and  equally  fervent 
praises  of  Russia  for  not  permitting  a  brave  and  free  people  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  which 
these  men  hope  to  see  finished  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

All  this  will  doubtless  add  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  let  us  hope  that  we  and  they  are  equal  to  them.  And 
above  all  let  not  our  attention  be  drawn  away  from  the  grand  point 
of  i«sae,  and  when  we  hear  of  great  and  costly  efforts  to  be  made 
at  Candahar  and  Ganbul ;  let  us  constantly  repeat  **  Do  not  forget 
Gallipoli,  Gallipoli,  Gallipoli  V^  There  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
world's  action  for  the  present  turns. 

And  therefore  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  patriots  and  men  of 
political  insij^ht  heard  the  utterances  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  a 
late  occasion  at  the  Mansion  House;  Lord  Beacon^field  there  declared 
that  England  would  insist  upon  the  literal  carrying  out  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  Furthermore  that  the  present  Afghan  dispute  should 
lead,  not  only  to  more  satisfactory  relations  between  the  Powers, 
but  to  such  a  military  arrangement  of  the  frontier  as  shall  secure 
India  for  the  future  from  every  danger  from  North  Western   Inva- 
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sion.  This  is  pleasing  intelligenee ;  and  another  remark  of  i\\e 
Minister  is  still  more  oalcolated  to  gratify  Military  StudenU  of 
History,  namely  when  he  stated  that  Cyprus  vss  selected  from 
among  the  Inlands  of  the  Levant  mainly  from  its  superiority  as  a 
Place  of  Arms.  This  shows  that  the  Government  apprehends  (he 
how  and  the  where  the  war  of  the  future  should  be  carried  on. 
These  views  and  the  determination  of  our  Government  without 
doubt  have  had  their  due  etfect  upon  those  of  the  Continental  States 
who  are  more  immediately  interested  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  ; 
for  the  Czar  has  since  officially  noti6ed  his  intention  fully  to  observe 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  to  cause  them  to  be  duly  respected  by 
his  officers.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  also  plucked  up  resolu- 
tion to  declare  that  he,  like  England,  will  insist  upon  the  due  ob- 
servation of  every  Article.  So  far  so  good ;  and  it  is  now  most 
probable  that  next  May  will  see  the  execution  of  the  most  important 
conditions. 

But  the  European  Crisis  is  only  postponed,  not  avoided,  and  when 
Lord  Beaconsfield  avowed  his  belief  that  all  the  Signatory  Powers 
would  do  their  duty  to  the  cause  of  European  freedom  and  inde* 
pendance,  he  was  using  the  terms  of  Diplomatic  courtesy,  which 
may  be  necessary  but  are  sometimes  inconvenient.  In  his  inner 
thought  he  knows  that  the  situation  is  not  so  rose-coloured. 
Merely  to  step  across  the  Straits  of  Dover  we  find  France  declaring, 
by  the  mouth  of  her  Government,  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
•be  depart  from  absolute  and  even  indifferent  neutrality.  That  not 
a  drop  of  French  blood  ncr  a  franc  of  French  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  a  general  cause,  however  righteon^.  There  is  but  one 
righteous  cause  in  French  eyes,  the  recovery  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  German  nation. 

Bismarck  is  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  he  leans  to  a  Russian 
alliance,  as  one  means  of  avoiding  a  future  Franco-Russian  Con^ 
federacy.  But  these  feelings  strike  off  two  factors  from  the  boasted 
European  Unity  of  purpose.  Leaving  only  England  aud  Austria, 
(for  neither  the  power  nor  policy  of  Italy  is  much  to  be  reckoned 
on)  to  uphold  the  bulwarks  against  the  inundation  of  Pansclavism 
and  mihtary  tyranny.  Let  us  then  trust  in  a  good  Providence  that 
the  people  of  England  may  long  retain  that  political  vigour  snd 
manly  sense  which  has  hitherto  made  them  stand  np  boldly  for  right 
and  justice ;  never  doubting  that  they  shall  find  allies  and  assistants 
in  the  best  and  most  patriotic  of  the  States  of  Europe. 


A  FRENCH  INFANTRY  OFFICERS  ACCOUNT  OF 
WATERLOO. 

The  writer  of  the  following  narration  was  a  young  Swiss  officer 
who  passing  through  the  military  school  of  Saint  Cyr  joined  his 
Regiment  at  Magdeburg  in  April  1813  as  a  sub-lieutenant.^  He 
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tenred  with  the  154th  French  B^meiit  of  the  Line  at  the  battles  of 
Leiptie  and  Hauan,  and  after  undergoinf:  terrible  aofferinga  and 
hardships  on  the  retreat  from  Leipnc,  his  Regiment,  which  was  re- 
duced to^  a  mere  skeleton,  returned  to  France,  and  was  quartered  at 
Cond^. 

The  154th  at  the  peace  was  amalgamated  with  the  d^ria  of  the 
45th  and  of  other  corps,  as  the  42nd  of  the  Line.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  French  service  when  Napoleon  to  the  intense 
joy  of  the  French  Army  returned  from  Elba.  His  regiment  was 
then  renumbered  as  the  45th  of  the  Line,  under  which  designation  it 
went  through  the  brief  bat  disastrous  Waterloo  campaign,  the 
account  of  which  we  now  leave  our  author  to  describe  in  nearly  his 
own  words. 

Amidst  the  tears  and  good  wishes  of  our  friends  at  Gond^,  where 
the  45th  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants,  we  joyfully 
set  off  on  the  12th  of  June  for  Valenciennes  where  our  Eagles 
were  to  be  restored  to  us,  and  where  the  first  corps 
under  Count  d'Erlon  was  assembled.  I  had  doutless  seen  larger 
bodies  of  troops  under  arms  together,  but  never  had  I  aeen  a  more 
brilliant  and  splendid  sight  than  that  of  the^e  sixteen  regiments  of 
Infantry  when  in  superb  order  and  manoeuvring  with  admirable 
precision  they,  with  enthusiasm  and  deep  emotion,  once  more  received 
the  Eagles  under  which  they  had  so  often  fought  and  conquered. 
The  plain  on  which  we  stood  was  completely  covered  by  masses  of 
men,  for  the  First  Corps,  besides  the  Infantry,  comprised  about 
three  thousand  Cavalry  and  Artillery. 

When  the  Eagles  were  delivered  into  our  hands,  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  shouts  of  twenty  thousand  men  swearing  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  Alas  poor  fellows  !  Well  did  they  keep  their  oath,  and  when 
six  days  later  I  saw  the  wrecks  of  this  corps  what  a  change  had 
come  over  it,  and  who  wonld  then  have  foreseen  such  a  catastrophe ! 
But  enough  of  this,  let  me  proceed  to  the  recital  of  this  short  but 
terrible  campaign,  which  in  four  days  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire, 
perhaps  that  of  the  world.  Never  did  army  set  forth  more  confident 
of  success.  What  did  we  care  about  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  enemy  P  for  in  our  ranks  we  mustered  not  only  soldiers  grown 
grey  in  victory,  but  others  who  having  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
been  prisoners  of  war  for  years,  felt  the  more  embittered  against 
the  enemy,  and  had  a  thousand  wrongs  and  outrages  to  revenge. 
The  men's  faces  tanned  by  the  suns  of  Spain,  or  by  the  frosts  of 
Bu:*sia  flushed  at  the  thoughts  of  battle. 

They  wished  it  is  true  for  peace,  but  it  most  be  a  glorious  peace, 
and  one  that  would  restore  to  France  her  natural  boundary  of  the 
Rhine.  The  wishes  of  the  Belgians,  the  vast  number  of  desertions 
from  t<)e  enemy's  ranks,  and  the  presumed  lack  of  cordiality  among 
the  diflerent  nations  and  languages  which  composed  their  armies, 
all  were  calculated  to  foster  our  patriotic  delusions. 

A  fatal  error  on  our  part !  but  a  very  natural  one,  and  one  which 
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was  only  revealed  to  as  on  the  18th,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
Belgians  proved  how  greatly  Napoleon  had  been  misinformed.  It 
was  with  these  feelings  that  we  marched  on  the  14th  of  June  to 
Beaamonl  where  the  whole  French  Army  wa«  to  assemble.  We 
reached  our  ground  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was 
our  first  bivouaCy  but  as  we  could  not  sle^  p  on  account  of  the  tor- 
rents of  rain,  we  sat  up  and  discussed  the  operations  of  the  morrow. 
Every  one  of  us  laid  down  the  law  without  knowing  much  on  the 
subject,  80  that  bivouacs  transformed  themselves  into  counciU  of 
war,  not  however  forgetting  to  heap  fuel  on  the  camp  fires  to 
boil  our  kettles.  Under  a  gloomy  and  rainy  sky  we  crossed  the 
Belgian  frontier  before  daybreak  on  the  15th.  The  ground, 
saturated  by  the  previous  rains,  sank  under  our  feet,  causing  no  slight 
fatigue  to  our  men,  for  in  an  advance  towards  the  enemy  the  cause- 
way is  reserved  for  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  Infantry  having  to 
plod  along  across  the  fields. 

We  fell  in  with  the  first  troops  of  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon. 
They  tried  to  resist,  but  after  killing  a  few  hundreds  of  them  we 
drove  the  rest  back  on  Marchiennes  and  Charleroi  where  they  rallied, 
and  being  reinforced  attempted  to  hold  their  ground  so  as  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  Sambre  and  there  await  the  main  body  of 
their  army.  Our  second  corps  which  had  preceded  us  did  not 
give  them  time  to  do  so,  but  after  firing  a  few  round  shots  the 
second  corps  carried  the  bridge  with  the  bayonet  and  established 
itself  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Sambre.  We  were  not  engaged 
that  day  as  D'Erlon's  corps  followed  Reille's,  and  it  was  in  the 
traces  of  the  latter  that  I,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  months, 
once  more  saw  the  ground  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded; 
this  sight  evidently  heralding  tbe  repetition  of  so  many  bloody 
scenes  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  making  my  heart  beat 
fast.  Why  should  I  not  confess  it?  for  it  did  not  prevent  me  sub- 
sequently doing  my  duty.  The  day  was  drawing  to  an  end,  we  had 
been  under  arms  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  without  food 
and  we  had  marched  eight  leagues  in  stifling  heat,  when  we  were  at 
length  ordered  to  bivouac  on  the  Brussels  road  and  in  front  of 
Charleroi.  This  night  was  a  far  pleasanter  one  than  the  last. 
There  was  no  rain,  the  men  went  out  foraging  for  wood  and  straw, 
and  as  it  often  happens  that  when  looking  for  wood  in  the  attics 
they  found  wine  in  the  cellars.  This  evil  is  unavoidable;  foraging 
parties  cannot  help  entering  houses,  in  fact  it  is  fortunate  when 
nothing  more  serious  occurs.  One  of  our  men  thus  employed,  and 
who  had  served  in  Spain,  went  straight  to  the  priest's  house,  and 
well  knowing  the  habits  of  the  black-coated  gentry  betook  himself 
at  once  to  the  cellar,  whence  he  fished  out  several  botiks  of  excellent 
wine  which  we  drank  to  the  health  of  the  good  priest. 

The  forenoon  of  the  16th  of  June  was  spent  in  deploying  and  in 
an  advance  of  the  army  towards  the  plains  of  Fleurus  where  Blucher 
and  his  Prussians  were  awaiting  our  arrival ;  but  as  on  our  other 
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flank  on  the  Brussels  road  the  Anglo-HaQOTerians,  Dotch  and 
Belgians  were  concentrating,  D'Erlon's  and  other  corps  were  left  to 
confront  them.  At  about  three  in  the  afternoon  two  battles  simoi- 
taneously  be^an.  The  most  important  of  the  two  that  of  Lignj, 
fought  bj  Napoleon  against  the  Prussians,  took  place  at  about  a 
league  (two  and  a  half  English  miles)  on  our  right.  The  other 
action  under  Marshal  Ney,  at  about  the  same  distance,  was  with  the 
English  at  a  place  called  Quatre  Bras.  You  will  naturally  ask  in 
which  did  we  |>articipate.  Strangely  enough  in  neither.  Owing  to 
misapprehensions  between  our  generals,  or  to  contradictory  or  badly 
understood  orders,  Erlon's  troops  were  positively  useless,  and  did 
nothing  but  march  and  countermarch  between  the  two  fields  of 
battle,  near  as  both  were  to  us  I 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  we  found  oarselvea  on  the  flank  of 
the  Prussian  army  and  in  sight  of  St.  Amand,  where  the  figbt  was 
still  raging.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  had  we  been  allowed  to 
attack,  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Prussians  would  have  been 
the  result.  Instead  of  this  comes  another  counterorder,  and  we  are 
despatched  in  the  direction  of  Quatre  Bras  where  Ney,  in  great 
danger,  was  loudly  calling  for  us,  and  there  we  arrived  when  all 
was  over.  The  results  of  that  day's  fighting  were  indecisive,  so  Ne/s 
army  bivouacked  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras.  Thus  at  the  close  of  a 
day  which  had  cost  each  side  three  thousand  men,  we  had  nothing 
eUe  to  do  but  quietly  to  go  to  bed  like  useless  fellows  without  onr 
having  even  fired  a  single  shot,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  were  we  of 
our  forced  inaction.  But  though  we  had  not  pulled  a  trigger,  we 
saw  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten  in  the  battle  fields  and  their 
vicinity. 

On  our  advance  towards  St.  Amand  near  Fleurus  and  Ligny,  the 
roads  were  crowded  with  carts  bearing  off  an  immense  number  of 
wounded,  not  to  speak  of  those  still  stretched  on  the  plain.  A 
horrible  sight  1  and  I  assure  you  it  required  as  much  couragf*  Co 
advance  on  the  enemy  through  the  dying  and  the  dead,  as  it  does 
to  storm  a  battery.  They  were  by  no  means  the  first  I  had  seen 
during  my  career,  but  I  think  it  im|)0S8ible  for  any  man  to  traverse 
without  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion  these  crowds  of  men  but  a 
few  hours  ago  so  brisk  and  lively,  and  now  dabbled  in  blood  or 
mutilated  in  every  possible  manner,  lying  in  heaps  with  the  agonies 
of  death  discernible  on  their  features. 

Strange  to  say  these  men  mostly  seemed  less  affected  by  tbeir 
own  state  than  we  were,  for  still  pre-occupied  with  the  success  of 
our  Army  they  forgot  their  own  sufferings  in  their  anxiety  to  en- 
courage us.  Some  of  them  would  uplift  their  pale  faces  and  call 
out  to  us  from  their  carts.  ''  Go  on,  comrades,  all  is  going  on  well." 
**  A  little  more  courage,  and  the  enemy  is  routed/'  I  saw  !»oine 
expend  their  latest  breath  in  shouting  Vive  TEmpereur.  What 
men !  whom  neither  death  or  suffering  could  subdue,  and  who 
could  retain  their  unconquerable  firmness  to  the  last !     But  let    as 
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dwell  no  longer  on  these  melancboly  scenes  too  soon  alas  to  be  re- 
peated on  a  larger  stage. 

Oar  bivouac  this  night  was  as  good  as  the  preceding  one, 
and  far  more  pleasant.  The  45th  found  itself  for  the  night  in 
front  of  a  village,  and  oar  men  fearing  that  their  officers  might  run 
short  of  provisions  vied  with  one  another  in  bringing  in  sheep,  pigS| 
calves  and  even  bullocks,  till  our  bivouac  looked  more  like  a  market 
than  a  camp,  llowevei  we  thought  it  but  right  to  send  back  to 
their  lawful  owners  the  greatest  portion  of  this  cattle.  Such  are 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life  on  service,  abundance  one  day, 
and  starvation  the  next,  as  literally  proved  the  case  on  the  following 
day.  Not  an  til  noon  on  the  17  th  did  we  leave  our  bivouac  in 
order  to  attack  the  English  who  still  retained  their  position  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  this  time,  to  console  us  for  our  previous  inactivity, 
d'Erlon's  corps  took  the  lead.  On  reaching  our  ground  we  awaited 
for  a  long  time  orders  to  attack,  which  we  at  last  received  from 
Napoleon  in  person.  But  the  time  had  not  even  then  arrived  for 
Da  to  prove  our  mettle,  for  the  English  position  had  been  vacated 
by  them,  leaving  only  a  rear  guard  of  Cavalry  which  speedily 
followed  them  towards  Brussels  abandoning  to  us  a  battle-field  as 
bloodstained  as  the  former  ones,  for  it  was  the  scene  of  the  desperate 
fighting  of  the  16th. 

Let  me  describe  for  you  some  of  the  sights  I  there  witnessed. 
At  one  spot,  a  battalion  of  Scotch  Highlanders  in  square  had 
evidently  been  shot  down  or  sabred  on  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood,  for  the  faces  of  the  square  were  distinctly  to  be  traced  by 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  this  as  by 
the  dress  of  these  gallant  fellows.  Their  feathered  bonnets, 
cheqaered  tartans,  and  especially  the  short  kilt  exposing  the  brawny 
legs  of  the  men,  in  a  w?)rd  all  these  strange  things  with  which  we 
are  now  so  familiar,  made  at  the  time  much  impression  on  me  as  I 
then  had  never  heard  of  those  picturesque  Highlanders  with  whom 
the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  since  made  us  so  well  acquainted. 
Meanwhile  the  afternoon  was  slipping  away,  and  it  must  have  been 
two  or  three  o'clock  before  we  commenced  moving  along  the 
Brussels  road,  when  suddenly  a  storm  of  unusual  violence  burst 
over  our  heads,  and  over  the  surrounding  country.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  roads  and  fields  were  turned  into  a  perfect  swamp,  be- 
coming more  and  more  impracticable  as  the  rain  lasted  all  the  rest 
of  that  day,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  following  night.  Men 
and  horses  soon  sank  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  the  increasing  dark- 
ness hid  us  from  one  another.  Battalions  got  mixed  up,  each  man 
Clodding  along  as  best  and  where  he  could — we  lost  the  very  sem- 
lance  of  an  army  for  a  time  becoming  a  perfect  mob.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  the  pursuit  continued.  Our  advanced  gaard,  entirely 
composed  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  charged  and  cannonaded  the 
English  rear  guard  which  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance.  Napoleon, 
with  his  cocked  hat  washed  out  of  all  shape  by  the  ram,  foilow^^ 
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on  horseback,  then  came  our  division  preceding  the  remainder  of 
the  array.  At  length  we  halted  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Saint  Jfan 
where  so  many  thousands  of  oar  brave  fellows  little  expected  they 
were  to  perish  on  the  morrow,  the  faoc  being  that  most  of  us  fancied 
that  Wellington's  army  was  still  scattered  all  round  Brussels,  and 
that  it  would  take  him  several  days  to  collect  the  whole  of  bis/orces 
— moreover  being  now  within  about  three  leagues  of  BrusseU,  we 
felt  certain  of  getting  possession  of  that  city  without  delay.  And 
who  can  say  but  that  had  we  continued  the  pursuit  an  hour  longer 
we  should  have  left  this  fatal  position  at  Mont  Saint  Jean  in  our 
rear  P  be  this  as  it  may,  the  pursuit  and  the  cannonade  now  ceased 
and  we  had  leisure  to  think  of  our  bivouac — no  easy  matter.  Oar 
whole  army  as  if  by  magic  was  now  collected  on  these  plains  on 
which  the  scattered  hamlets  were  not  only  difficult  to  fiud  in  the 
darkness,  but  when  found  afforded  but  scanty  accommodation  for  our 
eighty  thousand  men.  The  few  houses  near  us  were  very  soon 
taken  possession  of  by  the  General  officers,  their  staff,  servants  and 
horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Commissariat  officers  who  were  not 
at  all  disposed  to  bivouac  in  the  present  wet  weather.  To  get  rid 
of  importunate  applicants  for  shelter,  right  or  .  wrong  they  would 
declare  their  abodes  were  slotted  to  General  This,  or  to  Marshal 
So  and  So,  so  for  that  night  we  had  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
enjoying  the  shelter  sometimes  afforded  to  soldiers  on  active  service 
In  the  meantime,  wet  to  the  skin,  we  floundered  on  in  the  mud  to 
occupy  the  ground  assigned  to  us  in  divisional  orders,  and  were 
then  kindly  permitted  to  be  seated  if  quite  agreeable  and  con- 
venient to  us — a  lively  prospect  for  the  comii>g  night  1  It  was  dark 
as  pitch,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  unceasingly,  and  to  add  to  our 
happiness  and  comfort  we  found  ourselves  at  last  in  ploughed  fields 
completely  flooded,  where  we  were  left  to  the  blessings  of  repose 
without  wood,  straw,  or  rations  of  any  description,  or  means  of  pro- 
curing any. 

At  the  hardness  of  our  beds  we  had  certainly  not  to  grumble,  for 
directly  we  lay  down  we  sank  several  inches,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  our  shackos  as  pillows,  no  down  bed  could  have  been  softer; 
we  certainly  found  our  couches  rather  cool,  but  on  the  other  baud 
whenever  we  turned  over  we  had  the  advantage  of  having  the 
other  side  of  our  persons  which  might  perchance  have  got  rather  muddy 
well  washed  by  the  rain.  In  spite  of  these  obvious  advantages  many 
of  our  fellows  were  audibly  grumbling,  swearing  and  consigning  to  a 
hot  place  those  who  had  located  us  in  such  a  spot,  so  after  a  heariy 
growl  we  took  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  a  sure  panacea  tor 
all  human  ills.  I  may  hardly  be  believed,  but  if  you  will  ask  any 
one  who  has  gone  through  a  campaign  he  will  corroborate  my 
statement,  that  there  are  times  when  you  are  so  utterly  fatigued  that 
yon  could  sleep  on  a  bed  of  bayonets,  and  much  more  soon  mud,  but 
no  doubt  the  effects  aVe  felt  in  after  life  when  rheumatic  pains  and 
aches  come  to  remind  us  of  those  dismal  lodgings  on  the  damp 
ground.     At  an  early  hour  on  the  18lh  we  arose  from  our  miry 
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couch  and  after  a  hasty  toilet  our  men  who  were  now  well  rested 
ran  in  all  directions  to  minister  to  our  wants.  We  were  soon  able 
to  light  fires,  and  to  grill  some  slices  of  cow  beef  which  appeared 
to  be  delicious,  and  there  was  plenty  to  drink  for  there  was  no  lack 
of  water.  Thus  refreshed  and  our  arms  cleaned  we  awaited  with 
impatience  the  order  to  move,  which  we  fancied  would  soon  bo 
given,  but  to  our  great  surprise  many  hours  .elapsed  before  we 
were  ordered  to  change  our  position.  To  be  sure  ours  was  the 
corps  most  in  advance  so  we  had  to  wait,  and  see  the  others  moving 
into  alignment,  and  then  deploying  on  our  left  preparatory  to  a 
general  engagement.  The  idea  then  flashed  upon  our  minds  that 
what  we  soldiers  style  a  regular  good  combing  was  at  hand,  for 
this  we  joyfully  prepared  encouraging  each  other  to  finish  the  cam- 
paign by  one  decisive  blow.  Alas,  little  did  we  then  think  how  true 
oar  words  were  to  prove !  Ere  long  the  army  was  deployed  along 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Saint  Jean.  Since  the  morning  the  weather 
had  cleared  up  and  a  brilliant  sun  was  now  shining  on  our  long 
and  glittering  lines.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  sight !  Bayonets, 
helmets,  and  cuirasses  were  sparkling  in  the  bright  sunshine,  a 
gentle  breeze  from  time  to  time  shook  out  the  tricoloured  folds  of 
our  standards  and  colours,  and  the  pennons  of  the  Lancers,  drums 
were  beating,  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  bands  of  every 
regiment  struck  up  the  air  of  '^Veillons  au  Salut  de  TEmpire/'  as 
Napoleon  for  the  last  time  rode  along  the  lines  of  his  gallant  army. 

Never  could  he  have  heard  the  old  familiar  cry  of  Vive 
FEmpereur  shouted  with  greater  enthusiasm,  and  never  were  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  devotion  to  his  cause  more  strongly  to  be  seen 
in  the  features,  gestures  and  voices  of  his  men,  now  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  The  long  dark  red  lines  of  the 
English  confronting  us  upon  the  opposite  ridges  made  the  scene 
still  grander  and  more  impressive.  Time  was  however  moving  on 
apace.  As  the  echoes  of  our  drums  died  away,  a  profound  and 
ominous  stillness  reminding  one  of  that  usually  preceding  a 
convulsion  of  nature  prevailed.  We  await  the  signal  with  im- 
patience. Between  half  past  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the  thunder 
from  over  one  hundred  of  our  guns  suddenly  burst  upon  our  ears, 
the  English  Artillery  speedily  opened  in  reply. 

The  left  of  d'Erlon's  corps  rested  on  the  Brussels  high  road 
stretching  far  away  to  some  coppices  on  the  extreme  right  of  our 
position,  and  there  we  remained  motionless  for  the  two  hours 
during  which  the  cannonade  lasted.  According  to  custom  we  had 
covered  our  front  with  lines  of  skirmishers  extended  in  the  hollow 
ground  which  separated  us  from  the  English,  and  we  had  little  to 
do,  until  the  time  came  for  us  to  attack  their  ridge,  but  patiently 
to  receive  their  fire. 

Meanwhile  a  desperate  struggle  was  raging  on  onr  left  in  and 
around  Hoogomont,  we  there  (uselessly  it  was  said)  expended  i^ 
great  many  men  in  the  attack  on  Hougomont,  which  was  originally 
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only  to  have  been  a  false  one,  to  draw  off  the  enemy's  attention 
from  the  real  atlaok  reserved  for  d'firlon's  corps.  When  at  last  it 
was  thought  that  the  English  had  been  sufficiently  pounded  by  our 
guns,  d'Erlon's  four  divisions  of  two  regiments,  or  four  battalions 
each  were  formed  in  separate  columns  of  attack.  Marcognet's 
division  to  which  the  4i5th  belonged  was,  like  the  others,  to  advance 
in  line,  battalion  after  battalion  following  the  preceding  one  at  an 
interval  of  four  paces  only.  A  faulty  formation,  and  one  that  cost 
us  dear,  as  we  were  thus  unable  to  form  squares  against  Cavalrj,  and 
the  enemy's  guns  had  a  depth  of  twenty  ranks  to  play  upon.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  to  whom  the  first  corps  owed  this  disastrous  for- 
mation which  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  our  subsequent  failure. 

But  this  defective  arrangement  of  our  troops  reminds  me  of  the 
singular  conduct  of  one  of  our  officers,  induced  partly  no  doubt  by 
the  unusual  manner  in  which  we  were  ordered  to  advance.  How 
true  is  the  saying  that  farce  and  tragedy  are  so  closely  allied,  the 
little  episode  that  1  am  about  to  relate  bears  out  this  assertion. 

In  our  battalion  there  was  a  rather  thin  and  very  tall  captain, 
upwards  of  six  feet  four  inches  in  heigth.  He  had  served  in  Spain 
but  had  failed  to  bring  back  a  great  reputation  for  courage,  fond 
as  he  was  of  rattling  his  W»  in  conversation.  While  our  column 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  canister  shot  was  painfully  toiling  op  the 
slope  occupied  by  the  enemy,  our  gallant  friend  probably,  throagh 
inadvertence,  kept  edging  closer  and  closer  to  the  rear  rank  of  the 
company  in  front  of  U9,  and  doubtless  considering  it  unfair  to  pre- 
sent a  higher  target  to  the  enemy  than  his  neighbours,  he  tried 
hard  to  conceal  his  head  behind  the  shoulders  of  the  man  before 
him  ;  with  this  object  he  bent  his  body  nearly  double  in  a  most  an- 
soldierlike  attitude.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  soon  perceiving  that  his 
position  was  becoming  unpleasant,  he  turned  sharply  round,  facing 
his  company  and  stepped  backwards  balancing  his  sword  as  we  do 
on  parade  to  mark  the  cadence  and  correct  the  dressing,  but  in 
doing  so  in  order  not  to  lose  the  friendly  shelter  in  his  front  be 
leant  backwards  in  a  still  more  ungraceful  attitude  than  his  pre- 
vious one.  He  may  at  any  rate  boast  of  having  afforded  as  a 
hearty  laugh  in  a  very  serious  moment. 

At  length  our  time  has  come,  a  frantic  shout  of  Vive  I'Empereur 
is  our  answer  to  the  order  to  advance.  The  four  columns  step  off 
with  arms  supported,  and  with  ranks  well  closed  up,  we  descend 
the  slope  into  the  hollow  ground  which  divided  us  from  the  English 
whose  batteries  thunder  upon  us.  The  intervening  space  is  but 
small,  an  ordinary  pedestrian  would  have  crossed  it  easily  in  five  or 
six  minutes,  but  the  soft  saturated  ground  and  the  tall  rye  we  had 
to  pass  through  much  retarded  our  advance,  and  gave  the  Engti9ti 
batteries  ample  time  to  do  their  work  of  death  upon  us.  Yet 
there  was  no  6inching,  and  when  we  at  length  reach  the  position, 
the  drums  beat  the  charge,  the  pace  is  quickened,  and  with  a 
thousand  cries  of  Vive  TEmpereur  we  rush  on  the  batteries.     Sud- 
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denly  fresh  obstacles  arise.  The  English  infantry,  which  had  hitherto 
been  concealed  in  a  hollow  road,  spring  up  and  open  a  murderous 
fire  on  us  at  a  few  yards  distance.  Nothing  daunted  we  drive  them 
back  with  the  bayonet,  and  continue  our  advance  through  the  gaps 
in  a  quick -set  hedge  which  had  partially  concealed  their  guns,  and 
with  loud  shouts  of  triumph  we  reach  the  plateau.  But  these 
efforts  had  disordered  our  formation,  our  ranks  become  mixed  and 
before  we  could  recover  onrselves  we  are  charged  with  the  bayonet 
by  fresh  foes.*  The  struggle  recommences,  and  a  terrible  mel^ 
ensues. 

In  our  fearful  state  of  confusion,  our  officers  did  their  utmost  to 
establish  some  sort  of  order  among  the  companies.  As  1  was  push- 
ing one  of  our  men  into  his  proper  place  in  the  ranks  he  suddenly 
sank  under  a  sword  cut,  turning  briskly  round  I  saw  the  English 
Dragoons  riding  into  our  column,  in  every  direction  cutting  our 
men  down  right  and  left.  Although  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  the  best  Cavalry  in  the  world  to  break  a  well  formed 
Infantry  square  which  defends  itself  with  steadiness  and  courage, 
still  when  Infantry  are  broken  and  in  confusion,  resistance  on  their 
part  is  hopeless  and  Cavalry  can  mow  them  down  with  comparative 
impunity.  Such  was  now  our  sad  case.  In  vain  did  our  poor 
fellows  try  and  defend  themselves  with  their  bayonets,  they  bad  not 
a  chance  against  these  dragoons  mounted  as  they  were  on  powerful 
horses.  The  few  shots  this  hapless  and  bewildered  crowd  could  fiie 
proved  as  dangerous  to  our  own  men  as  to  the  Cavalry.  We  were 
totally  defenceless  before  these  terrible  dragoou8,t  who  in  their  fury 
cut  down'every  one  they  could  reach,  even  to  our  poor  drummer  boys. 
It  was  then  we  lost  our  eagle,  and  then  death  stared  me  in  the  face, 
for  my  best  and  dearest  friends  were  falling  fast  around  me,  and 
though  still  mechanically  brandishing  my  sword  I  every  instant 
expected  to  share  their  fate.  As  soon  as  we  ceased  to  offer  them 
any  resistance,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  prepared  to 
cross  tiie  hollow  in  order  to  capture  our  guns,  while  the  remainder 
carried  off  as-  prisoners  the  small  remnant  of  our  division  still  left 
standing.  At  this  instant  I  had  just  been  knocked  down  by  a 
troop  horse,  and  I  found  myself  in  company  with  many  of  our  men 
who  had  either  been  killed  or  wounded,  or  knocked  over  like  my- 
self. 

You  will  readily  understand  the  enemy  not  losing  much  time  in 
searching  out  the  living  among  the  dead,  so  they  left  me  on  the 
ground  where  I  think  it  would  have  been  prudent  for  me  to  have 
patiently  awaited  the  result  of  the  battle.  In  fact  what  would  I 
gain  by  getting  up  ?  Only  two  things,  either  to  surrender  myself 
prisoner,  or  to  try  and  get  back  to  our  lines  by  mixing  myself  among 
those  about  to  attack  them — apparently  an  insane  attempt. 

However  when  once  more  on  my  legs  I  adopted  the  latter  alter- 
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t  The  Scoti  Greyt.  Sergeant  Ewart  took  the  Eagle  of  the  45th.  ^ 
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native  for  tlie  love  of  liberty  is  almost  as  deeply  rooted  in  oar  natpre 
as  the  love  of  life.  As  you  may  believe  I  did  not  at  that  moment 
argue  thus  with  myself,  I  merely  obeyed  an  instinct.  80  I  once 
more  began  to  wend  my  way  across  this  fatal  valley,  these 
saturated  fields,  and  these  trampled  crops  now  smeared  with  blood, 
and  strewn  with  corpses.  I  walked  staggering  along,  my  feet  now 
and  then  entangled  in  the  rye,  and  with  such  a  suffocating  feeling 
in  my  chest  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  feeling  as  if  I  were 
walking  in  a  dream,  for  I  often  fancied  I  had  a  nightmare,  and  that 
my  legs  refused  to  walk.  I  only  saw  near  me  a  few  scattered 
English  draji^oons  on  whom  our  batteries  were  playing,  and  I  won- 
dered how  1  should  escape  from  either.  I  was  so  near  the  dragoons 
that  I  kept  fancying  some  of  them  would  infallibly  cut  me  down, 
but  my  fears  on  that  score  were  quite  groundless  as  the  dragoons 
had  other  things  to  mind  at  the  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  and 
1  went  on  towards  our  batteries  together,  and  whilst  they  were 
sabring  our  gunners  I  slipped  through  and  safely  reached  a  little 
hollow  about  one  hundred  yards  behind  our  guns,  where  I  threw 
myself  down  to  recover  my  breath.  1  daresay  plenty  of  my  com- 
rades saved  themselves  in  the  same  way,  but  my  attention  was 
naturally  so  wholly  absorbed  in  my  own  fate  that  I  never*Doticed 
them.  Anyhow  there  was  I  safe  for  a  few  minutes  in  my  little  pit 
where  I  tried  to  collect  my  ideas,  which  I  did  with  great  difficulty, 
for  as  long  as  the  danger  was  imminent  my  strength  held  out,  but 
when  once  in  safety  my  strength  forsook  me  entirely,  and  I  lay  for 
some  time  nearly  incapable  of  motion.  Extreme  fatiirue,  the  pain 
of  my  two  wounds  which  I  now  began  to  feel,  and  surprise  at  my 
unexpected  escape  affected  me  more  than  had  done  the  actual  dan- 
gers I  had  gone  through — my  wounds  were  but  trifling — during 
the  mel^e  on  the  fatal  plateau  a  horse's  hoof  had  trodden  on  my 
foot,  and  I  had  received  a  bayonet  thrust  happily  jiot  on  the  knee 
itself,  or  I  should  have  been  quite  unable  to  walk,  but  just  above 
the  knee,  and  with  no  worse  results  than  that  of  making  walking 
painful  for  a  few  days.  How  odd  it  is  that  the  scar  of  so  tnAin^  a 
wound  should  be  descemable  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  but 
there  it  is,  and  when  I  now  by  chance  see  on  my  leg  a  little  five 
pointed  star  I  cannot  for  the*life  of  me  help  thinking  of  Waterloo. 
To  he  contmued. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE 
EIGHTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT  {Continued.) 

From  Baroda  a  force,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Grant, 
86th,  consisting  of  500  men  of  the  Eegiment,  a  battalion  of 
native  infantry,  some  irregular  horse,  and  a  small  battering  train, 
was  de8pat<!hed  against  the  hill-fort  of  Powangurh,  before  which 
the  troops  arrived  on  the  14th  of  September,  1808.  The  garrison 
refdaing  to  surrender,  the  fort  was  battered  until  the  17th,  when 
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orders  were  given  for  the  assault,  but  the  garrison  capitulated  • 
The  onlj  Mahratta  territory  remaining  in  Guzerat  was  thus  re- 
duced and  annexed. 

Colonel  Murray,  H.M/s  84th,  having  arrived  and  assumed 
command  at  Baroda,  the  troops  moved  into  Malwa  in  search  of 
Holkar,  and  on  the  18th  of  October  possession  was  taken  of 
Godra.  Here  the  news  was  received  of  the  victory  of  Assaye, 
which  had  been  won  three  weeks  previously,  and  of  the  consequent 
submission  of  Scindiah  and  the  Bajah  of  Berar,  which  lefb  only 
Holkar  and  some  of  the  minor  chieftains  of  the  Mahrattas,  as 
Canojee,  in  the  field. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  1807,  the  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  Balassinore,  and  afterwards  advanced  on  Lunawarree. 
On  the  march  the  rear  of  the  column,  composed  of  native  troops, 
was  attacked  by  the  Mahratta  horse  with  great  fury,  in  repulsing 
which  the  86th  had  several  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Six  weeks  later  Dhowd  was  taken,  in  which  neighbourhood  the 
troops  remained  a  couple  of  months  watching  Holkar's  move- 
ments. Thence  they  returned  to  Godra,  and  afterwards  to  Jer- 
rode,  to  cover  the  frontier  of  Guzerat  and  also  to  make  sure  of 
their  supplies,  as  a  terrible  famine  was  raging  in  the  Deccan  and 
other  districts  which  had  been  the  seat  of  war. 

After  a  three  weeks'  stay  at  Jerrode,  the  65th  and  86th  again 
moved  into  Malwa  as  far  as  Dhowd,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1804.  They  suffered  cruelly  from  the  heat,  the 
two  Begiments  having  lost  one  officer  and  thirty-three  men  by 
sunstroke  in  one  day,  just  before  their  arrival  at  their  destination. 
From  Dhowd  the  troops  marched  to  Scindiah's  capital,  Oojein, 
whence  the  86th  with  some  native  troops  pushed  on  to  Holkar's 
capital,  Indore,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th  of  August,  the 
city  having  been  evacuated  by  the  Mahrattas  the  evening  before. 
Captain  Bichardson,  86 tb,  with  the  flank  companies  of  the  Begi- 
ment  and  a  battalion  of  native  infantry  was  despatched  from 
Indore  against  a  fort,  twenty  miles  distant,  said  to  be  full  of 
troops  and  provisions,  but  when  the  walls  were  scaled  the  fort 
was  found  empty,  the  enemy  having  quitted  it  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously. 

Colonel  Murray  had  now  advanced  so  far  that  his  communica- 
tions wiih  Guzerat  were  cut  off,  and  his  watchful  foe,  seizing  the 
opportunity,  had  threatened  to  enter  and  lay  waste  the  province. 
The  rainy  season  was  approaching,  and  to  make  matters  worse, 
a  detachment  from  the  Bengal  Army,  which  Lord  Lake  had  de* 
Bpatched,  under  com i^aud  of  Colonel  the  Honorable  W.  Monson, 
H.M.'s  76th,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Colonel  Murray,  was  sur- 
prised and  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  and  most  disastrous 
retreat,  the  painful  details  of  which  need  not  here  be  recalled. 
An  immediate  return  was  imperative  ;  Murray,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  deceive  the  enemy,  made  a  sudden  advance  of  two  marches. 
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facing  about  on  the  third,  and  hastening  back  towards  Guxerat. 
Bareljy  even  in  the  chequered  page  of  Indian  story,  hare  troops 
endured  severer  trials  and  privations,  or  evinced  a  nobler  spirit 
than  was  displayed  by  the  Europeans  in  this  retreat.  The  rains, 
we  are  told,  set  in  with  such  exceptional  violence  that  the  tents 
were  destroyed  and  officers  and  men  were  left  without  cover,  the 
gun-bullocks  and  camels  died  by  scores,  the  baggage  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  guns  dragged  with  ropes  across  the  cotton- 
grounds  waist-deep  in  water,  on  all  sides  the  natives  were  perish- 
ing by  famine,  supplies  were  unprocurable,  and  the  soldiers, 
European  and  native,  were  dying  daily  from  exhaustion.  But  by 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  troops  the  guns  were  saved,  and  the 
force  got  back  to  Oojein,  its  numbers  reduced  from  six  to  three 
thousand.  Spirited  exertions  were  made  to  re-equip  the  remnan^ 
and  in  October,  1804,  it  was  once  more  in  the  field. 

An  advance  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Kotah  and  Hampore, 
Inglehur  and  several  other  smaller  hill-forts  being  captured  en 
rouie.  Holkar's  army  had  by  this  time  become  routed  and  dis- 
persed by  the  troops  under  Lord  Lake,  but  hostilities  had  been 
prolonged  by  the  treachery  of  the  Kajah  of  Bburtpore,  to  punish 
which.  Lord  Lake,  notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  his  re- 
sources, determined  to  lay  siege  to  the  famous  J&t  fortress. 

Beinforcements  from  Bombay  had  by  this  time  reached  Mal- 
wa,  and  a  column  under  command  of  Major-l^neral  Jones,  was 
ordered  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Bhurtpore  so  as  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Lake's  forces.  After  a  long  and  harassing  march, 
during  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  column  was  surrounded 
by  clouds  of  Mahratta  horsemen,  the  Bombay  division  reached  the 
camp  before  Bhurtpore  on  the  11th  of  February,  1805,  and  was 
inspected^^by  Lord  Lake,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  the  bear- 
ing of  the  troops.  The  65th  and  86th,  we  are  told,  presented  a 
singularly  i  motley  appearance,  their  tattered  uniforms  patched 
with  various  colours  or  replaced  by  red-cotton  jackets,  and  many 
of  the  men  wearing  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  turbans  in  place  of 
caps.  A  famous  military  engineer  has  recorded  his  opinion  that 
"  no  policy  at  a  siege  can  be  worste  than  beginning  operations  with 
a  small  quantity  of  materials,  and  making  the  attack  keep  pace 
with  the  supply ;"  this  error,  undoubtedly,  had  been  com- 
mitted atJBhurtpore.  Two  sanguinary  assaults  had  already  ^iled, 
and  the  siege  still  dragged  on,  the  duties  falling  with  exceptional 
severity  on  the  infantry  working' parties  and  the  artillerymen. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  at  3  a.m.,  a  third  assault  was  given, 
which  failed  utterly,  after  a  loss  of  894  killed  and  wounded.  On 
this  occasion  250  men  of  the  86th^  with  two  companies  of 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  were  directed  to  attack  an  outwork 
covering  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  fortress,  a  service 
which  they  successfully  performed,  carrying  the  work  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  driving  the  Arabs,  who  fought  with  their  usual 
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determination,  into  the  city,  and  capturing  eleven  guns.  Lieu- 
tenants Lamphier*  and  1/ Aguilar^f  (Adjutant  and  Acting  Brigade- 
Major,)  86th,  especially  distioguished  themselves  on  this  occasion, 
the  former  receiving  a  spear-wound  in  the  neck.  As  the  Arah 
fugitives  flocked  to  the  gate,  Captain  Grant  pushed  on  in  hopes 
of  entering  with  them,  but  the  gate  was  shut  on  the  head  of  the 
column,  which  by  one  account  was  actually  inside,  and  afterwards 
destroying  the  fugitives  outside,  Captain  Grant,  carrying  off  the 
captured  guns,  retired  into  the  Pettah,  to  await  the  result  of  the 
other  attacks.  Whilst  the  86th  and  the  Sepoys  were  hauling  off 
their' trophies,  they  were  attacked  by  a  strong  body  of  Mahratta 
horse^  who  had  issued  from  the  fortreto  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
take them ;  but  the  effort  was  foiled  by  the  steadiness  of  the 
troops.  Forming  a  square  round  the  guns,  under  a  heavy  fire, 
Captain  Grant  succeeded  in  bringing  them  safe  into  camp.  This 
was  the  only  successful  part  of  the  day's  operations.  The  enem/s 
cavalry  next  attacked  the  camp,  but  were  beaten  off  by  the 
troops  not  engaged  in  the  assault.  The  determined  bravery  of 
Captain  Grant's  detachment  was  commended  by  Lord  Lake  in 
General  Orders,  and  the  eleven  captured  guns  were  directed  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  regimental  lines,  a  distinction  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Regiment  and  the  Bombay  column  of  which  it 
formed  part.:|: 

At  3  a.m.  on  the  following  morning  the  fourth  assault  was 
given.  A  column  composed  of  the  flank  companies  of  the  65th 
and  86th,  supported  by  the  75th  and  76th  Eegiments,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Monson,  stormed  a  large  and  high  bastion, 
but  their  forlorn-hope,  after  passing  the  ditch,  was  destroyed  in 
attempting  to  mount  the  breach,  which  was  exceedingly  steep  and 
knee-deep  in  loose  earth  and  stones.  Every  effort  was  made ;  the 
men  climbing  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  but  in  vain. 
Some  strove  to  climb  in  by  the  shot-holes  made  by  the  British 
guns,  others  drove  their  bayonets  into  the  mud  walls  to  ascend 
by,  while  the  enemy  above  hurled  large  stones,  logs  of  timber 
bales  of  flaming  oiled  cotton,  and  jars  filled  with  combustibles 
uix>n  their  heads.  The  killed  and  wounded  lay  by  hundreds, 
crushed  beneath  the  falling  timbers  or  burning  under  the  flaring 
oiled  cloth.  After  two  hours  of  brave  endeavour,  during  which 
the  struggle  raged  unceasingly ,§  Colonel  Monson,  seeing  the  im- 
possibility of  succeeding,  ordered  the  retreat,  and  thus  ended  the 
fourth  and  last  attack.  The  British  loss  amounted  to  over  1000 
killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  two  attacks  the  86th  had  two  sergeants  and  twenty- 

*  Afterwardi  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lamphier,  whose  senrices  will  be  noticed  on  a 
fiiture  occasion. 

t  Afterwards  Lieotenant-Oeneral  Sir  6.  T.  D'Agnilar,  K.C.B.,  who  died  in 
1855. 

t  Cannon's  «•  Historical  Records.'*  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 

§  Thornton's  "  History  of  India,"  Vol.  I.  ^ 
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three  wen  killed,  Captain  Moreton,  Lieutenants  Travers,  Baird* 
Lamphier  and  D'Aguilar,  one  sergeant,  one  drummer,  and  Beventy- 
three  men  wounded.  A  great  number  of  the  wounded  died. 
Lieutenant  Baird  received  five  wounds,  Lieutenant  Lamphier  was 
wounded  each  day,  and  this  officer  and  Lieutenant  IVAguilar 
distinguished  themselves  on  both  occasions.  Sergeant  Qeorge 
Ibertsen  was  commended  in  Kegimental  Orders  for  his  conduct  at 
the  breach,  and  Corporal  Crawfurd  was  rewarded  with  the  rank 
of  sergeant  for  his  behaviour  on  the  same  occasion.* 

The  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  without  additional  means,  proving 
impractical.  Lord  Lake  moved  his  forces  in  the  direction  of 
Gwalior,  halting  en  route  at  Dhclpore.  Here  negociations  for 
peace  having  been  concluded,  the  Army  was  broken  up,  and  the 
Bengal  column  proceeded  to  Muttra  and  the  Bombay  to  Tonk, 
where  they  remained  in  huts  during  the  monsoon. 

Cannon  ("  Historical  Becord'')  gives  the  following  return  of 
the  officers  and  men  present  with  Lord  Lake's  Army  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1805  ; — 

Major  Cuyler,(*)  commanding  brigade ;  Captain  John  Grant, 
commanding  regiment ;  Captain  Baird ;  Lieutenants  Maurice, 
M'Laurin,  H.  Steele,  T.  Lamphier,  and  G.  T.  D'Aguilar ;  Quarter- 
master Smith,  Surgeon  Dean,  Assistant-Surgeon  Bellars  ;{*) 
48  sergeants,  19  drummers,  S54i  rank  and  file.  The  officers 
whose  names  are  thus  distinguished  (*)  were  Egyptian  medal- 
lists. 

After  the  rains,  the  Bombay  column  continued  its  march  through 
Jeypore,  in  pursuit  of  Holkar,  who  still  kept  the  field,  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  where  finding  himself  dis- 
appointed of  the  aid  he  had  expected  from  the  Sikhs,  the  Mah- 
ratta  chieftain  tendered  his  submission,  and  the  hostilities  came 
to  an  end. 

In  General  Order,  date  Riapoora  Ghaut,  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
18th  of  December,  1805,  Lord  Lake  notified  his  thanks  to  Major- 
General  Jones  and  the  officers  and  men,  European  and  Native, 
of  the  Bombay  column,  adding : — *'  His  Lordship  has  been  pleased 
to  witness  on  every  occasion  on  which  they  have  been  employed, 
the  steady  conduct  and  gallantry  in  action  of  all  the  troops  com- 
posing the  division.'' 

From  their  camping-ground  on  the  Suttej,  then  generally 
known  by  its  ancient  name  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  Bombay  troops 
commenced  their  return  march,  reaching  the  Predidency  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1806. 

During  the  ten  years  elapsed  since  the  Begiment  left  England 
in  the  summer  of  1796,  it  had  sailed  round  the  Cape  to  India, 
twice  had  traversed  the  Bed  Sea,  twice  crossed  the  Egyptian 
Desert ;  it  had  served  in  South  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  Ceylon,  in 
all  the  three  Presidencies  of  India ;  with  other  corps  ofj  Lake's 
•  Cannon't  "  Hittorica)  Records."  ^^6^ 
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Arm  J  it  bad  penetrated  farther  to  the  north-west  than  anj 
preTioos  British  troops ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  incessant 
Indian  field-service  ten  of  its  officers  and  over  a  thousand  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  had  laid  down  their  lives — a  brave 
record,  though  but  a  brief  part  of  the  long  rule  of  gallant  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  our  Eastern  Empire  commemorated  by 
the  word  **  India"  inscribed  on  the  regimental  colours  and  ap- 
pointments some  twenty  years  later. 

Soon  after  its  arrival  at  Bombay,  the  86th  was  ordered  to  Goa, 
where  a  British  occupation  was  considered  expedient  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  and  landed  on  the  rock  of  Agoado  near  that 
place,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1806 ;  the  same  year  the  Begimeut 
was  ordered  to  be  styled  the  86th  or  **  Leinster*'  Begiment  of 
Foot,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  C.  Boss,  Bart.,  from  the  85th, 
succeeded  to  the  colonelcy.*  About  the  same  time  218  volun- 
teers were  received  from  the  77th  Begiment,  ordered  home — pro- 
bably the  detachment  shown  in  the  regimental  muster-rolls  of 
1807  as  at  Oawnpore — ^and  also  a  small  draft  from  England,  of 
whose  services  something  must  be  said. 

In  the  summer  of  1805,  an  army  had  been  collected  at  Cork, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  for  the  defence  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  having  rendered  this  ser- 
vice unnecessary,  a  part  of  the  troops  was  embarked  under  com-^ 
mand  of  Sir  r^vid  Baird,  on  a  secret  expedition,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  recapture  from  the  Dutch  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  With  this  force  were  embarked,  the  1st 
Battalion  59th,  destined  for  Madras  when  its  services  could  be 
spared  from  the  Cape,  and  also  some  details  of  the  86th  and 
other  regiments  serving  in  India,  amounting  to  149  of  all 
ranks.* 

In  Cannon's  '^  Historical  Becord,''  it  is  stated  that  the  86th 
draft  was  composed  of  Lieutenant  Michael  Creagh,  Ensigns 
Blackall  and  Hillhouse,  Paymaster  Cope,  and  thirty  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  but  the  despatches  show  that  other  officers 
of  the  86th  were  embarked,  one  of  whom.  Captain  Sorrell,  was 
appointed  by  Sir  D.  Baird  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  the  Ex- 

*  The  compiler  of  the  '*  Notes^  hat  failed  to  ditcorer  the  origin  of  this  title. 
The  new  Colonel,  Sir  Charles  Rosa,  was  a  man  of  property  and  inflnence  in  Ire- 
land, hot  appears  to  baye  had  no  special  connection  with  the  province  of  Leinster. 
Of  two  regiments  which  he  had  previously  raised,  one  was  Scotch,  the  116th 
Perthshire  Highlanders,  the  other  the  2nd  Battalion  85th,  of  which  he  was 
Colonel-Commandant,  was  formed  from  the  English  Militia.  Although  the  Irish 
element  was  strongly  represented  among  the  officers,  the  86th  had  hitherto  been 
chiefly  recruited  in  England.  Probably  the  heavy  losses  during  the  Mahratta  cam- 
paigns were  made  up  by  drafts  from  the  Irish  Militia  regiments,  which  at  that 
time  fnmished  so  many  fine  soldiers  to  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  connection  may 
have  suggested  the  title.  No  muster-rolls  of  the  Regiment  now  exist  for  the  period 
between  1799  and  1807,  and  Mr.  Cannon,  whose  '*  Historical  Record"  was  com- 
piled forty  years  ago  from  materials  then  in  possession  of  the  Renment,  mentions 
no  drafts  except  those  specified  above.  Digitized  by  vjOOQi 

t  "  Military  Transactions,"  compiled  by  Quartermaster-General's  Dept. 
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peditionarj  Force.  The  expedition  called  at  Bahia  in  Brazilt 
Inhere  the  troops  were  put  on  shore  for  a  few  weeks,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Table  Bay,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1806.  On  the  6th  of  January,  the  heavy  surf  which  was  pre- 
vailing on  the  coast  having  somewhat  abated,  the  Highland 
brigade  under  General  Ferguson,  consisting  of  the  71st,  72 nd, 
and  93rd  Highland  Regiments^  the  latter  having  the  drafts  of 
the  78th  and  86th  in  its  ranks,  landed  in  Lospard's  Bay,  ex- 
periencing a  slight  opposition  from  a  light  corps  of  the  enemy 
scattered  along  the  heights  bordering  the  shore.  On  this  occa- 
sion Colonel  Pack,  71st,  and  a  few  men  were  wounded,  and 
thirty-five  men  lost  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  surf. 

The  stores  being  landed  on  the  7th,  the  troops  advanced  on 
the  following  day,  and  ascending  the  Blue  Berg,  perceived  the 
enemy  drawn  up  on  a  plain  in  two  lines  of  about  5,000  men, 
with  23  guns.  General  Baird  directed  the  first  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  24th,  59th,  and  83rd  Begiments,  under  Colonel 
James  Baird  to  move  to  the  right,  whilst  the  Highland  brigade, 
thrown  forward  on  the  high  road,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy, 
who  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  round  shot,  and  musketry. 
Seemingly  determined  to  retain  their  position,  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  smart  fire  as  the  troops  advanced,  till  General  Ferguson 
gave  the  order  to  charge.  A  charge  so  impetuous  followed  that 
the  enemy,  panic  struck,  fired  their  last  volley  without  aim  or 
effect,  and  breaking  at  all  points,  fled  in  confusion,  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  more  than  600  killed  and  wounded,  whilst 
that  of  the  British  was  only  16  killed  and  191  wounded.  The 
93  rd  lost  Lieutenaijit-Colonel  Honey  wood  and  two  men  killed. 
Lieutenants  Scobie  and  Strahan,  78tb,  and  Lieutenant  Creagh, 
86th  attached,  and  Ensign'!  Heddrick,  93rd,  one  sergeant,  one 
drummer,  and  fifty-one  privates  wounded.  Two  days  later  the 
colony  was  surrendered.* 

After  a  short  stay  in  Cape  Town  the  86th  and  other  drafts 
proceeded  with  the  59th  Eegiment  to  Madras,  thence  they  were 
forwarded  to  their  respective  corps. 

At  Goa,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hastings  Fraserf  assumed  the  com* 
mand,  having  arrived  from  Europe  overland,  and  Major  Cuyler 
returned  home4 

•  **  Military  Transactions/*  1809.  Stewart's  "  Scottish  Highlaoden,*'  Vol.  IL 
•*  History  of  the  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders." 

t  Afterwards  Lieutenant-General  Hastings  Fraser.  This  officer  entered  the  S«r^ 
rice  in  1787,  and  made  the  principal  campaigns  of  1790-99  as  an  officer  in  the 
74th  Highlanders.  He  eommanded  the  86th  for  some  years.  He  died  in  London 
in  1852. 

X  A  trihote  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  hrave  officer,  whose  sendees  have  been 
unaccountably  neglected  in  the  **  Historical  Records"  of  the  corps  in  which  he 
served.  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Cuyler  was  the  fourth  son  of  General  Cornelius 
Cuyler,  who  raised  the  86th  Regiment,  and  subsequently  was  Colonel  of  the  69th 
Foot,  and  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1814.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1787  in 
the  55tb  Foot,  then  commanded  by  his  father,  and  was  promoted  to  a  oom^anj  in 
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In  February,  1808,  Captain  John  Grant,  of  the  Regiment,  also 
left  for  England,  when  the  Governor  of  Bombay  (Duncan)  pub- 
lished the  following  complimentary  notice  in  the  Presidency 
General  Order ; — 

•*  The  Honourable  the  Governor-in-Council  cannot  allow  Cap- 
tain Grant,*  H.M.'s  86th  Regiment,  to  depart  without  being 
accompanied  by  this  testimonial  to  the  credit  which  that 
meritorious  officer  has  done  to  the  British  arms  during  his  service 
in  India,  at  the  siege  of  Baroda,  the  capture  of  the  important 
fortresses  of  Baroach  and  Powanghur,  and  particularly  in  the 
arduous  and  successful  attack  of  the  column,  which  Captain 
Grant  commanded,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1805,  at  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpore,  on  which  occasion  he  gallantly  carried  the  enemy's 
posts  and  captured  the  whole  of  his  guns,  eleven  in  number,  &c/' 

Early  in  1809  orders  were  received  for  the  removal  of  the 
86th  from  Goa,  to  form  part  of  a  field-force  to  that  assembled  in 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  in  anticipation  of  further  disaffection 
among  the  native  troops.  The  following  notifioatioui  dated  the 
Palace,  Panjim,  16th  of  August,  1809,  was  issued  by  the  Portu- 
guese Viceroy  and  Captain-General  of  the  Indies  on  its  departure. 

"  On  the  departure  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  86th  Begiment 
from  Goa  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Captain-General  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Asia  avails  himself  of  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  express  his  sentiments  of  praise  and  admiration  of  the 
regular  order  and  conduct  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eraser  and 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  corps  have  so  honourably  ob- 
served during  a  period  of  three  years,  which  they  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  territories  subject  to  his  authority,  so  creditable 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Begiment. 

'*  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  will  never  forget  the  invariable 
harmony  which  has  always  subsisted  between  the  subjects  of 
H.B.BL  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  and  all  ranks  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  86th  Begiment,  whose  remembrance  will  be 
always  grateful  to  him ;  and  he  doubts  not  they  will  continue  to 
acquire,  in    whatever  part  of  the  world  their  services  may   be 

the  86th,  on  the  formation  of  that  corps.  He  served  with  it  in  the  Channel  and 
North  Sea,  in  the  Cape,  Egypt,  and  tliroughont  the  Indian  campaigns  of  1802-05. 
On  his  return  borne  he  was  appointed  Inspecting  Field  Officer  of  MiUtia  in^Nova  Scotia, 
and  snbseqnently  Lientenant-Colonel  of  the  llth  Regiment,  the  Ist  Battalion  of 
which  he  commanded  in  the  Peninsular  War  with  distinction  on  several  memor- 
able occasions,  particalarly  at  Salamanca,  where  the  battalion  had  340  officers  and 
men  killed  and  woiinded  out  of  412  of  all  ranks  present,  and  at  Toulouse,  in  both 
of  which  engagements  he  was  wounded  (gold  medal  and  C.B.)  He  died  at  Ports- 
mouth in  February,  1818,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  regiment  from 
Gibraltar. 

*  This  gallant  officer  was  promoted  to  a  Majority  in  the  89th  Regiment  in  1809, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  UUed  in  the  ridiculous  attempt  upon  Fuengarola,  near 
Malaga,  made  by  Lord  Blayuey  with  a  small  force  from  Gibraltar.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  a£Fair  will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  '*  A  Story  of  Old  Gibraltar,^ 
in  **Once  a  Week,"  for  August  2,  1861.  ^  t 
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called  for,  glorious  claims  on  the  rewards  of  their  Sovereign  and 
the  admiration  of  their  country/* 

Leaying  Goa,  the  Regiment  proceeded  in  boats  np  the  river  to 
Candeaparr,  whence  it  ascended  the  Ghaats.  The  monsoon 
having  set  in,  the  men  suffered  much  from  the  incessant  rains 
and  inundations,  and  after  a  long  march  through  the  Mahratta 
territories,  arrived  at  Bellary  on  the  18th  of  September,  1809. 
The  2nd  Battalion  Bojals,  the  86th,  and  two  battalions  of  Native 
infantry  formed  the  first  brigade  undTer  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fraser, 
to  which  Lieutenant  M.  Creagh  was  appointed  Brigade-Major.  A 
large  force  assembled  under  command  of  Colonel  Conran,  of  the 
Boyals,  but  the  Native  troops  s^^ainst  whom  it  was  prepared  to 
act  returned  to  their  duty.  The  86th  then  garrisoned  Bellary  and 
Gooty ;  Captain  James  Burke  and  many  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  died  from  the  effect  of  the  fatigues  they  had  undei"- 
gone.  Soon  afterwards  the  Begiment  returned  to  QtosJ^ 
(To  he  continued,) 


PUT  YOUR  FAITH  ALONE  IN  PRINCES!! 
By  Hbnby  Bowles  Fbankltn,  LL.D. 

The  great  organ  of  the  English  Nation,  the  TimeSf  in  its  issue 
of  the  19th  of  November,  says: — '*  The  whole  of  the  Law  of  the 
Army  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion  far  surpassing  that  of 
our  own  Criminal  Code,  on  this  point  we  are  promised  reforms/' 
We  propose  to  see  whether  we  can  uphold  this  statement,  and 
for  that  purpose  take  the  very  last  case  which  has  been  going  on 
at  Chatham  during  some  days,  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself  whether  Military  Law  i$  or  ia  not  in  a  most 
deplorable  state,  and  although  His  Royal  Highness  did  happily 
step  in  in  a  just  manner  and  quash  all  the  proceedings,  yet  the 
mental  and  bodily  suffering  caused  to  the  prisoner,  and  his  anxiety 
during  a  most  unheard  of  delay  in  these,  cannot  be  compensated 
for  by  the  orders  issued  from  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  office 
'^  that  the  record  is  not  to  be  preserved."  It  has  been  said 
**  Put  not  your  faith  in  Princes  \"  but  we  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  one  at  the  head  of  the  Army,  as  the  soldier  does  in  his  good 
Prince  Oeorge^  more  particularly  when  there  is  no  burking  carried 
on,  but  things  are  brought  under  his  special  notice.  We  wish, 
however,  that  we  could  believe  that  such  were  always  the  case, 
but  we  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  only  at  the  last  moment, 
as  in  some  cases  at  Woolwich,  that  the  murder  has  out,  much  to 
the  great  soldier's  annoyance. 

In  the  case  with  which  we  propose  to  deal,  to  show  the  state 
of,  and  what  goes  on  in  our  Military  Courts  of  Law,  a, poor 
•  "  Beoordt  of  the  Itt  Royal  Regiment."    '•  Reoordt  of  the  86th  Foo^S^^ 
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sapper's  death  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  a  dose  of 
Burnett's  Solution,  or  in  other  words,  Chloride  of  Zinc,  having 
been  hj  accident  administered  to  him  and  another  man,  who, 
howeTer,  fortunately  recovered  by  means  of  an  antidote,  exhibited 
by  the  Staff-Sergeant  himself,  who  was  the  victim  tried  by  court- 
martial  when  the  General  called  out  "  Whom  shall  we  hang  ?*' 

To  commence  with  the  legal  points  of  the  case. 

It  being  one  of  sudden  death,  a  coroner's  court,  to  whom  the 
country  trusts  itself  in  like  cases,  assembled,  and  having  viewed 
the  body,  taken  evidence  at  length.  Her  Majesty's  coroner  summed 
up,  and  twelve  Englishmen  good  and  true,  deliberated  thereon,  a 
verdict,  and  a  most  proper  one,  was  returned  of  Accidental  Death  ! 
Now  one  would  have  supposed  that  this  very  finding  of  a  legal 
court  would  at  least  have  put  an  end  to  further  proceedings,  for 
clearly  if  it  were  a  pure  accident  it  could  not  have  been  due  to 
diliberate  neglect,  otherwise  manslaughter  would  have  been  re- 
turned. We  however  find  that  some  of  the  military  authorities 
thought  differently,  although  it  was  a  toxicological  case.  The 
point  we  wish  here  to  press  on  attention  is  that  the  *  Surgeon- 
General,  an  administrative  officer  of  ability  and^  high  position, 
in  a  praiseworthy  manner  now  applied  for  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoner.  If  he  did  not  understand  the  case  from  beginning  to 
end,  who  did  ?  If  he  were  not  an  expert  on  whom  the  country 
relies,  who  was  P  Yet  he  is  met  by  the  General  of  the  District's 
refusal,  in  fact  quietly  put  aside  ! 

To  continue,  however;  the  man  is  put  under  arrest  by  the 
General  without  even  a  crumb  of  explanation  being  given  him,  he 
is  kept  in  utter  ignorance  till  a  District  court-martial  is  ordered 
to  sit,  and  we  now  come  to  the  composition  of  the  court  for  his 
trial. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  both  the  men  poisoned,  one  of  whom, 
thanks  to  the  Sergeant  himself,  recovered,  belonged  to  the  Ord- 
nance Corps,  and  we  would  prefer  to  look  at  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  £oyal  Engineers  as  one,  because  in  most  cases  this  is  so 
socially,  and  they  have  generally  the  same  mess  at  large  stations. 
The  president  detailed  belonged  to  the  Boyal  Artillery,  next 
comes  a  captain  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  next  a  subaltern  of  the 
same  corps,  and  finally  a  captain  of  the  same  corps  is  made 
prosecutor.  Surely  this  was  a  preponderance  of  officers  of  the 
corps  concerned,  and  particularly  as  military  prosecutors  (and  we 
say  80  without  fear  of  contradiction)  understand  so  little  of  their 
duties.  The  rest  of  the  court  was  made  up  of  one  captain  and 
subaltern  99th  Regiment,  one  subaltern  5th  Fusiliers,  and  one 
subaltern  Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  in  fact,  a  nice  make  up  it 
vHUy  all  of  whom  acted  as  jury  and  judges ;  and  the  prosecutor,  a 
highly  intelligent  man,  like  all  Boyal  Engineers,  really  appeared 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  conviction  against~>the  PPor 
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sergeant  on  account  of  tbe  misfortune  that  bj  aeeidetU  had  be- 
fallen the  men  of  his  own  corps. 

Now  had  this  case  been  before  a  civil  tribunal,  and  anj  such 
preponderance  existed,  or  anj  idea  that  personal  feeling  might 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  jurj,  naturally  a  writ  of  certiorari 
would  have  issued  and  removed  the  case  to  another  court,  for  some 
men,  and  particularly  military  men,  find  it  difficult  to  look  at 
legal  points  in  cool  blood,  and  are  most  easily  prejudiced  pro  and 
eon,  even  before  a  trial  commences ;  and  perhaps  this  was  tbe 
cause  of  a  rule  as  enunciated  by  a  previous  Judge  Advocate- 
General  as  follows : 

^'  Where  a  personal  or  pecuniary  interest  exists,  there  should 
not  be  in  the  court  a  preponderance  of  officers  of  the  corps  con- 
cerned," as  when  a  bandsman  stole  an  instrument,  and  there  be- 
ing a  preponderance  of  officers  of  his  corps,  the  proceedings  were 
not  confirmed.  Therefore,  without  wishing  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  cast  any  idea  of  premature  unfairness  on  the  officers  of  the 
Boyal  Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers  forming  part  of  the  court, 
nor  to  call  it  a  packed  jury,  we  say  that  they  were  out  of  propor- 
tion as  against  the  prisoner's  interest,  and  that  the  whole  of 
these  Ordnance  officers,  with  their  prosecutor,  would  be  likely  to 
tend  to  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  which  is  the  more  clear  when 
we  look  at  the  unwarrantable  delay  in  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  consequent  and  unnecessary  augmentation  of  mental  and 
bodily  suffering  of  the  prisoner ;  so  clearly  against  Paragraph  IL 
Court-martial  procedure  laid  down  in  the  officers'  little  ''red 
bible,"  viz.:— 

'^  The  Court  has  the  power  of  granting  an  adjournment  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  further  evidence  either  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  or  prisoner,  but  they  should  in  no  case  grant  this 
unless  they  are  convinced  that  such  adjournment  and  production 
of  the  evidence  desired  is  not  unjust  to  the  prisoner,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  course  of  justice ;  great  care  is  there* 
fore  to  be  taken  both  by  the  prosecuting  officer  and  the  prisoner 
to  have  ready  at  the  trial  all  the  witnesses  and  documents  thej 
may  desire  to  produce  in  support  of  their  respective  cases." 

We  would  therefore   like  to  ask, 

1.  If  the  adjournment  and  the  amendment  of  the  charges  five 
separate  times  for  the  benefit  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  telegraph- 
ing for  a  new  witness  from  a  distance  is  in  keeping  with  the 
above  ? 

2.  Wither  such  was  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  when  a 
coroner's  court  of  the  British  realm  had  already  sat  and  its  fiai 
gone  forth — Accidental  Death  ? 

8.  Whether  any  care  could  have  been  taken,  or  knowledge  of 
law  shown,  in  framing  charges  which  the  court  allowed  the  pro- 
secutor to  amend  five  separate  times  ? 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  the  compositioaQ^  the 
Court.        •  ^ 
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We  know  that  when  a  departmental  officer  is  tried,  he  should 
bj  the  rules  and  cnstom  of  the  Service,  have  an  officer  of  his  own 
department  sitting  as  a  member,  and  for  this  reason  officers  of 
the  Medical  and  Commissariat  Departments  have  before  now  been 
called  upon  to  take  their  place  in  the  Oonrt,  although  the  word 
non-combatant,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  former  of  these,  has 
obtained,  but  must  before  long  be  abolished  for  ever.  Why  then, 
we  ask,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  purely  a  poisoning  case,  when  a 
non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Medical  Department  is  tried,  was 
not  that  Department  ordered  to  supply  a  member  ?  and  the  case 
is  made  much  stronger  because,  in  not  detailing  one  of  them,  it 
was  in  a  manner  throwing  over  the  last  Royal  Warrant,  which 
declares  that  from  henceforth  officers  of  the  Medical  Department 
are  to  command  men  of  their  own  corps,  and  actually  by  its  force 
put  Surgeon-General  Mackinnon,  C.B.,  in  command  at  Aldershot, 
and  others  elsewhere,  in  spite  of  confidential  circulars  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  combatting  its  Boyal  Clauses,  which  were  deemed 
in  some  cases  inconvenient.  It  may  have  been  hitherto  con- 
venient to  regard  them  as  non-combatants,  but  yet  they  have 
never  been  considered  so  when  in  the  trenches,  and  the  man  who 
planned  the  masterly  operations  by  which  the  great  Napoleon  was 
crushed  at  Leipsic,  declared  the  contrary  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and,  with  every  wish  for  the  good  of  the  Service,  we  question 
whether  it  is  convenient  to  continually  exclude  them  from  their 
legitimate  places  in  the  executive  of  the  Army,  where,  as  in  this 
case,  one  of  their  number  was  urgently  required  in  justice  to  the 
prisoner.  A  very  great  English  judge,  whose  work  is  the  bible 
of  lawyers,  ^'  Blaickstone,''  has  laid  it  down  "  that  an  officer  ob- 
jected to  on  the  score  of  prejudice,  should  ask  leave  to  withdraw 
in  most  cases ;"  but  here  we  find  that  in  addition  to  a  preponder- 
ance of  officers  of  the  corps  concerned,  as  members  of  the  Court, 
the  Boyal  Engineer  prosecuting  captain  stuck  to  his  post,  and  the 
objection  taken  to  him  by  the  captain  of  orderlies  himself,  who 
was  to  furnish  character,  having  been  referred,  was  as  usual,  in 
nearly  every  case  whether  valid  or  invalid,  over-ruled  at  the 
Brigade  Office. 

We  now  come  to  the  charges  five  times  amended,  and  the  poor 
prisoner  consequently  five  times  warned,  which  does  not,  it  must 
be  allowed,  make  it  appear  that  the  prosecutor  was  as  much  at 
home  with  his  Military  Law,  as  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  at 
throwing  up  an  earthwork,  and  which  the  more  proves  the  truth 
of  the  old  proverb,  "  Every  man  to  his  trade,"  which  the  Horse- 
Guards  yet  still  refuse  to  see. 

IH  Time  Warned. 

(1)  Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  military  discipline 
and  neglect  of  duty  at  the  Casualty  Hospital,  Chatham  Barracks  at 
or  about  1  p.m.  on  the  11th  October,  1878,  in  having  allowed 
8,285  Private  C.  Davis,  A.H.C.,  to  fill  a  stock  bottle  with  medi 
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oiae  from  a  jar,  without  preTioaslj  ascertainiiig  the  contents  of 
the  said  jar. 

2nd  Time  Warned. 
Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline 
in  having  grossly  neglected  his  duty  at  the  Casualty  Hospital  at 
Chatham  Barracks  at  or  about  1  p.m.  on  the  11th  October,  1878, 
in  the  following  instances— (which  we  must  see  are  becoming 
beautifully  greater). 

(1)  In  allowing  poison  to  be  taken  from  the  surgery^  under  his 
charge  in  an  irregular  manner. 

(2)  In  having  neglected  to  keep  poisons  under  lock  and  key  as 
strictly  laid  down  in  the  regulations  A.H.C.,  Para.  115-116. 
(Truly,  this  amendment  is  worthy  of  '^  le  g^nie"  itself,  and  the 
reader  will  as  we  get  on  further  remember  this  when  it  comes  out 
in  evidence  about  lists  of  poisons,  detailing  what  were  to  be  under 
lock  and  key.) 

Zrd  Time  Warning, 
Conduct  as  in  the  2nd  warning. 

(1)  In  allowing  Burnett's  Disinfecting  fluid  of  a  poisonous 
nature  to  be  taken  from  the  surgery  in  an  irregular  manner. 

(2)  In  allowing  the  afore-mentioned  poisonous  fluid  to  stand  in 
close  proximity  to  a  jar  containing  a  medicine  in  daily  use  and 
without  a  label  on  it. 

(3)  Having  neglected  to  keep  the  afore-mentioned  poisonous 
fluid  under  lock  and  key  as  strictly  laid  down  in  the  regulations 
for  A.H.C.,  page  25,  Para.  154,  155,  156. 

(Not  it  would  appear  then  as  before  stated  115  and  116,  and 
prosecutor  probably  not  having  beard  that  according  to  quantities, 
or  peculiar  idiosyucracies,  medicines  and  poisons  are  identical). 
4,th  Time  Warned. 

Instead  of  6th  Word  of  2nd  instance  3rd  time  read  ^  which  had 
no  label  on  it.'' 

Bth  Time  Warned, 

lusert  in  1st  instance  above  betw'een  the  words  poisonous  and 
nature  '*  and  dangerous." 

And  be  it  remarked  that  this  last  amendment  was  in  the  after- 
noon before  the  unfortunate  Sergeant's  trial. 

However,  we  have  now  got  the  Court  assembled,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  open  courts^  and  will  not  trespass  too  long  on  the  reader's 
time. 

The  1st  Witness  for  the  prosecution  on  his  examination  in 
chief  testified  that  he  did  all  in  a  hui*ry ;  the  Sergeant  was  heavily 
occupied  with  his  official  returns ;  that  he  put  his  bottles  when 
filled  into  a  bag  and  decamped  without  even  telling  the  Sergeant 
of  bis  leaving  the  surgery,  and  giving  no  one  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  he  had  the  proper  medicines  or  anything  else. 
But  the  Sergeant  actually  did  make  up  the  gargle  himself  and 
it  came  out  on  cross  examination  that  neither  on  this  nor  on  any 
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occasion  did  the  Sergeant  allow  bim  t^  handle  medicines,  tbat  he 
did  it  on  his  own  account,  or  at  the  bidding,  not  of  the  Sergeant 
but  a  Priyate  in  the  surgery,  and  that  he  had,  acttuiUy  unhnown 
to  the  Sergeant^  crawled  under  the  counter  out^of  sight;  to  get 
at  the  poison  like  a  rat  after  aniseed^  and  in  fact  unknown  to  any 
one.  Verily  Witness  No.  1  does  not  support  the  case  for  the 
ingenious  prosecution.     Now  let  us  see  what  comes  next ! 

The  2nd  Witness  called  by  the  prosecutor  proved  so  hostile  to 
his  case,  that  even  had  he  put  to  him  leading  questions  they 
mig^t  have  been  allowed  as  being  a  witness  that  was  called  pro 
and  proved  eon  iMMxpeetedly  hostile.  It  is  in  evidence  here  that 
on  the  man  coming  for  medicines,  he,  the  orderly,  asked  the 
Sergeant  to  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  gargle,  probably  this  was 
white,  as  composed  of  alum  and  water,  and  the  more  liable  to 
error.  The  Sergeant  knowing  that  this  was  a  request  against 
rules,  actually  ihreiw  down  the  pen  with  which  he  was  writing^ 
and  said,  **  Tou  will  do  no  such  thing/'  He  then  rose,  although 
much  occupied  with  his  weekly  returns,  and  made  up  the  gargle 
himself,  the  orderly  filled  the  cough  mixture  bottle  from  the  stock 
one,  and  did  not  even  see  the  other  who  took  utK>n  himself,  like  the 
aforesaid  rai,  to  crawl  under  the  counter  and  fill  from  the  poison 
(not  ihe  aniseed  bottle)  on  which  it  was  afterwards  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  there  was  a  label  in  the  Sergeant's  own  hand-writing, 
as  it  actually  came  off  on  the  damp  cloth  of  the  orderly,  and 
shewing  how  careful  a  man  the  Sergeant  was. 

Of  course  the  eyes  of  the  prosecutor  now  commenced  to  be 
opened,  and  he  found  he  had  called  witnesses  damning  to  his  case, 
and  must  beat  about  for  others,  although  against  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Queen's  Begulations.  The  Court  assisted  him  in  this  by 
adjourning,  and  telegraphing  for  another  witness  far  away, 
losing  entire  sight  of  the  grand  rule  in  English  Law,  '^  That  every 
prisoner  is  considered  innocent  till  conviction,  and  that  it  is  a  far 
higher  duty  to  protect  him  on  the  part  of  the  Court  than  to  assist 
in  even  the  conviction  of  a  guilty  man.'' 

The  3rd  Witness  having  duly  arrived  and  been  put  under  ex- 
amination, in  spite  of  the  strong  objections  made  by  the  poor 
prisoner,  who  here  handed  in  the  Queen's  Begulations,  which 
were  over-ruled ;  no  doubt  on  the  nfistaken  ground  of  satisfying 
justice,  although  the  Coroner's  court  had  fully  done  that  already. 
What  we  ask  was  elicited  from  this  gentleman  ?  "  That  he  did 
not  know  whether  there  was  on  the  11th  a  label  on  the  Cathartic 
jar,  and  that  even  had  the  cupboard  been  the  proper  place  for  it, 
it  would  tiot  have  fitted  there." 

Clearly  then  we  have  got  no  further  in  our  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, for  the  witness  being  a  medical  man  was  one  of  the  best  it 
could  have  had.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  next  witness, 
also  a  medical  man,  whose  evidence  is  the  most  extraordinary. 
Not  only  does  he  say  that  the  poisonous  jar  should  not  have  been 
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placed  in  tbe  cupboard,  in  fact  g^es  against  the  charges  of  the  prose* 
cutor  who  cdUed  him,  but  he  says  it  should  have  been  kept  in  the 
dead  house.  Here  is  a  truly  new  idea.  Now  let  us  ask  this  gen- 
tleman whether  he  has  ever  during  his  service  seen  a  severe  epidemic 
of  cholera,  enteric  or  yellow  fever,  Ac.,  in  which  the  useof  Bumetfs 
solution,  or  other  disinfectant  is  constantly  required  at  all  hours 
of  tbe  day  and  night  to  disinfect  every  commode  and  basin  in 
the  wards,  and  on  which  the  safety  of  all  concerned  depends  in 
keeping  down  the  spreading  of  a  powerful  contagion.  Is  the  dead 
house,  which  is  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  the  hospital,  to  be 
the  place  for  keeping  this  fluid,  and  orderlies  ta  be  employed  run- 
ning to  and  fro  night  and  day  in  any  weather  to  get  at  it  ?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  statement  made !  And  this  is  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  sent  out  as  a  shining  light  from  Netley  to 
look  after  the  sanitation  of  the  army.  Truly  we  hope  that  he 
may  never  have  the  misfortune  to  be  cross-eicamined  by  a  Sergeant 
Ballantine,  a  Douglas  Straight  or  a  Montague  Williams.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  that  there  was  no  label  on  the  cathartic  jar  on  the 
12th.  What  is  the  use  of  such  fencing  ?  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  12th  ?  It  is  with  the  11th  that  we  have  to  deal,  and  he  did 
not  know  whether  there  was  one  on  that  day,  which  at  a  later 
period  of  the  trial  was  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  has  been  said 
that  medical  men  make  the  worst  witnesses  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  that  the  opposing  counsel  are  always  glad  to  get  them  for 
cross  examination,  and  in  this  case  the  witness  would  appear  to 
bear  out  the  saying.  Finally  he  allowed  that  there  was  no  list  of 
poisons  supplied  to  compounders  as  to  what  was  to  be  kept  out  of 
reach.  Even  if  the  large  jar  aforesaid  could  have  been  placed  there 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ratj  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
earthwork  of  argument  thrown  up  by  the  prosecuting  Engineer 
Captain,  who  might  as  well  have  told  tbe  prisoner  to  keep  a  ear- 
hoy  in  his  pack  or  valise,  and  this  ends  the  case  for  the  prosecu- . 
tion,  unable  to  produce  a  single  fact  or  a  scintilla  of  evidence  in 
its  favour ;  and  we  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  poor 
sergeant,  for  really  a  defence  was  not  required. 

Not  only  was  the  label  proved  to  be  on  the  jar,  and  that,  the 
Sergeant  had  forbidden  any  interfering  with  the  medicines,  but 
two  experts  gave  in  evidence  that  Burnett's  solution  was  not  kept 
under  lock  and  key  at  civil  hospitals,  and  that  in  one  of  our 
largest  military  ones  at  Chatham  itself  it  was  kept  on  a  shel^ 
and  that  no  list  of  poisons  was  given  to  compounders  for  their 
guidance. 

Now  it  is  very  evident  from  what  has  gone  before  that  had  this 
case  been  going  on  before  a  Civil  Tribunal,  the  judge  would  have 
stopped  it  before  the  case  for  the  defence  came  on,  there  being 
none  launched  by  the  prosecution,  and  yet  the  Court  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  this  at  all  in  the  evidence.  It  is  particularly  to 
be  remarked  that  not  only  was  the  poor  sergeant  in  complete  ig- 
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norance  of  what  bad  occurred  until  t\ie  day  afterwards, 
but  that  the  jar  had  not  been  left  where  he  had  placed  it,  but 
was  in  another  place.  Why  truly  it  is  like  refusing  to  recognise 
an  alibi  when  such  alibi  is  proved,  for  the  jar  once  moved  would 
be  supposed  to  remove  his  responsibility  in  allowing  the  tampering 
with  such,  and  the  words  of  the  prosecutor  in  his  charge  "  inproxp- 
mity**  fall  to  the  ground  like  a  badly  inflated  balloon.  It  is 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  whole  occurred  from  the  officious- 
ness,  hurry,  and  meddling  propensities  of  an  ignorant  orderly, 
ihe  before  mentioned  rat  after  hi$  aniseed,  and  in  nine  years'  experi- 
ence the  Sergeant  had  not  seen  a  surgery  without  Burnett's  Solu- 
tion We  must  now  call  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  that 
although  two  men  were  poisoned,  yet  one  being  immediately 
treated  by  antidotes  recovered,  thanks  to  the  careful  Sergeant  who 
administered  them,  and  got  them  ready.  Why  was  not  the  other 
man  the  first  Sapper  thus  treated?  Was  it  enquired  when  he  was 
found  to  be  seriously  ill,  what  was  the  matter  P  and  his  symptoms 
looked  into  P  It  appears  not !  but  that  he  was  without  any  treat- 
ment sent  off  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  of  his 
death,  for  moments  are  in  such  cases  life  itself.  Here  then  it  must 
be  allowed  is  a  serious  phase]  in  the  case  in  connection  with  the 
deceased  sapper,  which  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  to  the  prose- 
cutor's notice  as  explanation  of  his  regimental  misfortune. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  when  the  death  of  the  Sapper 
took  place,  the  Sergeant  being  suspected  of  its  cause  might  have 
been  put  in  arrest  if  he  could  not  give  any  explanation,  but  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  this  arrest  took  place  by  order  of  the  general 
officer  at  Chatham  without  any  charge  being  made,  or  amy  crime 
being  mentioned,)  or  the  Sergeant  being,  in  army  parlance, 
taken  va  front  of  his  commanding  officer.  He  was  on  the  contrary 
kept  in  total  ignorance.  The  Coroner's  Inquest  sat,  and  returned 
its  verdict  of  accidental  deaih  I  and  on  this  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  district  applied  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  this  was 
deliberately  refused  by  the  General  commanding,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  he  acted  on  his  own  responsibility  or  whether 
orders  were  sent  him  for  this  most  extraordinary  conduct,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  idly  talking  of  military  discipline  used 
as  a  mtUtary  legal  fiction,  and  for  keeping  the  principal  medical 
officer  of  his  district  at  arm's  length,  and  as  knowing  nothing  at 
all  in  the  matter. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  when  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion completely  broke  down  on  the  Monday,  and  the  Court  ad- 
journed it ;  the  medical  witness  No.  three  was  not  telegraphed  for 
till  the  following  day ;  there  was  no  hurry  it  appeared  for  going 
on  with  the  poor  non-commissioned  officer's  case,  although  it  is 

*  WheD  t  prisooer  is  UDdefended  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  prosecutor  to  tsk  witnesses 
questions  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  for  his  duty  is  to  lay  all  material  evidence 
before  the  Court. 
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strictly  laid  down  that  no  unnecessary  delay  is  to  be  allowed  in 
getting  over  a  prisoner's  trial.  It  is  in  keeping  in  fact  with  con- 
stant complaints  of  prisoners  at  the  daily  visits  of  the  officer  of 
*'  Oh,  sir,  I  have  been  for  weeks  in  the  guard-room  awaiting  trial," 
or,  "  Please,  sir,  order  me  my  bed !"  Barbarous  treatment !  and  this 
when  His  Boyal  Highne3S  has  so  strongly  expressed  his  di8appix>val 
of  delay.  In  the  present  case  the  court-martial  proceedings 
haye  been  going  about,  as  well  they  might,  marked  private  and  conr^ 
fideniial  for  they  never  should  (as  is  now  proved)  have  seen  the 
light,  and  it  is  only  another  example  of  how  necessary  was  the 
assembly  of  the  Committee  last  summer  on  the  Mutiny  Act, 
which  unfortunately  was  so  hurried  over,  that  it  is  allowed  by 
some  of  its  own  members  to  have  been  nearly  a  farce,  and  not 
likely  to  be  of  much  ulterior  benefit  to  the  Service  beyond  the 
granting  of  increased  powers  to  the  commanding  officer  in  his 
court,  and  consequent  reduction  of  petty  court-martials.  The 
point  however  required  to  be  pressed  by  such  members  as  Ckneral 
the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  K.C.B.,  and  Major 
O'Beirne  is  not  action  for  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  courts- 
martial  but  what  Sir  Oolman  0*Loghlan  was  hoping  to  do  before 
he  was  so  unfortunately  called  away.  "  The  proper  reception  or 
rejection  of  evidence  at  courts-martial,  and  the  conducting  of  these 
courts  in  a  proper  and  legal  .manner.''  This  can  never  be  done 
till  Law  and  Evidence  enter  into  the  education  of  officers  of  all 
departments  of  the  Service,  even  medical  officers,  who  are 
generally  supposed  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  know  nothing  bot  of 
pills  and  powders  and  a  few  other  things,  while  the  so-called 
combatant  is  fit  for  any  position  by  reason  of  that  magic  talisman, 
afidhting  commiaaionf  even  if  held  for  a  month. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  this  tradition  when  Lord  Carnarvon  ap- 
pointed one  medical  officer  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  West 
African  settlements,  and  another  the  administrator  of  Lagos.  Id 
fact,  officers,  combatant  or  non-combatant,  cannot  understand  a 
sebject  till  they  have  learnt  it,  and  they  do  not  learn  either  Law 
or  Evidence.  At  present  the  position  is  exceedingly  bad,  as 
numerous  cases  are,  we  hear,  coming  before  Parliament  next  session 
in  connexion  with  both  Courts-martial  and,  what  are  still  more 
unfair,  Courts  of  Inquiry  with  action  thereon,  and  His  Boyal  High- 
ness has  in  his  examination  before  a  Committee  allowed  the  ignor- 
ance of  those  who  sit  as  jury  and  judges  on  Her  Majesty's  officers 
and  soldiers. 

In  the  present  case,  either  the  old  antipathy  to  be  associated 
in  the  Executive  with  Medical  Officers,  or  it  may  be  the  haying 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  ignore  them,  accounts  for  the  ab- 
sence of  one,  at  least,  of  these  in  this  purely  toxicological  case. 
That  this  would  have  assisted  the  Court  iu  its  knowledge  of  Law 
of  Evidence  we  do  not  say,  but  it  would  have  simplified  matters, 
and  was  th«?  proper  place  of  one  of  the  so-called  non-combatants  ; 
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besides  would  have  done  away  with  the  unfair  preponderance 
of  Boyal  Artillery  and  Engineer  officers.  In  noticing  this,  does 
it  not  appear  strange  that  the  tide  in  farour  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Eed  Cross  Knight  should  have  set  in  from  the  North 
in  the  person  of  the  Empress  of  all  the  Bussias,  and  extended 
southward  and  westward? 

The  future  Empress  of  Germany,  our  own  Princess  Alice,  the 
^eatest  Captains  of  the  Age,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Red  Prince, 
and  even  the  Mecklenburg  God  of  War,  are  all  recognising  his 
services.  That  every  civilised  nation  should  be  doing  so,  and 
yet  that  we  should  still  be  hanging  back  is  what  we  should  not 
have  expected  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  term  non-comba- 
tant, applied  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  British  Army,  is 
productive  of  great*  mischief,  prevents  their  proper  employment, 
robs  them  of  nearly  all  they  hope  for,  and  is  but  a  bad  return 
for  all  that  such  men  as  Larrey  did  for  France,  and  Sir  James 
McGrigor,  and  his  fellow- workers,  did  for  England.  One  might 
as  well  have  called  the  Master  of  a  man-of-war  a  non-combatant, 
although  the  Lieutenants  were  allowed  to  take  away  his  prece- 
dence. Surely  it  is  time  that  those  men  "  Military  Surg«»ons," 
who  stare  so  often  death  in  the  face  in  cold  blood,  and  during  a 
campaign  banter  Providence  on  a  full  and  empty  stomach,  should 
be,  at  last,  put  in  their  proper  place,  and  assist  (as  they  would 
have  done  in  this  case)  the  Service  for  its  own  good.  Who  knows 
whether  the  vote  of  one  of  them,  had  he  been  a  sensible  man, 
might  not  have  prevented  the  late  finding  of  guilty,  on  all 
points,  and  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  at  the  late  Court-Martial, 
which  was  assembled  in  spite  of  the  rule  of  Law,  '^  that  no  man 
shall  be  put  in  bodily  fear  twice  for  the*  same  offence,''  for  was 
sot  the  sergeant  in  bodily  fear  of  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  If 
be  were  not,  the  more  does  it  morally  prove  his  innocence ;  one 
of  the  first  points  in  what  a  Court  Martial  should  be  "  a  Court 
of  EquUy.'*  It  were  well  to  read  what  Sir  Charles  Napier  says 
on  this,  and  it  is  only  idle  to  say,  that  the  charge  against  the  ser- 
geant was  different  at  the  Court-Martial  to  that  which  was  con- 
sidered at  the  Coroner's  Inquest.  They  were  substantially  the 
same.  It  was  on  account  of  a  man  being  killed  by  poison,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  sergeant,  by  the  General,  was  on  this  and  no 
other,  and  surely  not  to  be  upheld.  In  proof  of  this,  we  will 
just  quote  a  parallel  case  which  occurred  at  Woolwioh  three 
years  back,  and  at  which  the  writer  watched  the  case  for  a  Mili- 
tary Surgeon  at  the  Inquest,  concerning  the  death  of  a  child,  the 
authorities  there  being  all  ready  to  baiig  the  doctor.  During  the 
enquiry,  the  order  of  the  surgeon  for  the  ambulance  was  put  in 
by  our  advice,  and  on  which  he  had  written  :  Immediate — horses 
to  trot.  This  discharged  him  from  responsibility,  although  the 
jury  attached  a  rider  to  their  verdict  of  accidental  death,  blaming^ 
him  for  want  of  medical  discernment  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 
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What  we  want  to  point  out  here  is,  that  the  anthorities  did  not 
take  any  farther  steps  in  the  matter,  and  the  Horse-Goards  are 
known  to  be  fond  of  precedents.  Whj  then  was  a  Court-Martial 
ordered  in  the  late  case  at  Chatham  and  the  Sm^eon-General's 
request  deliberatelj  refused  P 

We  have  gone  into  this  case  at  some  length  to  show^  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  regulations  laid  down  and  the  laws  of  eridence 
written  and  re-written  they  are  barelj  known  as  existing,  and 
much  less  understood.  The  Cbvemmeut  have  manj  good  and 
faithful  servants  in  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men, 
and  some  of  these  must  from  time  to  time  commit  errors,  what 
tbej  ask  is,  a /air  trial  if  necessary,  and  no  trial  when  unneces- 
sary, and  it  rests  with  His  Boyal  Highness  whether  he  will  not 
ettimine  still  more  deeply  for  himself,  into  the  practice  of  military 
courts,  and  the  capabilities  of  military  judges  and  juries  ;  and  if 
he  can  make  a  step  towards  teaching  them  what  they  ought  to 
know,  commencing  with  the  proper  composition  of  the  courts 
themselves,  the  country  will  thank  him,  for  at  present  one  is 
obliged  to  say,  *^  Put  not  your  faith  in  these,  but  " im  gegentheU*^ 
in  Princes." 


RUSSIA'S  ASIATIC  POLICY. 

(Contmued), 


Is  the  Russian  press  deceitfully  ingenuous,  or  boastfully  dis- 
ingenuous ?  This  is  the  question  which  now  agitates  the  public 
mind,  while  it  serves  as  a  weapon  of  argument  alike  for  those 
who  uphold  the  Ameer  in  his  recalcitrant  conduct,  and  for  those 
who  look  upon  Sheer  Ali  as  a  puppet  moved  by  the  Russian  mis- 
sion. In  any  case  it  is  alarming — that  war  to  the  knife  should 
be  openly  proclaimed  in  one  paper,  while  another  urges  the  offer 
of  subservient  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  another  suggests  wily,  but 
direct,  antagonism  to  ourselves,  whilst  all,  more  or  less,  counsel 
an  Improvement  of  the  shining  hour  of  peace  by  furnishing  the 
material  of  war  to  the  Afghans  before  international  usage  forbids 
the  importation  of  arms,  is  a  condition  of  press-life  exceptional 
and  remarkable  in  St.  Petersburgh  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  strong  sympathy  and  silent  approval  of  the  Russian  Asiatic 
Department  in  the  State.  But  this,  after  all,  is  of  a  piece  with 
their  general  method  of  fostering  calculated  insubordination 
among  their  outpost  Commanders.  A  General  Kaufmann,  for 
instance,  stationed  in  Tashkend  with  20,000  restless  troops,  spoil- 
ing for  a  fight,  reads  this  inciting  literature  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated between  the  lines,  and,  naturally  enough,  sees  his  way  to 
an  advance.  But  success  must  attend  it,  or  the  effort  will  -be 
repudiated,  and  the  General  suspended.  It  may  be  a  case  of 
nulla  vestigia  retrontum  for    the  unfortunate  Commander,  but  it 
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is  always  easy  for  the  Czar  -to  plead  ignorance  of  intention,  and 
yet  to  profit  by  the  indiscretion  of  hi|^  subordinate  in  the  usurpa- 
tion of  fresh  territory.  This,  however,  was  not  the  procedure  in 
the  initiatory  proceedings  taken  on  the  present  occasion.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  now  know,  a  well-found  force  was  organised 
during  the  doubtful  days  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  this  was 
actually  despatched  on  its  mission  of  conquest,  or  exploration,  as 
well  as  to  establish  a  ''  place  of  arms"  on  the  Oxus.  It  is  some- 
what startling  to  note  the  direction  taken  by  this  column,  sfnd  to 
remember  that  from  Bokhara  to  Balkh  is  a  distance  of  something 
under  two  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  ft'om  Balkh  to  Cabul 
about  the  same,  and  from  Cabul  to  our  frontier,  considerably 
less.  Then,  again,  we  read  of  a  second  column  working  its  way 
persistently  in  the  direction  of  Merve,  and  that  its  Commander 
has  established  himself  with  8000  trained  and  war-worn  veterans 
on  the  Biver  Attrek,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
Caspian,  at  the  very  point,  in  fact,  which,  as  mentioned  in  our 
last.  Baker  Pasha  suggested  as  a  probable  dop6t  for  a  Russian 
army  advancing  by  the  practicable  route  of  Merve  and  Herat  on 
the  Ehyber  Pass.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Laing  to  deprecate 
the  warnings  and  advice  of  "  amateur  strategists  and  diploma- 
tists with  Russia  on  the  brain  1"  but  how  can  these  attempted 
invasions  be  explained  away  P  And,  if  they  cannot,  is  there  not 
a  logical  sequence  in  the  after  events  ?  The  Russian  army  re- 
tired from  the  Oxus,  it  is  true,  but  the  stores  accumulated  and 
carried  forward  during  the  advance  were  carefully  left  behind, 
and  await  the  return  of  a  still  more  formidable  force,  should  the 
occasion  arise.  This,  in  itself,  seems  to  have  been  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  fickle  and  ambitious  Ameer,  who  about  the  same 
time  began  to  imagine  that  the  conquerors  of  the  Turks  would 
prove  themselves  the  masters  of  the  Eastern  world.  A  month^s 
consideration  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale,  and  the  determination  to 
invite  the  Russian  envoy  was  received  by  the  people  of  Cabul 
with  the  boisterous  delight  of  any  new-fangled  idea.  Finally 
came  our  demand  for  an  interview,  and  at  least  equal  considera- 
tion with  that  accorded  to  the  Czar's  representatives ;  but  the 
Ameer's  die  was  cast,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  the  closed  passes 
in  the  position  of  the  foolish  Virgin — too  late.  It  has^  been  said 
that  the  Czar's  pro-consuls  would  find  it  difficult  to  drill  the 
Afghans  into  a  reliable  force  to  pit  against  us.  But  are  the 
Persians  one  whit  superior  as  a  race,  or  as  soldiers  P  General 
Upton,  n.S.A.,  whose  work  we  criticised  in  our  September  issue, 
records  it  as  his  professional  opinion,  that  the  Shah's  army  is 
not  worth  its  salt,  and  yet  the  Persians  have  been  drilled  by 
English  officers  to  fight,  and  even  to  defeat  the  Russians — why 
then  should  not  the  tables  be  turned  on  us  P  Let  us  speak  good 
omens,  but  turn  to  history  for  our  guidance.  Cooolp 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  it  must  be  cofiltesa^a'we  ^we^e 
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not  abore  clonble-dealing.  We  had  a  devil  to  deal  with,  and 
thought  it  prudent,  if  not  proper^  to  use  rather  questionable  de- 
vices to  circumvent  this  political  fiend,  and  thus  while  subsidis- 
ing Bussia  to  make  head  against  Napoleon  in  Europe,  so  deep 
was  our  policy,  and  so  much  did  we  dread  Bussian  ascendancy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  India,  we  actually  despatched  a  mission 
of  officers  to  drill  the  Persians  against  the  Russians.  Nominally 
the  mission  was  sent  out  against  French  influence  in  the  East ; 
but  the  English  officers  were  allowed,  meanwhile,  during  six 
long  years,  to  keep  their  hands  in  by  casting  guns  and  fighting 
thr  enemies  of  the  Shah  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  Persian  army,  under  the  nominal  command 
of  Abbass,  the  Shah's  eldest  son,  (but  in  reality  led  by  Lien  te- 
nants-Colonel d'Arcy,  B.A.),  defeated  the  Bussians  signally  at 
the  battle  of  Sultanbolt,  and  took  eight  hundred  prisoners. 

Nevertheless,  as  before  mentioned,  the  Persians,  not  many 
years  after  this,  lent  themselves  to  the  counsels  of  Bussian  diplo- 
matists, and  besieged  Herat,  under  the  direct  advice  and  guidance 
of  Bussian  officers.  Whereupon  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  a  Bengal 
Artillery  officer,  induced  the  Afghan  chief  to  defend  the  place, 
which  they  did  successfully,  and,  for  a  time,  our  influence  was 
predominant  in  Afghanistan,  if  not  in  the  East.  Then  came 
the  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  incompetent  opponent  of  Dost 
Mahomet,  old  "  Surgar  and  Milk,"  as  our  soldiers  contenap- 
tuously  styled  Shah  "  Souja-oul-Moulk." 

On  the  return  of  Lord  Keane  (who  commanded  the  Expedi- 
tion) to  India,  5000  men  were  left  to  garrison  Afghanistan  under 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  who  boasted,  that  under  his  regime, 
public  morality  was  as  pure  as  in  England  under  the  rule  of 
"  good  King  Alfred.*'  "  While  I  was  there.  Sir,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  you  might  leave  a  purse  of  sovereigns  on  the  road,  and  it 
woudn't  be  touched.*'  Sir  Willoughby,  in  turn,  relinquished  the 
command  to  General  Elphinstone,  of  disastrous  memory.*  Then 
followed  Pollock's  ever  victorious  retributive  campaign,  and 
fifteen  years  later,  the  Mutiny.  Since  that  time  till  now  **  mas- 
terly inactivity"  has  prevailed  until  we  are  sick  of  the  word. 
Thus  we  coerced,  we  petted,  we  fought  for  a  time,  but  latterly 
we  snubbed,  we  patronized,  we  neglected. 

In  a  family  war  of  precedence,  we  took  no  trouble  to  acknow- 
ledge the  present  rightful  successor  to  the  throne,  but  absolutelj 
gave  an  indifferent  consent  to  the  pretensions  of  his  brother,  a 
second  claimant.  Even  so  lately  as  1872,  when  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  reciprocating  kindly  sentiments  on  the  part  of 
Sheer  Ali,  we  deigned  not  to  notice  his  barbarian  sympathy. 
On  the  occasion  of  Lord  Mayo's  assassination.  Sheer  AH  des- 

*  We  all  know  the  history  of  that  sad  retreat  of  the  gallant  44th  Regiment, 
when  all  was  lost  except  honour,  aud  from  which  a  pitiful  few  returned  to  tell  the 
tale  of  Afghan  treachery  and  remorseless  cruelty.  ^ 
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patched  the  folloving  extremely  remarkable,  because  BpontaDeoas, 
effusion  of  his  "  anguished  heart." 

"  Be  it  known  to  your  friendly  heart  that  I  have  been  shocked 
to  hear  the  terrible  and  mournful  tidings  of  the  death  of  the 
Viceroy  and  GoTernor-General  of  India. 

**  By  this  terrible  and  unforeseen  stroke  ray  heart  has  been 
orerwhelmed  with  grief  and  anguish^  for  it  can  scarce  occur  again 
in  days  so  out  of  joint  as  these  that  the  world  will  see  another 
so  unirersally  belored  and  esteemed  for  his  many  high  and  excel- 
lent qualities  as  him  who  is  now  in  the  spirit  land. 

"  All  great  and  wise  men  have  ever  regarded  this  transitory 
world  as  a  resting-place  for  a  single  night,  or  as  an  overflowing 
and  changing  stream,  and  have  never  ceased  to  remind  their 
fellows  that  they  must  pass  beyond  it  and  leave  all  behind  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  men  not  to  fix  thpir  affections  on 
X>erishable  things  during  the  course  of  their  short  lives,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  a  loan  to  them  from  above. 

'^  Naught  remains  to  the  friends  and  survivors  of  him  who  is 
gone  from  among  us  but  patience  and  resignation. 

"  The  unvarying  friendship  and  kindness  displayed  towards  me 
by  him  who  is  now  no  more  had  induced  me  to  determine,  if  the 
a£Eairs  of  Afghanistan  at  the  time  permitted  the  step,  to  accom- 
pany his  Excellency  on  his  return  to  England,  so  that  I  might 
obtain  the  gratification  of  a  personal  interview  with  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  and  derive  pleasure  from  travelling  in  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Before  the  eternally  predestined  decrees,  however, 
men  must  bow  in  silence. 

'^  A  crooked  and  perverse  fate  always  interferes  to  prevent  the 
successful  attainment  by  any  human  being  of  his  most  cherished 
desires.  What  more  can  be  said  or  written  to  express  my  grief 
and  sorrow  ? 

"  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  your  Excellency,  wherever  you 
may  be,  will  in  future  communicate  to  me  accounts  of  your  health, 
and  inform  me  of  your  name  and  titles,  that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  address  my  letters  correctly.'* 

Lastly,  Sir  Lewis  Felly's  Mission,  two  years  ago,  capped  the 
climax  of  our  political  blunderings,  and  piled  up  the  agony  of  the 
Ameer's  contemptuous  indignation.  Hence  it  has  happened  that 
Russian  influence  creeping  on  like  the  tortoise  has  outstripped 
the  hare.  The  fabric  run  up  hastily  aud  without  regard  to  sta- 
bility has  tumbled  in  upon  our  heads.  The  glacis  to  our  fortress 
of  India,  always  held  by  doubtful  friends,  threatens  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  our  most  persistent  and  dangerous  rivals. 

Although  we  have,  in  our  remarks  last  month,  spoken  of  the 
Will  of  Peter  the  Great  as  a  mythical  testament,  it  will  be  well 
to  bear  the  terms  of  it  in  mind  throughout  any  study  of  the  Cen- 
tral Asian  question.  Two  or  three  of  its  clauses  are,  at  all  events, 
worthy  of  constant  recollection,  for  they  are  being  closely  l^rne 
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out  by  liis  legatees ;  and  whether  or  no,  the  grand  aspirations 
iuvolved  in  tl^e  scheme  to  render  Bussia  the  dominant  power  of 
the  earth,  bespeak  jealous  respect  if  not  keen  admiration  for 
their  audacity.     They  are  as  follows : 

*'  1.  To  keep  Bussia  in  a  state  of  continual  war To 

choose  the  most  favourable  moment  for  attack,  to  follow  np  peace 
by  war  and  war  by  peace  in  the  interest,  aggrandisement  and 
growing  prosperity  of  Bussia. 

*^  9.  To  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and 
India ;  whoever  governs  there  will  be  the  true  sovereign  of  the 
world.  Consequently,  excite  continual  wars,  not  only  in  Turkey, 
but  in  Persia.  Establish  dockyards  on  the  Black  Sea,  seize  upon 
little  pieces  near  there ;  as  well  as  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  doubly 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  our  project.  And  in  the  deca- 
dence of  Persia,  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  reestablish, 
if  it  be  possible,  the  ancient  commerce  with  the  Levant,  adTance 
as  far  as  India,  which  is  the  depdt  of  the  world. 

'*  II.  To  interest  the  House  of  Austria  in  the  chasing  of  the 
Turk  out  of  Europe,  to  neutralize  her  jealousies  at  the  moment 
of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  either  by  exciting  her  to  war 
with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  or  by  giving  her  a  portion  of 
the  conquest  which  one  will  retake  from  her  at  a  later  period. 

**  13.  Sweden  being  dismembered,  Persia  subjugated,  Poland 
crushed,  Turkey  conquered,  our  army  reunited,  the  Black  Sea 
and  Baltic  guarded  by  our  ships,  we  must  then  propose  separately 
and  very  secretly :  first,  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  then  to  that 
of  Vienna,  to  share  with  them  the  Empire  of  the  Uniyerse.  If 
one  of  the  two  accept,  which  is  nearly  certain,  by  flattering  her 
ambition  and  amour  propre,  to  make  use  of  her  for  crashing  the 
the  other.  Finally,  to  annihilate  in  her  turn  the  one  which 
remains  by  commencing  a  struggle  which  cannot  be  perilous, 
Bnssia  possessing  already  all  the  Eastern  and  greater  portion  of 
Europe." 

Such  are  Peter's  instructions  for  the  subjugation  of  Europe, 
and  if  we  substitute  names  and  actual  events,  a  very  (air  concep- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  Czar's  Government  may  be  arriyed  at. 
Austria  has,  indeed,  been  "  interested,"  but  what  is  the  result 
so  far  ?  Her  supposed  formidable  army  held  in  check  by  a  men 
handful  of  insurgents,  while  internal  commotion  divides  her 
counsels  and  nullifies  her  action.  Then  what  is  the  condition  of 
Europe  P  France  is  dignified  and  prudent,  but  unable  to  inter- 
fere. Italy,  brave  at  the  Congress,  has  subsided  into  a  watchful 
quietude.  Greece  remains  in  a  chronic  state  of  upish  agitation, 
if  not  revolt.  Its  neighbouring  provinces  are  actually  in  rebel- 
lion. Boumelia,  Bulgaria,  Boumania,  Servia  and  Montenegro 
hesitate  to  accept  the  behests  of  the  Congress,  while  Turkey,  in 
delaying  to  resign  Podgoritza,  seems  to  have  offered  the  very 
pretext  that  Bussia  requires  to  drive  her  coach  and  fouijthrough 
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the  international  Treaty  of  Berlin.  There  is,  indeed,  one  thing 
else  needed  for  present  safety  in  accomplishing  her  intentions, 
and  that  is  an  ally,  either  enconragingly  active,  or  obligingly 
impassive,  and  this  Russia  may  be  said  to  possess  in  Bismarck's 
Mephistoletic  nation.  And  notwithstanding  the  Premier's  late 
scornful  repudiation  of  the  power,  much  more  the  accredited 
agency  of  the  Bussian  press,  and  of  Russian  so-called  subalterns, 
— papers,  which  under  so  despotic  a  Government,  and  men  of  such 
distinction  in  the  State,  that  it  may  be  said  they  can  be  only 
capable  of  inspired  utterances — it  cannot  be  overlooked  nor  dis- 
puted that  they  each  and  all  pretend,  and  even  assert,  that  as 
no  coercive  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  Treaty,  evasion  of  its 
terms  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  infringement,  but  a  necessity  of 
the  situation.  The  fact  of  the  sudden  halting  of  the  Russian  army 
within  Turkish  lines  could  not  be  explained  away  in  the  Guildhall 
speech,  nor  in  fact  do  the  Russians  take  pains  to  deny  their  in- 
tentions of  remaining  until  certain  definitive  clauses  of  their  own 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  not  annulled  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin^ 
are  satisfactorily  oomplied  with. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  Premier's  admirable  ora- 
tion to  which  we  now  desire  to  draw  marked  attention  ;  namely, 
the  possibility  of  an  advance  being  made  along  the  Euphrates 
Valley  route  through  Persia  to  south-western  India.  The  ques- 
tion of  any  invasion  is  one  of  communications.  Even  in  ancient 
days  when  the  soldier  carried  his  food  and  arms  in  person — when 
nnsatisfoctory  Commissariat  arrangements  were  unknown,  and' 
no  Ordnance  Department  existed.  When  bows  and  arrows  re- 
presented the  Martini-Henry  or  the  Gutling,  and  extemporized 
battering  rams  formed  a  substitute  for  guns  of  position,  or  elec- 
trically-fired dinamite  mines  at  a  siege — even  then  we  say,  the 
connection  between  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  adventurous  in- 
vading host  was  maintained  with  scrupulous  tenacity  and  prudent 
military  forethought.  A  study  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  India 
would,  in  fact,  form  a  fitting  preparation  for  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  artful  advances  and  careful  colonization  of  the  various 
strategic  outposts  on  the  long  line  of  communication  between  St. 
Petersburgh  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of  Asia.  If  our 
readers  will  turn  to  any  good  map  of  the  country  lying  south  of 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  they  will  note  what  is  well  known 
to  all  military  students,  that  the  physical  geography  of  these  re- 
gions present  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  military  operations. 

''  The  great  mountain  system,"  says  Colonel  Carr,  a  close  ob- 
server of  Russia's  Asiatic  policy,  ^*  extending  in  almost  unbroken 
continuity  from  Iskanderoon  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  has,  perhaps,  derived  its  chief  interest  in  modern 
times  from  its  bounding  to  the  north  the  rich  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  from  its  slopes  being  drained  by,  and  supplying,  the 
sources  of  that  '  great  river,  the  River  Euphrates.'     It  seems  now 
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destined  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  to  attract 
the  notice  both  of  statesmen  and  of  the  soldier  from  its  position 
between  the  tide  of  Russian  advance,  and  the  waning  power  of 
Turkey." 

About  midway  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Euphrates 
embosomed  in  the  Kurdistan  mountains  lies  Lake  Yan.  Erse- 
roum,  which  we  are  told  will  shortly  '*  form  the  scene  of  the 
most  extensive  fortifications  in  Asia  Minor/'  is  situate  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  All  this  country,  except  the  actual 
basin  of  Lake  Van,  was  overrun  by  the  Bussian  General  Paskie- 
witch  in  1829,  and  it  became  the  arena  of  many  an  encoonter 
during  the  late  war. 

Now  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  maintaining  communica- 
tions through  difficult,  or  barren,  countries,  is  the  occupation  of 
not  merely  points  of  vantai^^e,  but  granaries  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts ;  and  Van  is  one  of  the  most  fovoured  oases  in  Asia,  it  is, 
in  fact,  *'  the  reputed  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  unrivalled 
in  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate  by  any  part  of  the 
world.'*  If,  therefore,  Erzeroum  had  been  yielded  to  Russia,  a 
sad  political  and  strategical  blunder  would  have  been  committed  ; 
for,  of  course,  the  fortress  of  Erzeroum  will  now  command  the 
practicable  routes  through  Van  to  Persia.  The  main  road  leads 
through  the  populous  city  of  Mush,  past  the  shores  of  Lake  Van 
to  Bitlis,  and  is  the  very  one  crossed  by  Xenophon's  10,000 
Greeks  in  their  masterly  retreat  from  Arbela  to  Trebizond  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Below  Bitlis,  three  roads  diverge  to  cross  the  moon- 
tain,  two  of  them,  in  close  proximity,  reach  an  altitude  of  five 
thousand  feet,  and  the  third,  more  to  the  west,  passes  in  some 
places  through  solid  rock  instead  of  being  carried  over  such 
precipitous  cliffs  as  lie  in  its  course,  finally  reaching  Til  on  the 
Tigris.  But  there  are  no  less  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  sulwi- 
diary  lines  of  communication  through  the  defiles  of  this  intricate 
country,  which,  moreover,  supports  innumerable  sheep  (forty 
millions  some  say),  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
impassable  for  an  invading  army,  or  incapable  of  producing  sup- 
plies to  sustain  one.  *'  History  would  seem  to  teach  us,*'  says 
Colonel  Oarr,  **  that  the  true  value  of  an  extensive  mountain 
range  as  a  barrier  to  invasion  rests  chiefly  on  the  measures  which 
the  defenders  can  adopt  to  strengthen  it  by  their  own  military 
resources,  or  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants.^' 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  stroke  of  policy  has,  however,  checked 
Bussian  advance  on  this  side,  if  not  entirely  nullified  it,  by  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus  on  one  flank,  while  the  Turks  hold  Erze- 
roum on  the  other.  To  appreciate  this  fact,  we  may  go  on  to 
quote  the  conclusions  formed  by  this  Essayist  only  a  few  months 
before  Cyprus  was  thought  of  as  a  "  place  of  arms." 

"  It  is  obvious,"  says  Colonel  Carr,  "  that  for  many  years  after 
reaching  the  frontier  indicated,  it  would  neither /bejn  the  power 
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of  Russia  to  attempt  a  descent  on  the  plain  of  Tigris ;  but  it 
-would  be  only  in  accordance  with  her  practice  in  Asia  to  endea- 
TOQf,  under  pretext  of  encouraging  trade,  to  improve  the  tracks 
on  her  side  of  the  passes,  and  to  send  forward  agents  to  establish 
friendly  intercourse  with,  and  eventually  a  protectorate  over  her 
neighbours  on  the  southern  side.  Once  in  possession  of  inter- 
mediate places  (such  as  Diarbekr,  Mosul  and  Bagdad),  Bussia 
might  wait  her  leisure  to  impiove  the  roads,  and  to  profit  by  the 
necessities  of  Turkey  before  venturing  on  more  important  acqui- 
sitions"— Mutato  nomine — and  the  same  remarks  are  applicable 
to  Afghanistan.  The  same  wily  progress  is  observable  in 
securing  dep6ts  on  the  borders  of  that  country,  while  political 
missions  undermine  the  commonwealth  by  stirring  up  animosities, 
jealousies  and  dissensions  among  the  inhabitants,  while  goading 
the  fickle  Government  into  bitter  and  Active  hostility  against  our- 
selves. Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  cunning  wisdom  of  bis 
fother  has  descended,  in  large  measure^  on  Shore  Ali  to  counte- 
ract these  evil,  and,  for  him,  ruinous  counsellings,  and  indeed 
to  judge  from  the  letter  we  have  quoted,  it  would  seem  he  is  not 
averse  from  kindly  feelings  towards  us,  although,  for  the  nonce, 
his  reason  has  been  shaken  to  its  depths  by  conflicting  emotions. 
An  anecdote  of  some  relevancy,  as  narrated  by  Colonel  Malleson, 
C.SJ.,  may  here  be  given,  not  merely  to  exhibit  the  crafty  pre-  ■ 
science  of  such  semi-savages,  but  to  dispel  the  illusion  created 
by  Shore  All's  pretence  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the 
lives  of  political  residents,  to  be  stationed,  as  suggested  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  at  Kandahar,  Herat  and  even  Oabul.  During  the 
Indian  Mutiny  three  British  officers  were  at  Kandahar  on  a  poli- 
tical mission.  Haidar  Khan,  then  Governor  of  that  place,  sent 
word  to  his  father.  Dost  Mahomed,  that  news  had  come  from 
India  that  all  the  English  there  had  been  murdered,  and  added, 
"  had  I  not  better  cut  the  throats  of  these  three  P"  Dost  Maho- 
med replied  :  "  It  is  useless ;  I  know  these  English  well.  It  may 
be  true  that  all  those  in  India  have  been  murdered,  but  they 
will  come  in  thousands  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  reconquer  the 
country.     Better  leave  these  three  alone." 

But  to  return  |to  the  consideration  of  the  practicability  of  a 
Bussian  invasion  of  India  by  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, let  us  recal  the  programme  drawn  up  by  General  Du- 
hamel  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ozar  for  approval. 

The  details  were  prefaced  by  the  observation,  that  in  accor- 
dance with  historical  tradition,  all  the  conquerors  of  India,  ex- 
cepting ourselves,  came  from  Central  Asia  and  Persia.  That 
the  roads  chosen  by  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  purpose  were 
still  available,  and  that  all  these  routes  converged  upon  Afgha- 
nistan. Five  lines  of  march  to  Cabul  were  then  enumerated. 
1.  From  Orenburg  by  Merve  and  Bokhara.     2.  From  Orsk,  l^j^ 
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Aralsk  and  tbe  Bamian  Pass.  3.  From  Orsk  bj  Tashkend  and 
Khokand.  4.  From  Astrakhan  bj  sea  to  Astrabad,  and  thenee 
by  Meshed,  Herat  and  Kandahar.  5.  From  Julfna  via  Tabris, 
Teheran,  Meshed  and  Kandahar. 

Now,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  F.  Ooldsmid,  all  the  roads  indi- 
cate that  *'  the  Russian  project  does  not  ignore  entry  into  India, 
other  than  by  the  Khibar  and  Bolan  Passes;"  while  there  is 
little  doubt,  but  that  other  invaders  from  Alexander  to  Mahmud 
of  Ghazniy  and  again  from  the  ninth  century  downwards  did 
make  use  of  alternative  routes  in  entering,  or  leaving  India. 
The  above  remark  was  made  by  this  distinguished  officer  and 
Eastern  traveller,  in  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Boyal  United 
Service  Institution  previous  to  our  acquisition  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  advocating  certain  communications  with  India  under  possible 
contingencies,  which  may  now,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  developed 
into  certainties.  He  would  anticipate  the  designs  of  Russia  as 
he  actually  did  the  political  schemes  of  Qovernment,  and  what 
'does  he  say?  ^' Let  us  suppose  ourselves  at  some  particular 
spot  in  the  Mediterranean  always  arailable,  and  so  situated  as 
to  place  us  within  easy  reach  of  the  Syrian  coast,  or  a  conve- 
nient starting  point  for  a  railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  an 
island  wears  an  independant  look,  we  may  choose  Cyprus. 
The  geographical  position  of  Cyprus  would  make  it  a  fitting 
guardian  of  Upper  Syria  and  almost  of  Palestine,  if  the 
Island  were  under  enlightened  government."  Starting  from 
Tripoli  then,  his  proposed  railway  would  strike  the  Euphrates 
beyond  Palmyra,  a  city  which  Parliamentary  Report  records 
enthusiastically,  ^'  is  in  the  first  overland  route  which  was  made 
to  the  Euphrates ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon," 
and  running  along  the  river-bank  the  terminus  would  be  established 
at  Grain  or  Kuwait  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  second  line  of  rail- 
way would  also  run  from  Jaslik  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  to 
Kurachee,  whence  we  have  a  line  to  the  Bolan  Pass,  Monltan, 
and  Lahore.  The  distances  and  length  of  time  occupied  by  com- 
munication with  India  as  proposed  would  be : 

Tripoli  to  Kuwait  .         .         .     850  miles  in  86  hours. 

Kuwait  to  Jaslik  (by  steamer)  .  .  600        „        60      „ 

Jaslik  to  Kurachee  .         .  .     700        „        SO      „ 

or  say  a  week,  inclusive  of  unavoidable  delays.  Is  it  too  much  to 
prophecy  that  this  Euphrates  Valley  railway  will  within  our  life- 
time be  ekfait  accompli,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  financial 
and  physical  that  stand  in  its  way,  for  it  approves  itself  to 
common  sense  as  the  one  and  only  means  of  checkmating  Russia's 
Asiatic  policy  of  reckless  annexation  and  insatiable  ambition  P 

And  now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  a  phase  of  the  actual  cooditioD 
of  affairs  on  our  north-west  frontier  to  which  we  feel  bound  to 
advert.     It     has     been   decided     to     use      an     overwhelming 
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force  of  artillerj  in  this  campaign,  so  many  an  six  guns 
per  1000  men— an  extraordinary  proportion.  In  this  arrangement 
we  fancy  we  trace  the  preponderating  influence  of  certain  '*  in- 
fallible gunners."  For,  surely,  if  ever  our  (Catling  mitrailleurs 
are  to  be  used,  now  is  the  fitting  opportunity.  It  is  not  when 
an  elongated  column  of  guns  and  limbers,  or  a  convoy  of  provisions 
and  stores,  toiling  laboriously  through  an  intricate  defile,  find 
themselves  snddenly  exposed  to  a  shower  of  missiles  from  bor- 
rowed Russian  Gktlings,  that  the  question  of  the  introduction  of 
these  weapons  into  the  equipment  of  his  expeditionary  force  ought 
to  be  entertained  by  Sir  F.  Haines.*  The  mobility  and  destructive 
powers  of  Gatlings  of  light  calibre,  capable  on  occasion  of  firing 
from  600  to  1000  rounds  a  minute,  render  them  obviously  invalu- 
able for  the  work  in  hand  to  unprejudiced  military  critics.  As 
suggested  by  Lieutenant  Trotter,  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  in  this 
year's  gold  medal  Prize  Essay,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
retaining  power  and  independence  of  horse  artillery  on  a  campaign 
wonld  be  vastly  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  Gatlings 
to  each  battery.  Under  such  circumstances  and  more  particularly 
in  the  ensuing  guerilla-like  warfare  amid  the  intricate  fastnesses 
of  Afghanistnn,  a  smart  artillery  officer  would  quickly  discover  a 
solution  to  the  problem  propounded  four  years  ago  at  the  Boyal 
United  Service  Institution,  by  Major  Bogers,  Staff  Officer  of 
Pensioners,  Chester,  namely,  "  The  Gatling  gun ;  its  place  in 
tactics?"  Since  then  vast  improvement  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  piece,  and  in  the  ammunition  for  its  use.  We 
have  lately  examined  a  specimen  cartridge,  which  fired  at  the  rate 
of  800  rounds  a  minute  would,  to  say  the  least,  create  confusion 
in  the  serried  ranks  of  even  a  Xerxes  host;  within  the  case  (which 
is  of  '45  calibre)  are  three  bullets  and  these  scatter  from 
the  very  muzzles  of  the  piece  as  they  fly  in  a  continuous  flow 
from  the  rapidly  revolving  barrels ;  that  is  from  1,200  to  3,000 
leaden  hail  fill  the  space  in  front  of  the  gun  every  minute  of  its 
manipulation.t  Within  the  lasb  month  or  two  there  has  been 
been  issued  by  authority  from  the  Govenument  printing  office  at 
Washington,  a  fuU  description  of  Ghttling  guns  (calibre  '45)  with 
rules  and  regulations  for  their  inspection,  and  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  guns  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  (269  in  all)  their 
interchangeability,  carriages,  tripods  and  harness.  In  addition 
to  this,  diagrams  and  plates  explain  the  internal  mechanism  of 

*  Mention  of  the  CommaadeMn-Chief  reminds  at  to  adfise  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  inier^ted  in  his  character  and  career  to  tarn  to  Kinglake*s  glowing  pages, 
364  to  370,  for  a  description  of  Haines*  **  tenacioas  defence  of  the  Barrier"  at 
Inkerman. 

t  At  a  recent  trial  of  this  maltiple  cartridge  at  Sandyhook,  U.S.  10,000  were 
fired  from  a  *45  calibre  Gatling,  at  targets  placed  200  and  300  yards  off,  with  ex- 
cellent results.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a  fertical  as  well  as  a  lateral  oscilla- 
tor with  a  sweep  of  12^  and  a  vertical  motion  of  5^  has  now  been  fitted  to  the  gnn, 
thus  enabling  it  to  sweep  the  ditch  of  a  fortreu  with  astounding  effect.  ^^ 
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ererj  part  and  illustrate  the  method  of  harnessing  the  horses  and 
mounting  the  Gatling  on  the  specially  constructed  cavalry  cart  for 
use  in  hill  warfare  against  the  frontier  Indians.  Contrast  this 
manual  with  the  couple  of  pages  inserted  in  our  artillery  one  on 
the  subject  of  Qatlings,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  an  un- 
warrantable want  of  interest  in  these  weapons  of  the  future  is 
manifested  by  our  Ordnance  Department.  But  no  (Catling  manual 
cau  be  complete  without  practical  tactics,  without  a  synopsis  so 
speak,  taken  under  ocular  demonstration,  of  their  effeotiTeness 
against  an  enemy  under  all  and  every  circumstances,  and  this 
want  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  supply.  Perhaps  sending  out 
Major  Noble,  Boyal  Artillery,  on  special  service  has  something 
to  do  with  the  idea  of  utilizing  so  excellent  an  opportunity. 
Major  Noble,  as  one  of  the  jurors  on  mitrailleurs  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Exhibition,  gave  the  palm  to  the  Qatling  gun  as  /aci2« 
jprincepa.  This  verdict  has  been  sustained  and  endorsed  by  the 
judgment  of  Paris,  the  Gktling  gun  having  been  awarded  the 
gold  medal  there  as  superior  to  all.  In  Natal,  as  well  as  in  Afghan- 
istan, we  can  ill  afford  to  sacrifice  our  small  but  perfect  Army. 
Our  expeusivly  trained  soldiers  are  individually  worth  more  than  the 
manufacturer's  price  for  a  Gatling  guu.  Then  why  do  we  hesitate 
to  substitute  mechanical  weapons  for  brave  but  costly  men,  or  at 
least  why  cannot  we  supplement  our  comparatively  insignificant 
force  by  a  multiple  gun  which  represents  numerically  a  quadruped 
army? 

IVom  this  digression  let  us,  in  conclusion,  make  a  few  com* 
ments  on  the  proposed  ''  scientific  boundary,"  which  is  intended 
to  fix  a  great  gulf  between  the  rich  man  in  India  and  the 
Muscovite  Lazarus  beyond  the  Hindu  Koosh,  which,  however, 
is  a  rather  strained  and  inverted  metaphor. 

So  long  ago  as  1869  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  entered  into  a 
lengthy  official  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  St.  Peters- 
bourg  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  line  of  demarcation  or  inter- 
mediary zone  to  the  north  of  Afghanistan.  The  course  of  Bussian 
conquest  advancing  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Bokhara, 
Samarcand  and  Karshi  rendered  it  expedient  that  some  line  should 
be  drawn,  and  to  the  surprise  of  our  Minister,  the  Bussian  Cabinet 
expressed  its  readiness  to  accept  an  Afghan  frontier.  Bot  the 
negotiations  that  ensued,  fell  through  unaccountably  until  1872, 
when  Lord  Granville  reopened  the  correspondence,  and  although 
there  was  much  dispute  about  the  provinces  of  Wakban  and  Badak- 
shan  being  included  within  the  intermediary  zone,  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment at  length  consented  to  recognize  the  limits  of  the  Ameer's 
territories  ^'  in  complete  accord  with  the  wishes  of  Shore  Ali  and 
of  the  British  Government.^'  Thus  we,  in  point  of  fact,  gave 
Bussia  direct  encouragement  to  advance  up  to  that  line,  and 
she  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  present  trouble,  dates,  as  defined  by  Lord  Cranbrook, 
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from  1878,  when  we  backed  out  of  ginng  the  Ameer  an  assuraDce 
of  support  against  further  aggression.  Hence  arises  the  necestitj 
for  a  final  and  strategic  line  of  defence  against  encroachment, 
now  onlj  to  be  obtained  bj  a  campaign  against  our  quondam  allj. 
While  we  conclude  this  retrospect  our  columns  tramp  forward 
irresistablj  to  secure  the  basis  of  a  scientific  frontier.  Before 
these  words  are  in  print  the  Qnita  force  will  no  doubt  have 
made  a  dash  at  Kandahar,  and  the  Ehyber  Pass  will  be  in  our 
hands.  Will  we  be  content  with  this  success  or  proceed  to 
capture  the  capital  P  Whether  or  no,  it  is  clear  to  military  men 
that  the  permanent  occupation  of  Qnita  (pronounced  Qwetta)  and 
some  point  beyond  the  Khyber,  such  as  fellalabad,  will  form  part 
of  this  scheme  of  defence,  and  in  such  event  we  would  with  our 
last  breath  express  the  hope  that  in  the  armament  of  these 
frontier  forts,  the  authorities  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  and 
spedal  aptitudes  of  Oatling  guns. 


SHOULD  CAVALRY  HORSES  BE  SHOD? 

That  nature  never  meant  horses  to  have  circles  of  iron  fastened 
to  their  hoofs  by  nails  of  metal,  is  a  fact  willingly  recognised  by  all, 
and  if  the  feet  of  horses  can  only  be  subjected  to  a  system  of  treatment 
which  would  enable  them  to  do  without  shoes  altogether,  the  gain  to 
the  animals  themselves,  to  humanity  at  large,  and  to  the  pockets  of 
horse  owners  would  be  simply  incalculable.  Few  horses  live  half 
their  days,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  greater 
portion  of  their  shortened  existence  is  but  a  period  of  pain 
and  misery  through  bad  shoeing,  any  plan  which  promised  to 
lessen  their  pains,  and  to  lengthen  their  lives,  ought  certainly  to 
meet  with  encouragement  from  every  one,  who  has  the  welfare  of 
man's  best  friend,  the  horse,  at  heart. 

It  is  not  desirable  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  horse-shoes.  In  fact  it  is  immaterial 
whether  they  have  been  in  use  for  four  or  for  fourteen  centuries,  so 
long  as  the  truth  that  they  are  injurious  is  conceded.  No  one 
thinks  of  asserting  that  horses  like  to  be  shod,  or  that  shoeing  pre- 
vents corns,  thrush,  ringbone,  sandcracks,  or  any  other  of  the  diseases 
the  farrier  might  be  credited  with.  The  question  now  before  both 
military  men  and  civilians  is,  can  horses  be  worked  without  being 
shod  P  We  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  reply  should 
be  in  the  affirmative.  Horse-shoeing  at  best,  is  but  a  clumsy  per- 
formance ;  at  its  worst  it  is  a  cruel  one.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
shoeing  impairs  not  only  the  shape  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
horse's  hoof,  and  when  the  latter  is  injured,  the  liability  to  stumble 
must  increase.  That  however  is  but  a  trifle,  when  the  greater  in- 
juries inflicted  by  shoeing  comes  to  be  considered,  and  therefore 
before  going  farther  into  the  subject  we  will  examine  the  structure 
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of  the  hone's  foot,  in  order  to  arrive  if  possible  towards  some  decision 
of  this  momentoQs  question.  The  supporters  of  shoeing,  and  of  non- 
shoeing,  should  each  however  bear  in  mind  that  a  few  failures  on  either 
side  will  not  satisfy  their  opponents  of  the  fallacy  of  their  respec- 
tive systems,  for  if  it  is  found  in  practice  that  among  one  hundred 
unshod  horses  there  is  less  lameness  than  among  the  same  number 
of  shod  animals,  then  the  new  system  should  be  adopted,  or  vice- 
vena.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  going  unshod  will  prove  in- 
jurious to  some  horses,  and  being  shod  hurtful  to  others,  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  which  tyatem  ie  moat  ivjwrunu  to  the  horse  f 

"The  hoof  of  a  horse,"  says  Mr  Freeman,  *'is  in  its  nature 
similar  to  the  nails  of  the  human  body,  each  proceeding  from  the 
cutis  or  true  skin.  Where  the  true  skin  begins  to  produce  it,  the 
hoof  is  extremely  soft,  and  white,  becoming  harder  and  thicker  to- 
wards the  extremities.  The  outward  part,  and  the  hardest,  is  called 
the  crust  or  wall ;  the  front  is  the  toe,  and  the  side  is  the  quarters. 
But  the  hoof  though  solid  is  of  a  fibrous  texture.  The  fibres  are 
closely  united,  and  their  direction  lies  from  the  upper  part  which  is 
called  the  coronet  downwards.  In  the  interior  part  of  the  hoof 
these  fibres  become  a  laminated  substance,  following  the  same 
direction,  and  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  peculiarly  subser- 
vient to  the  elasticity  of  the  hoof. 

''The  nail  of  the  human  body,  like  the  hoof,  is  soft  and  white  at 
the  root,  and  gets  harder  and  thicker  the  further  it  grows.  Strongest 
in  the  middle,  it  is  thinner  and  softer  at  the  sides,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  middle  of  the  nail  will  stand  the  severest  strain.  The 
hoof  of  the  forefoot  of  the  horse  is  similarly  constructed,  and  it  is 
this  special  shape,  which  produces  an  elasticity,  extending  from  the 
quarters  of  the  toe,  each  time  the  horse  puts  its  forefeet  on  the 
ground.  When  a  horse  is  moving  at  speed,  or  drawing  a  great 
weight,  the  point  of  the  toe  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  in  its  endeavour  to 
catch  hold  of  the  ground.  The  toe  of  the  forefoot  is  therefore 
naturally  the  hardest  part,  in  order  that  it  may  be  best  able  to  re- 
sist the  violent  concussions  to  which  it  is  continually  subject, 
from  encountering  hard  and  uneven  substances. 

"  From  the  coronet  downwards,  the  walls,  (or  crusts),  diminish 
in  height  as  they  come  to  the  heels ;  when  they  fold  back  as  a 
covering  to  the  lower  posterior  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
foot  bone,  terminating  nearly  in  a  point  when  they  have  formed  a 
complete  covering.  These  are  termed  the  bars  or  binders,  enclosing 
the  extremities  of  the  cartilages  in  the  same  way  as  the  quarters 
cover  the  heels,  and  equally  admit  of  expansion  or  contraction,  so 
that  when  a  horse  is  in  full  gallop  there  is  a  continued  alteration  of 
these  opposite  actions.  Therefore  when  his  feet  strike  the  ground 
the  elasticity  of  the  bars  assists  the  bones  in  the  opening  or  expan- 
sion of  the  heels,  which  are  again  immediately  contracted  by  the 
quarters,  the  moment  the  feet  leave  the  ground. 

"  As   the  extremities  of  the   fingers  of  the  human  hand,  the 
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organs  of  touch,  the  skin  which  corers  them  is  extremely  sensible, 
and  is  only  covered  by  a  thin  cuticle ;  but  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
being  adapted  to  bear  his  weight  and  exertions,  as  well  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  feeling,  requires  protection,  so  that  its  sensibility  may 
not  be  injured.  It  has  therefore  a  cuticular  covering  of  a  thick 
nature,  being  that  portion  of  the  hoof  called  the  sole. 

''  This,  the  sole,  is  6rmly  attached  to  the  very  sensitive  mem- 
branes which  cover  the  under  surface  of  the  footbone,  while  it  is 
connected  to  the  walls  on  either  side,  at  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
bone ;  where  the  skin  is  most  sensible,  and  of  a  looser  texture  than 
the  rest  of  the  hoof.  As  the  sole  scales  off  and  renews  itself  per- 
petually, it  easily  and  speedily  recovers  from  any  injury  it  may 
receive. 

*'  The  coronet  (which  as  before  explained  is  the  softest  part  of 
hoof)  returns  from  the  heels  inwards  and  forwsrds  like  a  dart,  and 
extending  itself  over  the  skin  of  (he  fleshy  sole,  constitutes  its  last 
outward  covering,  and  in  this  part  takes  the  name  of  the  firog 
The  frog  is  enabled  to  yield  to  the  expansion  of  the  hoof,  by  having 
a  long  tudinal  cleft  or  opening  in  the  middle,  which  expands  and 
contracts  itself  upon  violent  exertions,  when  it  is  permitted  to  touch 
the  ground.  It  also  yields  to  the  binders  in  the  expansion  of  the 
heels,  and  to  the  bones  in  their  play  upon  one  another.  Though 
the  frog  is  thicker  than  the  parts  from  which  it  proceeds,  it  is  less 
compact  in  its  texture.  Exterior  moisture  though  beneficial,  does 
not  penetrate  into  it,  in  the  least,  nor  does  it  receive  any  oil  from 
the  fatty  cushion  which  lies  between  it  and  the  flexor  tendon.'' 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  interior 
parts  of  the  horse's  feet — though  highly  sensitive  themselves — be- 
come by  the  gradual  procress  of  development,  the  horn-box,  known 
as  the  hoof,  and  that  this  growth  continues  during  the  animal's  life, 
while  the  rapidity  or  otherwise  of  this  growth  is  determined  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.  It 
is  only  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  a  horse  which  was 
worked  without  shoes  would  require  to  grow  a  larger  supply  of 
horn,  than  one  whose  hoofs  were  protected  from  "  fair  wear  and 
tear"  by  iron  shoes  ;  and  that  nature  would  in  this  respect  prove 
more  generous  to  the  unshod  than  to  the  shod  animsls.  Whoever 
has  read  Gordon  Gumming's  African  exploits  will  remember  how 
nature  came  to  his  assistance  in  the  hour  of  need.  His  last  pair  of 
stioes  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  far  from  human  habitations  and  in 
fact  from  human  kind,  he  had  no  other  resource  than  to  go  bare- 
foot. For  the  first  few  days  he  found  progression  on  the  new  plan 
a  must  painful,  as  well  as  a  slow  method  of  hunting,  but  soon  after 
the  soles  of  his  feet  not  only  got  hard  and  6rm,  but  a  thick  sbn 
formed  covering  the  exposed  parts,  so  that  he  was  able  to  run 
over  the  sharpest  flints  and  the  most  jagged  rocks,  without  feeling 
the  least  pain.  In  fact,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  buying 
shoes,  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  it,  finding  that  having  become 
accubtomed  to  &ro  barefooted,  he  could  both  run  faster,  and  walk 
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farther,  and  generally  undergo  greater  fatigae  than  when  he  wore 
the  leather  encumbrances. 

Now  this  is  very  significant  testimony,  for  if  nature,  on  a  pinch, 
furiiishc!)  a  thick  skin  to  the  sole  of  the  human  foot,  at  a  week's 
notice  when  deprived  of  its  leather  encumbrance,  why  should  she 
not  be  equally  kind  to  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  when  the  iron  defence 
has  been  removed  from  it.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Osmer,  ^who  if  we  except  La  Fosse,  was  the  greatest  authority  of 
his  day  on  horse-shoeing)  wrote,  '^  I  believe  there  are  many  horses 
who  might  travel  their  whole  lifetime  unshod,  on  any  road,  if  their 
hoofs  were  rasped  round  and  short  at  the  toe ;  because  all  feet  ez- 

Eosed  to  hard  objects  become  thereby  more  obdurate,  if  the  soul 
e  never  pared.  And  some  by  their  particular  form,  depth  and 
strength  are  enabled  to  resist  them  quite,  and  to  support  the  weight 
without  breaking,  and  here  a  very  little  reflection  will  teach  us 
whence  the  cnstom  arose  in  shoeing  horses  in  one  part  of  the 
world  and  not  in  another.  In  Asia  there  is  no  such  custom  as 
that  of  shoeing  horses  at  all,  because  the  feet  acquire  a  very  obdu- 
rate and  firm  texture  from  the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  soil, 
and  do  really  want  no  defence.''  He  goes  on  to  say  that  every 
rider  carries  a  rasp  to  shorten  when  necessary  his  horse's  foot  at  the 
toe  in  order  to  prevent  the  horn  from  splitting,  which  it  would  be 
likely  to  do,  if  the  crust  become  too  long.  He  argues,  and  we  think 
with  much  reason  on  his  side,  that  shoes  were  introduced  merely  as 
a  protection  to  horses  that  had  naturally  weak  feet  from  being 
brought  up  on  wet  or  marshy  land,  and  in  some  countries  the 
practice  spread  until  as  in  England  all  kinds  of  feet,  both  weak  and 
strong  ones,  were  condemned  as  useless  and  nailed  on  shields  of  iron 
substituted.  *^  Our  ancestors,  the  original  shoers,"  says  Mr.  Osmer, 
*'  proposed  nothing  more  I  dare  say,  in  their  first  efforts,  than  to 
preserve  the  crust  from  breaking  away,  and  thought  themselves 
lucky  they  had  skill  enough  to  do  so,  the  modems  also  are  wisely 
content  with  this  in  the  racing  way.'' 

"But  in  process  of  time,*'  he  continues,  *'  the  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  vanity  of  mankind,  have  produced  a  variety  of  methods, 
almost  all  of  which  are  productive  of  lameness  ;  and  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  from  observation  and  experience,  that  nineteen  lame 
horses  of  every  twenty  in  this  kingdom  are  lame  of  the  artist."  To 
prove  that  shoeing  is  chiefly  the  cause  of  ''  founder "  and  other 
diseases  on  a  horse,  he  simply  asks  that  the  suffering  animal  be  un- 
shod, the  crust  lowered  as  much  as  possible  all  round,  and  then 
turn  him  out  to  grass  barefooted,  when  he  will  become  sound  in 
course  of  time,  if  the  exterior  parts  of  the  foot  are  not  diseased.^ 
Kow  ^Hhe  true  cause  of  this  is  that  the  foot  being  unconfined  by 
a  shoe,  the  weight  of  the  horse  expands  it,  while  the  crust  and  the 
structure  of  the  coronary  ring  is  relaxed  by  the  dews  and  moisture, 
and  the  compression  on  the  parts  is  removed."*         ^  t 
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•  ••  A  Treatise  on  the  Diietsei  aod  Lameness  of  Horses.*'  by  W.  Osmer.  Lou- 
dott,  1766. 
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Since  Osmer  published  his  book,  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
horse-shoes  have  been  introduced  to  the  public,  each  and  all  being 
avowedly  improvements  upon  their  predecessors.  The  latest  idea  in 
the  f')rin  of  a  horse-shoe  is  that  of  Dr.  Kirseger,  a  German,  who 
has  we  believe  within  the  last  few  weeks  patented  a  horse  shoe 
which  can  be  taken  off  and.  put  on  with  great  ease  and  simplicity. 
We  have  seen  years  ago  specimens  of  horse-shoes  for  which  a 
similar  excellence  has  been  clsimed,  but  they  were  all  cumbrous 
unserviceable  affairs.  Dr.  Kirseger's  horse-shoe,  has  however  the 
merit  of  being  light,  as  well  as  being  easily  fixed  or  removed  from 
the  hurse's  foot,  so  the  whole  thing  rests  now  upon  the  cost  of  the 
article,-  and  whether  it  will  stand  hard  work.  The  latter  is  the 
chief  point,  and  can  only  be  proved  by  such  a  practical  test  as 
having  some  twenty  omnibus  horses  shod  with  the  removeable 
shoe. 

We  however  hope  that  the  question  will  be  decided  in  a  more 
practical  way,  by  doing  without  horse-shoes  altogether.  Of  late 
the  columns  of  the  Tiine$  and  other  journals  have  been  open  for  the 
discussion  of  this  important  subject,  and  the  result  has  been  alto- 
gether of  a  most  gratifying  nature.  Mr.  Ransom,  a  gentleman 
whose  considerable  experience  in  Brszil  as  a  road-maker  entitles 
him  to  every  respect,  asserts  that  horses  can  do  any  work  required  of 
them,  better  when  unshod,  than  when  shod,  apd  after  a'most  patient 
and  painstaking  perusal  of  all  the!correspondence  that  has  appeared, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  itansom's  arguments,  have  not  been 
refuted  by  Mr.  Fleming  or  any  other  of  his  opponents.  Upon 
one  point  all  Mr.  Bansom's  rivals  agree,  which  is,  that  the  present 
system  of  heavy-shoeing  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Even  the  author  of  "The  Book  of  the  Horse"— when 
asserting  that  horse-shoes  are  a  necessary  evil,  one  that  entails 
much  suffering  upon  the  animals  shod-— endeavours  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  the  latter  part  of  his  admission  by 
calling  attention  to  the  corns  and  bunions  which  leather  shoes 
produce  in  the  human  feet.  As  ''  two  blacks  will  not  make  a  white," 
this  is  only  begging  the  question,  and  Mr.  Sydney  is  far  more  to 
the  purpose  when  he  says,  '^  Shoe  as  little  as  possible,"  and  would 
we  think  have  been  still  more  so,  had  he  said,  *'  Do  not  shoe  your 
horses  at  all.'' 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  following  facts : 

1st. — Officers  who  served  in  the  army  in  India  during  the  Mutiny 
state  that  they  rode  horses  the  whole  time  without  any  shoes  at  all, 
not  even  on  their  forefeet,  and  further  admit  their  horses  never 
went  better. 

2nd.— A  Major-general  (Times  June  29,  1878)  relates  that 
while  in  command  of  a  hslf  battery  of  artillery  in  Natal,  onl^  a  few 
of  his  horses  were  shod  in  front,  and  none  had  shoes  on  their  hind 
feet.  That'he  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  the  guns  over  veif;^ 
rough  ground,  in  fact  over  precipitous  and  at  times  very  slippery 
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roads,  and  that  be  was  satisfied  they  did  their  work  as  well,  and 
witii  greater  comfort  to  themselyes,  not  (o  mention  economy,  than 
if  they  had  been  shod.  His  own  horses,  with  one  exception,  were 
never  shod,  while  this  one,  was  only  shod  in  front. 

8rd. — Mr.  Ransom^  when  he  6rst  went  to  Brazil,  was  shocked  and 
surprised  to  find  horses  unshod,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to  get 
over  his  old  prejudice  in  favour  of  shoeing  these  animals*  He 
frankly  tells  us  that  at  first  he  thought  the  practice  of  working 
horses  without  shoes, ''  was  cruel  in  the  extreme/'  and  it  was  not 
until  having  bought  some  horses  to  make  a  long  journey  inland 
with,  and  wanting  them  shod,  that  his  conviction  of  the  eflBciency  of 
shoeing,  was  shaken  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  informing  Urn  that 
if  he  wished  to  reach  his  destination,  all  right,  he  would  let  the 
horses  remain  unshod.  This  advice,  and  from  such  a  source,  stag- 
gered him,  but  he  found  the  truth  and  value  of  it,  as  he  brought 
back  all  the  horses,  many  weeks  afterwards  quite  sound,  "  although 
the  work  had  been  very  hard/'  The  roads  in  Brazil  it  appears  are 
partly  macadmized,  and  that  over  these  parts  Mr.  Ransom  says,  be 
''  used  to  ride  horses  at  full  gallop.  Unshod  horsesf,  with  live  hoofs, 
are  not  so  much  afraid  of  macadamised  roads,  as  those  who  have  to 
receive  the  shock  through  the  double  medium  of  iron  and  split-ap- 
horn.  They  have  an  elastic  cushion  in  the  frog  which  stands  them 
in  better  stead." 

"  My  experience,"  he  continues,  "  is  long  and  varied,  yet  I  know 
of  no  road  on  which  an  unshod  horse  will  not  leave  a  shod  one 
behind,  always  supposing  that  his  hoofs  have  had  the  short  time 
necessary  to  grow." 

4th. — Another  gentleman  writes  of  having  driven  and  ridden  his 
horses  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles  a  day  on  the  hardest  and  softest 
roads,  and  they  never  went  lame,  nor  did  they  slip  or  trip,  in  frosty 
weather,  or  in  snow.  Yet  their  unshod  feet  "  grew  an  inch  deeper 
of  horn,  than  is  the  case  with  tlie  hoof  of  a  shod  horse,"  and  all  that 
was  necessary  to  keep  their  hoofs  strong  and  healthy,  was  constant 
work. 

This  is  only  a  portion,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  important 
evidence  which  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  We  say  important, 
because  neither  Mr.  Ransom  or  the  others  have  any  reason,  save  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  in  ventilating  the  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  expect  veterinary  surgeons  to  advocate  that  horses 
should  not  be  shod.  We  might  as  well  expect  doctors  to  hail  with 
joy  the  introduction  of  a  medicine  which  would  not  only  cure  but 
prevent  disease.  Veterinary  surgeons,  like  people  in  trade,  hate 
to  live  by  their  profession  or  calling ;  and  if  the  diseases  whicli 
horses  sotfer,  through  shoeing,  were  to  disappear,  the  veterinary 
surgeon's  bills  for  attendance,  &c.,  would  be  woefully  curtailed. 
These  remarks  do  not  however  apply  to  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Army  veterinary  department ;  and  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  a  movement  like  this  based  upon  the    highest  principles  of 
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humanity  will  not  only  be  met  in  a  non-combative  spirit  but  re- 
ceive their  most  cordial  support. 

Fortunately  in  the  cavalry  branch  of  our  British  Army  the  ex- 
periment can  be  put  to  the  test  with  perfect  safety,  as  the  remounts 
when  they  join  a  regiment  have  never  had  tlieir  feet  encircled  by 
iron  bonds.  They  now  reach  their  destination  by  rail,  but  thirty 
years  ago  they  were  driven  long  distances  over  the  worst  kind  of 
roads  without  being  injured.  We  remember  seeing  in  1845  twenty 
four  unshod  young  horses  join  a  cavalry  regiment  at  Newbridge, 
after  travelling  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  in  four  days  through 
Ireland,  and  not  one  of  them  was  lame ;  and  as  they  had  doubtless 
been  transferred  suddenly  from  pasture  land  to  the  hard  road,  the 
test  they  were  put  to  was  a  sufficiently  severe  one. 

Now  cavalry  horses  employed  at  riding  school  work  certainly 
cannot  require  shoes ;  it  being  well  known  in  the  Service  that  horses 
ridden  by  recruits  to  school  would  not  wear  out  a  set  of  shoes  in 
a  twelvemonth.  Again  the  horses  of  cavalry  corps  stationed  at 
Akiershot  or  the  Curragh  might  with  all  safety  be  left  without 
shoes  during  their  stay  in  these  camps.  This  would  give  time  for 
the  horn  to  grow  and  harden,  so  that  when  each  regiment  received 
the  route  to  march  to  another  station,  the  horse's  feet  would  be  in 
the  best  condition  for  making  the  trial,  as  to  whether  the  non- 
shoeing  principle  was  correct  or  otherwise. 

As  we  have  remarked,  it  can  be  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  Army 
veterinary  surgeons  to  have  horses  shod ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  absence  of  shoeing  and  of  shoeing  smiths  would  be  beneficial. 
as  the  cases  of  lameness  and  other  afflictions  arising  from  farriery 
would  not  exist.  The  gain  of  course  would  not  end  at  this.  In 
the  first  place  sixteen  more  men  per  corps  would  be  available  for 
duty,  and  in  the  second  the  country  would  save  all  the  expense 
paid  in  extra  pay,  &c.,  to  sergeants-farrier  and  shoeing-smiths  in 
the  Service.  The  greatest  gain  however  would  be  in  the  lengthened 
life  the  cavalry  horse  would  now  enjoy,  as  well  as  in  its  increased 
value  in  warfare,  for  a  trooper,  whose  natural  feet  would  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  incidental  to  a  campaign,  would  be  worth  any  other 
two  horses  whose  utility  ran  the  risk  of  being  imperilled  by  the 
want  of  shoeing,  or  even  through  casting  a  shoe. 

The  value  of  attrition  in  promoting  the  growth  of  horn  is  well 
known,  and  therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  just  as  the 
feet  of  a  goat  becomes  harder  and  more  healthy  when  among  its 
native  Welsh  mountains,  than  when  it  plays  in  green  fields,  the 
feet  of  a  horse  when  rode  or  driven  over  hard  roads  will  propor- 
tionately improve.  The  domestic  cat  keeps  her  talons  sharp  and 
growing  by  daily  embedding  them  in  wood,  and  were  she  not  to  do 
so,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying|  they  would  soon  to  a  great  ex- 
tent become  useless  to  her  as  weapons  of  offence.  This  exercise  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  new  horn  in  her  claws,  and  just  as 
a  hedgehog,  rabbit,  or  a  badger  was  never  known  to  take  injury 
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from  it9  habits  of  burrowing,  so  never  has  a  cat  known  to  become 
a  bad  monser  through  scratching  wood  too  much.  The  attrition,  so 
useful  and  so  health j  in  the  cases  referred  to>  could  surely  not  be 
injurious  in  other  animals,  especially  horses,  whose  hoofs  are  said  to 
hcive  originally  been  claws. 

It  should  however  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  sudden  change  of 
treatment,  in  the  matter  of  non-shoeing  would  not  be  immediately 
beneficiai  to  a  hurse.  The  change  must  be  a  gradual  process  if  it 
is  to  be  effectual ;  although  that  process  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
one.  We  refer  to  horses  that  have  been  previously  shod ;  horses 
that  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  treatment  will  naturally  be 
even  more  easily  dealt  with.  When  the  shoes  have  been  taken  ofE^ 
the  siiarp  edge  of  the  hoof  will  next  have  to  be  seen  to,  as  from  its 
dry  and  brittle  condition,  it  would  soon  splinter,  even  by  the  horse 
standing  in  his  stall.  This  sharp  edge  must  be  rounded  off — and 
especially  at  the  toe — with  a  rasp  or  rough  file,  and  the  horse,  if 
possible,  turned  out|  to  grass  for  a  week.  If  grassing  cannot  be 
managed,  let  the  horse  be  exercised  gently  over  a  good  road  twice 
daily  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  care  \mng  taken  to  examine  his  feet 
whenever  he  returns  to  the  stable.  If  the  horn  is  particularly  dry, 
a  swab  tied  round  each  hoof  and  kept  wet  will  prove  of  use,  as  it 
will  alike  toughen  and  assist  the  growth  of  the  horn.  Every  day 
the  animal  is  treated  in  this  manner  will  be  marked  by  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  expiration  of  the  week  the  horse  may  be  safely  put 
to  light  work.  Of  course,  much  will  naturally  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  feet  at  the  time  the  shoes  are  taken  off,  and  conse- 
quently some  horses  will  be  fitter  for  work  in  three  days  than  others 
will  be  in  seven.  In  most  cases  no  really  sound  improvement  will 
take  place  until  the  horn  as  far  as  the  nailholes  has  disappeared 
from  the  natural  growth  of  the  hoof,  but  as  the  increase  in  an  un- 
shod horse's  hoof  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  in  one  that  is  shod, 
the  needful  new  horn  will  be  produced  in  one  half  the  time  it  pre- 
viously would  have  taken  to  grow  When  this  stage  has  been 
arrived  at,  we  may  safely  assert  that  all  danger  is  passed,  for  the 
fresh  sound  horn  will  be  no  more  liable  to  chip  or  split,  than  would 
the  hoof  of  a  goat  or  of  a  deer.  It  will  however  still  be  advisable 
to  round  off  the  horn  at  tho  edge  of  the  hoofs,  should  the  work  the 
horse  be  doing,  not  have  taken  this  sharpness  off.  It  will  likewise 
be  advisable  for  the  rider  to  carry  in  a  small  pocket,  attached  to  the 
saddle,  a  little  rasp,  in  order  to  remove  at  once  any  raw  edge  or 
fracture  that  might  accidentally  arise  on  the  road.  This  applies 
also  to  drivers,  who  will  have  less  difficulty  in  carrying  the  tool.  So 
long  as  the  work  is  light  at  first,  the  hardness  of  the  road  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  experiment. 

The  next  thing  of  importance  connected  with  the  non-shoeing  of 
horses  is  that,  while  in  the  stable  during  the  day,  they  must  not 
stand  upon  straw,  or  anything  softer  than  the  horn-boxes  which 
encase  the  sensitive  parts  of  their  feet.     Whatever  has  a  tendency 
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to  heat  the  horn  is  hurtfol,  a?  with  horses  feet,  as  it  leads  to 
contraction,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  ailments  connected  with 
horse's  feet,  as  from  it  corns,  thrush,  grease,  and  other  diseases  may 
be  said  to  sprint;.  In  stone  paved  stalU,  and  with  regular  exercise 
over  bard  roads,  a  horse's  hoofs,  we  feel  convinced,  will  soon  be- 
come as  strong  and  as  hard  as  iron.  We  wish  also  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  shoes  ought  not  to  be  removed  until  the  proper 
time  for  shoeing  has  come  round,  as  by  then  there  will  be  formed 
a  greater  protection  of  horn  thap  would  be  if  the  removal  took 
place  shortly  after  the  horse  had  been  shod. 

On  this  subject  the  **  Lancet  *'  has  given  an  emphatic  and  de- 
cided opinion,  in  the  following  words ;  "  As  a  matter  of  physiological 
fitness,  nothing  more  indefensible  than  the  use  of  shoes  can  be 
imagined.  Not  only  is  the  mode  of  attaching  them  by  nails  inju- 
rious to  the  hooff ,  it  is  the  probable,  if  not  evident,  cause  of  many 
affections  of  the  foot  and  leg,  which  impair  the  usefulness  and 
must  affect  the  comfort  of  the  animal/' 

We  have  observed  how  important  a  question  and  bow  easy  a  one 
to  solve  is  this  of  non-shoeing  by  our  cavalry,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  colonel  of  some  horse  regiment  stationed  at  Aldershot  may 
be  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  test  the  system,  and  re- 
port upon  it  after  a  six  month's  trial,  the  supporters  of  both  systems 
having  full  liberty  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  experiment.  The 
question  is  one  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  unsettled,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  a  speedy  solution  will  be  attempted  by  that  portion 
of  the  Service  it  most  affects,  and  where  it  can  be  most  economically 
and  thoroughly  be  tested ;  namely — ^the  Cavalry. 


THE  WEECK  BEQISTER. 


At  this  period  of  the  year-— when  storms,  shipwrecks,  and  happily 
Lifeboat  services  are  of  daily  occurrence,  we  may  opportunely  make 
some  remarks  on  the  Wreck  Register  and  Chart  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  1877  which  has  recently  been  published — abundant  mate- 
rials for  our  remarks  are  furnished  as  usual,  by  the  official  return 
on  this  subject  presented  annually  to  Parliament  by  the  Board  of 
Trade — which  Department  has,  as  is  well  known,  charge  of  matters 
connected  with  our  mercantile  marine.  A  few  facts  here  relating 
lo  that  great  Service  may  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It 
appears,  from  parliamentary  returns  that  the  number  of  British  Ves- 
sels which  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  during  the  past 
year  to  and  from  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  581,099  repre- 
senting a  tonnage  of  101,799,050,  of  these  ships  224,669  were 
steamers,  having  a  tonnage  of  66,560,127 ;  besides,  about  60,000, 
Foreign  Vessels  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  during  the 
same  period  to  and  from  British  ports,  representing  a  tonnage  of 
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nearly  20,000,000.  These  641,099  ships,  British  nnd  Foreign,  had 
probably  on  board,  apart  from  passengers,  4,000,000  of  men  and 
boys. 

With  refererence  to  the  Wreck  Register,  it  states  that  in  1876-77 
the  number  of  wrecks,  casualties  and  collisions  from  all  caases,  on 
and  near  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  4,164  which  num- 
ber exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  by  407,  511  cases  oat  of  this 
large  number  involved  total  loss,  502  and  472  representing  the 
same  class  of  calamities  Tor  the  two  preceding  years,  but  deducting 
511  from  the  yearly  list  of  casnalties  (4,164),  the  remainder  will 
be  found  to  be  made  up  of  1,120  serious  casualties,  and  2,583  of 
minor  class  of  sea  accidents.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  is 
worthy  of  serious  attention,  that  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
from  1857  to  1K76-77,  the  number  of  shipwrecks  on  our  coasts 
alone  has  averaged  1,948  a  year,  representing  in  money  value 
millions  upon  millions  sterling  in  the  aggregate.  We  do  not  allude 
to  the  countless  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed  on  these  disastrous  oc- 
casions, and  on  which  no  money  value  could  be  put.  The  loss  of 
Ufe,  of  course,  would  have  been  enormous  but  for  the  gallant  and 
ceaseless  services  of  the  Lifeboats  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion. Again  between  1861  and  1876-77  the  number  of  ships, 
both  British  and  Foreign,  which  came  to  grief  on  our  coasts,  and 
which  were  attended  with  loss  of  life,  was  2,784  causing  the  loss 
of  18,098  persons.  In  1876-77  loss  of  life  took  place  in  one  out 
of  every  twenty-two  shipwrecks  on  our  coasts. 

It  is  only  a  truism  to  say  that  gales  of  wind  are  the  prime  causes 
of  most  shipwrecks,  and  that  those  of  1876-77  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  their  violence  and  destructive  character.  Of  the  4,164 
wrecks,  casualties,  and  collisions  reported  as  having  occurred  on 
and  near  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
1876-77  the  total  comprised  5,017  vessels,  the  number  of  ships  in 
1876-77  being  more  than  the  loUl  in  1876-76  by  463.  The  num- 
ber of  ships  reported  is  in  excess  of  the  casualties  reported,  because 
in  cases  of  collision  two  or  more  ships  are  involved  ni  one  casualty. 
Thus  847  of  the  wrecks  were  collisions,  and  8,317  were  wrecks  and 
casualties  other  than  collisions.  Of  these  latter  casualties  446 
were  wrecks,  &c.,  resulting  in  total  loss,  902  were  casualties  result- 
ing in  serious  damage,  and  1,969  were  minor  accidents.  The 
whole  number  of  wrecks  and  casualties  other  than  collisions  on  and 
near  our  coasts  reported  during  the  year  1875-76  was  2,982,  or 
835  less  than  the  number  reported  during  the  twelve  months  under 
discussion.  Of  the  casualties  to  the  number  of  3,817  (excluding 
collisions)  2,824  are  known  to  have  happened  to  ships  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  while  498  belonged  to 
Foreign  Countries.  Of  these  2,824  British  vessels,  1859  were  em* 
ployed  in  our  own  Coasting  trade,  745  in  the  (over  sea)  foreign 
and  home  trade,  and  220  as  fishing  vessels;  there  were  fifteen 
casualties  to  ships  belonging  to  Foreign  (countries  and  States  em- 
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ployed  in  the  British  CotstiDg  trade,  and  410  to  Foreign  Vessels 
bound  to  or  from  British  Ports,  although  not  actually  enj^aged  in 
oor  Coasting  trade;   while  there  were    sixty-eight  casualties  to 
Foreign  ships  which  were  not  trading  to  or  from  the  United  King- 
dom.    The  entire  number  of  English  ships,   excluding  collision 
cases,  which  according  to  the  facts  reported,  appear  to  have  foun- 
dered or  to  have  been  otherwise  totally  lost  on  and  near  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  defects  in  the  ships  or  their  equip- 
ments during  the  year  1876-77  is  twenty ;  while  fifty  four  happened 
through  the  errors  &c.,  of  masters,  officers,  crews,  or  pilots,   180 
through  stress  of  weather,  and  sixty-one  from  other  or  unknown 
causes.    The  number  of  casualties  arising  from  the  same  causes 
during  the  same  year,  and  resulting  in  serious  damage  is  as  follows : 
Through  defect,  77 ;  errors,  112;  stress  of  weather,  367;  other 
causes,  170;  and  the  oases  of  minor  damage  were,  through  defects, 
106 ;  errors,  190 ;  stress  of  weather,  1,258 ;  and  other  causes  229. 
Again  it  appears  that,  excluding  Foreign  ships  and  collision  cases, 
221  wrecks  and  casualties  happened  to  nearly  new  ships,  and  596 
to  ships  from  three  to  seren  years  of  age,  then  there  are  wrecks 
and  casualties  to  681  ships  from  7  to  14  years  old,  and  to  907 
from  15  to  SO  years  old.     Then  follow  459  old  ships  from  30  to 
50  years  old  ;  having  passed  the  service  of  half  a  century,  we  come 
to  the  very  old  ships,  viz.,  71  between  50  and  60  years  old,  33 
from  60  to  70,  24  from  70  to  80,  9  from  80  to  90,  and  6  from  90 
to  100,  while  the  ages  of  68  of  the  wrecks  are  unknown.     Amongst 
the  losses,  excluding  collisions,  44*2  were  steamships,  and  2,875 
were  sailing  vessels.     Of  the  2,824   British  ships  meeting  with 
disaster  in  the  year  1583  did  not  exceed  100  tons  burden,  86(S  were 
from  100  to  800  tons,  165  were  from  800  to  500  tons,  and  210 
only  were  above  500  tons  burden.     Of  the  315  British  Vessels 
totally  lost,  irrespective  of  collisions,  25  are  known  to  have  been 
built  of  iron ;  and  of  this  number,  23  were  steamships,  and  two 
sailing  vessels.    The  localities  of  the  wrecks,  still  excluding  coU 
lisious,  are  thus  given  : — lilast  Coast  of  England  and  Scotland, 
1,140 ;  South  Coast,  630 ;  West  Coast  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  Coast  of  Ireland,  1,259;  North  Coast  of  Scotland,  129  ;  and 
ether   parts,   159.     Total   3,317.     The    greatest    destruction    of 
human  life  happened  on  the  North  and  East  Coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  sites  of  these  several  terrible  disasters  are  distinctly  shown 
on  the  Wreck  Chart,  and  on  it  also  the  position  of  the  269  Life- 
boats belonging  to  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution  is  given. 

On  former  occasions  the  Wreck  Register  indicated  the  direction 
and  force  of  wind  in  the  case  of  all  the  vessels  to  which  disasters 
had  happened  in  the  year,  but  the  present  Abstract  only  gives 
the  winds  in  1785  out  of  the  4164  cases  of  the  year.  Dealing 
with  these  1785  cases  only,  we  Bnd  that  the  winds  that  have  been 
most  fatal  to  the  shipping  on  and  near  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  were  as  follows :  N.  to  E.  inclusive,  287; 
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E.  by  S.  to  S.  inclasive,  680 ;  S.  by  W.  to  W.  inclonve,  541 ; 
and  W.  by  N.  to  N.  by  W.  inclusive,  827,  total  1785.  Again,  on 
distinguishing  these  last  named  casualties  near  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  force  of  the  wind  at  the  time 
at  which  they  happened,  we  6nd  that  739  happened  with  the  wind 
at  forces  seven  and  eight,  or  a  moderate  to  fresh  gale,  wlieti  a 
ship,  if  properly  found,  manned  and  navigated,  can  keep  the  sea 
with  safety ;  and  that  1046  happened  with  the  wind  at  force  nine 
and  upwards,  that  is  to  say  from  a  strong  gale  to  a  hurricane. 

We  must  say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  casualties  to  ships  in 
our  rivers  and  harbours,  as  the  fearful  calamity  to  the  ateamer 
"  Princess  Alice''  last  September  in  the  Thames  has  directed  anew 
intense  attention  to  them.  We  find  from  the  Wreck  Begister, 
that  the  total  number  during  the  year  1876 — 77,  was  984,  of 
which  seventeen  were  total  losses,  £45  were  serious  casualties,  and 
lit  were  minor  casualties.  Of  these  casualties  collisions  numbered 
658,  founderings  IS,  strandings  184,  and  miscellaneous  129.  These 
984  casualties  caused  the  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  1725  veseek,  of 
which  10£0  were  British  sailing  vessels,  560  British  steam-vessels, 
118  foreign  sailing  vessels,  and  27  foreign  steam -vessels.  The 
lives  lost  in  these  casualties  were  15. 

With  reference  to  the  collisions  on  and  near  our  coasts  during 
the  year  1876 — 77,  48  of  the  847  collisions  were  between  two 
steamships,  both  under  way,  irrespective  of  numerous  other  such 
cases  in  our  harbours  and  rivers.  The  particulars  are  not  given  in 
the  Abstract.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
these  facts,  for  no  disaster  at  sea,  or  in  a  river,  is  often  more  awful 
in  its  consequences  than  a  collision. 

As  legards  the  loss  of  life,  the  Wreck  Abstract  shows  that  the 
number  was  776  from  the  various  shipwrecks  enumerated  during 
the  year  1876—77.  Of  the  lives  lost,  92  were  lost  in  vessels  that 
foundered,  57  through  vessels  in  collision,  470  in  vessels  stranded, 
or  cast  ashore,  and  93  in  missing  vessels.  The  remaining  number 
of  lives  lost  (64)  were  lost  from  various  causes,  such  as  through 
being  washed  overboard  in  heavy  seas,  explosions,  missing  vessds, 
&c  Of  the  192  ships  from  which  the  776  lives  were  lost,  131 
were  British,  involving  the  loss  of  459  lives,  and  61  were  foreign; 
causing  the  loss  of  817  lives.  This  number  (776)  may  appear  to 
the  casual  observer  a  comparatively  small  one  by  the  side  of  the 
thousands  who  escaped  disaster  from  the  numerous  shipwrecks 
above  mentioned ;  we  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very 
large  number,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  inestimable  value  of 
human  life,  we  are  convinced  that  no  effort  should  be  left  untried, 
which  can  in  any  way  lessen  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  shipwreck 
on  our  coasts.  On  the  other  hand,  great  and  noble  work  was 
accomplished  during  the  same  period,  4795  lives  having  been 
saved  from  the  various  shipwrecks  by  Lifeboats,  the  rocket  appa- 
ratus, sboreboats  and  other  means.  In  the  aceompliahment  of 
these  noble  services,   as  we  constantly  report,  the  boats  of  the 
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National  Lifeboat  Institation  necessarily  took  a  prominent  and 
active  part,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Trade's  rocket  appa- 
ratus, which  is  so  elBcieutly  worked  by  the  Coastguard  and  our 
Volunteer  Brigades. 

On  the  wliolo  we  are  bound  to  take  courage  from  the  many 
gratifying  facts  the  Wreck  Register  reveals,  particularly  in  regard 
to  saving  life. 

Fortunately  that  art  is  well  understood  on  our  coasts,  thanks  to 
the  progress  of  science — as  shown  in  the  splendid  Lifeboat  exhi- 
bited last  Lord  Mayor's  Day — and  the  gallant  men  who  man,  in 
stormy  seas,  these  Boats  of  Mercy  in  the  most  appalling  storms. 
Thus  great  work  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  by  our  admirable 
organisations — the  Lifeboat  Institution  and  the  Bockel  Apparatus 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Surely  then  it  is  something,  amidst  all 
this  havoc  of  the  sea,  to  help  to  save  every  year  hundreds  of  lives, 
with  all  their  hopes,  and  to  keep  the  otherwise  desolate  homes 
unclouded  P  To  aid  this  merciful  work,  we  confidently  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  whose  noble  Lifesaving 
fleet  of  269  boats  is  deserving  of  every  support  and  sympathy 
from  the  public. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SHIPS  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE 
MODERNS.     (OonHnued.) 

Br  Ltbxjt.  C.  E.  Low,  LN.,  F.R.G.S. 

As  the  discoveries  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  Malacca,  were  made  by  the  Portuguese,  so  those  in  the  Western 
bemisphere,  from  the  West  Indies  to  Polynesia,  were  chiefly  due 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  Spanish  navigators.  A  few  years  before 
Yasco  de  Gama  reached  India,  Columbus,  or  Christoral  Colon,  to 
call  him  by  his  real  name,  made  his  famous  royage  across  the 
Atlantic  and  gave  to  Europe  a  new  world.  Columbus,  in  making 
this  great  discovery,  so  fraught  with  the  most  momentous  con« 
sequences  to  the  human  race,  had  to  combat  the  wildest  theories, 
and  traditions.  It  was  said  that  at  a  time  indefinitely  remote, 
there  existed  a  vast  insular  territory  extending  beyond  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  that  this  land  was  called  Atlantis.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  maps  were  drawn  representing  this  strange 
country,  which  having  been  shaken  for  three  days  to  its  founda- 
tion by  an  incessant  earthquake,  at  length  yielded  to  the  irre- 
sistible and  mysterious  power  of  the  Deity,  and  sank  with  its 
inhabitants  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  was  beliered  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Madeira  and  the  other  western  isles,  saw,  at 
certain  times,  and  in  very  clear  weather,  land  appearing  in  "their 
western  horizon ;  this  land  was  called  St.  Brandon's  Island,  after 
an  Lrish  Saint  held  in  repute  among  the  Northerners,  who  sailed 
these  parts  in  the  sixth  century,  and  first  raised  a  belief  in  the 
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existence  of  western  lands.  In  a  map  published  by  Martin 
Behim,*  a  native  of  Naremberg,  about  the  time  when  Columbus 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  we  find  the  island  of  Antilla,  or  (the 
Seven  Cities,)  lying  out  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores.  These 
imaginary  cities  were  said  to  have  been  built  and  occupied  by  the 
Christians  who  fled  from  Spain  when  that  country  was  conquered 
by  the  Moors  ;  and  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  find  them  soon 
after  their  discovery  of  America.  Northward  of  these  cities  the 
maps  of  the  times  placed  the  Island  of  the  DeviFs  Hand,  in 
accordance  with  an  Arabian  tale,  which  relates,  that  in  the 
Indian  sea  there  is  an  island,  near  which  a  great  hand  rises 
every  night  from  the  water,  and,  grasping  the  inhabitants, 
plunges  them  into  the  ocean.  Farther  on  to  the  westward,  but 
nearer  the  equator,  is  St.  Brandon's  Island,  and  still  farther  on 
are  placed  many  of  the  countries  visited  by  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian  traveller,  which  were  said  to  abound  in  everything  rich 
and  beautiful,  while  the  adjacent  seas  were  peopled  with  sirens. 
Beyond  these  countries,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator, 
were  placed  ten  small  islands,  where  ships  could  not  sail,  owing 
to  the  loadstone,  which  abounds  in  the  rocks,  attracting  the 
nails  and  ironwork  out  of  the  ships,  and  so  causing  them  to  fall 
to  pieces.  Doubtless  these  fables  had  a  certain  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Columbus,  in  stirring  him  up  to  solve  the  problems  and 
difficulties  which  had  long  been  started  on  this  point,  but  they 

*  Martin  Behim,  or  Behaim,  for  whom,  as  Bobertson  complaint,  some  Oemian 
authors  claim  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  America,  accompanied  Diego  Cam  in 
his  voyage  of  discovery  along  the  coast  of  Africa  in  1483,  and  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  island  of  Jayal  from  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  established  a  colony  of 
Flemings  there.  In  1492  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  and  there  constructed  a  nsap 
of  the  globe,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  that  city,  and  of  which 
Robertson,  who  procured  a  copy,  observes,  (See  '*  History  of  America,"  VoL  I., 
p.  368),  *'The  imperfection  of  cosmographical  knowledge  is  manifest.  Hardly 
one  place  is  laid  down  in  its  true  situation.  Nor  can  I  discover  from  it  any  reason 
to  suppose  thai  Behaim  had  the  least  knowledge  of  any  region  in  America."  Thia 
map  was  constructed,  says  Barron,  from  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  and  from  the  modern  travels  of  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  of  Carpini, 
Rubruquis,  and  especially  of  Marco  Polo.  The  Germans  excelled  even  the  Spaniards 
in  their  attempts  to  rob  the  great  Columbus  of  the  credit  of  being  the  diiBOoverer 
of  the  New  World,  and  by  means  of  forged  documents  sought  to  claim  for  him 
the  discovery  of  Brazil  and  Patagonia.  From  these  fabricated  letters  of  Behaim, 
said  to  have  been  written  in  1486,  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Nuremberg,  it 
would  appear  that  *'  Martin  Behaim,  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  several  yean, 
examined  the  American  Islands,  and  discovered  the  Strait  which  bears  the  name  of 
Magellan,  before  either  Christopher  Columbus  or  Magellan  sailed  those  seas ;  whence 
he  mathematically  delineated,  in  a  geographical  chart  for  the  King  of  Lusitania, 
the  situation  of  the  coast  around  every  part  of  that  Strait  long  before  Magellan 
thought  of  his  expedition."  As  Barron  observes,  the  story  of  Behaim' s  prior  dis- 
coveries had  its  origin  in  the  following  remarkable  passage  in  Pigafetta's  narrative 
of  Magellan's  famous  voyage : — **  The  Captain-General  knew  that  he  must  make  bis 
passage  thi-ough  a  Strait  mouth  concealed,  as  he  had  seen  on  a  chart  in  the  dep^ 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  made  by  that  most  excellent  man,  Martin  de  Bremia." 
Herrera  also  asserts  that  Magellan  was  in  possession  of  a  terrestial  globe  made  by 
Behaim  to  assist  him  in  directing  his  course  to  the  south  seas,  and  that  Columbus 
was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  a  western  navigation  by  his  friend  Martin  de  Bohemia 
See  Bamey'a  *«  History  of  Voyages  and  Diaooveriea,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  3.)  joqIc 
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oould  not  have  been  sufficieat  to  decide  the  calm  and  reasoning 
judgment  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  that  land  existed  to 
the  westward,  and  that  by  sailing  in  that  direction  the  East 
Indies  must  necessarily  be  reached.  A  due  consideration  of  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  by  which  he  was  aware  that  India 
would  be  approached  from  Europe  if  land  intenrened,  with  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  astronomy,  geography,  and  navigation 
which  the  times  afforded,  were  the  main  aids  which  incited  this 
distinguished  navigator  to  institute,  and  to  carry  to  a  successful 
termination,  the  task  of  examining  the  more  distant  [>ortions  of 
the  globe. 

Irrespective  of  his  claims  to  immortal  renown  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  New  World,  and  the  enthralling  interest  attaching  to  the 
narrative  of  his  voyages,  it  is  certain  that  his  biography  is  oX 
value  as  showing  what  high  character,  indomitable  perseverance, 
and  illustrious  talents  will  achieve.  From  his  youth  he  was  filled 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  a  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  obstacles 
and  difficulties  so  far  from  daunting  him,  only  urged  this  hero, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  persevere  until  he  achieved  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  while  dreaming  of  another.  If  the 
first  man  who  launched  the  frail  bark  on  the  stormy  billow  is 
entitled  to  immortal  renown,  how  far  greater  was  the  courage  of 
this  indomitable  seaman  who  dared  to  cross  the  unknown  and 
mysterious  Atlantic. 

*^  lUi  robur  et  »s  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus."' 

Probably  few  men  have  found  so  many  biographers  as  Columbus, 
the  first  being  his  son  Ferdinand,  who  begins  his  work — for 
which  see  **  Pinkerton's  Collection,''  vol.  xii.,  and  **  Churchill's 
Collection,"  vol.  ii. — by  fancifully  tracing  the  ancestry  oT  his 
father  to  Junius  Colon,  of  whom  Tacitus  in  his  twelfth  book  says 
that  he  brought  Mithridates  prisoner  to  Rome.  Numerous  cities 
also  claim  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth,  though  from  a 
document  produced  in  a  process  concerning  his  dukedom  of 
Yeragua,  (See  the  "  Viagero  Universal/')  Ferrara  would  appear 
to  be  the  genuine  claimant. 

The  opinions  Columbus  had  formed  as  to  the  existence  of  an-^ 
other  hemisphere,  must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  report  that 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  west  of  Africa  had  occa- 
sionally picked  up  pieces  of  artificially  carved  wood,  which  could 
not  have  been  cut  with  a  knife,  and  must  have  been  brought 
thither  by  strong  westerly  winds ;  also  seamen  navigating  those 
seas  had  taken  up  canes  of  an  extraordinary  size,  described  by 
Ptolemy  as  being  peculiar  to  India,  trunks  of  large  pine  trees, 
which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  plants  such  as  had  not 
been  seen  in  the  Old  World ;  and  some  bodies  of  men  were  said  to 
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haY«  been  cast  by  the  wa?ea  upon  the  shore  of  Flores,  one  of  the 
Azores,  of  which  the  features  and  complexions  differed  essentially 
from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  or  of  Europe,  or  from 
anything  hitherto  seen,  thus  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  been  wafted  over  from  the  west.  After  much  toil  and  vexa- 
tion of  body  and  mind,  endured  first  at  the  Court  of  Portugal, 
which  deluded  him,  and  afterwards  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  he 
at  length  in  the  year  1492  sailed  with  three  vessels,  having  on 
board  less  than  one  hundred  men.  The  task  Columbus  set  himself 
was  to  reach  the  Kingdoms  of  Cathay,  or  China,  and  Zipangu,  or 
Japan,  which  formed,  according  to  the  cosmography  of  the  day, 
part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  on  the  Asiatic  Coast,  and 
were  distant  about  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  as 
he  supposed.  He  thus  set  out  under  the  influence  of  two  favour- 
able, though  mistaken,  ideas,  first,  that  Asia  extended  considerably 
more  to  the  east  than  it  really  does,  and  secondly,  that  the  earth 
was  much  smaller  than  we  now  know  it  to  be. 

Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  on  his  ever-memorable  voyage  on 
Friday,  the  8rd  of  August,  1492,  with  three  vessels,  the  '  St. 
Mary,'  '  Pinta,'  and  '  Nina,'  having  on  board  crews  of  the  aggre- 
gate strength  of  ninety  men,  the  commanders  of  the  two  latter 
vessels  being  those  ^^  skilful  mariners*'  Martin  Alonzo  and  Yin- 
cent  Yanez  Pinzon,  who  were  accompanied  by  their  brother 
Francis  Martinez  Pinzon.  During  the  voyage  hope  failed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  officers  and  seamen,  and  they  were  only  restrained 
from  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny  by  the  determined  bearing 
of  Columbus,  who  appeared  as  though  inspired,  and  at  length 
when  they  had  sailed  950  leagues  from  the  Canaries,  for  a  period 
of  thirty-three  days,  land  was  first  sighted  by  a  sailor,  whose 
name,  Roderick  de  Trians,  deserves  to  be  immortalized.  In  the 
morning  Columbus,  accompanied  by  the  Pinzons,  landed  with  a 
flag  bearing  a  green  cross  with  three  crowns  and  the  names  of 
their  Catholic  Majesties.  '^  EEaving  all  kissed  the  ground,  and  on 
their  knees  given  thanks  to  God  for  the  goodness  he  had  shown 
them,  the  Admiral  stood  up  and  gave  that  island  the  name  of 
Sau  Salvador,  which  the  men  called  Guanaham,  being  one  of 
those  afterwards  called  Lucayo  Islands."  After  discovering  other 
islands  in  the  Bahamas  and  Hispaniola,  where  he  lost  his  ship, 
and  planted  a  colony  at  a  point  he  called  Navidad,  (the  Nativity,) 
Columbus  sailed  on  the  4th  of  January,  1493,  and  putting  in  at 
Lisbon,  where  he  had  an  audience  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
arrived  safely  at  Palos  on  the  1 5th  of  March.* 

Columbus'  journey  from  Seville  to  the  Boyal  Court  at  Barce- 
lona was  a  triumphal  procession,  and  Ferdinand  and   Isabella 

*  A  curious  reference  it  made  in  this  voyage  to  mennaids,  whose  existeoee  was 
believed  in  by  mariners  of  that  day.  '*  The  Admiral  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  three 
mermaids  that  raised  themselves  above  the  water,  and  that  they  were  not  so  hand- 
some  ns  they  are  painted,  that  they  had  something  like  a  human  face,  and  that  he 
had  seeu  others  on  the  coast  of  Guanim."  ^ 
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received  him  with  great  distinction.  The  King  secured  a  Hull 
from  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  dated  ihe  2nd  of  May,  1493,  granting 
him  the  recent  discoveries,  and  the  Pope,  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
putes with  the  Portuguese^  who  were  then  in  the  full  career  of  their 
discoveries  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  exercised  his  claim  to  dis- 
pose of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  bj  issuing  on  the  same  day  a 
second  Ball,  fixing  as  limits  of  partition  between  these  two 
powers,  a  meridian  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  from  which 
time  all  newly  discovered  lands  as  far  as  180°  to  the  west  were 
to  belong  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  same  distance  eastward 
to  the  Portuguese.  In  1494,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the 
latter,  the  line  of  partition  was  removed  270  leagues  more  to  the 
west. 

The  King  now  hastened  the  departure  of  Columbus  on  a  second 
voyage  of  exploration,  and  accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1^3,  he  sailed  with  seventeen  ships  from  Cadiz,  and  leaving 
Gk>mera  in  the  Canaries  on  the  7th  of  October,  on  the  3rd  of 
November  discovered  the  island  he  named  Dominica,  because  it 
was  seen  on  Sunday  morning.  The  same  day  he  sighted  the 
island  he  named  after  his  ship  Marigalante,  where  he  landed, 
and  on  the  4th  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  Guadaloupe  was  named, 
after  a  monastery  in  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  described  themselves 
as  Caril>ee8  or  Canibals,  by  which  name,  and  that  of  Antilles,  all 
the  group  to  the  east  of  Porto  Bico  was  known.  Proceeding  to- 
wards Hispaniola,  Columbus  named  Montserat,  because  of  its 
height,  Eedonda,  on  account  of  its  being  round,  Santa  Maria 
da  Antigna,  St.  Martin,  a  group  he  called  "  the  Eleven  Thou- 
sand Virgins,*'  (the  largest  being  named  St.  Ursula,)  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  called  by  the  Indians  Boriquen,  now  known  as 
Porto  Rico.  On  the  28th  Columbus  anchored  at  Navidad,  in 
Hispaniola,  but  found  the  settlement  burnt  and  deserted,  and  on 
making  inquiries,  learnt  that  the  Christians  had  all  been  either 
killed  by  the  Indians,  or  drowned  when  attempting  to  escape. 

On  the  7th  of  December  Columbus  proceeded  to  the  eastward, 
and  planted  a  solony  which  he  called  Isabella,  and  on  the  2ud  of 
February  sent  twelve  of  his  ships  back  to  Castille,  under  the 
command  of  Anthony  de  Torres,  with  a  full  account  of  his  pio- 
ceedings  to  date,  retaining  two  ships  and  three  caravels.  On  the 
12th  of  March  he  proceeded  inland  to  the  mines  of  Cibao,  which 
bad  been  '' prospected,^'  as  Australians  say,  by  Alonzo  de 
Hodeida,  and  here,  eighteen  leagues  from  Isabella,  he  built  a 
fort  he  called  St.  Thomas.  Columbus  having  resolved  to  continue 
his  discoveries,  appointed  a  council  to  govern  the  island  of  His- 
paniola in  his  absence,  of  which  the  President  was  bis  brother 
James,  and  sailed  on  the  24th  of  April  for  Cuba.  Five  days 
later  he  crossed  the  passage  between  Cape  St.  Nicholas  and  that 
island,  and  anchored    in  a  bay  situated  a  league  beyond  Cabo 
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Puerto,  which  he  called  Puerto  Qranda  (Grand  Port).  On  the 
Ist  of  May  he  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast,  disooTering 
and  naming  the  harbours,  rivers,  and  headlands,  and  on  the  14th 
of  May  crossed  over  to  Jamaica,  and  gave  the  harbour  in  which 
he  cast  anchor  the  name  of  Puerto  Bueno,  because  he  ^'  thought 
it  was  the  best  of  any  he  had  yet  seen  in  the  Indies/'  After  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives  he  sailed  on  the  9th,  and  leaving 
Jamaica  on  the  15tb,  crossed  over  to  that  point  of  Cuba  which  he 
called  Cabo  de  Santa  Cruz,  (Cape  of  the  Holy  Cross).  The 
Admiral  sailed  along  the  coast,  past  numberless  islands,  160 
being  counted  in  one  day,  and  71  on  the  second,  the  navigation 
among  which  increased  his  labour  and  anxiety,  as  we  are  told 
that  *'  though  he  was  much  spent,  because  he  had  not  slept  or 
lain  in  bed  ever  since  he  went  from  Spain  till  the  19th  of  May, 
except  eight  nights,  as  appears  by  his  Journal,  when  he  was 
very  much  indisposed."  On  the  13th  of  June,  perceiving  that 
the  coast  of  Cuba  still  trended  to  the  west,  although  he  had  been 
assured  by  an  Indian  a  few  days  before  that  it  was  an  island,  and 
his  supply  of  provisions  failing  him,  he  returned  towards  His- 
paniola.  On  the  18th  of  July  he  arrived  at  Cape  Cruz  in  Cuba, 
near  which  he  nearly  lost  his  ship  in  a  violent  storm  on  the  9th 
of  August,  and  standing  over  to  Jamaica,  named  the  most 
easterly  cape  on  the  south  coast,  Cabo  del  Farol.  Proceeding  on 
his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  on  the  24th  of  September 
he  named  Cape  St.  Raphael,  and  touched  at  the  island  of  Mona, 
between  Hispaniola  and  Porto  Bico,  and  on  the  29th  arrived  at 
Isabella.  Here  the  Admiral,  to  his  great  joy,  met  his  brother 
Bartholomew,  whom  be  had  sent  seven  years  before  to  King 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  to  propose  that  he  should  undertake  the 
discoveries,  and  who  had  arrived  from  Spain,  in  the  previous 
April,  with  three  ships  bringing  provisions.  Columbus  appointed 
Bartholomew,  who  is  described  as  '*a  very  wise  man,  and  as 
expert  in  sea  affairs  as  his  brother,'^  Adelantado,  or  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  which  Ferdinand  resented,  but  ultimately  confirmed 
him  in  the  title. 

At  this  time  Pedro  Margarite,  one  of  Columbus'  officers,  re- 
fused to  obey  his  orders,  and  sailed  with  some  vessels  for 
Spain,  where  he  spread  lying  reports  of  the  doings  of  his  Com- 
mander, who,  on  his  part,  having  conquered  the  inland  part  of 
Hispaniola,  and  placed  his  brother  Bartholomew  in  command, 
with  another  brother  James  to  succeed,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
sailed  on  the  10th  of  March,  1496,  with  two  caravels,  John 
Aguado  being  in  command  of  the  second,  having  on  board  220 
men.  Calling  at  Marigalante  and  Guadaloupe,  which  he  left 
on  the  20th  of  April,  on  the  8th  of  June  the  land  between  Cape 
St.  Vincent  and  Lisbon  was  sighted,  and  the  Admiral,  landing, 
journeyed  to  Burgos,  where  he  was  personally  received  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     One  ship  under  Peter  Fernandez  was 
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sent  with  supplies  for  the  colonists  in  Hispaniola,  but,  owing 
to  difficulties  thrown  into  his  way  by  the  numerous  enemies  his 
success  had  raised — chief  among  whom  were  Juan  Fonseca, 
Archdeacon  of  Seville,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Burgos — it  was 
not  until  May,  1498,  that  he  could  procure  a  fleet  sufficient  to 
carry  the  necessary  supplies  to  his  brother  Bartholomew,  who 
during  his  absence  had  founded  the  settlement  of  San  Domingo. 
Columbus  sailed  from  San  Lucar,  on  his  third  voyage,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  with  six  ships,  and  having  sent  from  Gomera  three 
ships  with  supplies  in  advance,  proceeded  to  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  and,  steering  a  new  course,  on  the  3lst  of  July  sighted 
a  headland  he  called  De  la  Galera  (Gaily  Point)  in  an  island  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Triuidada.  He  named  Punta  dela 
Playa  (Point  of  Strand)  on  the  island  where  he  took  in  water, 
and  Puuta  del  Arenal  (Sandy  Point)  and  entered  the  bay  he 
called  De  la  Ballena  (or  the  Whale),  without  knowing  that  he 
was  close  to  the  continent  of  South  America.  Prom  Point  del 
Arenal,  where  his  men  went  ashore  to  refrech  themselves,  he  saw 
towards  the  N.W.  what  he  believed  to  be  an  island,  which  he 
called  Isla  Santa,  **  which,''  says  Harris,  "  proved  to  be  the  pro- 
vince he  afterwards  called  Paria."  "  Being  come  up  to  the  con- 
tinent,''  adds  the  historian,  '^  which  he  at  this  time  thought  to 
be  an  island,  he  named  a  headland  Cape  Boto,  (burnt)  and  an- 
other in  Trinidada  he  called  De  Lapa,  the  distance  between  them 
being  five  leagues,  with  two  little  islands  in  the  middle,  one  of 
which  he  named  El  Caracal,  (the  Snail,)  and  the  other  El 
Dolfin,  (the  Dolphin)/'  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  strait 
dividing  Trinidada  from  the  continent,  and  the  broken  water  of 
the  Eiver  Yayapari,  where  it  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  Bay  of 
,  Bacena,  he  called  the  passage  Boca  del  Drago,  or  the  **  Dragon's 
Mouth.''  Columbus  now  explored  the  coast  line  for  some  distance, 
naming  Capes  Bellaforma,  (because  it  looked  well,)  Del  Agulna, 
(Needle,)  and  Sabeta,  also  a  large  town,  **  the  Gt^rdens,"  and 
other  points,  Ysabeta  and  Tramontana,  and  a  large  bay,  De  los 
Perles,  or  "  the  Bay  of  Pearls."  On  the  11th  of  August  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  intending  to  proceed  to  Hispaniola,  *'  to  send 
for  men  and  provisions  into  Spain,  and  order  his  brother  to  con- 
tinue this  discovery;"  and,  passing  between  Capes  Boto  and 
Lapa,  sailed  along  the  continent,  naming  the  Capes  De  Conchas, 
(Cape  of  Shells,)  Luenga,  (Long  Cape,)  and  Capes  Salor  and 
Bico ;  also  some  islands,  including  Margarita  and  Cubaque.  On 
the  16th  of  August  he  steered  towards  Hispaniola,  and  arrived 
on  the  22nd  at  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  who  informed  him  of  the  rebellion  of 
Boldan.  Some  days  later  arrived  the  three  shij>s  he  had  sent  on 
in  advance  from  the  Madeiras,  under  Alonzo  Sanchez  De  Carvajal, 
Pedro  de  Arand,  and  John  Anthony  Columbus,  which  had  put 
into  the  port  of  Xaragna,  where  Boldan  had  established  himself 
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•with  his  followers :  ultimately  one  hundred  and  two  of  these  men 
adlivssed  a  petition  to  Columbus  in  October,  1499,  praying  for- 
giveness and  asking  that  lands  might  be  assigned  to  them,  and 
he  placed  them  in  the  province  of  Xaragua  and  other  places, 
"  which,**  says  the  historian,  "  was  the  first  distribution  made  in 
the  Indies." 

At  this  time  the  intrigues  and  lying  reports  regarding  Colum- 
bus, spread  by  his  rebellious  followers  who  had  returned  to  Spain, 
resulted  in  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  adopting  a  course  of  conduct 
towards  that  illustrious  man  which  forms  an  eternal  blot  on  their 
memory.  Instigated  by  these  mutineers  and  his  enemies  at 
Court,  chief  among  whom  was  Porseca,  the  Bishop  of  Burgos, 
their  Catholic  Majesties,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1499,  appointed 
oqe  Travies  de  Bobadilla,  described  as  "a  poor  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Calatrava,"  to  proceed  as  judge  to  Hispaniola,  *•  to  en- 
quire into  all  these  affairs,  ordering  him,  in  case  he  found  the 
Admiral  guilty  of  what  was  alleged,  to  send  him  to  Spain  and 
stay  there  himself  ^  Governor."  Bobadilla  arrived  at  Santo 
Domingo  at  the  end  of  Angust,  1500,  when  Columbus  and  his 
brother  was  at  Conception,  '*  settling  the  affairs  of  that  province, 
where  bis  brother  had  been  attacked  by  the  rebels."  Establish- 
ing himself  at  the  palace,  on  the  7th  of  September  he  sent  John 
do  la  Sera  with  the  Boyal  Despatch  to  Columbus,  who  imme- 
diately returned,  and  Bobadilla,  "  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
without  any  legal  information,  sent  him  prisoner  aboard  a  ship, 
together  with  his  brother  James,  putting  them  in  irons  and  a 
guard  over  them,  and  ordered  under  severe  penalties  that  none 
should  dare  speak  to  them.*'  On  the  voyage  to  Spain,  Andrew 
Martin,  the  Captain,  would  have  removed  the  irons,  but  Colum- 
bus would  not  permit  it,  saying,  "That  since  their  Catholic 
Majesties,  by  their  letter  directed  him  to  perform  whRtsoever 
Bobadilla,  in  their  names,  commanded  him  to  do,  he  would  have 
none  but  their  Highnesses  themselves  to  do  their  pleasure  herein ; 
and  he  was  resolved  to  keep  these  fetters  as  relics  and  memorials 
of  the  reward  of  his  many  services,  as  accordingly  he  did,  for 
these  irons  hung  up  in  his  room,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be 
buried  with  him."  On  the  20th  of  November,  Columbus  wrote 
from  Cadiz  acquainting  their  Majesties  of  his  arrival,  when  they 
immediately  directed  his  release,  and  sent  him  very  gracious 
letters  expressing  their  sorrow  at  the  sufferings  and  indignities  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  On  his  arrival  at  Granada,  where 
the  Court  was,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  personally  expressed  their 
regret,  and  despat^shed  Nicholas  de  Olanda,  as  Governor  to  His- 
puuipla,  with  instructions  to  exonerate  Columbus,  and  compel 
Bobadilla  to  make  restitution  to  the  Admiral  of  all  his  property 
which  he  had  seized. 

On  the  20tli  of  May,  1499,  Alonzo   de  Ojeda,*  one  of  Colum- 
•  Harris  bays,  ••  Though  he  and  Vespucci  never  saiv  any  oilier  part  of  ihc  con- 
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bas's  companioDs  on  his  second  voyage,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  sailed  from  Seville  with  four  ships  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  South  America,  accompanied  by  Americns 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  whose  letters  appear  in  **  Eamusio's  Col- 
lection," vol.  i.  The  Continent  of  America  very  improperly  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Vespucci,t  who  is  described  by  Herrera  as 
"  a  vain  man,  but  an  enterprising  good  navigator,"  whereas  not 
only  is  Columbus  entitled  to  the  honour,  he  having  discovered  the 
West  India  Islands,  of  which  the  discovery  of  the  continent  was 
a  necessary  consequence,  but  in  August,  1498,  he  sighted  the 
mainland  which  Cabot  had  already  seen  in  the  previous  year. 
Not  long  after  Ojeda  sailed,  some  inhabitants  of  Seville  formed  a 
Company,  and  Peter  Alouso  Nino,  an  inhabitant  of  Palos,  who 
was  with  Columbus  when  Paria  was  discovered,  obtained  a  license 
from  the  King,  "upon  condition  that  he  should  not  come  to 
anchor,  nor  land  anywhere  within  fifty  leagues  of  what  the  Ad- 
miral had  discovered."  One,  Guerra,  having  agreed  to  defray 
the  necessary  expense  provided  bis  brother  Christopher  went  as 
captain,  they  arrived  at  the  province  of  Paria  a  few  days  after 
Ojeda.  They  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  pearls  with  the  Indians 
on  the  coast,  and  arrived  in  Galicia  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1500. 

In  1499,  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  an  able  and  daring  seaman, 
who  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  fitted  out  four 
ships  at  his  own  cost,  and  proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
Quitting  St.  Ja^o  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  on  the  18th 
January,  1500,  he  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  being  the  first 
Spanish  ship  to  do  so,  and  on  the  26th  February,  being  drawn  to 
the  westward  by  a  storm,  sighted  land  which  Pinzon  named  Cabo 
de  Consolation  (Cape  Comfort)  which  was  afterwards  called  Cape 
St.  Augustine.  He  landed  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
induce  the  people  to  trade,  in  which  life  was  lost  on  both  sides, 
continued  his  voyage  to  the  mouths  of  the  Maranon,  since  named 
Amazon,  from  the  statements  of  travellers  that  they  saw  armed 
women  on  its  banks.  Pinzon  now  proceeded  to  Paria,  and  thence 
to  the  Carribee  Islands,  and  while  at  anchor  here  a  dreadful  storm 
arose,  in  which  two  of  his  ships  sunk  with  all  hands  on  board.  He 
refitted  the  two  others  at  Hispaniola,  and  returned  to  Spain  in 

tinent  than  what  Columbus  had  discovered  sailing  from  the  Island  of  Trinity  along 
the  coast  to  Venezuela,  yet  he  impudently  pretended  to  have  first  discovered  the 
continent.  In  Spain  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  his  pretensions  were  soon  dis- 
covered, for  whereas  he  pretended  that  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months  spent  in 
discoveries  he  returned  directly  to  Spain,  Ojeda  positively  made  oath  that  he  spent 
but  five  months  on  the  voyage. 

t  This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  in  1507»  after  Columbus's  death, 
Vespucci  was  employed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  Pilot-Major,  in 
making  charts  of  the  new  discoveries,  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  land  of  South 
America,  which  has  since  been  extended  to  the  whole  continent.  Vespucci  is 
described  as  **  the  most  accomplished  draughtsman  and  cartographer4)f  his  time." 
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September,  having  explored  600  leagues  of  coast  line.  Soon  after 
Pinzon's  discovery  of  the  Marauon,  a  Spanish  navigator  who  had 
sailed  from  Spain  in  December,  1499,  arrived  at  the  months  of  that 
river,  when  the  inhabitants  enraged  at  Pinzon  having  captured 
thirty-Biz  of  their  countrymen,  attacked  him  and  killed  several  of 
his  crew.  The  discovery  of  the  vast  country,  known  as  Brazil,* 
from  the  wood  abounding  there,  is  due  to  Pedro  Alvarez  de 
Cabral,  a  Portuguese  Officer,  who  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  9th 
March,  1500,  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  having  on  board 
1,200  men  for  the  East  Indies.  Having  kept  far  to  the  westward 
to  avoid  the  calms  that  prevail  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  on  the  24th 
April  he  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  America.  He  brought  to  an 
anchor  in  a  harbour  which  he  called  Puerto  Seguro  (safe  harbour) 
and  communicated  with  the  people  whom  he  found  very  friendly. 
Cabral  called  the  country  Santa-Cruz,  or  Holy  Cross,  and  having 
sent  a  ship  to  Portagal  under  Gkispar  de  Lemoa,  with  news  of  the 
discovery,  and  left  behind  two  men,  sailed  for  the  East  Indies. 

Columbus  continued  to  press  their  Catholic  Majesties  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  the  ludies,  but  his  proposals  were  received 
with  coldness,  until  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  should  be 
able  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  add  that 
portion  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  West  Indies  to  the  crown  of 
Castille  and  Leon.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  a  fleet  of  4  ships, 
one  commanded  by  his  brother  Bartholomew,  was  immediately 
fitted  out,  and  he  set  sail  from  Cadiz  on  the  9th  May,  1502,  arriving 
at  Martinique  on  the  15th  June,  he  touched  at  Dominica,  Santa 
Cruz  and  Porto  Bico,  and  proposed  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  to 
change  one  of  his  ships  which  was  a  bad  sailor,  for  another,  as 
he  designed  to  explore  the  coast  of  Paria  tb  the  westward  until  he 
came  to  the  strait  which  he  concluded  existed  about  the  isthmus 
o  *  Panama.  In  order  to  give  notice  to  Orlando,  the  Governor,  he 
sent  in  advance  Peter  de  Terreres,  one  of  his  captains,  at  the  same 
time  advising  him  not  to  permit  the  departure  of  the  homeward- 
bound  fleet  for  a  period  of  eight  days  as  a  storm  was  imminent 
But  the  Governor  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  Columbus,  and 
scarcely  had  the  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  sailed  than  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  terrific  hurricane,  in  which  only  four  were  saved,  the 
rest  foundering  with  their  crews,  among  those  who  were  drowned 
being  Bobadilla,  Boldan,  and  most  of  the  rebels  to  Columbus' 
authority.     A.s  for  the  Admiral,  being  refused  admittance  to  San 

*  AdTenturers  vitited  and  settled  in  Brazil,  but  in  1549,  John  III.  of  Portagal 
tent  Thomas  de  Souza  as  Governor-General  of  Brazil,  with  six  ships,  a  large  namber 
of  men,  and  six  Hermit  fathers  to  convert  the  people.  In  1555  Nicholas  Ourant, 
with  a  party  of  Hogoenots  in  three  vessels,  sought  refuge  here  from  the  tyranny  of 
Henry  11.  of  France,  and  in  November  settled  at  a  place  to  which  they  gave' the 
name  of  Fort  Coligny,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  Protestants  from  Geneva. 
In  1625,  the  Dutch  made  themselves  masters  of  the  capiUl,  called  St.  Salvador, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  Portuguese  continued  until,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  6(li  of  August,  1660,  they  finally  resigned  all  claims  to  Brazil  to  the  House 
of  Br«iganza. 
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Domingo,  he  took  shelter  as  close  to  the  land  as  he  coald.  During 
the  stomi  three  of  his  ships  broke  away,  but  they  all  rendezvoused 
in  safety  at  the  Port  of  Agua,  on  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola. 
Columbus  sailed  on  the  14th  July,  and  came  to  the  island  he 
called  Guanaia  near  the  country  now  known  as  Honduras,  which 
he  named  Cape  Gasinas. 

Sailing  to  the  eastward,  he  called  the  coast  De  la  Orejas  .  (^'  of 
the  ears'')  because  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  were  bored  with 
large  holes.  On  the  14th  August,  his  brother  went  ashore  at  a 
cape  he  named  Qracias  a  Dies,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Spain.  During  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  the  Admiral  explored  the  entire  coast  to  the  southward 
and  eastward,  naming  the  towns,  rivers,  and  headlands,  and  on 
the  2nd  November  he  arrived  at  Puerto  or  Porto  Bello,  giving  it 
that  name,  *'  because  it  was  large,  beautiful,  well  peopled,  and  en* 
compassed  by  a  well-cultivated  country  ;'*  without  knowing  it,  he 
was  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  of  land  joining  the  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America  and  close  to  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  highway  he  dreamt  of,  which  was  to  carry  his  ships  to 
the  traditional  Spice  Islands,  now  known  to  the  world  as  the 
Moluccas.  The  coast  was  further  explored,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  January  the  ships  cast  anchor  near  a  river  which  the  people 
called  Yebra,  and  the  Admiral  Belem  or  Bethlem,  because  it  was 
the  feast  of  the  Three  Kings.  He  undertook  some  explorations  of 
this  river  and  the  adjacent  country,  where  were  said  to  be  the 
mines  of  Keraqua,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  February  a  colony  of 
eighty  men,  under  Bartholomew  Columbus,  was  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bolemal.  But  the  Indians  attacked  the 
colonists,  and  they  suffered  heavy  loss,  and  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  ships,  one  of  which  was  abandoned.  At  Porto 
Belle,  whither  they  proceeded,  the  second  vessel  being  too  leaky  to 
float,  was  lett  behind,  and  sailing  thence  towards  Hispaniola,  they 
discovered  the  small  islands  the  Admiral  <^lled  the  Tortugas  (the 
Tortoises)  now  know  as  the  Caymans  ;  whence,  after  visiting  Cuba, 
they  sailed  to  Jamaica.  As  the  ships  were  now  in  such  a  condition, 
that  though  the  pumps  were  working  all  day  they  could  not  be 
kept  above  water,  they  were  beached,  and  on  the  7th  July,  1503, 
Columbus  sent  some  of  his  officers  in  two  canoes  to  Santo 
Domingo  with  a  request  to  the  Governor  that  a  ship  might  be 
sent  to  bring  them  away.  After  enduring  the  direst  sufferings 
through  thirst,  Trendez  de  Sagura  reached  Domingo,  but  owing  to 
delays  by  Orlanda,  it  was  not  until  the  28th  June,  1504,  that  a  ship 
and  carravel  arrived  to  remove  the  shipwrecked  mariners  from 
Jamaica  to  Hispaniola.  Meantime  a  large  party  under  Francis  de 
Porras  had  broken  ont  into  open  mutiny,  but  Bartholomew 
Columbus  defeated  them  in  a  severe  action  on  the  20th  May,  and 
they  gave  in  their  submission.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOqIc 

(To  be  continued,)  ^ 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

Adve^itubous  Lives.     By  Bernard  Henry  Becker. — (R.  Bentley  &  Son. 

London.) 

It  has  seldom  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  a  more  interesting  book 
than  this.  Every  paragraph  contains  an  anecdote,  every  page  has  it$ 
surprise,  and  every  chapter  is  replete  with  historical  associations  and 
memories  of  wonderful  people.  The  title  "  Adventurous**  is,  we  think, 
a  most  befitting  one,  insomuch  that  the  adjective  applies  in  its  fnllest 
sense,  when,  as  here,  it  is  used  to  describe  the  careers  of  fortunate, 
daring,  or  unsuccessful  individuals. 

The  notices  given  of  each  of  the  four  and  twenty  famous  personages 
by  the  author,  are  necessarily  brief,  but  then,  how  much  does  he  really 
tell  us  about  them  all,  in  this  condensed  form.  A  few  sentences  depicts 
the  characters  of  the  persons,  and  a  few  more  introduces  us  to  their 
■companions,  and  to  their  mode  of  living,  and  so  the  distilling — if  wo 
may  use  such  a  word — goes  on,  until  we  have  every  one  in  turn  placed 
before  us,  with  a  faithfulness  of  idea  and  of  purpose,  which  it  would  be 
only  fitting  to  term  "Photographs  of  the  Pen."  How  wonderfully 
well  have  they  all  come  out.  No  smudges  or  dark  shadows  appear  on 
the  pictures,  and  whether  it  is  John  Law  or  Sir  William  Mandeville, 
Cagiiostro,  or  that  prince  among  Englishmen,  William  Gaxton,  the 
.  character  of  each  stands  clear  and  distinctlv  out.  The  reader  is  intro- 
duced to  Madame  Grand,  where  her  relations  with  Philip  Francis  at 
Calcutta  were  nearly  as  scandalous  as  those  which  then  existed  between 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  Baroness  Imhoff.  Disappearing  from  India, 
Madame  Grand  is  next  beard  of  in  Paris,  then  appears  in  London, 
having  fied  from  France  after  the  massacres  there  in  1792.  She  again 
vanishes,  and  when  she  comes  to  the  surface,  it  is  upon  the  arm  of  the 
man  who  in  his  time  served  "  king,  republic,  directory,  consulate, 
empire,  royalty  and  constitutional  monarchy  by  turns,"  but  who,  above 
all,  served  himself.  This  was  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand,  sometimes 
Abb^  de  Perigord,  then  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  afterwards  Prince  of 
Benevento.  Madame  de  Grand  now  figures  as  Madame  de  Talleyrand  in 
a  pretty  house  at  Montmorency.  People  were  not  in  those  days  over 
particular  as  to  the  marriage  tie,  and  although  Citizen  Talleyrand  is  a 
bishop,  **  Madame  Grand  Incomes  Citizeness  Talleyrand  all  the  same." 

She  was  still  beautiful,  and  to  have  captivated  two  such  men  as 
Francis  and  Talleyrand  must,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  wise  and 
witty,  as  well  as  lovely.  It  appears  she  was  neither  humorous  nor 
learned.  Napoleon  asks  Talleyrand,  "  Why  have  you  chosen  for  your 
partner  such  a  fool  P"  "  Because  I  could  not  find  a  greater,"  was  the 
reply ;  and  yet  Charles-Maurice  de  Talleyrand-P^rigord  evidently  loved 
ths  fool  better  than  he  loved  any  other  human  being,  always,  of  course, 
excepting  himself. 

The  career  of  Madame  Grand  begins  the  first  volume,  that  of  a  still 
more  remarkable  and  beautiful  woman,  T^r^zia  Cabarrus,  afterwards 
Madame  de  Fontenoy,  afterwards  Madame  Tallien,  afterwards  Princess 
De  Chimay,  concludes  the  second.  Between  those  two  the  reader  will 
find  even  a  richer  store,  for  whatever  is  known  of  the  celebrated  cha- 
racters he  has,  for  the  time,  resuscitated  from  the  tomb,  the  author  re- 
lates, and  in  a  manner  evidently  as  authentic  as  it  is  instructive,  and 
we  most  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  Becker  upon  writing  such  a  book* 
while  at  the  same  time  we  here  beg  to  convey  to  him  our  best  thanks 
for  the  intellectual  treat  his  work  has  flfiTorded  us. 
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The  Empire  Library. 

Under  this  attractive,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  enduring  title,  Messrs 
Bentley  &  Son  have  with  six  books  began  the  publication  of  a  series, 
which,  they  state,  is  meant  "  to  place  before  the  public  such  works  of 
Travel,  Biography  or  Fiction  as  have  already  acquired  some  notoriety, 
or  are  the  production  of  popular  Authors,  in  a  handy  and  cheap  form." 

The  first  on  the  list  is  designated  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,'*  by  the 
Author  of  "  Coming  thro'  the  Rye,"  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  &c.,  and  when  we 
say  that,  for  power,  plot,  and  pathos,  it  is  second  to  none  of  Miss 
Mathers'  previous  efforts,  we  have  said  enough  in  its  favour  to  satisfy 
the  majority  of  readers,  who,  when  we  further  mention  that  No.  3  of 
the  series,  "  As  He  Comes  up  the  Stair,"  is  also  by  Miss  Mathers,  will 
doubtless  bo  proportionally  all  the  better  pleased.  But  the  Empire 
Library,  so  far,  is  strong  all  through.  Another  volume  consists  of  two 
of  Miss  Florence  Montgomeir's  matchless  tales,  namely  "  A  Very 
Simple  Storv"  and  "  Wild  Mike,"  the  fourth  is  **  Ralph  Wilton's 
Weird,"  by  that  charming  novelist  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  whoever  has 
read  her  **  Wooing  O't,"  will  require  little  persuasion  to  read  this,  her 
later  production.  The  fifth  volume  is  Mrs.  Edwards'  "  Blue  Stocking," 
and  the  sixth,  "  Five  Years  Penal  Servitude,  By  one  who  has  endured  it," 
has  in  a  much  more  expensive  form  •run  through  seven  editions.  To 
express  a  wish  that  such  a  series  of  books  as  we  have  named  above 
should  prove  a  success,  would  be  almost  an  impertinence.  In  fact,  we 
understand  that  the  sale  has  already  been  something  marvellous,  and 
so  far  from  the  demand  falling  off,  it  continues  rapidly  to  increase.  If 
the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  had  pre- 
viously been,  ought  to  be  considered  a  public  benefactor,  surely  he  who 
places  within  easy  reach  of  all  such  intellectual  treasures  as  we  have 
just  referred  to,  is  equally  deserving  of  praise.  At  least  that  is  our 
opinion,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  cheap  literature  has  done,  and  will 
do,  more  for  the  education  and  intellectual  development  of  the  human 
race  in  general,  and  Englishmen  in  particular,  than  all  the  Colleges 
and  School  Boards  put  together. 

The  Hotjse-Surgeon  ;  ob,  the  Doctor  at  Home.    Tenth  Edition. 

This  eminently  useful,  handy  little  book  should  be  in  every  house, 
containing  as  it  does  full  instructions  for  the  prompt  treatment  of  acci- 
dents and  emergencies  before  the  arrival  of  medical  aid.  Hundreds  of 
valuable  lives  are  lost  yearly,  simply  because  the  people  at  hand  are 
helpless.  They  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge,  and,  consequently, 
can  only  look  on,  while  one,  near  and  dear  to  them,  passes  away  out  of 
life,  leaving  them  nothing  but  a  memory  and  a  feeling  of  what  they 
would  now  give  for  a  touch  of  the  vanished  hand,  and  once  more  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  voice  **  for  ever  stilL"  The  brochure  has  been 
published  by  **  The  Accident  Insurance  Company,  7,  Bank  Buildings, 
Lothbury,"  for  the  benefit  of  their  many  policy  holders,  and  we  have 
no  hesitatiou  in  saying,  were  the  information  contained  in  it  more 
generally  known,  the  saving  of  life  as  well  as  of  much  suffering  would 
be  great.  Like  the  advantages  the  "  Accident  Insurance  Company'* 
offers,  this  Book  cannot  bo  too  well  known. 


Our  Blue  Jackets.  A  Narrative  of  Miss  Weston's  Life  and  Work 
among  our  Sailors.  By  an  Eye-witness.  .  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
London,  1878. 

What  Miss  Robinson  has  done  for  our  soldiers.  Miss  Weston  is  evi- 
dently endeavouring  to  accomplish  among  our  sailors,  and  in  this  lies 
the  true  value  of  the  book  now  before  us,  which  in  a  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious way,  tells  how  much  this  lady  has  done  for  the  welfare  of  sea- 
men, both  morally  and  intellectually.     She  began  in  a  very  small  way. 
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having,  in  the  early  part  of  1868,  received  permission  from  the  Bev. 
E.  J.  Wright,  the  Chaplain,  to  visit  patients  at  the  Bath  United  Hos- 
pital, and  from  that  time  till  now,  she  has  devoted  her  whole  energies 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  general,  and  the  good  of  nailors  in  parti- 
cular. Finding  how  much  seamen  on  foreign  stations  craved  for  letters 
from  home,  she  endeavoured,  at  first,  to  satisfy  this  want,  bat  so  great 
was  the  demand  upon  her  time,  that  she  was  obliged  soon  to  print  her 
letters,  and  now  they  are  sent  by  thousands  monthly  to  our  tars  abroad 
and  at  home.  But  she  is  more  than  this  to  our  Blue  Jackets,  she  is 
their  adviser  in  all  troubles,  their  banker,  and,  above  all,  their  sincere 
friend.  We  heartily  commend  this  small  book,  and  feel  sure  no  ship's 
library  will  be  without  a  copy,  and  very  few  of  the  seamen  whose 
welfare  Miss  Weston  has  devoted  ten  years  of  her  life  to  benefit*  but 
will  have  one  also. 


OBITTJART. 

Retired  Commander  William  F.  Parsons  died  on  Oct.  21,  at  Deloi 
Lodge,  Parkstone,  Dorset,  aged  66  years. 

General  Henry  Ivatt  Delaoombe,  O.B.,  Bpyal  Marine  Light  In&ntry, 
the  senior  general  on  the  List,  died  on  Nov.  15,  at  an  advanced  age  of 
89,  at  his  residence,  19  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park  Square. 

Lient.-Gen.  Charles  Otway,  retired  full  pay,  Boyal  Artillery,  died  at 
his  residence,  S  St.  Germain's  Terrace,  BlacKheath,  on  Nov.  15. 


Retired  Bear- Admiral  Samuel  Mercer  died  on  Oct.  25,  at  Deal,  in  his 
71st  year. 

Retired  Capt.  William  H.  Balliston,  died  at  his  residence  at  Brixton, 
on  Nov.  3,  aged  67. 

Retired  Captain  Charles  Bampfield  Tule  died  on  Not.  1,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Anderton,  Cornwall.  The  deceased  officer  was  the  first  explorer 
of  a  southern  part  of  New  Guinea  in  1847,  and  was  emploved  eight  years 
in  surveying  the  eastern  cost  of  Australia  and  the  outlying  barrier  reefs, 
Torres  Strait,  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  Louisiade 
Archipelago.  He  afterwards  completed  the  "  Australia  Directory," 
published  by  the  Admiralty,  to  &cilitate  the  navigation  of  the  coasts  of 
Australia. 


General  Sir  John  Garvock,  G.C.B.,  died  on  Nov.  10,  at  81  Queen's 
Gate,  South  Kensington.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1835,  and  was  Major 
of  Brigade  in  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  throughout  the  Sikh  campaign 
of  1845-46,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Bod- 
diwal,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon  (where  he  was  severely  wounded).  He  served 
on  Sir  Harry  Smith's  8tafi*at  the  defeat  of  the  Boers  at  Boem  Plaats  in 
1848,  and  in  the  Caffre  war  1850-62.  After  serving  at  the  head  of  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Department  in  Ceylon  and  inoommandofa 
brigade  at  Dover,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Peshawur  division,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Eusafzaie  Field  Force,  in  Dec.  1863.  The  operations 
proved  perfectly  successful,  and  he  was  nominated  K.C.B.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  G.C.B.  in  1876. 


Maj-General  Frederick  English,  C.B.,  late  of  the  53rd  Regiment,  died 
at  13  Oxford  Place,  Cheltenham,  on  Nov.  4,  in  his  63rd  year.^ 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


Admiralty  Oct.  25. 
In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty*8  Order  in 
Council  of  April  30, 1877,  Engineer 
E.  C.  Leghhas  this  day  been  placed 
on  the  &tired  List. 

Oct.  29. 
Acting  Chief  Engineer  E.  H. 
Willey  has  been  confirmed  in  his 
rank  as  chief  engineer  in  her 
Majesty's  Fleet,  with  seniority  of 
July  12. 

Nov.  6. 
The  undermentioned  staff  surgs. 
have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
fleet    surgeon    in    her    Majesty's 
Fleet,    with    seniority    as    stated 
against  their  names: — B.  C.    P. 
Lawrensoe  (July  18),  T.  G.  WUson, 
(Oct.  6),  E.  Humphreys  (Oct.  13). 
Nov.  6. 
In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1870,  Lieut.  G. 
J.  Capes  has  been  this  day  placed 
on  the  Retired  List  of  his  rank. 
Nov.  13. 
Li  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order    in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1870,  Paymas- 
ter 0.  Barrs  has  been  placed  on 
the  Betired  List  from  the  8th  inst. 
Nov.  14. 
Staff  Surg.  J.  F.  Mitchell  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Fleet 
surgeon  in  her  Majesty's  Fleet, 
with  seniority  of  Oct.  7. 

Nov.  18. 
In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1870,  Lieut.  B. 
*0.  Webb  has  been  this  day  placed 
on  the  Betired  List,  with  permis- 
sion to  assume  the  rank  and  title 
of  retired  commander. 

The  Rev.  J.  M  Clarkson,  MJL. 
has  this  day  been  appointed  chap- 
lain in  her  Maiesty  s  Fleet,  with 
seniority  of  16th  inst. 

Nov.  19. 
In  accordance  with  the  provi- 


sions of  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1870,  Lieut.  0. 
W.  P.  Bouverie  has  been  this  day 
placed  on  the  retired  list  ofhisrank. 
Nov.  21. 

The  announcement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  19th 
inst.  that  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Clarkson 
has  been  appointed  a  chaplain  in 
her  Majesty  s  fleet,  with  seniority 
of  16th  inst,,  is  cancelled. 

In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  her  Majesty's  Orders  in 
Council  of  April  30, 1877,  Engineer 
W.  Skeen  has  this. day  been  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  his  rank. 


Commander — Francis  Romilly,  to 
Boadicea. 

Staff  Commander-in-Command 
— John  B.  Byan,  to  Vivid,  vice 
Wise,  period  of  service  expired. 

Lieutenant-in-Command — Her- 
bert G.  Archer,  to  Conflict. 

Lieutenants—John  P.  Pipon  of 
Elk,  to  the  royal  yacht  Victoria 
and  Albert ;  Bight  Hon.  Lord  F. 
H.  P.  Cecil,  to  be  flag-lieut.  to 
Admiral  Farquhar,  commander-in- 
chief  at  Devon  port;  Bobert  S.  Rol- 
leston,  to  Britannia ;  vice  Archer ; 
Henry  H.  Dyke,  to  Elk;  vice 
Pipon  :  Arthur  £.  Saul,  to  Excel- 
lent ;  the  Hon.  Henry  N.  Shore,  to 
Achilles,  vice  Atkinson,  superse- 
ded at  his  own  request ;  Thos.  J. 
Oswell,  and  Percy  C.  Baitt,  to 
Achilles  (additional);  H.  Preedy, 
to  Boadicea;  Charles  B.  P.  Hume, 
to  Tenedos:  Henry  J.  Jeffrys,  to 
Alacrity;  Waties  Corbett,  from 
Penelope  to  Wolverene ;  Wm.  S. 
P.  Graves,  to  Indus ;  James  G. 
Bremer,  to  Penelope ;  George  Izat, 
John  Gibbings,  Frederick  Papi Ion, 
Arthur  J.  Horsley,  Ebenezer  Rae, 
James  Knowles,  and  Reginald  P. 
Cochran,  to  Excellent;  David  L. 
Dickson,  to  Indus,  for  Thetis ;  E. 
Duncombe,  to  Grarnet. 

Navigating  Lieut.— George  W. 
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Balliston»  to  Pembroke  (for  Corous) 

Sab-Lieats. — John  A.  B.  Milton, 
to  Malabar ;  Wm.  H.  Arnold,  to 
Vulture ;  Robert  H.  J.  Stewart,  to 
Penguin;  Frodk.  S.  Sieveking,  to 
Conflict ;  Henry  C.  Kinesford,  and 
Edward  G.  S.  Sbortland,  to  Alex- 
andra; Cbarles  H.  fl.  Moore,  to 
Invincible;  Janoes  W.  Little  to 
Minotaur ;  Alfred  E.  Bawnslej,  to 
Baleigh  ;  Lewis  A  Knigbt  to  Bel- 
leropbon;  Dayrell  Davies,  to 
Egeria:  Edward  H  Currey,  to 
Spartan :  Bichard  H.  L.  Bisk,  to 
Valorous ;  Alfred  E.  Bawnslev,  to 
Valorous;  Richard  H.  L.  Bisk,  to 
Baleigh. 

Midshipmen — H.  Cotesworth,  to 
Boadicea;  J.  L  Graham,  and  J.  H. 
Fox,  to  Agincourt:  B.  St.  J.  B. 
Neale,  and  E.  B.  Sankey,  to 
Garnet. 

Staff  Surgeons— T.  L.  Bickford, 
to  Penelope:  T.  Coury,  to  Bapid; 
B.  Hay,  M.D.,  to  Bapid ;  H  N.  M. 
Sedgwick,  to  Nankin 

Surgeons  —  A.  Langdon,  to 
Pallas:  J.  O'Callaghan,  B.A.,  to 
Hector ;  0.  A.  Macaulav,  M.  D.,  to 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  J.  Allen,  to 
Penelope. 

Paymasters — H.  H.  Shanks,  to 
be  secretary  to  Admiral  Farqubar ; 
G.  Love,  to  be  secretary  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  W.  K.  Half,  K.C.B. ; 
G.  W.  Muir,  from  Endymion  to 
Iron  Dnke  (additional,  as  Naval 
Accountant,  &c.»  at  Yokohama); 
W.  B.  Hutchinson,  to  Victor 
Emanuel  (additional,  for  charge  of 
Naval  Victualling  Stores  at 
Shanghai);  T.  Winterbottom,  to 
Victor  Emanuel,  vice  Wyatt, 
period  of  service  expired;  T.  B. 
binnis,  to  Endymion,  for  service 
on  shore,  vice  Muir. 

Chief  Engineeer — J.  Jeffries  to 
Malabar  (additional). 


Engineers — B.  A.  Shapcott,  to 
Victor  Emanuel  (additional  );  B. 
J.  W.  Earl,  to  Tamar. 


COASTGUABD. 

Chief  Boatmen— W.  Russell 
(Lossiemouth),  T.  Parker  (Ber- 
wick), J.  Whilsmith  (Peterhead), 
and  A.  McDonald  (Elie),  to  be 
chief  boatmen-in-charge,  and  ap- 
pointed, respectively,  to  Bed  heugh, 
Frazerburgb,Bnrgc»d,  and  Garack, 
the  latter  in  Clyde  district ;  James 
Croake  (Bathmullan)  to  be  chief- 
boatman-in-oharge,  vice  Barber. 

Commissioned  Boatmen — ^Wm. 
Lee  (Caistor,  appointed  to  St. 
Nicholas,  vice  Warren,  pensioned). 
John  Yee  (Keel),  John  Chesmett. 
(Derkmore),  and  L  Basher  (Wood- 
bridge  Haven,  appointed  to  Shell- 
ness,  vice  Hyslop,  pensioned),  to 
be  chief  boatmen,  George  Hyde 
(Lyme  Cobb)  to  be  chief  boatman 
at  Lyme  Cobb,  vice  Tiltman,  Wm. 
Pearce,  Daniel  McMillan,  and  M. 
McCallum  to  be  chief  boatmen. 


BOYAL  MABINES. 

Admiralty,  Oct.  28. 

The  following  promotions  have 
taken  place  in  the  Boyal  Marine 
Light  Infantry,  via. :— Lieut.  E.  S. 
Innes  to  be  captain  vice  Lecky, 
retired,  physically  unfit  for  further 
service  (Oct.  9).  Lieut,  and  Assist. 
Musketry  Instructor  A.  B.  Lisar- 
det  to  be  capt ,  vice  I'ully,  retired, 
physically  unfit  for  further  service 
(Oct.  19). 

Nov.  5. 

Maj.  C.  JBL  H.  Mitchell,  Seconded 
List,  Boyal  Marine  Light  Infan- 
try, has  been  placed  on  the  Betired 
List  from  Nov.  4,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  her  Maiesty's  Orders  in 
Council  of  Feb.  22, 1870,  and  Feb. 
6, 1872,  at  his  own  request. 
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AEMT. 


ABMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Oct.  22. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
tbe  following  commissions  bear 
date  Oct.  23,  1878:— 

28th  Foot  -Lieut.  Gen.T.  Brooke 
to  be  col.,  vice  Gen.  Sir.  H.  J.  W. 
Bentinck,  K.C.B.,  deceased. 
Brigade  Depot. 

Lieut.  Col.  and  Brevet  Col.  E. 
Foster,  from  half-pay,  late  12th 
Foot,  to  be  lieut.  col.,  vice  Lieut. 
Col.  and  Brevet  Col.  F.  B.  S.  Flood, 
has  been  placed  on  half- pay. 
Commissariat  and  Transport 
Department. 

Deputy  Com.  J.  W.  Elmes  to  be 
com.,  vice  B.  S.  Price,  deceased. 
Assist.  Com.  Gen.  F.  G.  Swan  has 
been  granted  retired  pay  from  Oct. 
1,  1878,  on  reorganisation  of  the 
department.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  J. 
M.  Lindsev  has  been  granted  re- 
tired pay  from  Oct.  1,  1878,  on  re- 
organisation of  the  Department. 

Ordnance  Store  Department. 

The  following  non-commissioned 
officers  to  be  snb  assist,  coms. : — 
Sergt.  Major  B.  Moore,  Aro^ 
Service  Corps.  Staff  Sergeant  F. 
Paterson,  Army  Service  Corps. 
Army  Pay  Department. 

The  Christian  names  of  Pay- 
master and  Hon.  Capt.  O'Brien 
are  James  Ashly  Boarke,  and  not 
as  stated  in  the  Gazettes  of  April 
2  and  19,  1878. 

Chaplains'  Department. 

Chap,  of  the  Second  Class  the 
Bev.  0.  A.  A.  Craven,  MA.,  to  be 
chap,  of  the  First  Claas. 

MILITLA.  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Oct.  22. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the    following    commissions  bear 
date  Oct.  23,  1878. 

Artillery. 
Donegal— C.  A.  S.  Montgomery, 
gent.,  to  be  second  Heat. 

Dublin  City— Capt.  W.  B.  Digby, 
to  be  major. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Own 
Edinburgh— Capt.  F.  W.  Carter  to 
be  major.    The  Christian  name  of 


Second  Lieut.  Mayhew  is  Hervey, 
and  not  Henry  as  stated  in  the 
Gazette  of  Oct.  1,  1878. 

Fife— Sub  Lieut.  W.  A.  Thom- 
son, to  be  lieut. 

Galway— T.  C.  Lambert,  Esq., 
late  Capt.  29th  Foot,  to  be  capt. 
A.  M.  Browne,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

Hampshire — Sub  Lieut.  C.  H.  8. 
Clarke  to  be  lieut.  Capt.  G.  W. 
M.  Tumbull,  Boyal  Artillery,  re- 
signs his  commission  as  adjt. 

Waterford— Second  Lieut.  B.  P. 
Hudson  to  be  lieut. 
Infantry. 

1st  Derby— Capt  Wm.  Thos.  E. 
Cos  is  permitted  to  retain  his  rank, 
and  to  continue  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  regiment  on  his  retire- 
ment ;  Sept.  21,  1878. 

2nd  Derby — Second  Lieutenant 
Arthur  G.  Barnes  to  be  lieut. 

Dorset— Lieut.  Thomas  St.  Lo 
Malet  to  be  capt.  Laurence  Parke, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

2nd,  or  North  Durham — Second 
Lieut.  Edmund  A.  W.  Coz  to  be 
lieut. 

West  Essex — ^The  surname  of 
the  Qent,  whose  appointment  as 
Second  Lieut,  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  of  April  23,  1878,  is  Lear- 
month,  and  not  Learmouth  as 
therein  stated. 

Boyal  North  Gloucester— Edwd. 
E.  Wingfield,  Esq,,  late  Ensign 
60th  Foot,  to  be  capt. 

Hampshire — Capt.  Wm.  Chas. 
Drummond  is  granted  the  hon. 
rank  of  major.  Harvey  Combe, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

East  Kent — ^The  undermen- 
tioned Gents,  to  be  second  lieuts. : 
— Sydney  Eraser— Charles  Allen 
Brown. 

West  Kent — The  undermen- 
tioned Second  Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts. : 
— Wm.  T.  Townshend.  Walter  E. 
Peel. 

Ist  Royal  Lancashire— Lieut. 
Jas.  W.  Traill,  from  the  2nd  Boyal 
Cheshire  Militia,  to  be  lieut. 
Alfred  S.  Booke,  gent.,  to  be  sec. 
lieut. 
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7th  Royal  Lancashire — Capt. 
Wm.  Winniett  is  granted  the  hon. 
rank  of  major. 

Leicestershire — John  Harbottle, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Royal  North  Lincoln— Robt.  W. 
Bill,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieot. 

Royal  East  Middlesex — Second 
Lient.  Reginald  E.  Firminger  to 
be  lient. 

2nd  Middlesex,  or  Edmonton 
Royal  Rifle  Regiment — Edmund 
Somerville,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lient. 

Montgomery — Gapt.  Fredck.  B. 
Lane,  53rd  Foot,  to  be  adjt.,  in 
gncoession  to  W.  J.  Twy  ford,  whose 
period  of  service  in  that  appoint- 
ment has  expired ;  Oct.  1,  1878. 

1st,  or  West  Norfolk— Hugh 
Y.  Bagot,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

Shropshire  —  Robert  Jenkins, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Ist  Somerset — Benry  E.  Taun- 
ton-Collins,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

1st  Warwick— Sub  Lieut.  Edwd. 
Molyneux  to  be  lieut. ;  April  13, 
1877.  The  undermentioned  Sec. 
Lien ts. :— Robt.  C.  Money.  Hay- 
don  D' Aubrey  P.  Taylor.  Quarter- 
master Thos.  Bannister  resigns  his 
commission,  and  is  placed  upon  a 
retired  allowance ;  also  is  granted 
the  hon.  rank  of  capt.,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  regiment  on  his  re- 
tirement; Oct.  1,  1878.  Sergeant- 
Major  Edward  Hanworth,  from 
the  1st  Battalion  6th  Foot,  to  be 
quartermaster,  in  succession  to  T. 
Bannister,  placed  upon  a  retired 
allowance;  Oct  1,  1878. 

Royal  Westmoreland— Robt  Y. 
James,  gent ,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Worcester — Wm.  0.  Hanford- 
Flood,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
Sergeant-Major  John  Moore,  from 
the  36th  Foot,  to  be  quartermaster. 

North  York — ^Montagu  William 
Bayly,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

2nd  West  York— Sub  Lieut. 
Frarcis  E.  D.  Hickman  to  be  lieut. ; 
Feb.  7,  1877.  Ellis  A.  Bartlatt, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

3rd  West  York— Henry  Howard 
Fullerton,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 


Royal  Ayr  and  Wigtown — The 
undermentioned  Second  Lieuts.  to 
be  lieuts. : — The  Hon.  Hew  Hamil- 
ton Dairy m  pie.  Reginald  L'Es- 
trange  McKerrell.  Claud  Henry 
Burnett,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

The  Edinburgh  or  Queen*s  Regi- 
ment of  Light  In&n try — Robt  J. 
Lang,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

Highland  Borderers  Light  In- 
&ntry — Sub  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Ivun 
Campbell  to  be  lieut.;  Jan.  31, 
1877. 

Royal  South  Down — Richard 
Wm.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  late  Lieut.  Ist 
Dragoons,  to  be  capt. 

Fermanagh — Lieut.  Edwd.  Wm. 
Walsh  resigns  his  commission. 

Londonderry  —  Quartermaster 
Chas.  Brennan,  from  the  27th 
Foot,  to  be  quartermaster. 

North  Mayo — Capt.  David  Rutt- 
ledge  Fair  is  granted  the  hon  rank 
of  major.  Lieut.  Edwd.  Powell  to 
be  capt.,  viee  P.  J.  Lynch,  de- 
ceased.' 

Monaghan — ^Wm.  Atkins,  gent., 
to  be  second  liout. 

North  Tipperary — Qnartemiaster 
Martin  Ryan  resigns  his  commis- 
sion, and  is  placed  upon  a  retired 
allowance ;  also  is  granted  the  hon. 
rank  of  capt.,  and  is  permitted  to 
continue  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  regiment  on  his  retirement; 
Oct.  1,  1878.  Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant James  Carroll  to  be  quarter- 
master, in  succession  to  M.  Ryan, 
placed  upon  a  retired  allowanoe; 
Oct.  1,  1878. 

Wexford — Sub  Lieut,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  John  French  to  be  lieut.; 
May  30.  1878,  The  undermen- 
tioned Second  Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts. : 
—Alfred  EL  Power.  Bernard  J.  G. 
Richards. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Denbighshire  —  The  Christian 
name  of  Capt.  and  Adjt.  Creagb  is 
Walter  only,  and  not  as  stated  in 
the  Gazette  of  July  16,  1878. 

Royal  East  Kent— Sir  John  W. 
Honywood,  Bart-,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

Oxfordshire — Lieutenant  George 
Augustus,  Viscount  Parker^  to  be 
capt. 

West  Somerset — Lieut.   Robert 
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Neville  tobeoapt,  vice  V.  Stuckey, 
reaigned. 

Worcestershire — Lieat.  Herbert 
Bay  Langham  resigns  his  oommis- 
siou. 

Ist  West  York — The  undermen- 
tioned Sub  Lients.  to  be  lieuts.  :— 
Biohard  H.  Jones ;  July  14,  1875. 
Frank  Mappin;  April  29,  1876. 

VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Oct.  22. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Oct.  23,  1878:— 

2nd  Cheshire  Artillery — Sub 
Lieut.  Wm.  J.  M.  Williams  to  be 
lient. 

3rd  Cheshire  Artillery— Sub 
Lieut.  Frederic  J.  Harrison  to  be 
lieat.;  Sept.  6,  1876. 

4th  Cinque  Ports  Artillery — 
Hon.  Assist.-Sarg.  Chas.  Emmer- 
Bon  resigns  his  commission. 

5th  Cornwall  Artillery — Acting 
Surgeon  Bobert  B.  Hill  resigns 
his  appointment. 

6th  Dorsetshire  Artillery — Jas. 
Pope,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

3rd  Essex  Artillery— Capt.  and 
Adjt.  Bobert  D.  D.  Hay  resigns  his 
commission,  and  to  have  the  hon. 
rank  of  major,  with  permission  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  above- 
named  corps. 

2nd  Hampshire  Artillery — ^Wm. 
L.  Smith,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

9th  Kent  Artillery— Alfred  H. 
Bowell,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

2Dd  Administrative  Brigade 
Xrttncasbire  Artillery — Captain  and 
Adjt.  Thomas  M,  Hitchins.  Boyal 
Artillery,  resigns  his  uppointment 
as  adjt. 

4th  Administrative  Brigade 
Lancashire  Artillery— Captain  B. 
Co  upland,  24th  Lancashire  Ar- 
tillery Volunteer  Corps,  to  be 
mtijor. 

Ist  Lancashire  Artillery — Sec. 
liieut.  Mttthew  H.  Larmar  to  be 
lieut.  Second  Lieut.  Frederick  H. 
Miall  to  be  lieut. 

4th  Lancashire  Artillery— Sec. 
Lient.  Ernest  L.  Melly  to  be  Iteut. 
Second  Lieut.  Wilfrid  Jevons  to 
be  lieut.     Second  Lieut.  James  N. 


Stolterfoht  to  be  lieut.  Second 
Lieut.  Alsager  J.  Steele  to  be  lieut. 

19th  Lancashire  Artillery — Cap- 
tain and  Adjt.  George  Morgan  is 
placed  on  retired  pay,  and  to 
have  the  hon.  rank  of  major, 
with  permission  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  above-named  corps ; 
Oct.  27,  1878. 

24th  Lancashire  Artillery— Cap- 
tain Joseph  L.  Whalley  resigns 
his  commission.  Lieut.  Wm.  J. 
Sly  to  be  capt. 

1st  Administrative  Brigade  Mon- 
mouthshire Artillery — Ckpt.  Her- 
bert Ooldingham,  Ist  Worcester 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps,  to  be 
major. 

1st  Surrey  Artillery — Henry  P. 
Moore,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

1st  Sutherland  Artillery — Lieut. 
B.  Hill  to  be  capt 

1st  Worcestershire  Artillery — 
Capt.  Herbert  Goldingham  to  be 
major. 

4th  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery — Arthur  H.  Harrison, 
Esq,,  to  be  capt. 

1st  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery— Sub  Lieut.  Thomas  B. 
Cumpston  to  be  lieut. ;  June  2, 
1877.  Sub  Lieut.  Thos.  Titley  to 
be  lieut. ;  June  16,  1877. 

Ist  Durham  Engineers — The 
resignation  of  Captain  James  Wil- 
kinson, which  appeared  in  the 
Oazette  of  June  14,  1878,  is  can- 
celled. 

The  Engineer  and  Bail  way 
Transport — Sir  John  Coode,  Knt., 
to  be  Lieut  Col.  Ceo.  F.  Lyster, 
Esq.,  to  be  lieut.  col.  Geo.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.,  to  be  lieut.  colonel. 
John  Orwell  Phillips,  Esq.,  to  be 
major.  Chas.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  to 
be  major. 

8th  Aberdeenshire  Bifles — Wm. 
Booth,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

1st  Buckinghamshire  Bifles— 
Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Hoop>er  resigns  his 
commission. 

2nd  Carmarthenshire  Bifles — 
Sub  Lieut.  Sydney  E.  Chivers  re- 
signs bis  commission. 

6th  Cheshire  Bifles-  Sub  Lieut. 
Arthur  Brassey  to  be  lieut. ;  Jan. 
lU,  1877. 
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7th  Cheshire  Rifles— Geo.  Gar- 
ratt.  gent.,  to  be  lieot. 

13th  Cheshire  Bifles— Lieut.  A. 
Harrison  resigns  his  commission. 
17th  Cheshire  Bifles—Sab  Lieut. 
John    G.    Johnson,   jun.,     to    be 
lieut.;  July  6,  1876. 

27th  Cheshire  Bifles— Second 
Lient.  Samnel  H.  Carrington  re- 
signs his  commission. 

2l8t  Cheshire  Bifles— Sab  Lient. 
John  Potter  to  be  lieut. ;  Aug  12, 
1876. 

11th  Cornwall  Bifles— Second 
Lieut.  John  H.  Ferris  to  be  lieut. 

19th  Cornwall  Bifles— Lieut. 
Beginald  P.  Baker  to  be  capt. 

23rd  Derbyshire  Bifles— Sub 
Lieut.  John  Wood  to  be  lieut.; 
Jan.  22,  1876.  Sub  Lieut.  John 
Walton  to  be  lieut. ;  Jan.  22,  1876. 
Sub,  Lieut.  Daniel  H.  Hesslegraye 
to  be  lieut. ;  Jan.  22,  1876. 

3rd  Durham  Bifles— Sub  Lieut. 
Edwd.  Wm.  Harding  to  be  lieut. ; 
Feb.  10.  1877. 

Sth  Glamorganshire  Bifles — W. 
Bell,  EsqL,  to  be  capt.  Sec.  Lient. 
John  H.  Jenkins  to  be  lieut. 

14th  Glamoraanshire  Bifles — 
Second  Lieut,  .fas.  Phillips  to  be 
lieut. 

8th  Herefordshire  Bifles— The 
Bey.  Francis  L.  Izod  to  be  acting- 
chap. 

3rd  Lanarkshire  Bifles— Lieut. 
Andrew  Masson  to  be  capt. 

8tb  Lancashire  Bifles — Captain 
Henry  M.  Walker  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

5tb  Lancashire  Bifles — Sub  Lt. 
Leonard  Kennedy  to  be  lieut.; 
Noy.l5,  1876. 

16th  Middlesex— Walter  J.  Hore, 
Lord  Buthven,  late  Capt.  Bifle 
Brigade,  to  be  mnjor. 

24th  Middlesex  Bifles— Second 
Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Newsom  to  be 
lieut.  Geo.  Jas.  Thomason,  gent., 
to  be  second  lieut. 

28th  Middlesex  Bifles— Captain 
Bobert  T.  Tait  resigns  his  commis- 
sion, also  is  permitted  to  retain  his 
rank,  and  to  continue  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  corps  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

37th  Middlesex— Horace  Stedall, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut.  (super.) 
44th    Middlesex  Bifles— Second 


Lieut,  Wm.  S.  Cantrell  to  be  lient. 
2nd  Monmouthshire  Bifles — £. 
Deacon,  gent,  to  be  second  lient. 
(super.)  James  W.  Green,  gent, 
to  be  second  lieut.  (super.) 

1st  Oxfordshire  Bifles— Captain 
James  Johnstone,  52nd  Begiment, 
to  be  adj.,  yice  Jones  transferred 
to  the  2nd  Administrative  Bat- 
talion Hampshire  Bifle  Ydnn- 
teers ;  Got.  10,  1878. 

3rd  Pembrokeshire  Bifles— Lt. 
Francis  Alex.  D.  Seymour  resigns 
his  oommission. 

7th  Perthshire  Bifles— Sub  Lt. 
Adam  Ggilvie  Torry  resigns  his 
oommission. 

Uth  Perthshire  Bifles— Hon. 
Assist-Surg.  Geo.  Park  resigns 
his  oommission. 

2nd  Badnorshire  Bifles— Hugh 
V.  Thomas,  gent.,  to  be  lieut. 
Bichard  Kichcutison,  gent.,  to  be 
acting  surgeon.  The  Bey.  Thomas 
Bobert  J.  lAUghame  to  be  actiog 
chap. 

3rd  Administrative  Battalion 
Somersetshire  Bifles — Capt.  Bryan 
Bristow  Twyne,  2nd  Battalion  13th 
Foot,  to  be  adit.,  vice  Thelwall, 
deceased ;  Oct.  9,  187a 

6th  Somersetshire  Bifles— Ar- 
thur Bishop  Castle,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut 

81st  Stafibrdshire  Bifles— Ar- 
thur  E  .Allen,  gent.,  to  be  sec  lieut. 
7th  Surrey  Bifles — Captain  L. 
Shuter,  whose  resignation  ap- 
peared in  the  Giazette  of  Aug.  ^, 
1878,  is  permitted  to  retain  his 
rank,  and  to  continue  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  corps  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

12th  Worcestershire  Bifles— The 
Bey.  Frederick  W.  Holland  to  be 
acting  chap. 

7th  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifles— Sub  Lieut.  Walter  F.  Ferns 
to  be  lieut. ;  Ju;ie  28,  1876. 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Oct  22. 
[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted    for    that    which    ap- 
peared^ in  the  Gkizette  of  May  25^ 
1878.] 

Boyal  Cumberland  Begiment  of 
Militia — Lieut  Joseph  H.  Sparks 
to  be  capt,  yice  Bossall,  promoted. 
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ARMY   GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Oct.  29. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
tbe  following  commissions  bear 
date  Oct.  30,  1878:— 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Captain 
Ghas.  F.  Marriott  to  be  major,  yioe 
Brevet  Lieat.  Col.  8.  de  A.  0. 
Clarke,  retired  on  half-pay;  Oct. 
6,  1878.  Lient.  Thos.  0.  Porter 
to  be  capt,  vice  C.  F.  Marriott; 
Oct.  6,  1878 

7th  Dragoon  Guards — Lieut. 
Wm.  W.  Wedton  to  be  capt.,  vice 
W.  Oreagh,  seconded  for  service 
as  an  a4jt.  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces ; 
Oct.  2,  1878. 

Ist  Dragoons — Captain  Edward 
Loyd  Entwistle  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

2nd  Dragoons — Lient.  Chas.  W. 
O.  Doherty  to  be  capt.,  vice  P. 
Sanderson,  seconded  for  service  as 
an  adit,  of  Auxiliary  Forces ;  Oct. 
1, 1878. 

6th  Lancers — Second  Lieut.  C. 
Combe,  from  the  10th  Foot,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  in  snccession  to  Lieut. 
A.  G.  ¥ik,  promoted  into  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards. 

8th  Hussars— Capt.  Edward  E. 
Lushington,  from  11th  Hussars, 
to  be  capt.,  vice  E.  H.  Ghreen,  who 
exchanges. 

Uth  Uussars— Capt.  Edward  H. 
Green,  from  the  8th  Hussars,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  E.  E.  Lushington  who 
exchanges. 

12th  Lancers — Lieut.  Georse 
Pearson,  from  the  Boyal  Bucks 
Militia,  to  be  second  lient.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut.  E.  M.  Mansel- 
Pleydell,  promoted. 

16th  Lancers — Sub  Lieut.  John 
G.  A.  Baird  to  be  lieut. ;  Sept.  15, 
1877,  but  his  commission  as  Lient. 
in  the  Army  to  bear  date  Feb.  12, 
1877. 

Grenadier  Guards — Lieut  Regi- 
nald W.  Chandos-Pole  resigns  Us 
commission. 

Coldtsream  Guards — ^Lient.  and 
Capt.  Amelius  B.  M.  Lockwood  to 
be  capt.  and  lieut.  coL,  vice  B.  C. 
Goff,  retired  on  a  pension ;  Oct.  5, 
187b. 

Scots  Guards— Surgeon  Thomas 
J.  Peatfield  retires  on  temporary 
half-pay. 

U.  S.  Mao.  No.  601,  Dec,  1878. 


3rd  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Alfred  J- 
W.  Allen  to  be  lieut.;  Feb.  12» 
1876. 

4th  Foot— Lieut.  Malby  E.  Crof- 
ton  to  be  adjt.,  vice  Lieut.  E.  H. 
Fitzherbert,  promoted ;  Oci.  5, 
1878. 

5th  Foot— Lieut.  Henry  Han- 
bury  Davies  retires  from  the  Ser- 
vice, receiving  the  value  of  an 
ensiffncy. 

6th  Foot— Lieut.  Biohard  Mere- 
dith to  be  capt.,  vice  G.  B.  Gibbs, 
seconded  for  service  as  an  adjt.  of 
the  Auxiliary  Forces ;  Oct.  1,  lb78. 

8th  Foot— Lieut.  Arthur  Henry 
Cope  to  be  capt.,  vice  T.  G.  Craw- 
ley, seconded  for  service  as  an 
adjt.  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces ;  Sept. 
24,  1878. 

10th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Charles 
Bussell  to  be  lieut.;  Sept.  10, 1878. 

13th  Foot--Capt.  Andrew  Chas. 
Cunningham  retires  on  a  pension, 
Lieut.  Anthony  Lumb  to  be  adjt.. 
vice  Lieut.  A.  C.  Borton,  who  has 
resigned  that  appointment ;  April 
3,  1 878. 

14th  Foot— Lieut.  Wm.  Selwood 
Hewett,  has  been  appointed  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  Indian  Stafi*  Corps 

15th  Foot — Lieut.  Wm.  Henry 
Busbbrook  is  seconded  for  service 
as  a  lieut.  instructor  at  the  School 
of  Musketry;  Aug.  1,  1878. 

16th  Foot-^Lieut.  Edgar  Wm. 
Bobertson  resic^ns  his  commission. 

19th  Foot — Lieut.  Wm.  Auschar 
Chauncy,  from  the  Boval  North 
Gloucester  Militia,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  vice  A.  H.  Dobbs,  transfeired 
to  the  43rd  Foot. 

20th  Foot— Lieut.  Bobert  C. 
Paull  to  be  capt.«  vice  M.  C.  Gahan, 
resigned  on  appointment  to  the 
Army  Pay  DeiMirtment;  Oct.  5, 
1878.  Lieut.  «John  Mack  retires 
from  the  Service,  receiving  the 
value  of  an  ensigncy. 

23rd  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Wm.  B. 
Boberts  to  be  lieut.;  Sept.  10, 
1876. 

24th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Courtney 
Vor  Trower  to  be  lieut. ;  May  17, 
1877. 

25th  Foot — Lieut.  Adrian  Henry 
Hope  to  be  capt.,  vice  S.  B.  13. 
Partridge,  seconded  for  service  as 

oo 
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Deputy  GoTornor  of  the  Priflon, 
Portsmouth ;  Oct  3,  187a 

27th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Reginald 
H.  Oholmondeley  to  be  lieut ;  Sept. 
11,  1876. 

33rd  Foot— Second  Lieut  Wm. 
H.  D.  Bich,  from  the  108th  Foot» 
to  be  second  lieut.,  yice  H.  M. 
Twjnam,  transferred  to  the  59th 
Foot.  Lieut.  Frank  W.  Eagar, 
from  the  Boval  Bucks  Militia,  to 
be  second  lieut,  vice  F.  P.  F. 
Wood,  transferred  to  the  7th  Foot. 

37th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Wm.  H. 
Hand  to  be  lieut.:  Sept  11,  1876. 

42nd  Foot— Lieut  Nicholas  W. 
P.  Brophy  to  be  capt.,  vice  G.  T. 
G.  Moore,  retired  on  a  pension; 
Oct  6,  1878. 

49th  Foot — Lieut.  Oolonel  and 
Brevet  Col.  Ohas.  FitzGerald,  hav- 
ing served  five  years  as  a  Regi- 
mental Lieut  Col.,  is  placed  on 
half-pay. 

50th  Foot— Lieut.  Frederick  F. 
Johnson  to  be  acyt.,  vice  Lieut.  B. 
J.  Bobinson,  promoted;  Oct  5, 
1878. 

66th  Foot — Second  Lieut.  Henry 
Slane  Fleming,  from  the  35th  Foot 
to  be  second  lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Lieut  H.  P.  Molineux,  pro- 
moted. 

57th  Foot— Lieut  Arthur  N. 
Hayne  to  be  capt,  vice  G.  C. 
Denton,  retired;  Oct.  5,  1878. 
Lieut  (Gordon  Dewar  to  be  capt, 
vice  A.  N.  ECavne,  seconded  for 
service  on  the  Staff. 

58th  Foot— Lieut  Hennr  M. 
Nuthall  to  be  instructor  of  mus- 
ketry, vice  Lieut.  R.  L.  Arathoon, 
promoted  :  Sept  14,  1878. 

59th  Foot — Second  Lieut.  Hum- 
phrey M.  Twynam,  from  the  33rd 
Foot,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut  W.  P.  Lawlor, 
promoted. 

60th  Foot— Capt  Wm.  John  B. 
Poole  retires  on  a  pension. 

80th  Foot — Sergeant-M^'or  Jas. 
Pendery  to  be  quartermaster,  vice 
J.  Belt,  deceased. 

83rd  Foot— Lieut  Granville  H. 
J.  Alexander  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. 

84th  Foot— Lieut  Frederic  P. 
Lonsada  to  be  instructor  of  mus- 
ketry,   vice    Lieut    J.    Lepperd, 


retired  on  a  pension ;  Oct  ^  187S 
23rd  Foot— Super.  rJapt.  Alex- 
H.  Haldane  to  be  capt.,  vioe  J.  A. 
MacVicar,  retired ;  Oct  5,  187B. 
Lieut  the  Hon.  Wm.  FitaV/illiMi 
BUiott  to  be  capt,  vice  W.  F. 
Fullarton,  retired  on  a  penanon : 
Oct  19,  1878. 

98th  Foot— Lieut  Cecfl  rKflfby 
H.  Fetherstonhaugh,  from  the  3rd 
(King's  Own)  Stafford  Militia,  to 
be  second  lieut,  in  sucoessioii  to 
Lieut  B.  T.  B.  Sparks,  promoted. 
108th  Foot— The  surname  of  the 
Lieut  from  the  1st  Boyal  Sarrey 
Militia,  appointed  Second  liieut. 
in  the  Gazette  of  Oct  4,  1878,  is 
Bich,    and  not    Bick  as    therein 

199th  Foot— Lieut.  Bobt  P. 
Simpson  is  seconded  for  service  as 
a  Lieut  Instructor  at  the  School 
of  Musketry;  Oct  1,  1878.  Quar- 
termaster Samuel  S.  Bison  retires 
on  half-pay. 

Bifle  Brigade. 

Lieut  Fredk.  0.  Howard  to  be 
capt,  vice  J  L.  Tufnell-Tyrell.  re- 
tired; Oct  6,  1878. 

Commissariat  and  Transport 
Department 

Commissary  Bdwd.  L.  Ward  has 
been  granted  retired  pay  from  Oct. 

I,  18^,  on  reorganisation  of  the 
Department 

Army  Pay  Department. 
The  undermentioned  Officers 
having  resigned  their  commissions 
as  combatant  officers,  to  be  pay- 
masters with  the  hon.  rank  of  capt 
in  the  Army,  from  the  dates  stated 
against  their  respective  names, 
such  antedates  not  to  carry  back 
pay  prior  to  Oct.  30,  1878 :— Capt 
Thos.  0.  Bose,  from  the  21st  Foot ; 
April  1,  1878.  Capt  Charles  F. 
Carey,  from  the  54th  Foot ;  June 
3, 1878.  Capt  Baldwin  K,  White- 
ford,  from  the  20th  Foot;  June 

II,  1878. 

Medical  Department 
Surg.  John  A.  Campbell,  from 
half-pav,  to  be  surg. ;  Oct.  1, 1878. 
Surg.  W.  Sharpe,  M.D„  retires 
upon  temporary  half-pay ;  Oct  6, 
lo78.  The  undermentioned  Surga. 
to  be  surffs.-mi\jor,  dated  Oct  2, 
1878 :— Wuiiam  Alexander,  M.D., 
Wm.  M.  Harman,  M.B.,  Sa^dCbrd 
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Moore»  M.D.,  Qeo.  J.  Gibson,  M.D., 
James  Williamson,  M.B^  Wm.  H. 
Steele,  M.D^  Napoleon  B.  Mmot, 
Alfred  H.  Batigan,  Henry  Oomish, 
J.  Fitzmanrice,  James  Macartney, 
ILD.,  Wm.  liong^eed. 

Yeterinary  Department. 

The  undermentioned  G^nts.  to 
be  yet.  soiK^eons  on  probation  :«- 
Thos.  A.  KiUick,  and  John  Barke 
Savage. 

Brevet. 

Lient-Gen.  Arnold  C«  Erring^ 
ton,  on  the  Eletired  LisU  Colonel 
of  the  85th  Foot,  to  be  gen. :  Aug. 
10,  1878. 

Lieut.  Col.  Jas.  B.  S.  Henderson, 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  to  be  col.: 
June  30,  1878. 

Lieut.  CoL  Bei^amin  B.  Herrick, 
Second  Com.  Boyal  Marine  Light 
Infantry,  to  be  ooL:  Sept.  18, 
1878. 

Capt.  Wm.  J.  E.  Poole^  60th 
Foot,  to  have  the  hou.  rank  of 
maj.  upon  retiring  on  a  pension. 

Capt.  Andrew  C.  Cunningham, 
13th  Foot,  to  have  the  hon.  rank  of 
mm.  upon  retiring  on  a  pension* 

Quartermaster  Samuel  S.  Elson, 
109th  Foot,  to  have  the  hon.  rank 
of  capt.  upon  retiring  on  half-pay. 

Apothecary  Henry  C.  Connolly 
to  have  the  hon.  and  local  rank  of 
surg.  in  the  East  Indies  on  retire- 
ment from  the  Bengal  Medical  IJs* 
tablishment. 

The  following  alteration  of  dates 
of  commissions,  and  promotions  to 
take  place  conBe<|uent  on  the  re- 
moval totbe  Betired  List,  on  Aug. 
15,  1878,  of  General  Henry  Blois 
Turner,  Boyal  (late  Bombay)  En- 
gineers:— 

The  commissions  of  the  under- 
mentioned Lieut.  Cols,  to  be  ante- 
dated as  specified  afi»inst  their 
names :— -Fredsradc  Pocklington, 
Major,  5th  Foot ;  Aug.  15,  1878. 
Wm.  Starke,  Major,  15th  Foot; 
Aug.  20,  1878.  William  Stevens, 
Capt,  half-pay,  late  2nd  Foot; 
Aug.  23, 1878.  St.  John  Willan's, 
Major,  36th  Foot;  Au^.  24,  1878. 

Capt.  and  Brevet  Muor  John  S. 
Cannon,  half-pay..  Gold  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  Staff  Officer  of  Pen- 
sioners, to  be  lieut.  col. :  Aug.  29, 
1878. 


The  commissions  of  the  under- 
mentioned Majors  to  be  antedated 
as  specified  against  their  names  :— 
Chas.  P.  Forbes.  Capt.,  109th  Foot; 
Aug.  16, 1878.  Bobert  J.  Watson, 
Capt.,  29th  Foot:  Aug.  20,  1878. 
Walter  C.  Mackinnon,  Capt.,  3rd 
Foot;  Aug.  23,  1878.  Walter  F. 
Blake,  Capt.,  4th  Foot;  Aug.  24, 
1878. 

Capt.  Bussel  Skinner,  37th  Foot, 
to  be  mmor;  Aug.  29,  1878. 

The  following  promotions  to  take 

Elace  in  succession  to  I4eut.-Gen. 
I.  King  Clavell,  Boyal  Marines, 
deceased : — Mi^or  Thos.  P.  Cosby, 
14th  Foot,  to  be  lieut.  col., ;  Sept. 
2,  1878.  Capt.  Joseph  Wm.  Fitz- 
gerald, 3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be 
major;  Sept.  2,  1878. 

The  followingpromotions  to  take 
place  in  succession  to  Gen.  Henry 
M.  Graham,  C.B.,  Col.  of  the  77th 
Foot,  placed  on  the  Betired  List 
of  Sept.  16,  1878,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  138  of  the  Boyal 
Warrant  of  May  I,  1878  :— Lieut. 
Gen:  Wm.  M.  Wood,  Col.  of  the 
67th  Foot,  to  be  gen. ;  Sept.  16, 
1878.  M^or-Gen.  John  A.  Cole 
to  be  lieut.-gen.:  Sept.  16,  1878. 
Brevet  Col.  Wm.  C.  Trevor,  C.B., 
from  Lieut.  Col.,  half-pay,  late  54th 
Foot,  serving  as  a  Brigadier-Gen. 
on  the  Staff  m  India,  to  be  major- 
gen.  ;  Sept.  16, 1878.  Major  Chas. 
C.  Grantham,  89th  Foot,  to  be 
lieut.  col.;  Sept.  16,  1878.  Capt. 
Wm.  A.  Nash,  4th  Foot,  to  be 
muor;  Sept.  16,  1878. 

The  followingpromotions  to  take 
place  in  snocession  to  General  Sir 
Thos.  M.  Biddulph,  K.C.B..  who 
died  on  Sept  28,  1878 :— Lieut- 
Gen.  Henry  Smyth,  C.B.,  Col.  of 
the  2nd  Foot,  to  be  gen. :  Sept. 
29, 1878.  Major-Gkn. Itichard  W. 
Lacy  to  be  heut.-gen. :  Sept.  29, 
1878.  Brevet  CoL  Edward  Bur- 
goyne  Cureton,  from  Lieut.  Col. 
Brigade- Depot,  to  be  major-gen.; 
Sept.  29,  1878.  M^'or  Philip 
Gibaut,  half-pay,  late  73rd  Foot, 
to  be  lieut.  col.;  Sept.  29,  1878. 
Capt.  Ebeneser  Bogers,  half-pay, 
late  3rd  West  India  Begiment, 
Staff  Officer  of  Pensioners,  tOrbe 
major:  Sept.  29,  1878.        ^O^lC 

The  following  promotion  to  take 
oo  2 
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place  in  snooeBsioxi  to  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Wm.  S.  R.  Norcott,  Col.  of  the 
47th  Foot,  placed  on  the  Betired 
List  on  Oct.  1,  1878,  nnder  the 
provisions  of  Article  138  of  the 
Eoyal  Warrant  of  May  1,  1878:— 
Major-Gen.  F.  Francis  Mande, 
y.C,  C.B.,  serving  as  a  Major- 
Qen,  on  the  Staff  in  India,  to  be 
lieat-gen. :  Oct.  1,  1878. 

^Lieab.-Gen.  Wm.  R.  Preston  is 
placed  on  the  Betired  List  from 
Oct.  1,  1878,  nnder  the  provisionn 
of  the  Eoyal  Warrant  of  May  1, 
1878. 

The  following  promotions  to  take 
place  in  snccession  to  Major-Gen. 
HenrylBingham,  who  died  on  Oct. 
1,  1878:— Brevet  Col.  Sir  John  0. 
McLeod,  K.C.B.,  from  Lieut.-OoL, 
half-pay,  late  42nd  Foot,  serving 
as  Assist.  Adit,  and  Qaartermaster 
Gen.,  North  British  District,  to  be 
maior-gen.;  Oct.  2,  1878.  Oapt. 
and  Brevet  Major  Henry  Miller, 
half-pay,  late  Military  Train,  Staff 
Officer  of  Pensioners,  to  be  lient. 
ooL;  Oct.  2,  1878.  Oapt.  Wm. 
Bannatyne,  8th  Foot,  to  be  major ; 
Oct.  2,  1878. 

Memoranda. 

The  retirement  from  the  Service, 
receiving  the  valae  of  his  commis- 
sion, of  Oapt.  and  Brevet  Mijor 
Gen.  J.  Teevan,  half-pay,  late  94th 
Foot,  to  be  dated  Sept.  14,  1878, 
instead  of  Jaly  20,  1878,  as  stated 
in  the  Gazette  of  Aag.  6,  1878. 

Qaartermaster  and  Hon.  Oapt. 
Wm.  Simpson  half-pay,  late  79th 
Foot,  has  been  permitted  to  com- 
mute his  retirea  allowance;  Oct. 
10  1878 

Sorg.  William  Wakefield.  M.D., 
ha^-pay.  Medical  Department,  has 
been  permitted  to  commute  his  re- 
tired allowance :  Oct.  10,  1878. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  re- 
tire from  the  Service,  receiving  the 
value  of  their  commissions :— Capt. 
and  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Hickman 
R.  Bussell  half-pay,  late  57th 
Foot;  Oct.  12,  1878.  Captain 
Temple  L.  Phipson-Wybrants, 
half-pay,  late  75th  Foot;  Oct.  12, 
1878. 

India  Office,  Oct  31. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 


approve  of  the  foUowinfl;  admis- 
sions to  her  Majesty's  Indian  Staff 
Corps,  made  by  the  Govemmenta 
in  India : — 

BENGAL  STAFF  COBPS. 

To  be  Lieuts. — Lieut.  Wm.  Lam- 
bert, 70th  Foot;  Nov.  12.  1873. 
Lieut.  Archibald  Boss  Murray,  9th 
Foot ;  April  15, 1874.  Ineot.  Chaa. 
H.  Westmorland,  65th  Foot; 
Sept.  21,  1874. 

MADRAS  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Lieut.— -Lieut.  Geo.  P.  M. 
Prichard,  56th  Foot;  Aug.  9, 
1875. 


MILITIA  GAZBTTB. 

War  Office,  Nov.  1. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified. 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Nov.  2, 1878  :— 

Memorandum. 

The  Queen  has  been  graoioosly 
pleased  to  approve  of  a  oot*p8  of 
Engineer  Militia  beiuff  formed  aod 
raised  at  Portsmouth,  with  the 
designation  "  Engineer  Militia, 
Portsmouth,  Submarine  Miners;" 
Oct.  31,  1878. 

Artillery. 

Royal    Lancashire— J.    Caister, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 
Infantry. 

2nd  Royal  Cheshure— George  F. 
Christian,  gent.,  to  be  seoond 
lieut. 

West  Essex — ^Lieut.  Henry  L. 
Beckett  resigns  his  commission. 
Francis  M.  H.  Sandford,  gent.,  to 
be  second  lieut. 

Hampshire — Wm.  C.  Hawker, 
gent.,  to  be  seoond  lieut. 

1st  Royal  Lancashire — ^Lient. 
Francis  E.  G.  Astley.  from  the 
Royal  North  Lincoln  Militia^  to  be 
lieot. 

Royal  East  Middlesex — Lieut. 
Ernest  Jas.  H.  Appleyard  to  be 
oapt. 

West  Suffolk— Lieut  CoL  Wm. 
Julius  Marshall  is  granted  the  hon. 
rank  of  ool. 

Worcester— Francis  P.  Vane  to 
be  second  lieut. 

The  Royal  Aberdeenshire  High- 
landers—The Hon.  Ion  Grant  N. 
Keith-Falconer  to  be  seoond  lieut. 

The  Highland  RifleMilitia— Sub 
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Lieat.  Wm.  Stirling  to  be  lieat. ; 
Feb.  17,  1877.  Sab  Lieat.  Alan 
Mackenzie  to  be  lieat. 

Boyal  North  Down—Lionel  T. 
Y.  Wilkinson,  gent.,  to  be  Recond 
lieat. 

Boyal  Dablin  City— Francis  S. 
Picet,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieat. 

Boscommon— -Lieat.  Henry  M. 
FitzGibbon  to  be  capt.,  vice  J.  Ir- 
yin,  deceased. 

Wexford— The  promotion  of  Sab 
Lient.  the  Hon.  William  J.  French 
to  the  rank  of  lieat,  to  bear  date 
May  30,  1877,  and  not  May  30, 
1878,  as  stated  in  the  Gazette  of 
Oct.  22,  1878. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Denbighshire — Major  Conwy  G. 
H.  B.  Conwy  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. 

Hampshire — Lieat  Arthar  H. 
Grant  resigns  his  commission. 

Pembroke — Lieotenant  Charles 
Mathias  to  be  capt. 

VOLUNTEEB  GAZETTE. 
War  OflSce,  Nov.  1. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date,  Nov.  2,  1878:— 

1st  Durham  Artillery — Sab  Lt. 
Chas.  D.  Dozfom  to  be  capt. 

1st  Edinbareh  Artillery — Sub 
Lieut.  John  W.  Barrie  to  be  lieat. ; 
Dec  1,  1875.  Sub  Lieut  Charles 
T.  Menzies  to  be  lieut ;  Jan.  24, 
1877.  Sub  Lient,  James  J.  Marsh 
to  be  lieut;  Jan.  31.  1877. 

3rd  Essex  Artillery— Capt  Au- 
gustus J.  Hill,  Boyal  Marine  Ar- 
tillery, from  Adjt.  4th  West  Biding 
Yorkshire  Artilleir  Volunteer 
Corps,  to  be  adjt. ;  Nov.  1,  1878. 

4th  Lancashire  Artillery— Geo. 
H.  Melly,  gent ,  to  be  second  lieut 

21st  Lancashire  Artillery— Sec. 
Lieut  Wm.  H.  Hunt  to  be  captain. 
Second  Lieut  Chas.  J.  Trimble  to 
be  capt 

1st  Worcestershire  Artillery— 
Act  Surg.  Stanley  L.  Hayues  to 
be  surg.  Geo.  W.  Crowe,  gent., 
to  be  act.  surg. 

4th  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery — John  Yates,  Esq.,  late 
Capt  and  Adjt,  to  have  the  hon. 
rank  of  major,  with  permission  to 


wear  the  uniform  of  the  above- 
named  corps. 

9th  Ayrshire  Bifles — Lieut.  Jas. 
A*  Fanlds  resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Berkshire  Bifles — Second 
Lieut  Stuart  Campbell,  resigns 
his  commission. 

31st  Cheshire  Bifles — Sub  Lieut. 
Edwd.  Alcock  to  be  lieut  Oct.  20, 
1875. 

17th  Cornwall  Bifles — Lieut 
Thurston  C.  Peter  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion 
Essex  Bifles— The  Bev.  Francis  B. 
Sheppard  to  be  act.  chap. 

5th  Hertfordshire  Bifles— Sub 
Lieut.  Geo.  B.  Heneage  resigns 
his  commission. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  In- 
verness-shire Bifles — John  Simp- 
son, M.D.,  to  be  act.  surg. 

4th  Lancashire  Bifles— -Sub  Lt. 
Geo.  Hardman  to  be  lieut:  March 
16,  1876. 

5th  Lancashire  Bifles— Second 
Lieut  Super.  Geo.  W.  Gass  re- 
signs his  commission. 

15th  Lancashire  Bifles— John  B. 
B.  Pennington,  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut.  (super.);  Oct.  31,  1878. 

17th  Lancashire  Bifles— Second 
Lieut.  (Super.)  Bichard  Thomas 
Sutclifie  resigns  his  commission. 
Second  Lient.  (Super.)  Frederic  C. 
Sutclifie  resigns  his  commission. 

5th  Leicestershire  Rifles — ^The 
second  Christian  name  ofCaptain 
Ellis  is  Guy  and  not  Grey  as 
stated  in  the  Gazette  of  Oct.  11, 
1878. 

1st  London  Bifles — Surgeon 
Claudius  M.  Miller,  whose  resigna- 
tion appeared  in  the  Gktzette  of 
July  16,  1878,  is  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  rank,  and  to  continue  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  corps  on 
his  retirement. 

20th  Middlesex  Bifles— Wm.  P. 
Lindsay,  gent,  to  be  second  lient. 

26th  Middlesex  Rifles— Second 
Lieut.  John  Allison  Z.  Allison  re- 
signs his  commission. 

3rd  Monmouthshire  Bifles — Sub 
Lieut.  (Super.)  Jonathan  Pigg- 
ford  resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Bifles— 
Jas.  W.  Wood,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 
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drd  Nortbamptonahire  Rifles — 
Thos.  Phipps  Dorman,  gent.,  to 
be  second  hent  Wm.  H.  Tamer, 
gent.,  to  be  second  Heat. 

Ist  Oxfordshire  Rifles— -Captain 
Ghas.  y.  P.  Keene  resigns  bis 
commission. 

d4tb  Staffordsbire  Rifles— Davin 
Rigby,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieat. 

1st  Warwickshire  Rifles— Sub 
Lieat.  Heniy  Wm.  Garter  to  be 
lient. ;  March  8, 1876.  Sub  Lient. 
John  Wilkes,  Jan.,  to  be  lieat.; 
Aag.  2,  1876.  Sab  Lieat.  Alfred 
H.  Atkin  to  be  Heat.;   Dec.  20, 

1876.  Sab  Lieat.  John  Deeley, 
Jan.,  to  be  lient. ;  April  4,  1877. 
Bab  Lieat,  Wm.  F.  Allcock  to  be 
Heat;  Jane  9,  1877.  Snb  Lient. 
Wm.  Tonks  to  be  Hent.  Jane  9, 

1877.  Snb  Lient.  Henry  S.  Lad- 
low  to  be  Heat.;  Jane  9,  1877. 
Bab  Lieat  Ghas.  B.  Bar  to  be 
Heat;  Jnne28,  1877. 

84th  West  Ridingof  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Sab  Lient  Wm.  B.  Bailey 
to  be  capt.    Sab  Lieat  Fearnes 

E.  A.  Lawton  to  be  capt.  Lient. 
John  Higson  to  be  capt 

6th  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Sub  Lieat  Wm.  A.  Taite 
to  be  lient ;  April  26,  1877. 

9th  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifles— Sab  Lieut  Thos.  J.  Jeffer- 
son to  be  Hent. :  May  16,  1877. 

ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Nov.  6. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the   foUowing  commissions   bear 
date  Nov.  6,  1878  :— 

Brigade  Depot. 
Lient  Col.  and  Brevet  Col.  Thos. 

F.  Lloyd,  from  half-pay,  late  98th 
Foot,  to  be  lient.  coi.,  vice  Lieut. 
Gol.  and  Brevet  Gol.  Edward  B 
Gareton,  about  to  be  promoted 
maior-gen. ;  Nov.  6,  187o. 

Staff: 
Lieut.  Gol.  Thos.  E.  Hughes, 
Royal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery,  to 
be  assist  adjt.-gen.  of  the  Bo^ 
Artillery  at  headquarters,  vice 
Lieut.  Gol.  and  Brevet  Gol.  Wm. 
Tod  Brown,  G.B.,  Royal  Gate  Ben- 
gal) Artillery,  retired  upon  a  pen- 
sion; Oct  16,  1878. 


[Dtc^ 


VOLUNTBBR  GAZBTTB. 
War  Office,  Nov.  6- 

6th  Lancashire  Rifles— The  dttfee 
of  the  resignation  of  Second  Lieat 
(Super)  Geo.  W.  Gass  should  have 
been  Oct.  31,  1878,  and  not  as 
stated  in  the  Gasette  of  Nov.  1, 
1878. 

ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Nov.  S. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Nov.  9,  1878:— 

Commissariat  and  Transport 
Department 

Deputy  Com.  Fredk.  W.  Page 
has  been  granted  retired  pay  firom 
Nov.  1,  1878,  on  reorganisadon  of 
the  Department 

Ordnance  Store  Department 

Deputy  Com.  Edwin  Niohoil  has 
been  granted  retired  p|ay  fifom 
Nov.  1,  1878,  on  reorganisation  of 
the  Department 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Nov.  a 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the   following  oommissiona   bear 
dateNov.  9,  1878:— 
Artillery. 

Suffblk— Paymaster  Fredenck 
Barlow  resigns  his  commission, 
also  is  granted  the  hon.  rank  of 
mtgor,  and  is  permitted  to  continue 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Regi- 
ment on  his  retirement 
Infantry. 

Bedford— Wm.  H.  Astell,  gent, 
to  be  second  lient 

Royal  Bucks—John  H.  G.  Fane 
gent,  to  be  second  lient 

Royal  Carnarvon — Sub  lient 
Owen  Lloyd  J.  Evans  to  be  Kent; 
Feb.  7,  1877. 

Hereford— Wm.  J.  Todd,  gent, 
to  be  second  lient 

2nd  Royal  Surrey— Gapel  M. 
Brunker,  gent,  to  be  second  lient 

6th  West  York— Sub  Lieut 
Frank  J.  N.  Maitland  to  be  lieat ; 
March  3,  1877. 

Royal  Ayr  and  Wigtown— Miy. 
Alex.  McLachlan  is  granted  the 
hon.  rank  of  lient  col. 

The  Highland  light  Inikntry— 
Quartermaster  Peter  Forbes,  from 
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the    71  Bt   Foot,    to   be   quarter- 
master. 

Boyal  Perth— ^as.  8.  Bobertson, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lient 

North  Cork— Oapt.  Noble  Wm. 
Johnson  resiffns  his  commission. 

Royal  Dublin  City— Michael  0. 
Hackett,  sent.,  to  he  second  lieut 

North  Tiperary—Oapt.  Wm.  fl. 
Herbert  18th  Foot,  to  be  acUt.,  in 
succession  to  Major  Hugh  Shaw, 
V.C,  18th  Foot,  whose  period  of 
service  in  that  appointment  has 
expired. 

Wexford— Sec.  Lieut  the  Hon. 
Edward  B.  L.  H.  Stopford  to  be 
lieut. 

Yeomanry  Oavalry. 

Gloucestershire— Gapt.  G.  E.  L. 
Baker,  resits  his  commission, 
also  is  permitted  to  retain  his  rank, 
and  to  continue  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  regiment  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

Hampshire — Sub  Lieut.  William 
Woods  to  be  lieut.;  Jan.  10,  1877. 

West  Kent— Sub  Lieut  Wm.  A. 
Smith-Masters  to  be  lieut ;  Aug. 
16,  1876. 

Montgomeryshire— Oapiain  and 
Brevet  Major  Geo.  G.  Huddleston. 
13th  Hussars  to  be  capt.  (super.) 

Oxfordshire— Robt.   T.    Hodgje, 

fent.,  to  be  second  lieut.  Gaptain 
ohn  F.  Ghapman,  7th  Dragoon 
Ghiards,  to  be  a^jt,  in  succession 
to  Brevet  Major  the  Hon.  H.  J.  L. 
Wood,  appomted  deputy  assist. 
adjt.-gen.  on  the  Staff  of  me  Lieut. 
Gen.  Gommanding  the  troops  at 
Cyprus ;  Oct.  23,  1878. 

VOLUNTEEB  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Nov.  8. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Nov.  9,  1878  :— 

1st  Durham  Artilleiy — Second 
Lieut  John  W.  Gampbell  to  be 
lieut. 

^th  Lancashire  Artillery —  Os- 
wald H.  Bathbone,  gent,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

3rd  Middlesex  Artillery — Sub 
Lieut.  John  G.  Needes  resigns  his 
oommission. 

1st  Administrative  Brigade 
Monmouthshire  Artillery— -Ghas. 
Lyuo,  Esq.,  to  be  hon.  col. 


1st  Sussex  Artillery— James  W, 
Stride,  jun.,  gent,  to  be  second 
Heut  (super.) 

4th  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery— Lieut  Wm.  Downes  re- 
signs his  commission;  Oct.  28, 
1878.  Lieut.  Henrjr  H.  Briggs  re- 
signs his  commission;  Oct.  28, 
1878.  Lieut  John  W.  Baxter  re- 
signs his  commission;  Oct  28, 
1878. 

1st  Gloucestershire  Engineers — 
Lieut  Herbert  T.  F.  Irwin,  from 
the  2nd  Gloucestershire  Engineer 
Volunteer  Gorps,  to  be  capt 

Ist  Middlesex  En^neers— The 
Ghristian  names  of  Lieut.  Palmer 
are  Tom  John,  and  not  as  stated  in 
the  Gazette  of  Oct  11,  1878. 

6th  Aberdeenshire  Bifles — ^Lt. 
Jas.  M.  Pirie  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. 

8th  Argyllshire  Bifles— Hon, 
Ghap.  the  Bev.  Jas.  McArthur  re- 
signs his  commission. 

1st  Berkshire  Bifles— Lothian 
Geo.  B.  Garter,  gentt  to  be  seoond 
Ueut  (super.) 

5th  Cfarmarthenshire  Bifles— 
The  Bev.  Stephen  W.  Jenkins  to 
be  act.  chap. 

16th  Gornwall  Bifles— Boger 
Kendall,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 

8th  Derbvshire  Bifles— Sub 
Lieut  Samuel  Goleman  resigns  his 
commission. 

9th  Essex  Bifles— Sub  Lieut 
Alfred  Ewin  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. 

13th  Glamorganshire  Bifles — 
Fredk.  Wm.  Thomas,  gent,  to  be 
lieut 

14th  Glamorganshire  Bifles — 
Wm.  D.  Williams,  gent,  to  be 
second  lieut.  (super.) 

16th  Glamorganshire  Bifles— 
Lieut.  Geo.  G.  Downing  resigns 
his  commission. 

20th  Glamorganshire  Bifles— 
Wm.  P.  Powell^ent,  to  be  lieut. 

4th  Isle  of  Wight  Bifles— Sub 
Lieut.  Alfred  J.  Found  to  be  lieut. ; 
April  18,  1878. 

107th  Lanarkshire  Bifles— 
Joseph  Gill,  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut.  The  Bev.  Jas.  Symington 
to  be  act  chap. 

6th  Jjancasnire  Bifles— Surgeon 
Francis  H.  Walmsley  resigns  his 
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Ist  Admioistrative  Battalion 
LiiicolnRhire  Rifles — Hon.  Chap, 
the  Bev.  Edroand  B.  Larkeu  re- 
signs his  commission. 

•2nd  London  Rifles— Chas.  V.  P. 
Keene,  gent.,  to  be  lieat. 

20th  Middlesex  Rifles— Captain 
Roderick  Bennetts  resigns  bis 
commission,  also  is  permitted  to 
retain  his  rank,  and  to  continue  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  Corps  on 
his  retirement. 

38th  Middlesex  Bifles— Lieut. 
Clias.  O.  Vinall  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

39th  Middlesex  Bifles— Lieut. 
Walter  B.  Messenger  to  be  capt. 

46th  Middlesex  Bifles— Lieut. 
Bichard  Simkin  to  be  capt.  Sub 
Lieut.  Perceval  L.  Hall  to  be  lieut. 
Dated  March  7,  1878. 

1st  Norfolk  Bifles— Lieut.  Chas. 
Morgan  resigns  his  commission. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion 
Northumberland  Bifles — The  ap- 
pointment of  Edmund  Garvie, 
gent.,  to  be  quartermaster,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  July  16, 
1878,  should  have  been  to  the 
above  Battalion  instead  of  the  1st 
Admmistrative  Battalion  Durham 
Bifle  Volunteers. 

8th  Noctingbaro shire  Bifles — 
Second  Lieut.  Herbert  G.  Horn 
resigns  his  commission. 

27th  Somersetshire  Bifles— Lt. 
Benjamin  E.  Somer  resigns  his 
commission. 

26th  Surrey  Bifles— Lieut.  Chas. 
E.  White  resigns  his  commission. 

Ist  Administrative  Battalion 
Westmoreland  Bifles  —  Captain 
Samuel  Gawiih,  3rd  Wostmore- 
luiid  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps,  to  be 
major. 

ABMY  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Nov.  12. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Nov.  13,  1878:— 

2nd  Begiment  of  Draffoon 
Guards — Sub  Lieut.  John  Cecil  de 
Veel  Tattersall  to  be  lieut. ;  Sept. 
11,1 876.  Second  Lieut.  Cuthbert 
P.  Dawson  to  be  lieut.,  vice  F.  B. 
A.^Wollaston,  resigned;  July  13, 
lb  78. 


5th  Dragoon  Guards — Second 
Lieut  the  Hon.  Ejsnelm  D.  St. 
Lawrence  to  be  lieut.,  vice  M. 
Bowers,  promoted;  Aug.  81,  1878. 

1st  Dragoons — Second  Lieut. 
Cecil  Digby  H.  Fetherstonhangh, 
from  the  98th  Foot,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  in  succession  to  Lieut.  A. 
Gwynue.  resigned. 

2nd  Dragoons — Second  Lieut. 
Jas.  C.  Hamilton,  from  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  in  succession  to  Lieat.  C. 
W.  O.  Doherty,  promoted. 

8th  Hussars — Sub  Lieut.  Wm. 
K.  Mitford  to  be  lieut. ;  Sept.  11, 
1877. 

13th  Hussars— Lieut  Col.  and 
Brevet  Col.  John  Miller,  having 
served  five  years  as  Begimentfd 
Lieut  Col.,  is  placed  on  half-pay. 

16th  Lancers — Lieut.  John  M. 
Evetts  to  be  captain,  vice  H.  A. 
Bobinson,  retired ;  Oct.  19,  1878. 

18th  Hussars — Lieut  Francis  D. 
Tagart  to  be  adjt.,  vice  Lieut  B. 
Knox,  promoted;  April  13,  1878. 

20th  Hussars— Lieut.  Edward 
Richmond,  from  the  2nd  or  North 
Durham  Militia,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  in  sacoession  to  Lieut  W. 
C.  Lloyd,  promoted. 

Cavalry  Depot — Lieut,  the  Hon. 
Eustace  Vesey,  9th  Lancers.,  to  be 
instructor  of  musketry,  vice  Lieut 
S.  J-  Lea,  3rd  Hussars,  who  has 
relinquished  that  appointment, 
having  been  placed  under  orders 
to  proceed  to  India;  Oct  1,  1878. 

Grenadier  Gnards — Lieut  Gil- 
bert Legh,  from  the  Royal  Sussex 
Militia,  to  be  second  lieut,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut  R.  W.  Chaudos- 
Pole,  resigned. 

Coldstream  Guards — Sub  Lieut 
Theophilns  B.  P.  Levett  to  be 
lieut;  Oct  28,  1878.  Lieut  the 
Hon.  Arthur  G.  Fortescne,  from 
the  Devon  Artillery  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut,  and  Capt  A.  B.  M.  Lock- 
wood,  promoted. 

Scots  Guards — Sub  Lieutenant 
Clarence  G.  Sinclair  to  be  lieut ; 
Sept.  11, 1877.  Sub  Lieut  Edwd. 
Watkin  W.  Wynn  to  be  lieut 
Dated  Oct.  31,  1878,  but  his  com- 
mission as  Lieut,  in  the  Army  to 
bear  date  Sept  11,  1877. 
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Ist  Foot— Capt.  Wm.  B.  Baker 
retires  from  the  Service,  receiving 
the  value  of  his  commission.  Sec. 
Lient.  Thos.  B.  Scarlett  to  be 
lient.,  vice  H.  Bond,  resigned; 
June  29,  1878,  Second  Lieatcnant 
David  Fitz-Ameline  B.  Ancketill 
to  be  lient.,  vice  A.  W.  Mitchell, 
deceased ;  Sept.  19, 1878.  Second 
Lient.  Archibald  McLacblan  to  be 
lient.,  vice  H.  Gardner,  promoted  ; 
Sept.  25,  1878. 

oth  Foot — Lieutenant  Gregory 
Haines  has  been  seconded  for  ser- 
vice on  the  Staff;  Oct  17,  1878. 

10th  Foot— Major  and  Brevet 
Lient.  Ool.  Ohas.  Hudson  retires 
from  the  Service,  receiving  a 
gratnitj.  Second  Lieut.  Henry  B. 
Mainwaring  to  be  lient.,  vice  G. 
H.  Singer,  promoted;  Aug.  21, 
1878.  Second  Lieut.  Wm.  0.  W. 
Bawlinson  to  be  Uent,  vice  T.  G. 
Booth,  promoted;  Aug.  31,  1878. 

12th  Foot— Lieut.  Harrv  E.  S. 
Pocklington,  from  the  2nd  Boyal 
Surrey  Militia,  to  be  second  lient., 
in  succession  to  Lient.  J.  J.  F.  Ir- 
win, promoted. 

14th  Foot— Lieut.  Charles  Jav. 
Orr  has  been  appointed  a  pro- 
bationer  for  the  Indian  otaff 
Corps;  June  28,  1878.  Lieut. 
John  H.  Burke,  from  the  53rd 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Henry 
Penning,  who  exchanges.  Quar- 
termaster Wm.  King  from  the 
62nd  Foot,  to  be  quartermaster, 
vice  J.  Moore,  who  exchanges. 

15th  Foot^Second  Lieut.  Edmd. 
A.  Ogle,  to  be  lient.,  vice  W.  St. 
L.  Chase,  appointed  a  probationer 
for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps ;  May 
31,  1878. 

16th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  John  A. 
Wyllie,  a  probationer  for  the 
Indian  Staff  Corps,  to  be  lient. ; 
Sept.  10,  1876. 

17th  Foot — Second  Lieut.  Ben- 
jamin G.  Humfrey,  from  the  18th 
Foot,  to  be  second  lient.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieut  F.  F.  Parkinson, 
promoted. 

19th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  Edwd. 
J.  B.  Buckle  to  be  lient.,  vice  H. 
L.  Gipps,  promoted;  Nov.  24, 
1877.  Second  Lieut.  Thomas  D. 
Kirkpatriok  to  be  lient.,  vice  A. 
J.    Paterson,    promoted;   Jan.  1, 


1878.     Second  Lieut.  Jas.  Ahmuty 
Fearon  to  be  lient.,  vice  C.  Barton, 

Promoted;  Jan.  23, 1878.  Second 
lieut.  'Reginald  Hayes-Sadler  to 
be  lient.,  vice  W.  G.  W.  McClin- 
tock,  promoted;  March  13,  1878. 
Second  Lieut.  Edwd.  W.  Mills  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  G.  E.  Langford,  pro- 
moted; July  13,  1878.  Second 
Lieut.  Chas.  S.  Molony  to  be  lieut., 
vice  W,  A.  Burnett,  promoted; 
July  24, 1878.  Second  Lieutenant 
Edwd.  R.  Jacson  is  superseded  for 
absence  without  leave. 

20th  Foot— The  restoration  to 
full-pay,  dated  Oct.  5,  1878,  of 
Capt.  Geo.  S.  Byng,  from  half-pay, 
late  Rifle  Brigade,  is  cancelled. 

22nd  Foot — The  following  noti- 
fication which  appeared  m  the 
Gazette  of  Oct  18,  1878,  is  can- 
celled:— Lieut.  Thos.  E.  G.  Moly- 
neux  is  seconded  for  service  on  the 
Staff:  Nov.  13,  1878.  Suoer. 
Lieut.  Alexander  B.  Mein,  who  nas 
resigned  his  appointment  as  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps, 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  T.  E.  G.  Molyneuz, 
promoted :  Oct.  1878. 

27th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  Wm. 
Windrum  to  be  quartermaster, 
vice  C.  Brennan,  transferred  to 
the  Londonderry  Militia. 

29th  Foot— Lieut.  William  S. 
Clarke  to  be  a^jt.,  vice  Lieut.  E. 
J.  H.  Spratt,  promoted.  Lieut. 
Chas.  P.  Cubitt  to  be  instructor  of 
musketry,  vice  Lieutenant  W.  S. 
Clarke,  appointed  acyt. 

38th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Chas.  H. 
Wylly  to  be  lieut. ;  Sept.  11,  1878. 

44th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  Wm. 
L.  Boswell,  from  the  61st  Foot, 
to  be  second  lieut,  in  succession 
to  Lieut.  S.  Churchill,  promoted. 
Second  Lieut.  Alex.  C.  0*Donnell, 
from  the  13th  Foot,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  in  succession  to  Lieut.  P. 
Edgoumbe,  promoted. 

61st  Foot— Lieut.  Jas.  S.  Cave- 
Brown-Cave,  fh>m  the  Boyal 
Sonth  Gloucester  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  Edmd.  W.  St.  Geo.  Welch- 
man,  a  probationer  for  the  Indian 
Staff  Corps. 

53rd  Foot— Lieut.  Henry  Fenn- 
ing,  from  the  14th  Foot,   to  be 
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Lieat.,  yioe  J.  H.  Burke,  who  ex- 
ohaDfles. 

59th  Foot— Sab  Lieat.  Geo.  0. 
Atkinson,  a  probationer  for  the 
Indian  Staff  Corps,  to  be  lieut.; 
Oct.  28,  1877. 

60th  Foot— Lieut.  North  More- 
Nisbitt  resigns  his  oommission. 

62nd  Foot— Sab  Lieat.  Geo.  P. 
Watson,  a  probationer  for  ihe 
Indian  Staff  Corps,  to  be  Heat.; 
Jan.  17,  1878,  bat  his  oommission 
as  Lieut,  in  the  Army  to  bear  date 
Oct.  28,  1876.  Qaarterroaster 
John  Moore,  from  the  14th  Foot, 
to  be  quartermaster,  vice  W.  King, 
who  exchanges. 

6irth  Foot— Sub  Lieut  Alffemon 
H.  Wilmer,  a  probationer  for  the 
Indian  Staff  Corps«  to  be  lieut.; 
Oct.  6,  1876. 

7l8t  Foot— Lieut  Herbert  B. 
Tumor  retires  from  the  Servioe, 
receiving  the  value  of  his  oommis- 
sion. 

83rd  Foot— Lieut  Folliott  S.  F. 
Stokes  to  be  captain,  vice  T.  F. 
Gibbe,  retired;  Oct  19,  1878. 
Lieut  Herbert  Mansfield  has  been 
appointed  a  probationer  for  the  - 
Indian  Staff  Corps :  July  5,  I87a 

85th  Foot— Sub  Lieut  Fredck. 
C.  N.  Knox  to  be  lieut. ;  June  24^ 
1877. 

90th  Foot— Lieut.  Colonel  and 
Brevet  Col.  Henry  W.  Palmer  re- 
tires on  full-pa^.  Lieut.  Henry 
de  Couroy  Bawlms  to  be  instmotor 
of  musketry,  vice  Lieut  G.  Sand- 
ham,  promoted ;  Jan.  23,  1878. 

95th  Foot— Sub  Lieut  Harold  C. 
Wylly  to  be  lieut ;  Sept  11, 1878. 
Sob  'Lieut  Francis  Cf.  GkxUey  to 
be  lieut ;  Sept  11,  1878. 

9t>th  Foot — ^The  restoration  to 
f^ll-pay,  dated  Oct.  5,  1878,  of 
Capt  and  Brevet  Mij.  Maxwell  W. 
Hyslop,  from  half-pay,  late  08rd 
Foot  ie  cancelled. 

97th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Cholme- 
ley  Edwd.  C.  B.  Harrison  to  be 
lieut :  Sept  11,  1876. 

103rd  Foot— Lieut  Henry  H.  F. 
Pidcock  to  be  captain,  vice  E.  L. 
Pelly-Clarke,  seconded  for  service 
on  the  Staff;  Oct  1,  1878.  Lieut 
Skeffington  J.  Wynne,  to  be  in- 
structor of  musketry,  vice  Lieut. 


M.  J.  Hickley,  promoted ;  Oct  11, 
1878. 

104th  Foot— Second  Lieut  Wm. 
C.  Godfrey,  from  the  6th  Foot,  to 
be  second  lieut,  in  suooession  to 
Lieut  A.  B.  W.  Gbldamid,  pro- 
moted. 

107th  Foot— Lieut  Chas.  8.  Kin- 
caid,  from  the  Duke  of  Conanghi'a 
Own  Sligo  Artillery  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut,  vice  A.  M.  Boinagon, 
transferred  to  the  18th  Foot 

108th  Foot— Lieut  Geo.  0*Neil 
Segrave,  from  the  2nd  Boyal 
Lancashire  Militia,  to  be  ae«md 
lieut,  vice  0.  G.  B.  Saunders 
transferred  to  the  26th  Foot 

109th  Foot— Lieut  Thomas  Y. 
Shepherd  to  be  instructor  of  mus- 
ketrjT,  vice  Lieut  B.  P.  Simpson* 
fluppointed  a  lieut  instructor  at  the 
School  of  Musketrv;  July  1, 187a 

Bifle  Brigade— Lieut  P.  Bum 
to  be  instructor  of  musketry,  vice 
Lieut.  W.  J.  Lindsay,  promoted ; 
Oct.  6,  1878. 

Royal  Malta  Fenoible  Artilleiy— 
Achilles  F.  P.  M.  J.  A.  F.  X.  Sam- 
mut,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut  with 
local  and  temporary  rank,  in  suo- 
oession to  Lieut  with  local  and 
temporary  rank  W.  8oiortino»  pfo- 
moted. 

Army  Pay  Department 

The  undermentioned  OfBoers 
having  resigned  their  commissions 
as  Combatant  Officers,  to  be  pay- 
masters, with  the  hon  rank  of 
capt  in  the  Army,  from  the  dates 
stated  against  their  respective 
names,  such  antedate  not  to  carry 
back  jw  prior  to  Nov.  13, 1878 : — 
Capt.  Wm.  H.  Mortimer,  from  Uie 
41st  Foot;  April  1,  1871.  Capt 
Wm.  D.  Candwell,  from  the  91st 
Foot;  July  8,  1878. 
Brevet 

Lieut  Col.  and  Brevet  Colonel 
Augustus  W.  Murray.  CJ3.,  half- 
pay,  late  1st  West  India  Besi- 
ment,  serving  as  a  CoL  on  the 
Staff,  Mauritius,  to  be  maj.-gen.; 
March  1,  1870,  such  antedate  not 
to  carry  back  pay  prior  to  Oct  1, 
1877. 

Lieut  Colonel  and  Brevet  Col. 
Henry  W.  Palmer,  90th  Foot,  to 
have  the  hon.  rank  of  mijor-gen., 
upon  retiring  on  full-p^y. 
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Gapt  Bingroae  D.  Tulhr,  re- 
tired, Bojal  Marine  Light  In- 
fiuitiy,  to  have  the  hon.  rank  of 
maj.;  Oct.  19,  1878. 

Senior  Apothecary  A.  B. 
Menasae,  Hyderabad  Contingent, 
to  have  the  hon.  and  local  rank  of 
Buret,  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  andermentioned  Officers  to 
be  ools. :— Lieot.  Col.  John  W.  W. 
Osborne,  C.B.,  Madras  Staff 
Corps ;  April  2,  1877.  Lieot.  CoL 
Wm.  T.  Fagan,  Ben^  Staff 
Corps ;  Jnlj  28, 1878.  Lient.  CoL 
Bichard  C.  A.  Marshall,  Madras 
Staff  Corps;  Aur.  20,  1878.  Lt. 
Col.  Alex.  B.  MoMahon,  Madras 
Staff  Corps ;  Aag.  20, 1878.  Lient. 
CoL  Thos.  W.  Stansfeld.  Madras 
Staff  Corps;  Ang.  21,  1878.  Lt. 
Col.  Adam  H.  M.  Dickey,  Madras 
ScaffCorps;  Aag.21,1878.  Lient 
Col.  Geo.  B.  Heastjr,  Second  Com. 
Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry; 
Oct  17,  1878.  Lieut.  CoL  Bobert 
J.  Hnghes,  63rd  Foot;  Oct.  18, 
1878.  Lieut.  CoL  Bobt.  B.  Gilles- 
pie, half-pay,  late  106th  Foo^ 
Assist.  Adjt.  and  Quartermaster- 
Gen.  Northern  District;  Oct.  28, 
1878. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  to 
have  a  step  of  hon.  rank  on  retire- 
ment:— 

To  be  major-flnins. — Lient.  Col. 
and  Brevet  Uol.  JBenjamin  Parrott, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps.  Lieut.  Col. 
and  Brevet  Col.  Wm.  C.  Bich, 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  Lient  Col. 
and  Brevet  CoL  Heniy  A.  Hare, 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  Lieut.  CoL 
and  Brevet  CoL  Thos.  G.  M.  Lane. 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  Lieut  Col, 
and  Brevet  CoL  Alfred  Becher, 
Bombay  Staff  Corps.  Lieut  CoL 
and  Brevet  Col.  Augustus  Philip 
Chesshyre,  Bombay  Staff  Corps. 
Lieut.  CoL  and  Brevet  Col.  Thos. 
D.  Ker,  Bombay  Infantry. 

To  be  cols.:— Lieut  CoL  Wm. 
Ci^ell,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  Lieut 
CoL  Wm  Blakeney,  Bombay  Staff 
Corps. 

Memorandum. 

Maj.  and  Brevet  Lieut  CoL  Geo. 
M.  Billington,  half-pay,  late  8th 
Hussars,  retires  from  the  Service, 


receiving  the  valne  of  his  commis- 
sion; Oct  12,  1878. 

Militia  Medical  Department. 

Surg.  Bobt.  Bradshaw  (Leitrim) 
to  be  snrg.-maj.  under  the  Boyal 
Warrant  of  July  12,  1876;  March 
1, 1878,  such  antedate  not  to  carry 
back  pay  prior  to  Sept  15,  1878. 

India  Office,  Nov.  2. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  following  pro- 
motions among  the  Officers  or  the 
Staff  Corps  and  Indian  Military 
Forces  made  by  the  Governments 
in  India:— 

Brevet 

In  succession  to  Lieut.-(}en.  S. 
C.  Briggs,  Madras  Staff  Corps, 
removM  to  the  Betired  Lient : — 

To  be  lient  coL — Maj.  Alex.  K,  J. 
Mackenzie,  Bengal  Cavalry ;  May 
2,  1878. 

To  be  major— Capt  Frank  H.  B. 
Marsh,  Bengal  Inumtry;  May  2, 
1878. 


Substantive  Promotions. 
BENGAL  STAFF  C0BP8 

Minors  to  be  lient.  cols. — John 
C.  C.  Daunt,  V.C;  July  20, 1873. 
John  T.  Bnshbv ;  Aug.  10,  1878. 
John  J.  Boswell;  Aug.  10,  1878. 
Hardress  £.  Waller ;  Aug.  10, 1878. 
(Brevet  Lieut  Col.)  Courtney  K. 
S.  Scott;  Aug.  17,  1878.  Henry 
TyndaU;  Aug.  20,  1878. 

To  be  minors — Capt  Charles  K. 
Maokinnon ;  July  20, 1871.  Capt. 
Wm.  B.  Birch;  July  30,  1878. 
Capt  Henry  H.  Birch;  Aug.  4, 
1878.  Capt  Geo.  L^^ :  Aug.  4, 
1878.  Capt  Alex.  D.  C.  IngUs; 
Aug.  7, 1878.  Capt  Geo.  Young , 
Aug.  20,  1878. 

To  be  capt — Lieut  Francis  B. 
Begbie;  July  80,  1878. 

MADBAS  STAFF  COBPS. 
^o  be  lieut  col. — M%j.  Wm.  M. 
Frazer:  Aug.  20,  1878. 

To  be  minors — Capt  Michael  A. 
Rowlandson ;  Aug.  20, 1878.  Capt. 
Matthew  C.  Poole;  Aug.  20,  1878. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  following  admission 
to  her  Mfgest/s  Indian-  Staff 
Corps :—        ^  ^^  ^^  ^  Google 
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MADRAS   STAFF   CORPS. 
To  be  capt—Capt.  Harvey  H. 
Kelly,  66th  Foot;  May  31.  1871. 

VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Nov.  12. 

15tb  Middlesex  Rifles — Lieat. 
Col.  Lord  Elcbo  resigns  bis  com- 
mission. The  Lord  Elcbo  to  be 
bon.  ooL 


ARMY  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Nov.  15. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bcwir 
date  Nov.  16, 1878:— 

6tb  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards— Second  Lieut.  Chas.  R.  S. 
Douglas-Hamilton  to  be  lieut., 
viceT.  C.  Porter,  promoted;  Oct. 
6,  1878. 

1st  Dragoons — Lieut.  Grerard  V. 
Ames  to  he  capt.,  vice  E.  L.  En- 
twistle,  resigned:  Oct.  30,  1878. 

2nd  Dragoons — Sub  Lieut.  E. 
Bolton  to  be  lieut. ;  Nov.  11, 1877. 

8th  Hussars-- Sub  Lieut.  Thorn- 
ton H.  Farrer  to  be  lieut. ;  Nov. 
11,  1877. 

17th  Lancers — Sub  Lieut,  the 
Hon.  Lionel  H.  D.  Fortescue,  to 
be  lieut.;  Nov.  11,  1878. 

21st  Hussars — Sub  Lieutenant 
Sylvester  W.  Richmond  to  be 
Kent.;  Nov.  11, 1877. 

Royal  Artillei^ — Lieut.  Col.  and 
Brevet  Col.  Reginald  O.  Farmer  to 
be  col.,  vice  H.  L.  Chermside,  C.B., 
who  retires  upon  full-pay.  Major 
Henry  Cardew  to  be  lieut.  col., 
vice  Brevet  Col.  Farmer,  promoted. 
Capt.  Thos.  Burnett  to  be  maior, 
vice  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  A.  P.  Pic- 
kard,  Y.C,  placed  upon  the 
Seconded  List;  Oct.  16,  1878. 
Capt.  Samuel  H.  Desborough  to 
be  maj.,  vice  H.  de  S.  Isaacson, 
who  retired  upon  temporary  half- 
pay;  Oct.  19,  1878.  Capt.  and 
Adjt.  Ashton  J.  Shuttleworth  to 
be  major,  vice  H.  Cardew,  pro- 
moted. Maj.  Cbas.  E.  Basevi  (late 
Bombay),  from  the  Super.  List,  to 
be  roi^or,  vice  G.  H.  Candy  (late 
Bombay),  to  be  super,  to  the  Es- 
tablishment. Capt.  Fredk.  E.  B. 
Loraine,  from  the  Seconded  List, 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Burnett,  promoted; 
Oct.  16,  1878.    Lieut.  Walter  Niel 


Jervia  to  be  capL,  vice  S.  H.  Des- 
borough, promoted;  Oct.  19, 1878. 
Capt.  H.  D.  Evans,  from  ib» 
Super.  List,  to  cape,  vice  C.  A. 
Empson,  placed  upon  the  Seconded 
List;  Oct.  26,  1878.  Capt.  John 
T.  Bury,  from  the  Seconded  List, 
to  be  capt.,  vice  A.  J.  Shuttleworih, 
promoted.  Lieut  David  North  to 
be  capt.,  vice  H.  D.  Evans,  who 
retires,  receiving  a  gratuity.  Lt 
Fredk.  L.  Archer  to  be  capt,  Tioe 
D.  F.  Jones,  placed  upon  the 
Seconded  List  Lieut  Chariea  A. 
Montanaro  to  be  lieut  upon  ibe 
Seconded  List;  Aug.  24,  1878. 
Lieut  Samuel  G.  Fairtlough  to  be 
lieut  upon  the  Seconded  List; 
Oct  18,  1871.  Captain  Augustus 
Browne  to  be  adjt,  vioeV.  J.  Shut- 
(tleworth,  promoted.  Lieut  CoL 
and  Brevet  CoL  Harry  V.  'nmbreU 
(late  Bengal)  retiree  upon  a  pen- 
sion. Lieut.  Col  and  Brevet  CoL 
Francis  W.  Stubbs  (late  Bengal) 
retires  upon  a  pension,  (^ptain 
Wm.  B.  Troup  (late  Bengal)  upon 
the  Seconded  List,  retires  upon  a 
pension.  Yet- Surg,  of  the  First 
Class  Henry  Bath  retires  upon 
temporary  half-pay.  Vet.-Surg. 
Algernon  Pitcher  retires  upon 
temporary  half-pay. 

7th  Foot— Lieut  Wm.  Conolly 
to  be  capt,  vioe  T.  J.  R.  Mallock, 
seconded  for  service  on  the  Staff; 
Oo :  20,  1878. 

13th  Foot— Lieut  Frank  Boyd 
Bradshaw  to  be  capt,  vioe  A.  G. 
Cunningham,  retired  on  a  pension : 
Oct.  30,  1878. 

15th  Foot— Seoond  Lieot  Thos. 
M.  Bagnall  to  be  lieut,  vice  W.  H. 
Rushbrooke,  seconded  for  service 
as  a  lieut.-instructor  at  the  School 
of  Musketry ;  Aug.  1,  1878. 

17th  Foot— Lieut  Matthew  W. 
Brock  to  be  capt.,  vioe  Brevet  Mai, 
J.  Bellamy,  deceased;  Oct  20. 
1878. 

19th  Foot— Seoond  Lieut  John 
Davies  to  be  lieut ,  vioe  H.  J. 
Charrington,  promoted :  Aug.  31, 
1878.  Second  Lieut  Charles  T. 
Hennah  to  be  lieut,  vice  G.  Sharp, 
promoted  ;  Sept.  26,  1878. 

21st  Foot— Lieut.  Wm.  A.  Yule 
to  be  capt.,  vioe  W.  A.  Bridge, 
seconded  for  service  on  the  StsJT: 
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Aag.  1,  1878.  Lieatenant  Daniel 
Aochlinleck  to  be  capt.,  vice  T.  C. 
Rose,  resigned  on  appointment  to 
the  Army  Pay  Department ;  Oct. 
30,  1878. 

35th  Foot—  Sab  Lient.  James  C. 
Yonng  to  be  lient. ;  Nov.  U,  1876. 

38th  Foot— 8nb  Lieut.  Alex.  G. 
Ghesney  to  be  lient.;  Nov.  il, 
1878. 

43rd  Foot—Lient.  Wm.  H.  Saw- 
yer to  be  capt.,  vice  J.  8.  Lang- 
lands,  seconaed  for  service  as  an 
adit,  of  Auxiliary  Forces;  Oct. 
20,  1878. 

49th  Foot— Major  and  Brevet 
Lient.  Col.  Wm.  W .  Corban  to  be 
lient.  col.,  vice  Brevet  Colonel  C. 
FitzOerald,  placed  on  half-pay; 
Oct.  30,  1878.  Capt.  and  Brevet 
Maj.  Alfred  G.  Hnyshe  to  be  maj., 
vice  Brevet  Lient.  Col.  W.  W. 
Corban;  Oct.  30,  1878. 

54th  Foot—Lient.  Chas.  G.  L. 
Wingfield  to  be  capt.,  vice  C.  F. 
Carey,  resigned  on  appointment 
to  the  Army  Pay  Department; 
Oct.  30,  1878. 

60th  Foot—Lient  the  Hon.  E. 
Tumour  to  be  cap.,  vice  W.  J.  B. 
Poole,  retired  on  a  pension ;  Oct. 
30,  1878. 

65th  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Robt.  G. 
Iremonger,  a  probationer  for  the 
Indian  Staff  Corps,  to  be  lient. ; 
Nov.  11,  1877. 

70th  Foot— Sub  Lient.  Arthur 
H'  Clark-Kennedy,  aprobationer 
for  the  Lidian  Stf^  Cforps,  to  be 
lient.;  Nov.  11,  1877. 

72nd  Foot— Sub  Lieut.  Geo.  L. 
Angelo,  a  probationer  for  the  Li- 
dian Staff  Cforps,  to  be  lient. ;  Jan. 
17,  1877,  but  his  commission  as 
Lient.  in  the  Army  to  bear  date 
Nov.  11,  1876. 

74th  Foot— Lieut  Alaric  E.  A. 
Cross  to  be  capt,  vice  E.  Essex, 
seconded  for  service  on  the  Staff; 
Oct.  17,  1878. 

Bifle  Brigade. 

Capt.  Geo.  A.  HiUyard  has  been 
seconded  for  service  as  an  adit,  of 
Auxiliary  Forces;  Oct.  1,  1878: 
Staff. 

Maj.  and  Brevet  Col.  the  Hon. 
James  C.  Dormer,  half-pay,  late 
13th  Foot,  from  Assist.* Aoyt.  and 
Quartermaster-Gen.  at  Cyprus,  to 


be  deputy  adjt.,  andquartermaster- 

§m.    at    Malta,   vice    Major  and 
revet  Col.  St.  Geo.  M.  Nu^nt, 
half-pay.    Unattached,    appointed 
assistant-adjt.  and  quartermaster- 
gen,  in  North  Britain. 
Brevet. 

Gen.  Sir  Chas.  TroUope,  KC.B., 
Col.  of  the  53rd  Foot  has  been 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  from 
Oct  21,  1878,  under  the  provi- 
aions  of  the  BoyalWarrant  of  May 
1,  1878. 

Lient  Col.  Francis  W.  Stubbs, 
Boyal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery,  to  be 
col.:  May  1,  1878. 

Lient.  Col.  Duncan  J.  McGrigor, 
Boyal  (late  Madras)  Artillery,  to 
be  col.  Oct.  8.  1878. 

Col.  Heury  L.  Chermside,  C.B., 
Boyal  Artillery,  to  have  hon.  rank 
of  m%jor-gen  upon  retiring  on  full- 
pay. 

Lieut.  Col.  and  Brevet  Colonel 
Harry  V.  Timbrell,  Royal  (late 
Bengal)  Artillery,  to  have  the  hon. 
rank  of  major-gen.  upon  retiring 
on  a  pension. 

Lient.  Col.  and  Brevet  Colonel 
Francis  Wm.  Stubbs;  Royal  (late 
Bengal)  Artillery,  to  biave  the 
hon.  rank  of  maior-gen.  upon  re- 
tiring on  a  pension. 

Capt  Wm.  B.  Troup,  Royal 
(late  Bengal)  Artillery,  to  have  the 
hon.  rank  of  maj.  upon  retiring  on 
a  pension. 

India  Office,  Nov.  14. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  resignation  of  the 
service   of    the    undermentioned 
Officer:— 

BENGAL  mFACTTRY. 
Capt.  John  E.  W.  Howey ;  Oct 
15,  1878. 


ARMY  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Nov.  19. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear, 
date  Nov.  20,  1878:— 

Royal  Engineers — Lieut.  Wm. 
R.  Purohas  to  be  capt.,  vice  A. 
Featherstonhauffh,  seconded  for 
Staff  service;  Sept  4,  1878.  The 
surname  of  Lieut.  Col.  G.  P.  de  P. 
Faloonnet    (late    Madras)    is    de 
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Paleiieiiz-Faloonnet,  and  not  aa 
hitherto  stated. 

Staff. 

Lieat.  Col.  and  Brevet  Colonel 
Arthur  L.  Annesley,  half-pay, 
late  llth  Hussars,  from  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Field  Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief,  to  he  assist.  adjt.-gen.  at 
headooarters,  vice  Maj.  and  Brevet 
Col.  Thoe.  D.  Baker,  C  B.,  18th 
Foot,  appointed  Military  Seoretary 
to  the  viceroy  of  India;  Nov.  1, 
1878. 

Brevet. 

The  following  Officers  have  com- 
pleted the  qualifying  service  in  the 
rank  of  Lieut.  Col.,  to  be  colonels, 
viz. — 

Lieut  Col.  Amelias  B.  Fryers, 
Boyal  Engineers,  upon  Permanent 
Beserve  List;  Oct.  18,  1878. 

Lieut.  CoL  James  P.  Coz,  Boyal 
Engineers,  upon  the  Temporary 
Beserve  List :  Oct  19,  1878. 


MILITTA  GAZETTE. 

War  Office,  Nov.  19. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following   conimisaions   bear 
date  Nov.  20,  1878:— 
Artillery. 

Hampshire — Capt.  Lionel  Tillot- 
son,  Boyal  Artillenr,  to  be  acljt., 
vice  G.  W.  M.  Turnbull,  who 
has  resigned  his  appointment; 
Nov.  4,  1878. 

Kent— Second  Lieutenant  Hugh 
Mellor  to  be  lient. 

Infantr?^ 

Cambridge — Henry  W.  Harrel, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lient. 

1st  Devon — Lieut.  John  James^ 
Thomson  resigns  his  oommission. 

8nd,  or  South  Devon — Henry  B. 
Scaife,  gent.,  to  be  second  lieut. 

5th  Boval  Lancashire — Captain 
Cbas.  P.  Henty  resigns  his  com- 
mission. 

3rd  Middlesex,  or  Edmonton 
Boyal  Bifles — Sub  Lieut.  Bawdon 
Hardy  to  be  lieut.;  Nov.  24,  1877, 
with  date  in  the  General  Militia 
Service  of  Aug.  20,  1876. 

4th,  or  Boyal  South  Middlesex 
•—Martin  J.  Lawior,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

Boyal  Elthome,  or  5th  Middle- 
sex—Capt.  Fredk.  H.  King,  77th 


Foot,  to  be  adjt,  in  soooession  to 
J.  B.  B.  K.  Tredennick,  promoted 
major  in  the  57th  Foot:  Nov.  2, 
1878. 

2nd  Somerset — The  undermen- 
tioned G^nts.  to  be  seoond  Heats : 
John  S.  Henderson.  James  A. 
Whitla. 

1st  Warwick— Bollo  Estonteville 
Grimston,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieut. 

Ist  Boyal  Lanark — ^Lieot.  Geo. 

B.  Cruden  to  be  capt. 

2nd  Boyal  Lanark — Paymaster 
James  McGregor  Hamilton,  whose 
resignation  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  of  Ang.  30,  1878,  is 
panted  the  hon.  rank  of  capt,  and 
IS  permitted  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  regiment  on  his  retirement; 
Aug.  31,  1878- 

North  Cork — Fredck.  Francis 
Jennings,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lieub. 

Donegal — Quartermaster-Sergt. 
Alfred  H.  Hollis,  from  the  27th 
Foot,  to  be  quartermaster. 

Royal  North  Down— Wm.  Baird 
Bowyer-Smijth,  gent.,  to  be  aecoiid 
lieut. 

Londonderry— Captain  John  O. 
Grage,  45th  Foot,  to  be  a^jt.,  in 
succession  to  W.  Pott,  who  has  re- 
tired from  the  Service;  Oct.  30. 
1878. 

Boyal  Meath — Seoond  Lieat. 
Trevor  B.  Hamilton,  from  the 
Boyal  Dublin  City  Militia,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Denbighshire — Capt.  James  B. 
Barnes  to  be  msj. 

Lanarkshire  (Queen's  Own 
Boyal  Glasgow  and  Lower  Ward 
of  Lanarkshire) — Capt.  Wm..  C. 
Lade  resigns  his  commission ;  also 
is  permitted  to  retaia  his  rank, 
and  to  continne  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  regiment  on  his  retirement. 

Middlesex — Sub  Lieut.  John  K. 

C.  Mathews  to  be  lieut. ;  June  20, 
1877. 

Nottinghamshire  (Southern  Not- 
tinghamshire)— Sub  Lieut.  Grea 
Fellows  to  be  lieut. :  Jan.  19, 1876. 

Pembroke — Sub  Lieut.  Bmest 
8.  Sanrin  to  be  lieat. :  Deo.  8, 1876. 
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VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Nov.  19. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Nov.  20,  1878  :— 

1st  Edinburgh  Artillery — Qeo» 
D.  Maokay,  geot,  to  be  second 
iient.  (super.) 

4th  Fifeshire  Artillery— Geo.  M. 
Stewart,  gent.,  to  be  second  Iient. 

19th  Lancashire  Artillery— -Lt. 
Bichard  L.  Crankshaw  to  be  capt. 

1st  Surrey  Artillery — Lieut. 
Frank  M.  Wall  to  be  capt. 

1st  Worcestershire  Artillery- 
Lieut.  Eustace  O.  Jackson  to  be 
capt.  Lieut.  Samuol  Greo.  Noroliffe 
Spofforth  to  be  capt. 

Ist  Cheshire  Engineers — Sub 
Lieut.  Henry  H.  Bounthwaite  re- 
Bigns  his  commission. 

Cadet  Corps  attached  to  the  2nd 
Gloucestershire  Engineers — E.  C. 
Plant,  Esq.,  to  be  hon.  capt. 

19th  Aberdeenshire  Rifles — 
Wm.  F.  G.  Dawson,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut. 

let  Berkshire  Bifles— Sub  Lieut. 
Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart,  resigns 
his  commission. 

1st  Devonshire  Rifles— Miy'or 
John  S.  Swann  resigns  his  com- 
mission. Act  Chap,  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Gibbe  resigns  his  appointment. 
The  Rev.  Jas.  G.  Dangfir  to  be  act. 
chap. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion 
Dumbartonshire  Rifles— Mi^'.  Wm. 
Dennv  resigns  his  commission. 

10th  Dumbartonshire  Rifles— 
Capt  David  Findlay  resigns  his 
commission. 

14th  Durham  Rifles — Sub-Lieut. 
Lewis  G.  Pattinson  to  be  lieut; 
May  23, 1877. 

16th  Glamorffanshire  Rifles — 
Lieut  Frank  M.  Morgan  to  be 
capt. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion 
Herefordshire  Rifles— M^orChas. 
Cass  resigns  his  commission. 

9th  Hertfordshire  Rifles— Capt 
Charles  Cass  resigns  his  commis- 
sion. 

31st  Lanarkshire  Rifles — David 
Ficken,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut 

6th  I^ncashire  Rifles— Second 
Lieut.  John  L  F.  Knight  resigns 
his  commission. 


7th  Lancashire  Rifles—  Lieut. 
George  A.  D.  C.  Ferguson  resigns 
his  commission ;  Greo.  A.  Macbeth, 
gent,  to  be  second  lieut  (super.) 

8th  Lancashire  Rifles — Lieut. 
Henrv  Mann,  jun.,  to  be  capt. 

2Uh  Lancashire  Rifles — Second 
Lieut  Joseph  Tertius  Wood  to  be 
lieut 

9th  Lincolnshire  Rifles — Arthur 
Ell  wood,  gent,  to  be  lieut. 

37th  Middlesex  Rifles— Sub- ' 
Lieut.  Henry  Ellis  to  be  lienc. ; 
March  21, 1877.  Sub-Lieut  John 
L.  Rivolta  to  be  lieut :  May  2, 1 877. 
Henry  Sinnet,  gent ,  to  be  quarter- 
master. 

2nd  Norfolk  Rifles— Capt.  Wm. 
J.  Butler  resigns  his  commission. 

'  18th  Somersetshire  Rifles — Wm. 
S.  Daniell,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 
(super.) 

33rd  StaflTordshire  Rifles— The 
Rev.  Thos.  W.  Peile  to  be  acting 
chaplain.    ^ 

MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Nov.  22. 

Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the  following  commissions  bear 
date  Nov.  23, 1878. 

Engineers. 

Portsmouth,  Submarine  Miners 
— ^Robert  C.  Daubuz,  Esq.,  lace 
Chaplain  Royal  Eogineers,  to  be 
capt.  commandant.  Capt.  Richard 
F.  Croker,  1st  York  Militia,  to  be 
capt. 

Infantry. 

Royal  Glamorgan  —  Second 
Lieut  Berkeley  A.  Slozsome  to  be 
lieut. 

Rojral  South  Gloucester — Hedley 
H  Calvert,  gent,  to  be  second 
lieut 

5th  Royal  Lancashire — Sub- 
Lieut.  Hampden  F.  Wiikieson  re- 
signs his  commission. 

2nd  Middlesex  or  Edmonton 
Royal  Rifle  Regiment— Claude  W. 
C.  Cass,  gent,  to  be  second  lieut. 

2Dd  or  East  Norfolk— John  E. 
Jameson,  Esq.,  late  Lieut.  20th 
Hussars,  to  be  capt. 

2nd  Somerset— Edwd.  T.  Allen, 
gent.,  to  be  second  lieut 

The  (King's  Own)  2nd  Stafford 
— Robert  8.  Lambert,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieut.  f^ 

3rd  West  York— Paymaster  E. 
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Nicholson  resigns  his  commission, 
also  is  granted  the  hon.  rank  of 
Maj.,  and  is  permitted  to  continue 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  regi- 
ment on  his  retirement. 

The  Edinburgh,  or  Qaeen*s 
Regiment  of  Light  Infantry — 
Capt.  Donglas  D.  Dick  resigns  his 
commission. 

Royal  North  Down — ^The  ap- 
pointment of  Lionel  T.  V.  Wilkin- 
son, gent.,  as  Second  Lient.,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Nov.  1, 
1878,  is  cancelled. 

Royal  South  Down— Lionel  T. 
y.  mlkinson,  gent.,  to  be  second 
lient.  ^ 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  Royal 
Regiment  of  Longford  Rifles — 
Capt.  Raymond  W.  E.  White,  27th 
Foot,  to  be  adjt.,  in  succession  to 
W.  Enderby,  placed  upon  a  retired 
allowance:  Nov.  12,  1878. 


Royal  Tyrone  Pasiliers— Capt. 
MoQtray  V.  H.  Gledstanes  resif^s 
his  commission. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Buckinghamshire— Sub  Lient. 
Alister  M.  James  to  be  Heat. ; 
March  29,  1876. 

Dorset — Capt  and  A^jt.  Chas. 
T.  Oriffis  resigns  his  commission, 
and  is  placed  upon  a  retired  al- 
lowance ;  also  is  granted  the  hon. 
rank  of  m^jor,  and  is  permitted  to 
continue  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  regiment  on  his  retirement. 

Montgomeryshire  —  Lieutenant 
Richard  J.  Edmunds  resigns  his 
commission. 

North  Somerset — ^The  under- 
mentioned Sub  Lieuts.  to  be  lieuts 
—Robert  P.  Henry-Batten-Pool 
Jan  20,  1875.  Oriel  F.  Wallon 
Jane  9,  1875.  Vincent  A.  Wood 
July  5,  1876. 
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